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LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 


EVANGELINE, 

A TALE OF AOADIB, 

; In I R i ,1 f he forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hernlockh. 
; Bearded with num, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilightj 
‘ Stand like. Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 

I Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 

! L<)ud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighbouring ocean 
‘ Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answei's the wail of the forest. 

> 

j This is the forest primeval ; but where are the hearts that beneath i fc 
; Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice of the 
, huntsman 'i 

Where is the thatch-roofed village, the home of Acadian farmer's, — 
Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water the woodlands. 
Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of heaven? 
Waste are those pleasant farms, and the farmers for ever departed I 
Scattered like dust and loaves, when the mighty blasts of October 
Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them far o’er tlio 
ocean. 

Nought but tradition remains of the beautiful village of Grand-Pr(5. 

Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endures, and is patient, 
Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman’s devotion, 
Lpt to the mournful tradition still sung by the pines of the forest, 
List to a Tale of Love in Acadie, home of the happy. 
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inVANGELINB. 


PART THE FIRST. 

L 

In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 

Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Prd 
Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched to the eastward, 
Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks without number. 
Dikes, that the hands of the farmers had raised with labour incessant^ 
Shut out the turbulent tides ; but at stated seasons the flood-gates 
Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will o’er the meadow. 
West and south there were fields of flax, and orchards, and corn-fields, 
Spreading afar and unfenced o’er the plain ; and away to the north- 
vi'ara 

Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the mountains 
Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty Atlantic 
Looked on the happy valley, bat ne’er from their station descended 
There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the Acadian village. 
Strongly built were the houses, with frames of oak and of chestnut, 
Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the reign of the Henries. 
Thatched were the roofs, with dormer-windows ; and gables projecting 
Over the basement below protected and shaded the doorway. 

There, in the tranquil evenings of summer, when brightly the sunset 
Lighted the village street, and gilded the vanes on the chimneys, 
Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps, and in kirtles 
Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs spinning the golden 
Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shuttles within doors 
Mingled their sound with the whir of the wheels and the songs of 
the maidens. 

Solemnly down the street came the parish -priest ; and the children 
Paused in their play to kiss the hand he extended to bless them. 
Reverend he walked among them ; 'ip,nd up rose matrons and maidens, 
Hailing his slow approach with words of affectionate welcome. 
Then came the labourers home from the field, and serenely the sun sank 
Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed. Anon from the belfry 
Softly the Angelus sounded, and over the roofs of the village 
Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of incense ascending, 

Rose from a lundred hearths, the homes of peace and contentment. 
Thus dwelt together in loVe these simple Acadian farmers, — 

Dwelt in the love of God and of man. Alike were they free fiom 
Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice of republics. 
Neither lucks had they to their doors, nor bars to their windows; 
But their dwellings vere open as day and the hearts of the owners; 
There the richest waa poor, and the poorest lived in abundance. 

Somewha^^part *:om the village, and nearer the Basin of Minas, 
Benedict B^fonta^ne, the wealthiest farmer of Grand-Prd, 

Dwelt on his goodjy acres and with him, directing his household, 
Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride of the villaga 
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Stalwart and stately in form was the man of seventy wintera ; 
Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with snow-flakes ; 
White as the snow w,ere his locks, and his cheeks as brown as the 
oak-leaves. 

Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers. 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn by the way-side, 

' Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the browm shade of her 
tresses ! 

Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that feed in the meadows. 
When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at noon-tide 
Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah ! fair in sooth was the maiden. 
Fairer was she when, on Simday mom, while the bell from its turret 
Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings upon them, 

Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet of beads and her 
I missal. 

Wearing her Norman cap, .and her kirtle of blue, and the ear-rings 
Brought in the olden time from France, and since, as an heirloom, 
]I.anded down from mother to child through loflg generations. 

But a celestial brightness — a more ethereal beauty — 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, after confession, 
IToineward serenely she walked with God’s benediction upon her. 
When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite muaio 
l^'irmly builcled with rafters of oak, the house of the fanner 
Stood on the side of a liill commanding the sea; and a shady 
Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine wreathing around it. 
lludcly carved was the porch, with seats beneath ; and a footpath 
Led through an orcL.ard wide, and disappeared in the meadow. 
Under the sycamore-tree wei'e hives overhung by a penthouse, 

Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by the road-side. 

Built o’er a box for the poor, or the blessed image of Mary. 

Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well with its moss- 
grown 

Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough for the horses. 
Shielding the house from storms, on the north, were the barns and 
the farm-yard. 

There stood the broad-wheeled wains and the antique ploughs and 
the harrows ; 

There were the folds for the sheep ; and there, in his feathered seraglio, 
Strutted the lorldly turkey, and crowed the cock, with the selfsame 
Voice that in sj,ges of old had startled tiie penitent Peter. 

Bursting with hay were the bams, themselves a village. In each one 
Far o’er the gable projected a roof of thatch; and a staircase. 
Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous com-loft. 

Thei’o too the dove-cot stood, with its meek and innocent inmates 
* Murmuring ever of love ; while above in the variant breezes 
Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of mutation. 

Thus, at peace with God and the world, the fcimer of Grand-lh'e 
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Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his household. 

Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and opened his missal, 

Fixed his eyes upon her, as the saint of his deepest devotion ; 

Happy was he who might touch her hand or the nem of her garment ! 
Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkness befriended, 

And as he knocked and waited to hear the sound of her footste[)8. 

Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the knocker of ii'on ; 

Or at the joyous feast of the Pati'on Saint of the village. 

Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance as he whispered 
, Hurried words of love, that seemed a part of the music. 

But, among all who came, young Gabriel only was welcome; 

Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith, 

I Who was a mighty coan in the viUage, and honom'ed of all men; 

For since the birth of time, throughout all ages and nations, i 

I Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the people. j 

Basil was Benedict’s friend. Their children from earliest childhood 1 
j Grew up together as brother and sister ; and Father Felician, 

Priest and pedagogue both in-the village, had taught them their letters 
Out of the selfsame book, with the hymns of the cturch and the 

plain-song. j 

But when the hymn was sm^g, an^i the daily lesson completed, | 

Swiftly they hui’ried away to the forge of Basil the blacksinitii. 

There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes to behold him 
Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a plaything, 

Nailing the shoe in its place; while near him the tire of the cart-wheei 
Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle of cinders. 

Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gathering darkness 
Bumting with light seemed the smithy, through every cranny and 
crevice, 

Warm by the forge within they watched the labouring bellows. 

And as its panting ceased, and the sj^jarks expired in the ashes, 

Merrily laughed, and said they w'ere nuns going into the chapel, 
j Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of the eagle, 

I Down the hiU-side bounding, they glided away o’er the meadow. 

I Oft in the^ barns they chmbed to the populous nests on the rafters, | 

i Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which the swallow | 

Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of its fledglings; ^ 
[ Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of the swallow 1 ! 

I Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer were children. j 

j He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the morning, ‘ 

I Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened thought into action. 

( She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of a woman, 

Simshine of Saint Eulalie ” was she called ; for that was the sunshine 
Which, as the farmers believed, would load their orchards with apples ; 

She too would bring to her husband's house delight and abundance] 
Filling it full of love and the ruddy faces of childien. 

II. 

Now had the season retuiiied, when the nights giw colder and longej 
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And the retreating sun the sign of the Scorpion enters. 

Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air, fiom the ice-bound 
Desolate northern bays to the shores of tropical islands. 

Hai'vests were gathered in ; and wild with the winds of Septembei 
Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the Angel. 

All the signs foretold a winter long and inclement. 

Bees, with prophetic instinct of want, had hoarded their honey 
Till the hives overflowed; and the Indian hunters asserted 
Cold would the winter be, for thick was the fur of the foxes, 
j Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed that beautiful season 
i Called by the pious Acadian peasants the Summer of All-Saints ! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light ; and the landscape 
\ Lay as if new created in all the freshness of childhood. 

I Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart of the ocean 

Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in harmony blended. 
\ Voices of children at play, the crowing of cock.8 in the farm -yards, 

I Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of pigeons, 

j All were subdued and low as the mui-mnrs of love, and the great sun 
j Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapours around him; 

j While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet and yellow, 

5 IBright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of the forest 
Flashed like the piano-tree the Persian adorned with mantles ano 
jewels. 

Now recommenced the reign of rest and affection and stillness 
Day with its burden and heat had departed, and twilight descending 
Brought back the evening star to the sky, and the herds to the 
homestead. 

Pawing the ground they came, and resting their necks on each other, 
And with their nostrils distended inhaling the freshness of evening. 
Foremost, bearing the bell, Evangeline’s beautiful heifer, 

Pro\id of her snow-white hide, and the riband that waved from her 
collar, 

Quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of human affection, 
j Then came the shepherd back with his bleating flocks from the sea-side 

! Where was their favourite pasture. Behind them followed the 
i ^ watch-dog, 

i Patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride of his instinct, 
Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and superbly 
Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward the stragglers; 

Begent of flocks was he when the shepherd slept ; their protector, 

' Vhen from the forest at night, through the starry silence, the wolves 
howled. 

Late, with tlie rising moon, returned tlie wains from the mai'shes, 
Laden with briny hay, that filled the air with its odour. 

Cheerily neighed the steeds, with dew ontheirmanesandtheirfetlocks, 
While ^oft on their shoulders the wooden and ponderous saddles. 
Painted with brilliant dyes, and adoraed with tassels of crimson. 
Nodded in brigiit array, like Indlyhodks heavy wdth blossoms. 
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Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded their ndder« 

Unto the milkmaid’s hand; whilst loud and in regular cadence " 
Into the sounding pails the foaming streamlets descended. 

Lowing of cattle and peals of laughter were heard in the farm-yard, 
Echoed hack by the bams. Anon they sank into stdlness ; 

Heavil;? closed, with a jarring sound, the valves of the barn-doors, 
Rattled the wooden bars, and all for a season was silent. 

In-doors, warm by the wide-iriouthed fireplace, idly the farmer 
Sat in his elbow-chair, and watched how the flames and the smoke- 
wreaths 

Struggled together, like foes in a burning city. Behind him, 
Nodding and mocking along the wall, with gestures fantastic, 
Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into darkness. 
Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the hack of his arm-chair, 

Laughed in the flickering light ; and the pewter plates on the dressei' 
Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies the sunshine. 
Fragments of song the old maa sang, and carols of Christmas, 

Such as at home, in the olden time, his fathers before him 
Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Burgundian vineyards. 
C3fOse at her father’s side was the gentle Evangeline seated, 

Spinning flax for the loom, that stood in the comer behind her. 
Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest was its diligent shuttle, 
While the monotonous drone of the wheel, like the drone of a bagpipa 
Followed the old man’s song, and united the fragments together. 

As in a church, when the chant of the choir at intervals ceases. 
Footfalls are heard in the aisles, or words of the priest at the altar, 
So, in each pause of the song, with measured motion the clock clicked 

Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and, suddenly lifted 
Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung back on its hinges. 
Benedict knew by the hob-nailed shoes it was Basil the blacksmith, 
And by her beating heart Evangeline knew who was with him. 
Welcome!” the farmer exclaimed, as their footsteps paut^don the 
threshold, 

** Welcome, Basil, my friend! Come, take thy place on the settle 
Close by the chimney-side, which is always empty without thee; 
Take from the shelf overhead thy pipe and the box of tobacco : 
Never so much thyself art thou, os when through the curling 
Smoke of the pipe or the forge thy friendly and jovial face gleams 
Kound and red as the harvest-moon through the mist of the marshes.^ 
Then, with a smile of content, thus answered Basil the blacksmith. 
Taking with easy air the accustomed seat by the fireside : — 
BenSiict Belief ontaine, thou host ever thy jest and thy balhul ! 
Ever in cheerfulkst mood art thou, when others are filled with 
Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only ruin before them. 

Happy art thou, as if every day thou hadst picked up a horseshoe.*' 
Pausing a moment to take the pipe that Evangeline brought him, 
And with a coal from the embers ha^l lighted, he slowly continued - 
« Four days now are passed Since tin# English ships at their '•uchor* 
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ftide in the Gaspereau’e mouth, with their cannon pointed against us. 
What their design may be is unknown; but all ai-e commanded 
On the morrow to meet in the church, where his Majesty’s mandat<j 
Will be proclaimed as law in the land. Alas ! in the meantime 
Many surmises of evil alarm the hearts of the people.” 

Then made ans\ver the farmer ; — “ Perhaps some friendlier purpose 
Cl ings these ships to our shores. Perhaps the harvests in England 
By the untimely rains or untimelier heat have been blignted, 

1 And from our bursting barns they would feed their cattle and children.” 

! “Not so thinketli the folk in the village,” said, warmly, the blacksmith, 
i ■ Shaking his head, as in doubt ; then, heaving a sigh, he continued : — 
“ Louisburg is not forgotten, nor Beau S^jour, nor Port Eoyal. 
Many already have fled to the forest, and lurk on its outskirts, 
Waiting with anxious hearts the dubious fate of to-morrow. 

Arms have been taken from us, and warlike weapons of all kinds ; 

N othing i 8 left but tb e blacksmith’s sledge and the scythe of the mo wer. ’ 
Then with a pleasant smile made answ’cr the jovial farmer: — 

“ Safer are we unarmed, in the midst of our flocks and our corn-fields, 
Safer within these peaceful dikes, besieged by the ocean, 

Than were our fathers in forts, besieged by the enemy’s cannon. 
Fear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no shadow of sorrow 
Fall on this house and hearth ; for this is the night of the contract. 
Built are the house and the barn. The merry lads of the village 
Strongly have built them and well ; and, breaking the glebe round 
about them, 

Filled the barn with hay, and the house with food for a twelvemonth, 
liend Leblanc will be hero anon, with his papers and ink-horn. 

Shall we not, then, be glad, and rejoice in the joy of our children?” 
As apart by the window she stood, with her hand in her lover’s, 

■ Blushing Evangeline heard the words that her father had spoken; 

! And as they died on his lips the worthy notary entered. 


Bent like a labouring oar, that toils in the siirf of tile ocean. 

Bout, but not broken, by age was the form of the notary public; 
Shocks of yellow hair, like the silken floss of the maize, hung 
Over his shoiildei-s ; his forehead was high; and glasses with horn bow 
Sat astride on his nose, with a look of wisdom supernal. 

Father of twenty children was he, and more than a hundred 
Children’s children rode f>n his knee, and hoard his great watch tick. 
Four long years in the times of the war had he languished a ca[>iive, 
Sufiering much in an old French fort as the friend of the English. 
Now, though warier grown, without all guile or suspicion, 

Ripe in wisdom was he, but pati< nt, and simple, and childlike, 
lie was beloved by all, and most of all by tbe children; 

For he told them tales of the Lou p-garou in the forest, 

And of the goblin that car iO in the night to water the horses, 

And of the white Ldticlu^, the ghost of a child who unchristeuoo’ 
Died, and 'hiomed to haunx unst-en the clio-mlnrs of children 
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Arid how on Ohristmfia eve tlie oxen talked in the stable, 

And how the fever was cured by a spider shut up in a nutshelb 
And of the marvellous powers of four-leaved clover and horscshooK 
With whatsoever else was writ in the lore of the village. 

Then uprose from his seat by the fireside Basil the blacksmith, 
Knocked from his pipe the ashes, and slowly extending his right hand, 
‘^Father Leblanc,” ho exclaimed, ^^thou hast heard the talk in the 
village, 

And, perchance, canst tell us some news of thes<> ships and their 
ernmd.” 

Then with modest demeanour made answer the notary public : — 

“ Gossip enough have I heard, in sooth, yet am never 11 le wiser ; 
And what their errand msy be I know not better than others. 

Yet am I not of those who imagine some evil intention 
Brings them hejo, fur- we are at peace; and why then molest us?” 

God’s name ! ” slum ted the hasty and somewhat irascible blacksmith, 
“ Must Nv ( d 11 all tliingfl look for th e how, and the why, and th e wlieref ore ? 
Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of the strongest!' 
But, without heeding his warmth, continued the notary public;— 

“ Man is unjust, but God is just ; and finally justice 

Triumphs : and well 1 remenihcr a story that often consoled me, 

When as a captive I lay in the old I'^rench fort at Port Poyal.” 

This was the old man’s favourite tale, and he loved to repeat it 
When his neighbours complained that any injustice was done then) 
“ Once in an ancient city, whose name I no longer remember, 

Flaiacd aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice 

Stood in the public sipiare, upholding the scales in its left hand, 

Ind in its right a sword, a.«i an emblem that justice presided 
Over the laws of the land, and the hcaiis and homes of the peojdc. 
Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of the balance, 
Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the sunshine ahovo them. 
But ill tlie course of time the laws of the hind were corrupted ; 
Might took the place of right, and the weak were oppressed, and tin 
mighty 

Uuled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a nobleman’s palace 
T/iat a necklace of pearls was lost ; and ere long a Busi>icIon 
Fell on ail orphan girl who lived as maid in the household, 

Slie, after form of trial, condemned to die on the scalfold, 

Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of Justice. 

As toiler Father in lieavcn her innocent spirit ascended, 

Lo I o’er the city a tempest rose ; and the holts of the thunder 
►Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from its left ham] 
Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of the balance. 
And in the hollow thereof Avas found the nest of a magpie, 

Into whose clay-built widk the necklace of pearls was inwoven.’* 
Silenced, but not convinced, when the story was ended, the blacksmith 
Stood like a man who fain would speak, hut findeth no language ; 
All his thoughts were congealed into lines on his face, as the vapoun 
Freeze in fantastw shapes on the window-panes in the winter. 
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Then Evangeline lighted the brazen lamp on the table, 
hilled, till it overflowed, the pewter tanhard with home-brewed 
Nut-brown ale, that .was famed for its strength in th© village of 
Grand-Pr(5 ; 

Wliile from his pocket the notary drew hi.^ i>aper8 and iuk-nom, 
Wrote with a steady hand the date and the ago of the panties, 
Naiiiiiig the dower of the bride in flocks of sheej) and in cattle. 
Orderly all things proceeded, and duly and well were completed, 
And the great seal of tlie law was set like a sun on the margin. 

Then from his leathern pouch the farmer threw on the table 
Three times the old man’s fee in solid pieces of silver; 

And the notary rising, and blessing ilio bride, and the bridegroom, 
Lifted aloft the tankard of ale and drank to their welfare. 

Wiping the foam from his lip, he solemnly bowed and departed; 
While in silence the (others sat and mused by the fireside, 

Till Evangeline brought the draught-board out of its corner. 

Soon was the game begun. In friendly contention the old men 
Laughed at each lucky hit or unsuccessful manoeuvre, 

I^aiighcd when a man was crowmed, or a breach was made in the 
king-row. 

Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a window’s embrasure. 
Sat the lovers, and whis])cred together, beholding the moon rise 
Over tlie pallid sea and the silvery mist of the meadows. 

Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the foiget-me-nots of the angels. 

Thus i)assod the evening away. Anon the bell from the belfry 
Kang out the hour of nine, the village curfew, and straightway 
Kose the guests and departed; and silence reigned in the bouseholtl 
Many a farewell word and sweet good-night on the door-step 
Lingered long in Evangeline’s heart, and filled it with gl.adnoss. 
Carefully then were covered the embers that glowedon the heavthstunt , 
And on the oaken stairs resounded the tread of the farmer. 
i Soon with a soundless step the foot of Ev.angeliue followed. 

Up the stiiircase moved a luminous space in the darkness, 

Lighted less by the lainp than the shining face of the maiden. 

Silent she passed through the hall, and entered the door of her cliai ubiu*. 
Simple that chamber was, with its curtains of white, and its clothes- 
press 

Ample and higli, on whose spacious shelves were carefully folded 
Linen and woollen stufl's, by the liaml of Evangeline woven. 

This was tli e jn-ecious do v iT she would 1 )ri ng to her h t isband in marvi age, 
Better than flocks and honls, being proofs of her skill as a housewife. 
Soon she extinguished her lump, for the mellow and radiant moonlight 
Streamed through the wmdows, and lighted the room, till the heart 
of the maiden 

Swelled and obeyed its power, like the tremulous tides of the oceoi^ 
Ah 1 she was fair, exceeding fair to behold, as slie stood with 
Naked snow-white feet on the gleaming floor of her cliamber! 

Little isho dretuned that below, amuri^g the trocf) the orchr.id. 
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Waifcod her lover, and watched for the ;^!eam of her lamp and her 
shadow. 

Yet were her thoughts of him; and at times a feeling of sadness 
Passed o’or her soul, as the sailing shade of clouds in the moonlight 
Flitted across the floor, and darkened the room for a moment. 

And as she gassed from the window she saw serenely the moon pass 
Forth from tlie folds of a cloud, and one stiir follow her footsteps, 
As out of Abraham’s tent young Ishmael wamlercd with Hagar! 

IV. 

Pli»::aB\NTLY rose next morn the sun on the village of Graud-PrA 
I'lcixsantly gleamed in the soft, sweet air the Basin of Minas, 

Where the ships, with their w'avering shadows,. were riding at anchor. 
Life had long been astir in the village, and clamorous labour 
ICnocked with its hundred hands at the golden gates of the morning. 
Now from the country ai-ound, from the farms and the neighbouring 
hiunlets, 

Came in their holiday dresses the blithe Acadian peasants. 

Many a glad good-morrow and joctmd laugh from the young folk 
Made the bright air brighter, as up from the mirnerous meadows, 
Whore no jiath oculd be seen but the track of wheels in the green 
sward, 

Group after group appeared, and joined or passed on the highwa; 
Long ore noon, in the village all sounds of labour were silenced. 
Thronged wore the streets with people; and noisy groups at Un 
houso-doors 

Sat in the clieei'ful sun, and rejoiced and gossiped together. 

Every house was an inn, where all wer(^ welcomed and feasted 
For with this simple people, who lived like brothers together, 

All things were held in common, and what one had was another’s 
Yet under Benedict’s roof hospitality seemed more abundant; 

For Evangeline stood among the guests of her fathejr : 

Bright was her face with smiles, and words of welcome and gladn 
Fell from her beautiful lips, and blessed the cup as she gave it. 

Under tlio open sky, in the odorous air of the orchard, 

Bonding with golden fruit, was spread the feast of betrothal. 

Thei’e in the shade of the porch were the ])riest and the notary seatof j 
There good Benedict sat, and sturdy Basil the blacksmith. 

Not far withdrawn fi*om these, by the cider-press and the beehivr,;.. 
Michael the fiddler was placed, with the gayest of hearts and of \vai:<l 
coat.?. 

Shadow andlightfrom the loaves altcinateiy played on hissnow-w'lhli 
Hair, as it waved in the wind; .ind the jolly face of the fitldler 
Glowed like a living coal when the jishcs are blown from the emi". . 
Gaily the old ma® sang to the vibrant somid of his fiddle, 

Tom Us jD&ur^m dc Chmrtrcs, and Ls Canllon de Dunkerqm, 

And anon with his wooden shoes beat time to the music. 

Merrily, wbwied the wheels of the dizzying dair 
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I Ditci'jr the orchard-trees and down the path to the meadows; 

I Old folk and yonng together, and children mingled among them, 
i Fairest of all the maids was Evangeline, Benedict’s daughter ! 

' Noblest of all the youths was Gabriel, son of the blacksmith 1 

: So passed the morning away. And lo ! with a summons sonorous 

j Soimded the bell from its tower and over the meadows a drum beat, 
i Thronged, ere long was the church with men. Without, in the 
I churchyard, 

I Waited the women. They stood by the graves, and hung on the 
I headstones 

I Garlands of autumn loaves and overgi-eens fresh from the forest, 

* Then came the guard from the ships, and marching proudly among 
: them, 

I Entered the sacred portal. With loud and dissonant clangour 
I Echoe<l the sound of their hi*azen drums from ceiling and casement, ~ 
j i<]choed a moment only, and slowly ill© jionderous portal 
! Closed, and in silence the crowd awaited the will of the soldiers. 

' Tiien uprose their commander, and spake from the steps of the altar , 

I Holding aloft in hi.s hand, with its seals, the royal commission — 

1 “ Yoii are convened this day,” he said, by his Majesty’s order 

Clomentandldndha.shuheeu; buthowyouhaveansweredhiskind ness, 
j Let your own liearts reply ! To my natural make and my tern i)er 
Painful the task is I do, which to you I know must bo griovoii 5. 

I Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the will of onr monarch ; 
Namely, that all your lands, and dwellings, and cattle of all kii ids, 
Forfeited be to the crown ; and that you yourselves from this prov ince 
Be transported to other lands. God grant you may dwell thoro 
Ever* as faithful subjects, a hap[»y and peaceable people ! 

Pii-soncrs now I declare you; for such is his Majesty’s pleasure I” 
As, when the air is serene in the sultry oolsiice of summer, 
.Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly sllirg of the hailstones 
Beat^ down the farmer’s corn in the hold and sliattcrs his windows. 
Hiding the sun, and strewing the ground with thatch from tl'e house- 
roofs, 

Bellowing fly the herds, and seek to break their enelo.siire.s; 

So on the hearts of Iho people descended the words of tlui speaker. 
Silent a moment they stood in speechless wonder, and then I'oso 
Louder and ever louder a wail of soitow and anger, 

And, by one impulse moved, they madly rushecl to the doorway. 
Vain was the hope of escape; and cries and fierce imprecations 
Kang through the house of prayer; and high o’er the heads of the 
others 

Rose, with his arms uplifted, the figure of Basil the Macksmltli, 

As, on a stormy sea, a spar is tossed hy the billows. 

Flushed was his face and distorted wdth passion; and wildly ho 
shouted : — 

‘Down with the tyrnnts of England 1 we never have sworn theai 
allegiatu’*' • 
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Death to these fondign soldiers^ who seize on our homes and our har- 
vests I ” 

More he fain would have said, but the merciless hand of a soldier 
Smote him upon the mouth, and dragged him down to the pavement 

In the midst of the strife and tumult of angry contention, 

Lo 1 the door of the chancel opened, and Father Felician 
Entered, ^vith serious mien, and ascended the steps of the altar. 

Raising his reverend hand, with a gesture he awed into silence 
A.11 that clamorous throng ; and thus he spake to his i)cople ; 

Deep were his tones and solemn ; in accents measured and mournful 
Spake he, as, after the tocsin’s alarum, distinctly the clock strikes : — 

' “ What is this that ye do, my children ? what madness has seized you ? 

Forty years of my life have I laboured among you, and taught you. 

Not ill word alone, but in deed, to love one another ! j 

j Is this the fruit of my toils, of my vigils and prayers and privations ? j 

i Have you so soon forgotten all lessons of love and forgiveness ? i 

This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and would you xirofane it 
Thus with violent deeds and hearts overflowing with hatred ? ! 

Lo, where the crucified Christ from his cross is ga/ing upon you ! 1 

See, in those soiTowful eyes what meekness and holy compassion ! 

Hark, how those lips still repeat the prayer, * 0 Father, forgive them ! ’ 

Lot us repeat that prayer in tue hour when the wicked assail us, 

Let us repeat it now, and say, * () Father, forgive them ! ”’ 

Few were his words of rebuke, but deep in the hearts of his jiooplo 
Sank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded that ])assionate outbreak; 

And they repeated his prayer, and said, “ 0 Father, forgive them ! 

Then came the evening seiwice. The tai)ers gleamed from the altar, f 
Fervent and deep was the voice of the priest, and the peoxfle respondcf I i 

Not with their lips alone, but their hearts ; and the Ave Maria j 

Sang they, and fell on thoir knees, and their souls, with devotioi j 
translated, j 

Rose on the ardour of prayer, like Elijah ascending to heaven. ' 

Meanwhile had spread in the village the tidings of ill, and on aU sides 
Wandered, wailing, from house to house the women and children. 

Long at her father’s door Evangeline stood, with her right hand 
Shielding her eyes from the level rays of the sun, that, descending, 
Lighted the village street with mysterious splendour, and roofed each 
Peasant’s cottage with golden thatch, and emblazoned its windows. 

Long within had been si)read the snow-white cloth on the table ; 

There stood thewheaton loaf, and the honey fragrant with wild flowers; 
’rhere stood the tankai-d of ale, and the cheese frosli brought from 
the dairy; 

And at the head of the board the great ann-chair of the farmer. 

Thus did Evangeline wait at her father’s door, as the sunset 
Threw the long shadows of trees o’er the bn>a.d ambrosial meadowa 
Ah\ on her spirit within a deeper shadow had fallen, j 
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And from the fields of her soul a fragrance celestial ascended, — ' 

Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgiveness, and patience I j 
Then, all-forgetful of self, she wandered into the village, i 

I Cheering with looks and words the disconsolate hearts of the women, 
j As o’er the darkening fields with lingering steps they departed, 
i Urged by their household cares, and the weary feet of theii- children 
! Down sank the great red sun, and in golden, glimmering vapours 
j Veiled the light of his face, like the Prophet descending from Sinai, 
j Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelus sounded. j 

j j 

i Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the church Evangeline lingered, 
j All was silent within ; and in vain at the door and the windows i 

i Stood she, and listened and looked, until, overcome by emotion, i 

I “Gabriel ! ” cried she aloud with tremulous voice ; but no an.swer ; 

j Came from the graves of the dead, nor the gloomier grave of the living. ! 

: Slowly at length she returned to the tenantless house of her father. 

Smouldered the fire on the hearth, on the board stood the supper j 
I untasted, ! 

j Empty and drearwas each room, and haunted with phantomsof terror. 

’ Sadly echoed her ste]> on the .stair and the floor of her chamber. 

In the dead of the night she heard the whispering rain fall 
T^oud on the withered leaves of the sycamore -tree by the window. 
Keenly the lightning flashed ; and the voice of the echoing thunder 
Told her that God was in heaven, and governed the world he created ! 

! Tlicn she remembered the tale she had heard of the justice of Heaven : 
j Soothed was her troubled soul, and she peacefully slumbered till 
! morning. 

V. 

j Fotjr times the sun liad risen and sot ; and now on the fifth day 
I Cheerily called the cock to the slec]ung maids of the farm-house. 

} Soon o’er the yellow fields, in silent and mounifnl procession, 

I Camo from the neighbouring hamlet.s and farms the Ac adian women, 

I Driving in ponderous wains their household goods to the sea-shore, 

Pausing and looking back to gaze once more on their dwellings, 
j Ere they were shut from sight by the winding road and the woodland. 

I Close at their sides their children ran, and urged on the oxen, 

While in tlifir little hands they clasped some fragment.s of playthings. 

Thus to the Gaspereau's mouth they hurried ; and there on the 
sea-beach 

Piled in confusion lay the household goods of the ])eRPants. 

All day long between the shore and the ships did the boats ply ; 

All day long the wains came labouring down from the village. 

Late in the afternoon, wdien the sun was near to his .«'tting, 

Echoing far o’er the fields came the roll of drums from the churcliyard. 
Thither the women and children thronged. On a sudden the church^ 
doors 

Ojiened, and forth came the guard, and mai chiiig in gloomy procession 
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Followed the long-imprifioned^ but patient, Acadian farmers. 

Even as pilgrims, who journey afar from their homes andtheir country; 
Sing as they go, and hi singing forget they are weary and way-worn, 

So with sot^ on their lips the Acadian peasants descended 
Down from the church to the shore, amid their wives and their 
daughters. 

Foremost the young men came; and, raising together their voices, 

Sang they with tremulous lips a chant of the Catholic Missions : — 

** Sacred heart of the Saviour ! O inexhaustible fountain ! 

Fill our heaits this diiy with strength and submission and patience !” 
Then the old men, as they mm'ched, and the women that stood by 
the way-side, 

Joined in the sacred psalm, and the birds in the sunshine above them 
Mingled their notes therewith, like voices of spirits depai-tod. 

Half-way down to the shore Evangeline waited in silence, 

Not overcome with grief, but strong in the hour of affliction, — 

Calmly and sa^lly waited, until the procession approached her, 

And she beheld the face of Gabriel jjale with emotion. j 

Tears then filled her eyes, and, eagerly running to meet him, ! 

Clasped she his hands, and laid her head on his shoulder, and wins j 

pered : — ; 

Gabriel, be of good, cheer 1 for if we love one another, j 

Nothing, in truth, can harm us, whatever mischances may happen!*' 
Smiling she spake these words; then suddenly paused, for her f;ithef 
Saw she slowly advancing. Alas, how changed was his aspect ! 

Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire from his eye, and hia 
footstep 

Heavier seemed with the weight of the weary heart in his bosom. 

But, with a smile and a sigh, she clasped his neck and embraced him, 
Speaking words of endearment where words of comfort availed not. 

Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth moved on that mournful procession 

There disorder prevailed, and the tumult and stir of embarking. 
Busily plied the freighted boats ; and in the confusion 
Wives weie tom from their husbands, and mothers, too late, saw thoii 
chilcb'eii 

Left on the land, extending their arms, with wildest entreaties. 

So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel carried, 

While in despair on the shore Evangeline stood with her father. 

Half the task was not done when the sun went down, and the twiliglil 
Deepened and darkened around; and in haste the refluent ocean 
Fled away from the shore, and loft a line of the sand-beach 
Covered with waifs of the tide, with kelp and the slippery sea-vA^eed 
Farther back, in the midst of the household goods and the waggons 
Like to a gipsy camp, or a leaguer after a battle, 

All escape cut off by the sea, and the sentinels near them, 

Lay encamped for the night the houseless Acadian farmers. 

Back to its nethermost caves retreated the bellowing ocean, 
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Dragging a^lown th<9 beach the rattling pebbles, and leaving 
Inland and far up the shore the stranded boats of the sailors. 

Then, as the night descended, the herds returned from their pastures; 
Sweet was the moist §till air with the odour of milk from their udders ; 
Lowing they waited, and long, at the well-known bars of the farm- 
yard, — 

Waited and looked in vain for the voice and the hand of the milkmaid. 
vSilence reigned in the streets; from the church no Angelus sounded, 
Kose no smoke from the roofs, and gleamed no lights from the windows. 

But on the shores meanwhile the evening fires had been kindled, 
Built of the drift-wood thrown on the sands from wrecks in the tempest, 
Round them shapes of gloom and sorrowful faces were gathered, 
Voices of women were heard, and of men, and the crying of children. 
Onward from fire to fire, as from hearth to hearth in his parish, 
Wandered the faithful priest, consoling and blessing and cheering, 
Like unto Bhi])wrecked Paul on Melita’s desolate sea-sliore. 

Thus he aj)proached the place where Evangeline sat with her father, 
, And in the flickering light beheld the face of the old man, 
i H aggard and hollow and wan, and without either thought or emotion, 
! E’en as the face of a clock from which the hands have been taken. 

I Vainly Evangeline strove with words and caresses to cheer him. 
Vainly offered him food; yet he moved not, he looked not, he spake nof; 
j But, with a vacant stare, over gazed at the flickering fire-light. 

“ Jicncdicitel*' murmured the priest, in tones of compassion. 

More he fain would have said, but his heart was full, and his accents 
F.altered and paused on his lips, as the feet of a child on a threshold. 
Hushed by the scene he beholds, and the awful presence of son-ow. 
Silently, therefore, he laid his hand on the head of the maiden, 
Raising his eyes, full of tears, to the silent stars that above them 
Moved on their way, unperturbed by the wrongs and sorrows of moHals. 
' Then sat he down at her side, and they wept together in silence. 

Suddenly rose from the south a light, as in autumn the blood-red 
Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o’er the horizon 
Titan-like stretches its hundi*ed bands upon mountain and meadow, 
Seizing the rocks and the rivers, and piling huge shadows together. 
Broader and ever broader it gleamed on the roofs of the village. 
Gleamed on the sky and the sea, and the ships that lay in the roadstead. 
Columns of shining smoke uprose, and flashes of flame were 
Thi’ust through their folds and withdrawn, like the quivering hands 
of a martyr. 

Then as the wind seized the gleeds and the burning thatch, and, 
uplifting, 

Whirled them aloft through the air, at once from a hundred house-tops 
started the sheeted smoke with flashes of flame intermingled. 

These things beheld in dismay the crowd on the shore and on ship* 
boa.rrL 
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Speechless at first they stood, then cried aloud hi their anguish. 

We shall behold no more our homes in the village oi Grand-Pr^ ! 
Loud on a sudden the cocks began to crow in the farm-yards, 

Thinking the day had dawned ; and anon the' lowing of cattle 
Came on the evening breeze, by the barking of dogs interrupted. 

Then rosea somid of dread, such as startles the sleeping encampments 
Far in the western prairies or forests that skirt the Nebraska, 

When the wild horses affrighted sweep by with the speed of the whii-h 
wind, 

Or the loud-bellowing herds of buffaloes i ash to the river. 

Such was the sound that arose on the night, as the herds and the hor sch 
Broke through their folds and fences, and madly rushed o*er tiip 
meadows. 

Overwhelmed with the sight, yet speechless, the priest and the 
maiden 

Gazed on the scene of terror that reddened and widened before the ru ; 
And as they turned at length to s})eak to their silent companion, 

Lo ! from his seat he had fallen, and stretched abroad on the sea- shore 
Motionless lay his form, from -which the soul had departed. 

Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, and the maiden 

Knelt at her father’s side, end wailed aloud in her terror. i 

Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head in his bosom. 

Throu^ the long night she lay in deej), oblivious slumber; 

And when she woke from the trance, she beheld a multitude near hci 
Faces of friends she beheld, that were moun if idly gazing upon her, 
Pallid, with tearful eyes, and looks of saddest compassion. 

Still the blaze of the burning village illumined the landscape, 

Reddened the sky overhead, and gleamed on the faces around her, 

And like the day of doom it seemed to her wavering senses. 

Then a familiar voice she heard, as it said to the people : — 

“ Let us bury bim here by tbe sea. When a liappier season 
Brings us again to our homes from tbe unknown land of our exile, 
Then shall his sacred dust be piously laid in the chiircliyard.” 

Such were the words t >f the priest. And there in haste hy the sea side 
Having the glaro of the burning village for funeral torches, 

But without hell or hook, they buried the farmer of Grand-Pr^, 

And as the voice of the priest repeated the service of sorrow, 

Lo ! with a mournful sound, like the voice of a vast congregation, 
Solemnly answered the sea, and mingled its roar with tlie dirges. 

'Twas the returning tide, that afar from the waste of the ocean. 

With the first dawn of the day, came heaving and hurrying landward 
Then recommenced once more the stir and noise of embarking; 

And with tlie ebb of that tide the shi])s sailed out of the harbour. 
Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and the village in ruins 
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PART THIS 8BCOND 

. I 

I StaN'iC a weary year had paaaed ginoe the burning of Grand- Pr^, 

When on the falling tide the freighted vessel* departed, 

Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into exile, 

Exile without an end, and without an example in-story. 

Par asunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians landed ; 

Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when the wind from tbn 
no rib. -east 

Strikes aslant tlii'OKgli tliefogs that darken the Banks of Newfoundland | 

Friendless, h on ideas, hopeless, tluiy wandered from city to city, I 

From the cold lakes (jf the North to sultry Southern savannas, — • 

From the bleak shores of the sea to the lands where the Father oi i 
I Waters j 

i Seizes the hills in his hands, and drags them down to the ocean, 

1 l.)eop in their sands to bury the scattered bones of the mammoth, J 

j Friends tlioy sought, and homes ; and many, de8j>airing, heart-broken, \ 

I Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a friend nor a fireside. 

! Written their history stands on tablets of stone in the ehuj’chyards 
< Long among thorn was seen a maiden who waited and wandered, 

I Lowly and irieek in spirit, and patiently sufl'ering all things. 

Fair was she and young ; but alas ! before her extended. 

Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life, with its pathway 
f Marked hy the giuvos of those who had sori'ov/^ed and suficred befor« 
j her, 

! Passions long extinguished, aud Iioi)es long dead and abandoned, 

I As the emigrant's way o'er the Western desert is marked by 
j Camp-fires long consumed, and bones that bleach in the sunshine. 

I Something there was in her life incomplete, impei'f ect, unfinished j 
I As if a morning of June, with all its music and sunshine, > 

I Suddenly i)aused in the sky, and, fading, slowly descended S 

I Into the east again, from whence it late had arisen. 

I Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, urged hy the fever within her 
3 Urged by a restless longing, the hanger and thirst of the spirit, 

j Slie would coraineiice again her endless search and endeavour; 

j. Sometimes in chiirehyards strayed, and gazed on the crosses and 
tombstones, 

Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that perhaps in its bosom 
He was already at rest, and she longed to slumber beside him. 

Sometimes a rumour, a hearsay, an inarticulate whispci , 

Came with its airy hand to p(.)int and beckon her forward. 

Sometimes she spake with those who had seen her beloved and kn n 
Um; 

But it wjvs long ago, in some far-off place or forgotten. 

Gabriel Lajeuness© I ” said they ; “ oh, yes 1 we have seen hioi. 

He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both have gone to the piuiric 
are Hiey, and famous hunters and trappers," 
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^tlAbriel Xjajetiiiesse ! '* aaid others : oh, yes ! we have seen him. 
He is a Voyageur in the lowlands of Louisiana.*' 

Then would they say : — “ Dear child, why dream and wait for him 
longer ? , 

Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel ? others 
Who have heai-ts as tender and true, and spirits as loyal ? 

Here is Baptiste Leblanc, the notary’s son, who has loved thee 
Many a tedious year ; come, give him thy hand and be happy 1 
Thou aii; too fair to be left to braid St Catherine’s tresses.” 

Then would Evangeline answer, serenely but sjidly : — I cannot ; 
Whither my heart has gone there follows my hand, and not elsewhere. 
For when the heart goes before, like a lamp, and illumines the path 
way, 

Many things are made dear, that else lie hidden in darkness.” 

And thereupon the priest, her friend and father-confessor. 

Said with a smile: — “ 0 daugliter ! thy God thusspeaketh within theo 1 
Talk not of wasted aiFoction, affection never was wasted ; 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of refreshment 
Tliat which the fountain sends forth returns again to the fountain. 
Patience ; accomplish thy labour ; accomplish thy work of affection 
Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is godlike. 
I’herefore accomplish th^'’ labour of love, till the heart is made god 
like, 

Baiified, streng^neued, perfected, and rendered more worthy of 
heaven ! ” 

Cheered by the good man’s words, Evangeline laboured and waited. 
Still in her heart she heard the funeral dirge of the ocean. 

But with its sound there was mingled a voice that whispered, “ Do 
spair not I ” 

Thus did that poor soul wander in want and elieerless discorafortr, 
Bleeding, barefooted, over the shards and thorns of existence. 

Let me essay, 0 Muse ! to follow the wanderer’s footsteps ; 

Kot through each devious path, each changeful year of e.^istence ; 
But as a traveller follows a streamlet’s course through the valley : 
Far from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam of its water 
Here and there, in some open space, and at intervals only; 

Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan glooms that coneesl 
'fhough he behold it not, he can hear its continuous murmur ; 
Hoppy, at length, if he find the spot where it reaches an outlet, 

II. 

It was the month of May. Far down the Beautiful Ri ver, 

Past the Ohio shore, and past the mouth of the Wabash, 

Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Mississippi, 

Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by Acadian boatmen. 

It was a band of exiles ; a raft, as it were, from the shipwrecked 
Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating together, 

Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a common misfortune : 
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Mon and women and children, who, guided by hope or by hearsay, 
bought i'or their kith and their kin among the few-acred farmers 
On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair Opelousas. 

’Vith them Evangeline went, and her guide, 'the Father Felician. 
Onward o’er sunken sands, thn)ugh a wilderness sombre with forests, 
Day after day they glided adown the turbulent river ; 

Night after night, by their blazing fires, encamped on its borders. 

N ow through rusliing chutes, among green islands, where plume-like 
(.Jotton-troes nodded their sliadowy crests, they swept with the current, 
^.’hen emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sand-bars 
hay in the stream, and along the vvimpling waves of their margin. 
Shining with snow-white plume?, large flocks of pelicans waded. 
JjOvuI the landscape gi'ew, and along the shores of the river, 

Sliadod by china-trocs, in the midst of luxuriant gai'dens. 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-ciibins and dovecots. 

They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual sunimer, 
Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of orange and citron, 
Sw iicps with majestic curve the river away to the eastward. 

They, too, swerved from their course; and, entering the Bayou of 
Plaquemine, 

Soon wore lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters, 

like a network of steel, extended in every direction. 

Over their heads the t(jwering and tenehrous boughs of the cyprof;h' 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient cathedrals. 
l)eathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the herema 
Homo to their I’oosts in the cedar-trees returning at sunset, 

Or by the owl, as ho greeted the moon with demoniac laughter. 
Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed on trie water, 
Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sustaining the arches, 

1 )own through whose broken vaults it fell as through chinks in a ruin. 
Dioamlike, and indistinct, and strange v/ero all things around them; 
And o’er their spirits there came a feeling of wonder and sadness, — 
Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that cannot be compassed. 

As, at the tramp of a horse’s hoof on the turf of the prairies. 

Far in advance aie closed the leaves of the shrinking mimosa, 
bo, at the hoof -beats of fate, with sad forebodings of evil, 
bhiinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of doom has attained it. 
But Evangeline’s heart was sustained by a vision, that faintly 
Floated belore her eyes, and beckoned her on through the moonlight. 
It was the thought of her brain that assumed the shape of a phimtoni 
ilu'ough those shadowy ai.sles had Gabiiel wandeied before her. 

And every stroke of the oar now brought him neoi’er and nearer. 

Ihen in his place, at the jirow of the boat, rose one of tlie oarsmen, 
And, as a signal-sound, if others like them peradventure 
Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streams, blew a blast on his 
bugle. 

Wiid through tli© dark colonnades and corridors leafy the hlasit rang. 
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Breaking the seal of silence, and giving tongues to the forest. 

Sound ess above them the banners of moss just stirred to the niualiQ 
Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the distance, 

Over the watery floor, and V,)encatli the reverberant branches ; 

But not a voice replied ; no answer came from the darlmess ; 

And when the echoes had ceased, like a sense of pain wasilio silence 
Then Evangeline slept; but the boatmen rowed through the midn igiit, 
Silent at times, thou singing familiar Canadian boat-songs, 

Such as they sjing of old on their own Acadian rivers. 

And through the night wore lieard the mysterious sounds of the des es't^ 
Far off, indistinct, as of wave or wind in the forest, 

Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar of tho grim alligator. 

Thus ere anollior noon they emerged from those shades; and before 
them 

fjay, in the gulden sun, the lakes of the Atcliaf.ilaya. 

Watcr-inics in niyriads rocked on tlic slight undulations 
Made by the passing oars, and, l esplcndcnt in beauty, the lotus 
Ijifted her golden crown above the heads of tlie boatmen, 
r’aint was the air with the odorous breath of magnolia blossoms, 
And with tl»e heat of noon ; and numberless sylvan islands, 

I'hvigi'ant and thickly embowcied with blossoming hcdgcjs of roser., 

Is' car to whose shores they glided along, invited to sluml.)cr. 

Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were suspciidod. 

Under tho bouglis of Wachihi willov.'s, that grow by tho margin, 
Safely their boat was moored ; and scattered about on the gretaisvvai d. 
'J'iretl with their midnight toil, the weary travellers slumbered. 

Over them v.ast and high extended the cope of a cedai*. 

Swmging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and the grapo-vin^ 
Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 

On wliose j)endulous stairs the angels ascending, descending, 

Were the swift hurmning-birds, that flitted from blossom to blossom 
Such was the vision Evangeiiiie saw as shi slumbered beneath iu 
Filled v.avs her heart with love, and the dawn of an oj)ening heaven 
Lighted her soul in sleep with tho glory of regions celestial. 

Nearer and ever nearer, among the numberless islands, 

Darted a light, swift boat, that sped away o’er the water, 

Ui'ged on its course by the sinewy arms of hunters and ti'appem 
Northward its prow was turned, to the land of the bison andbeav< . 
At the helm sat a youth, with countenance tlioughtful and carew oi i 
Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, and a oadnese 
Somewhat bejmnd his years on his face was legibly written. 

Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unliappy and restless, 
Bought in the western wilds oblivion )f self and of sorrow. 

Swiftly they glided along, close under the lee of the island, 

But by the opposite bank, and behind a screen of palmettos, 

Bo that they saw not the boat, where it lay concealed in the vvill<n«, », 
Atidundisturbedby the daahof their oars, and vmBeen,wei ct hesleepor*^ 
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/Vngel of God. was tliere ixuie to awaken the Blurabering maidoi:. 
Swiftlj’^ they glided away, like the shade of a cloud on the prairie. 
After the sound of theii oars on the tholes had died in the distance^ 
As from a magic trance Uie sleepers awoke, and the maiden 
I Said with a sigh to the fri,‘Udly x>riest : — O Father Felician 1 
i Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel wanders, 
i la it a foolish dream, an idle and vague sui^erstition ? 

I Or has an angel passed, and revealed the truth to my spirit ?” 

I Then, with a blush, she added: — “Alas for my ciedulous fancy ! 

! ITnto ears like thine such words as these have m) meaning.” 

! bat made answer the reverend man, and he smiled as he answered : 

“Daughter, thy words are not idle; nor are they to mo without 
i meaning. 

Fooling is deep and still ; and the word that floats on the surface 
j Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is hidden, 

i Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what the world calls illusions, 

j Gabriel truly is near thee ; for not far away to the southward, 

! Ou the banks of the Teche, are the towms of St Maur and St Martin, 

i Thei’e the long-wandering bride shall bo given again to her bridegroom, 

■ There the long-absent pastor regain liis flock and his sheepfold. 

I Ikiautiful is the land, with its x^rairies and forests of fruit-trees; 
j Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest of heavens 

; bending above, and resting its dome on the walls of the forest. 

I They who dwell there have named it the Eden of Louisiana.” 

j And with tbese words of cheer they rose and continued their joiumoy 

Softly the evening came. The sun from the western hoiizon 
1 Like a magician extended his golden wand o’ei’ the landscape, 
i Twinkling vapours- arose ; and sky and water and forest 
; Seemed all on lire at the touch, and molted and mingled togeth.;.'* 

j Hanging between two skies, a cloud with edges of silver, 

j Floated the boat, with its diii)X)ing oars, on the motionless water 
j IHlled was Evangeline's heart with inexx^ressible sweetno.ss. 

I Touched by the magic sx^ell, the sacred founbiins of feeling 
i Glowed with the light of lovo, as the skies and v/^aters around her, 

^ Then from a neighbouring thicket the mocking-bird , wildest of singoi a 

1 Swinging aloft on a 'willow-sx^ray that hung o'er the water, 

; Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 

I That the whole air and the woodsand the waves seemed silent to lisi ei - 

! Plaintive at first were the tones and sad ; then soaring to madness 
Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Bacchantes, 
j Single notes were then heard, in sorrowful, low lamentation ; 

I Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in derision ; 

^ As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree-tox)S 
I Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the branches. 

, With such a i^relude as this, and hearts that throbbed with emotion, 
Slowly they entered the Teche, where it flows through the grecaj 
Opelousas, ^ 

And thi’ough the amber air, above the crest of the woodland. 
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j!}aw ttie column oi smoke that arose from a neighbouring dwelling 
Sounds of a horn they heai*d, and tho distant lowing of cattle. 

III. 

Nxsaii to the bank of the river, o’ershadowed by oaks, from whoof 
branches 

Garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic mistletoe flaunted. 

Such "iS the Druids cut down with golden hatchets at Yule-tide, 
Stood, secluded and still, the house of the herdsman. A garden 
Girded it round about with a belt of luxuriant blossoms, 

Filling the air with fragrance. The house itself was uf timbers 
Hewn from the cypress ti'ee, and carefully fitted together. 

Large and low was the roof ; and on slender columns supported, 
Uoso-wrenthed, vine-enchcled, a broad and spacious vei-aiida, 

Haunt of the huminii^-bird and the bee, extended around it. 

At each end of tlie house, amid the flowers of the garden, 

Stationed tho dove-cots were, as love’s perpetual symbol, 

Scenes of endless wooing, and endless contentions of rivals. 

Silence reigned o’er the place. The line of shadow and sunshine 
Han near the tops of tlie trees; but the house itself was in shadow. 
And from its chimney- top, ascending and slowly expanding 
Into the evening air, a thin blue column of smoke rose. 

In tho rear of the house, from the garden gate, ran a pathway 
Thi'ough tho great groves of oak to the skirts of the limitless prairie, 
Into whose sea of flowers the sun was slowly descending. 

Pull in his track of light, li^e ships with shadowy canvas 
Hanging loose from their spars in a motionless calm in tho tropic's, 
Stood a cluster of trees, with tangled cordage of grape-vines. 

Just where the woodbiids met the flowery surf of the prairie. 
Mounted upon his horse, with Spanish saddle and stirrups. 

Sat a herdsman, arrayed in gaiters and doublet of deej-skiu. 

Broad and brown was the face that from under the Spanish sombrero 
Gazed on the peaceful scene, with the loidly look of its master. 
Round about him were numberless herds of kine, that were grazing 
Quietly in the meadows, and breathing the vapoury freslmoss 
That uprose from the river, and spread itself over the landscape. 
Slowly lifting the horn that hung at his side, and expanding 
Fully his broad, deep chest, he blew a blast, that resounded 
Wildly and sweet and far, through the still damp air of the evening, 
Suddenly out of the grass the long white horns of the cattle 
Rose like flakes of foam on the adverse curi-ents of ocean. 

Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing rushed o'er tlie prairie. 
And the whole mass became a cloud, a shade in a distance. 

Then, as the herdsman turned to tho house, through the gate of tho 
garden 

Saw he the forms oE the priest and the maiden advancing to meet him. 
Suddenly down from his horse he sprang in amazement, and forward 
Rushed with extended arms and exclamations of wonder; 
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When they beheld his face, they recognised Basil the blacksmith. 
Hearty his welcome was, as he led his guests to the garden. 

There in an arbour of roses with endless question and answer 
Gave they vent to their hearts, and renewed their friendly embraces. 
Laughing and weeping by turns, or sitting silent and thoughtful. 
Thoughtful, for Gabriel came not; and now dark doubts and misgivings 
Stole o’er the mjiideii’s heart; and Basil, somewhat embarrassed, 

Broke the silence and said, — “ If you came by the Atchafalaya, 

How have you nowhere encountered my Gabriel’s boat on the bayous?” 
Over Evangeline’s face at the words of Basil a shade passed. 

Tears came into her eyes, and she said, with a tremulous accent, — 
*'Gone? is Gabriel gone?” and, concealing her face on his shoulder, 

All her o'erbuixiened heart gave way, and she we[)t and lamented. 

Then the good Ba.yil said, — and his voice grew blithe as he said it,— 

“ Be of good cheer, my child; it is only to-day he departed. 

Foolish boy 1 he has left me alone with my herds and my horses. 

Moody and restless grown, and tried and troubled, his spirit 
Could no longer endure the calm of this quiet existence- 
Thinking ever of thee, uncertain and son*owful ever, 

Ever silent, or speaking only of thee and his troubles, 
lie at length had become so tedious to men and to maidens, 

Tedious even to me, that at length I bethoTight me, and sent him 
Unto the town of Adayes to trade for mules with the Spaniards. 

Thence he will follow the Indian trails to the Ozark Mountains, 
Hunting for furs in the forests, on rivers trapping the beaver. 

Therefore he of good cheer; we will follow the fugitive lover ; 

He is not far on his way, and the Pates and the streams are against, 

him. \ 

Up and away to-morrow, and through the red dew of the morning i 

We will follow him fast, and bring him back to his prison,” j 

:■ 

Then glad voices were heard, and up from the hanks of the river | 
Borne aloft on his comrades’ arms, came Michael the fiddler. | 

Long under Basil’s roof had he lived like a god on Olympus, j 

Having no other care than dispensing music to mortals. 

Far renowned was he for his silver locks and his fiddle. | 

“ Long live Michael,” they cried, “ our brave Acadian minstrel ! i 

As they bore him aloft in triumphal procession ; and straightway 
Father Felician advanced with Evangeline, greeting the old man '< 
Kindly and oft, and recalling the ijast, while Basil, enraptured, | 

Hailed with hilarious joy his old companions and gossips, [ 

Laughing loud and long, and embracing mothers and daughter. 

Much they marvelled to see the wealth of the ci-devant blaclcsmith, 

All his domains and his herds, and his patriarchal demeanour; 

Much they marvelled to hear his tales of the soil and the climate. 

And of the prairies, whose numberless herds were his who would 
take them ; 

Each one thought in his heart, that he, too, would go and do likewise. 
Thus they ascended the steps, and, crossing the aiiy veraiwla, 

c 
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Entered tli© haU of the honae, where already the supper of Basil 
Waited his late return ; and they rested and feasted together. 

Over the Joyous feast the sudden darkness* descended. 

A.U was silent without, and, illuming the landscape with silver, 

Fair rose the dewy moon and the myriad stars ; but within doors, 
Brighter than these, shone the faces of friends in the glimmering 
lamplight. ^ 

Then from his station aloft, at the head of the table, the herdsman 
Poured forth his heart and his wine together in endless profusion. 
Lighting his pipe, that was filled with sweet Natchitoches tobacco, 
Thus he spake to hisguestswho listened, and smiled as they listened : — 
'‘Welcome once more, my friends, who so long have been friendlesj- 
and homeless, 

Welcome once more to a homo, that is better perchance than the old 
one ! 

Here no himgry winter congeals our blood like the rivers ; 

Here no stony ground provokes the wrath of the farmer. 

Smoothly the ploughshare runs through the soil as a keel tlirougb 
the water. 

A.11 the year round the orange-groves are in blossom ; and grass grows 
More in a single night than a whole Canadian summer. 

Here, too, numberless herds run wild and unclaimed in the prairit^.s; 
Here, too, lands may be had for the asking, and forests of timber 
With a few blows of the axe are hewn and framed into houses. 

After your houses are built, and your fields are yellow with liarvests, 
No King George of Hngl.aud shall drive you away from yoiii 
homesteads, 

Burning your dwellings and barns, and stealing your farms and youi 
cattle.” 

Speaking these words, he blew a wrathful cloud from his nostrils. 
And his huge, brawny hand came thundering down on the table, 

So that the guests all started; and Father Felician, astounded, 
Suddenly paused, with a pinch of snuff half-way to his nostrils. 

But the brave Basil resumed, and his words were milder and g.ayer : - 
“ Only beware of the fever, my friends, beware of the fever ! 

For it is not like that of our cold Acadian climate, 

Cured by wearing a si)ider hung round one's neck in a nutshell ! ’* 
Then there were voices heard at the door, and footsteps approaching. 
Sounded upon the stairs ami the floor of the breezy veranda. 

It Wcis the neighbouring Creoles and small Acadian planters, 

W'ho had been suininonedall to the house of Basil the herdsman. 
Meny the meeting was of ancient comrades and neighbours : 

Friend clasped friend in his arms; and they who before weir 
strangers, 

Meeting in exile, became straightway as friends to each other, 
Drawn by the gentle bond of a common country together. 

But in the neighhourin|[ hall a strain of music, proceeding 
Fi’om the accordant strings of Michael’s melodious fiddle. 
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Brdko up all further speech. Away, like children delighted. 

All things forgotten beside, they gave themselves to the maddening 
Whirl of the fizzy dapce, as it swept and swayed to tlie music, 
Dreamlike, with beaming eyes, and the rush of fluttering garment-. 

Meanwhile, apjirt, at the head of the hall, the priest and tin 
herdsman 

f5at, conversing together of past and i)rescnt and future ; 

While Evangeline stood like one entranced, for within her 
Olden memories rose, and loud in the midst of the music 
Heard she the sound of the sea, and an irrepressible sadness 
(>ame o’er her heart, and unseen she stole forth into the garden. 
Ileantiful was the night. Behind the black wall of the forest, 

Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. On the river 
Fell here and thijre through the branches a tremulous gleam of tb-' 
moonlight, 

Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and devious spirit. 
Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers of the garden 
I'oured out their 30ulin odours, that were their prayers andconfessioii.s 
Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent Caithiisian. I 

V\iller of fragiaiice than they, and as heavy with sliadows and night i 

dews. 

Hung the heart of the maiden. The calm and the magical moonlight ' 
Seemed to inundate her soul with indefinable longings, ! 

I As, through the garden gate, beneath the brown shade of the oak-treea, 

! I’assed she along the path to the edge of the measureless prairie, 
j Silent it lay, with a silvery haze upon it, and fire*fiies 
J Gleaming and floating away in mingled and infinite numbers. 

Ovei her head the stars, the thoughts of God in the heavens. 

Shone on the eyes of man, who had ceased to marvel and worship, 

Save when a blazing comet was seen on the walls of that temple, 

As if a hand had appeared and written upon them, “ Upliarsin.” 

And the soul of the maiden, between the stars and the fire-flies, 
Wandered alone, and she cried, — Gabriel! 0 my beloved! 

Art thou so near unto me, and yet I cannot behold thee? 

Art thou so near unto n)c, and yet thy voice does not reach me? 

Ah ! how often thy feet have trod this path to the prairie ! 

Ah ! how often thine eyes have looked on the wot)cl lands around me 1 
All ! how often beneath this oak, returning from labour, 

' Thoudia&t lain down to rest, ami to dream of me in thy slumbers I 
When shall these eyes behold, these arms be folded about thee?” 

Loud and sudden and near the note of a whip-j>oor-will sounded 
Like a flute in the woods; and anon, through the neighbouring thicket s 
Farther and farther away it floated and 'dropped into silence. 

Patience ! ” whispered the oaks from oracular caverns of darkness 
And, from the moonlit meadow', a sigh responded, ** To-morrow ! '^ 

Bright rose the sun next day; and all the fiowei's of the garder 
Hskhefl his shining feet with their tears, and anointed his treeser; 
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With the <1eiicioi»i halm that they bore in their vases of crystal 
** Farewell!’* said the priest, as he stood at the shadowy threshold* 

See that yon bring us the Prodigal Son from his fasting and famine. 
And, too, the Foolish Virgin, who slept when the bridegroom waf* 
c<>tning.” 

Farewell ! ” answered the maiden, and, smiling, with Basil descended 
Down to the river’s brink, where the boatmen already were waiting. 
Thusbeginningtheii' journey with morning, and suiishmc, and gladness, 
Swiftly they followed the flight of him who was speeding before them, 
Blown by the blast of fate like a dead leaf over the desert. 

Not that day, nor the next, nor yet the day that succeeded, 

Found they trace of his course, iii lake or forest or river; 

Nor, after many days, had tliey found him; but vague and uncerttiiii 
Rumours alone wtu’e their guides through a wild and desolato country; 

Till, at the little inn of the Sp:uiish town of Adayes, 

Weary ami w«jin, they alighted, and learned from tlie garruhnis 1 
landlord, 

That on tlie day before, with horses and guides and conipaiiions. 

Gabriel loft the village, and took the road of the prairies. 

IV 

Fati in the West there lii‘S a desert land, where the mountains 
Lilt, through perpetual snows, their lofty and luminous summits, 

Down from their jagged, <leepravi]ies, where the gorge, like a gateway 
Opens a passage rude to the wheels of the emigrant’s wag^gon. 

Westward the Oregon flows and the AV.'dl nv-y and Owyhee. 

Eastward, with devious course, die W;n,l rivrr Tvlountains, 

Through the S*\’eet-water Valley pro‘’;‘i> h;;ps die Nebraska ; 

And to the south, from Foiitainc-cpii-bout and the iSpaiiish sierras, 
Fretted vdtli sands and rock.s, and swept by the wind of the desert, 
Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend to the ocean, 

Like the great chords of a liarp, in loud and solemn vibrations. 
Spreading between tln^se streams are the wondrous, be.'iiitiful prairies 
Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and sunshine. 

Bright with luxuriant clu.sters of roses and pui-ple am 'Orphan. 

Over them wander the buffalo herds, and the elk and the ro(‘buck ; 

Over them wander the wolves, ainl herds of riderless horses; | 

Fires ihat blast and blight, and winds that are weary with travel ; 

Over them wander the scattered tribc.s of Islirnaers children, 

Staining the desert with blood; and above) their teri-ible war-trails 
Cii'cles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, tlie vulture, 

Like the implacable so\il of a chieftain slaughtered in battle, 

By inviKiblo stairs ascending and scaling the heavens. 

H ere and tliere rise smokes from the camps of these savage marauder- , 

Here and there rise groves from the margins of swift-running rivej’s 
And the giim, taciturn bear, the anchorite monk of the desert, 

Climbs down their dark ravines ‘to dig for roots by the brook-side, 

And over all is the sky, the clear and crystalline heaven. 

Like the proioctin^r hand of God invert^ above them. 
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Into this wonderful land, at the base of the Ozark Mountains, 
li^abriel far had entered, with hunters and trappers beliiiid him. 

Day after day, with their Indian guides, the maiden and Basil 
Followed his flying stops, and thought each day to o’ertake him. 
Sometimes they saw, or thought they saw, the smoke of his camp-fire 
Rise in the morning air from the distant plain; but at nightfall, 
Wh(jn they had reached the place, they found only embers and ashes 
And, though their hearts were sad at timesaud theii’ bodies were weary; 
Hope still guided them on, as the magic Fata Morgana 
Showed them her lakes of light, that retreated and vanished befoic 
them. 

Once, as they sat by their evening fire, there silently entered 
Into the little camp an Indian woman, whose features 
Wore deep traces of sorrow, and patience as great as her sorrow. 

She was a Shawnee woman returning home to her people, 

From tlie far-off hunting-grounds of the cruel Camanches, 

Where her Canadian husband, a Coureur-des-Bois, had been murdered, 
Touclied were their hearts at her story, and wannest and friendliest 
welcome 

Gave they, with words of cheer, and she sat and feasted among them 
Chi the bufialo-meat and the venison cooked on the embers. 

Blit when their meal was done, and Basil and all his companions. 
Worn with the long day’s march andthe chase of the deer and the hisoi\ 
Stretclied themselves on the gi*ouud, and slept where the quivering 
fire-light 

Flashed on their sv/arthy cheeks, and their forms wrapped up in then 
blankets, 

Tlien at the door of Evangeline’s tent she sat and repeated 
Slowly, with soft, low voice, and the charm of her Indian accent, 

All the tale her love, with its pleasures, and pains, and reverses. 
Much Evangeline wept at the tale, and to know that another 
l]aplc,ss heart like her own had loved and had been disappointed. 
Moved to the depths of her soul by pity and woman’s compassion, 
Vet in her sorrow pleased that one who had suffered was near her. 
She in turn related her love and aU its disasters. 

Mute with wonder the Shawnee sat, and when she had ended 
Still was mute ; hut at length, as if a myateriotis horror 
Passed thro ugh her brain, shespake,andrepoatedthetaleofthoMowis ■ 
Mowia, the bridegroom of suow, who won and w^edded a maiden, 
But, when the morning came, arose and passed from the wigwam, 
IMding and melting away and dissolving into the sun shme, 

Till she beheld him no more, though she followed far into the forest 
Then, in those sweet, low tones, that seemed like a weird incantation, 
Told she the tale of the fair Lilinau, who was wooed by a phantom, 
That, through the pines o’er her father’s lodge, in the hush of the 
twilight, 

Breathed like the everdng wind, and whispered love to the maiden* 
Till she followed his green and waving plume thi'ough the forest. 
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And nerer more returned, nor was seen again by her people. 

Silent with wonder and strange surprise, Evangeline listened 
To the soft flow of her magical words, till the region around her 
Seemed like enchanted ground, and her swarthy guest the enchantress 
Slowly over the tops of the Ozark Mountains the moon rose, 

I ighting the Httle tent, and with a mysterious splendour 
touching the sombre leaves, and embracing and fiUing the woodlanu 
With a delicious sound the brook rushed by, and the branches 
Swayed and sighed overhead in scarcely audible whispers. 

Filled with the thoughts of love was Evangeline’s heart, but a secret, 
Subtile sense crept in of pain and indefinite terror. 

As the cold, poisonous snake creeps into the nest of the swallow. 

It was no earthly fear. A breath from the region of spirits 
Seemed to lloat in the air of night; and she felt for a moment 
That, like the Indian maid, she, too, was ])iu*suing a phantom. 

And with this thought she slept, and the fear and the phantom had 
vanished. 

j Early u]>on the morrow the march was resumed; and the Shawnee 
j Said, as they journeyed along, — ^'On the western slope of these 
mountains. 

Dwells in his little village the Black Kobe chief of the Mission. 
Much he teaches the people, and tolls them of Mary and Jesus; 
Loud laugh their hearts \n ith joy, and weep with pain, as they hear him,” 
Thou, with a sudden and secret emotion, Evimgolino answered, — 
Let us go to the Mission, tor there good tidings await us 1 ” 
Thither they turned their steeds; and behind a spur of the mountains. 
Just as the sun went down, they heard a murmur of voices. 

And in a meadow gi-oen and broad, by the bank of a river, 
j 6aw the tents of the Christians, the tents of the Jesuit Mission, 
j Under a towering oak, that stood in the midst of the village, 

j Knelt the Black Kobe chief with his children. A crucifix fastened 

I High on the trunk of the tree, and overshadowed by gta])e-vinps, 
Looked with its agonised face on the multitude kneeling beneath it 
This was their rural chapel. Aloft, through tbe intricate arclies 
Of its aerial roof, arose the chant of their vespers. 

Mingling its notes with the soft susurrus and sighs of the branches. 
Silent, with heads uncovered, the travellers, nearer approaching, 
Knelt on the swarded floor, and joined in the evening devotions, 
But when the service was done, and the benediction had fallen 
Forth from the hands of the pi-iest, like seed from the hands of tlv> 
sower, 

Slowly the reverend man advanced to the strangers, and bade them 
W elcome ; and when they replied, he smiled with benignant expression 
Hearing the home-like sounds of his mother-tongue in the forest. 
And with words of kindness conducted them into his wigwam. 
There upon mats and skins they reposed, oufl on cakes of the maize-eai 
Feasted, and slaked their thirst from tl^ water-gourd of the teacher, 
floon was theii* story told; and the priest wMi solemnity answered:— 
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** Not six suns have risen and set since Gabriel, seated 
On this mat by my side, where now the maiden reposes, 

Told me this same sad tale ; then arose and continued his journeyl " 
Soft was the voice of Ihe priest, and he spake with an accent of kind- 
ness ; 

But on Evangeline’s heart fell his words as in winter the snow-flakes 
Fall into some lone nest from which the birds have departed. 

“ Far to the nortli he has gone,” continued the priest ; “ but in autumn, 
When the chase is done, will return again to the Mission.” 

Then Evangeline said, and her voice was meek and submissive, — 
Let me remain with thee, for my soul is sad and afflicted.” 

So seemed it wise and well unto all ; and betimes on the morrow, 
Mounting his Mexican steed, with his Indian guides and companions, 
Homeward Basil returned, and Evangeline stayed at the Mission. 

Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each other,- - 
Days and weeks and months ; and the fields of maize that were 
springing 

Green from the ground when a stranger she came, now waving above 
1 her, 

( Lifted their slender shafts, with leaves interlacing, and forming 
! Cloisters for mendicant crows and granaries pillaged by squirrels 
Then in the golden weather the maize was husked, and the maidens 
Blushed at each blood-red ear, for that betokened a lover, 

But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief in the com-field. 
Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought not her lover. 

“ Bationce ! ” the priest would say ; “have faith, and thy prayer will 
be answered ! 

Look at this delicate plant that lifts its head from the meadow, 

See how its leaves all point to the north, as tme as the magnet ; 

It is the compass-flower, that the finger of God has suspended 
Here on its fragile stalk, to direct the traveller’s journey 
Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the desert. 

Such in the soul of man is faith. The blossoms of passion, 

Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller of fragrance, 

But they beguile us, and lead us astray, and their odour is deadly. 
Only this humble plant can guide us here, and hereafter 
Crown us with asphodel flowers, that are wet with the dews of 
nepenthe.” 

So came the autumn, and passed, and the winter, — yet Gabriel 
came not ; 

Blossomed the opening spring, and the notes of the robin and blue- 
bird 

Sounded sweet upon wold and in wood, yet Gabriel came not. 

But on the breath of the summer winds a rumour was wafted 
Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odour of blossom. 

Far to the north and east, it said, in the Michigan forests, 

Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of the Saginaw river 
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And, with returning guides, that sought the lakes of St l^awrence, 
Saying a sad farewell, Evangeline went from the Mission. 

When over weary ways, by long and perilous marches. 

She had attained at length the depths of the Michigan forests, 
Found she the hunter's lodge deserted and fallen to ruin ! 

Thus did the long sad years glide on, and in seasons and places 
Divert and distant far was seen the wandering maiden ; — 

Now in the tents of gi*ace of the meek Moravian Missions, 

Now in tlie noisy camps and the battle-fields of the army, 

Now in secluded hamlets, in towns and populous cities. 

Like a phantom she came, and passed away unremembered. 

Fair was she and young, when in ho])e began the long joumoy; 
Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended. 

Each succeeding year stole something away from her beauty, 
Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the gloom and the shadow. 
Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of grey o'er her for** 
head, 

Dawn of another life, that broke o’er her earthly horizon, 

As in the eastern sky the first fiiint streaks of the morning. 

V. 

In that delightful laud which is washed by the Delaware's waters. 
Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the apostle, 

Stands on the banks of its beatitiful stream the city he founded. 
There all the air is balm, and the peach is the emblem of beauty. 
And the streets still re-echo the names of the trees of the forest, 

As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose haunts they molested 
There from the troubled sea had Evangeline landed, an exile, 
Finding among the children of Penn a home and a coiuitry. 

There old lieii(5 Leblanc had died; and when he departed, 

Saw at his side only one of all his hundred descendants. 

Something at least there was in the friendly streets of the city, 
Something that spoke to her heart, and made her no longer a stranger , 
And her oar was pleased with the thee” and “ thou” of the Quakers. 
For it recalled the past, the old Acadian country, 

Where all men were equal, and all were brothers and sisters. 

So, when the fruitless search, the disappointed endeavour. 

Ended, to recommence no more npon earth, uncomplaining, 
Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned her thoughts ajid bei 
footsteps. 

As from a momitain's top the rainy mists of the morning 
HoU away, and afar we behold the landscape below us. 
Sun-illumined, with shining rivers and cities and hamlets, 

So fell the mists from her mind, and she saw the world far below ht'r 
Dark no longer, but all illumined with love ; and the pathway 
Which she had climbed so far, lying smooth and fair in the distance. 
Gabriel was not forgotten. Within her heart was his image. 
Clothed in the beauty of love and youth, as last she beheld him, 
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Only moi*e beautiful made by his deathlike silence and absence. 

Into her thoughts of him time entered not, for it was not. 

Over him years had no power ; he was not changed, but transfigured ; 
Pie had become to her Jieart as one who is dead, and not absent ; 
Patience and abnegation of self, and devotion to others, 

This was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had taught her. 

So was her love diffused, but, like to some odorous spices, 

Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling the air with aroma. 

Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to follow 
jffeekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of her Saviour. 

Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Mercy; frequenting 
j Lonely and wretched roofs in the crowded lanes of the city, 

Where distress and want concealed themselves from the sunlight, 
Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished neglected. 

Night after night, when the world was asleex>, as the watchma 
repeated 

Loud, through the gusty streets, thnt .all was well in the city, 

High at some lonely window he saw rue light of her taper. 

Day after day, in the grey of the dawn, as slow through the suburb.' 

I Plodded the German farmer, with flowers and fruits for the market 
j Met he that meek, pale face, returning home from its watchings. 

I 

I Then it camo to pass that a pestilence fell on the city, 
s Presaged by wondr(jns signs, and mostly by flocks of wild pigeons, 
Darkening the sun in their flight, with naught m their crav^'s but ai’ 
acorn. 

A.nd, 0.S the tides of the sea arise in the month of September, 
P'looding some silver stream, till it sxn-eads to a lake in the meadow, 

I So death flooded life, and, o’erflowing its natural margin, 

I S[)r('a(l to a brackish lake the silver stream of existuiiee. 

Wealth liad no power to bribe, nor beauty to charm, tlm oxq)ressor ; 

1 But all ])erished alike beneath the scourge of his auger ; — 

I Only, alas ! the iK)or, who had neither friends nor attendiuits, 
i Crexit a^vay to die in the almshouse, home of the homeless. 

I Then in the suburbs it stood, in the midst of meadows and v\'0!>d 
j lands ; — 

Now the city surrounds it; but still, with its gateway and wicket 
Meek, in the midst of sjdendour, its humble walls seem to echo 
Softly the words of the Lord : — “ The poor ye always have with you.” 
Thither, by night and by day, came the Sister of Mercy. The dying 
Looked up into her face, and thought, indeed, to behold there 
Gleams of celestial light encircle lier forehead with splendour, 

Such as the ^iiist paints o’er the brows of saints and ax)ostles, 

Or sucli as hangs by night o’er a city seen at a distance. 

Unto their eyes it seemed the lamps of ^the city celestial. 

Into whose shining gates ere long their spirits would enter. 

Thus, on a Sabbath mom, through the streets, deserted and silent 
Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of the almshouse. 
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Sweet on the Bummer air was the odour of flowers in the garden ; 
And she paused on her way to gather the fairest among them, 

That the dj^ng once more might rejoice in their fragrance and beauty. 
Then, as she mounted the stairs to the corridors, cooled by the east 
wind, 

Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from the belfry of Christ 
Church, 

While, intermingled with these, across the meadows were wafted 
Sounds of psalms, that were sung by the Swedes in their church at 
Wicaco. 

Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour on her spirit ; 
Something vvitbin her said, — At length thy trials are ended 
And, with light in her looks, she entered the ehambers of sickness. 
Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful attendants, 
Moistening the feverish lip and the aching brow, and in silence 
Closing tlic sightless eyes of the dead, and concealing their faces, 
Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of snow by the road-side. 
Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline entere<l, 

Turned on it.s pillow of pain to gaze while she passed, for her presence 
Fell on their htrarts like a ray of the .- un on the walls of a prison. 
And, as site looked around, she saw how Death, the consoler, 
ijaying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it for ever. 

Many familiar forms had disappeared in the night-time ; 

Vacant their places were, or filled already by strangers. 

Suddenly, as if arreste<l by fear or a feeling of wonder, 

Still she stood, with her colourless lips apart, wliiJc a shudder 
Uan through her frame, and, forgotten, the flowerets dropped fro3\) 
her fingers, 

And from her eyes and cheeks the light and bloom of the morning. 
Then there escaped from her Ups a cry of such terrible anguish, 
U’hat the dying heard it, and started up from their pillows. 

On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an old man. 
Long; and thin, and grey were the locks that shaded his temples ; 
But, as htj lay in the morning light, his face for a moment 
Seemed to assume once more tlie forms of its cailier manhood , 

So are wont to be changed the faces of those who are dying. 

Hot and red on Ins lips still Imrncd the flush of the fever, 

As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had besprinkled its portals, 
Thcat the Angel of Death might see the sign, and pass over. 
Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and his spirit exhausted 
Seemed to be sinking down through infinite depths in the darkness, 
Darkness of slumber and death, for ever sinking and sinking. 

Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied reverbei'ations, 
Heard he that cry of pain, and through the hush that succeeded 
Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and saint-like, 

“ Gabriel I 0 ray beloved ! ” and tiied away into silence. 

Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the home of his childhood ; 
Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan rivers among them, 



Village, and mountam, and woodlands; and, walking under then 
shadow, 

A.S in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in his vision. 

Tears came into his oyfes ; and as slowly he lifted his eyelids, 
Vanished the vision away, but Evangeline knelt by his bedsklc. 
Vainly he strove to whisi>er her name, for the accents unuttered 
Died on his lips, and their motion revealed what his tongue would 
have spoken. 

Vamly be strove to rise; and Evangeline, kneeling beside him. 
Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom. 

Sweet was the light of his eyes; but it suddenly sank into darkness^ 
As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a casement. 

All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow. 

All the aching of heait, the restless, unsatislied longing. 

All the dull, dee^) i^aiu, and coirstant anguish of patience J 
And, ofl she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom, 
Meekly she bowed her own, and muianured, “ Father, I thank thoe !** 


Stlll stands the forest primeval; but far away from its shadow. 
Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lovers are sleeping. 

Under the humble 'svalls of the little Catholic churchyard. 

In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown and uunoticcdL 
Daily the tides of life go ebbing and llowiug beside them, 
i'liousands of thi’obhing hearts, where theirs are at rest and for evei , 
Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are busy; 

Tho usauds of toihug 1 lands, where theirs have ceased from their labours , 
} Thousauds of weary feet, where thehs have completed their journey ! 

! Still stands the foi (^st primeval ; hut under the shade of its branches 
Dwells another race, with other customs and language. 

Only along the shoi'c of the mournfid and misty Atlantic 
Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers from exile 
Wandered hack to their native land to die m its bosom. 

In the lisherman’s cot the wheel and the loom are still busy; 
Maidens still wear theh Norman caps and their Icirtles of homespun 
And by the evening fire repeat Evangeline’s story, 

While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced noighhouriug ocean 
bpcaks, in ticcents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest, 
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i'LEASANT it waa, when woods Wfeie green, 
And winds were soft and low, 

To lie amid some sylvan scene, 

Where, the long drooping houghs hetwoc; 
Sliadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate con>e and go; 

Or where llie denser grove receive <f 
No sunlight from above, 
lint the dark foliage interweaves 
111 one niibroken roof of leaves, 
Uiidenieath whoso sloping eave.K 
The shadows hardly move. 

Beneath some jiatriarchal ti\<ir 
I lay upon the ground; 

His hoary arms uplifted he. 

And all the broad leaves over me 
Claiiped their little hands in glee. 

With one continuous sound, — 

A slumberous sound, — a sound tiiafc brjiifE, 
The feelings of a dream, — 

Ab of innumerable wings* 
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Ab, when a bell no longer swings, 
yaint the hollow murmur rings 
O’er meadow, lake, and stream. 

And dreams of that which cannot die. 

Bright visions, came to me, 

As lap[)ed in thought 1 used to lie, 

Atid gaze into the summer sky, 

Where tiie sailing clouds went by, 

Like ships iipon the sea ; 

Dreams that the soul of youth engage 
Ere Fancy has been quelled; 

Old legends of the monkish i^age, 
'J’raditions of the saint and sage, 

'J’ales that have the rime of age, 

And chronicles of Eld. 

Ainl, loving still these quaint old theme,', 
Even in the city’s throng 
I feel the freshness of the streams, 

’ll lilt, crossed by shades and sumiy ghaam/.-. 
Water the green land of dreams, 

The holy land of song. 

Therefoie, at J’entecost, which brliig.s 
Tlie Siu'ing, clothed like a bride. 

When iK'slling buds unfold their wings, 
And hishop’s-caps have golden rings, 
Musing upon many things, 

1 sought the woodl.'.nds wide. 

i^ie green trees whispered low and mild j 
It ^^'as a sound of joy ! 

They wej-e my pl-g\ unites wdien a child, 
And rociK'd me in their arms so wild ! 
♦Still they looked at me and smiled, 

As if 1 were a boy ; 

And ever whispered, mild and low% 

“ Come, be a cliild once more !” 

And waved their long arms to and fro, 
And beckoned solemnly and slow ; 

Oh, T could not choose but go 
lato the w^oodlands hoar; 

/ato the blithe and breathing air, 

Into the solemn wood, 
flolemn and silent everywhere 1 
Nature with folded brnds seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer 1 
Like one In prayer I stood. 
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Bftfore me rose an avenue 
Of tall and soznbrous pines ; 

Abroad their fan -like branches grew, 

And, where the Hunshiiie darted through, 

Sp»^ a vapour soft and blue, 

In long and sloping lines. 

And, falling on my weary brain. 

Like a fast-falling shower, 

The dreams of youth came bacl^ .igair ; 

Low lispings of the summer rain. 

Dropping on the ripened grain ; 

As once upon the flower. 

Visions of cliildhood ! stay, oh, stay * 

Ye were so sweet and wild ! 

And distant voices 8eeme<l to say, 

** It cannot be! They pass away ! 

Other themes demand thy lay ; 

Thou art no more a child! 

'' The land of Song within thee lies, 

\Yatered by living springs; 

The lids of Fancy’s sle<rple.«s eyes 

Are gates unto that Pai-adise, | 

1 loly thoughts, like stars, arise, \ ' 

Its clou^ are angels* wings. | 

*' Learn, that henceforth thy song sli-d! h | 

Not mountains cax>ped with snow. | 

Nor forests sounding like the j?ea, 

Nor rivers flowing censtflessly, 

Where the woodlaiuls bend to see 
The bending heavens below. 

There is a foi est where the din 
Of iron branches sounds ! 

A mighty river roars Ixdween, 

And wliosoever looks therein, 

Sees the heavens all black with sin. - 
Sees not its depths nor bounds. 

Athwart the swinging branches cas» . 

Soft rays of sun-sUino pour; 

Then comes the fearful wintry blast. ; 

Our hopes, like withered leaves, fall fasv' 

}*allid lij)S say, * It is j>ast ! 

We can return no more !’ 

“ I^ook, then, into thine heart, and wrih : 

Yes, into Iiife's deep stream 1 
All forms of sorrow and delight, 
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A.n solemn Voices of the Night, 
That can soothe thee, or affright, - 
Be these henceforth thy theme." 


HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 

Ao'TTaa-irjf TfilWiaros- 

1 HEARD the trailing garments of the Nigl'.t 
Sweep through her marble hails ! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls ! 

I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 

Stoop o’er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night. 

Ah of the one I love. 

1 heaj d the sounds of sorrow and delight, 

^riie manifold soft chimes, 

That fill the haunted ehaiubers of the Night, 

Like some old poet’s rhymes. 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose ; 

The foiuitain of j^erpetual peace dows there, — 
From those deep cisterns flows. 

0 holy Night ! from thee I Icam to bear 
What man Las borne before ! 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 

And they conipbin more. 

IViaco I Peace ! Orestes like I breathe this lU'aycT 5 
Dciscoiid with broad -winged flight, 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed lor, the most fail 
The best bclov^id Night ! 


A PSALM OF LIFE. 

WHAT THE HEART OP THE YOUNG MAN SAID TO THE PSAT 

Tell me not, in mournfid numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream 1" 

For the soul is dead that slumberB, 

And things are not what they seem 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal; 

** Dust thou art, to dust retiirnest, ’ 

Was not spoken of the soul 


%| VOICES OF THE TTIGHT. 

N'ot enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day.' 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting. 

And our hearts, though stout and brave- 
l&till, like muffled drums, are ’beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

Ill the world’s broad field of battle. 

In tlie bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a iiero in the strife ! 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead 1 
4ct, — act in the living Present ! 

Heai-t within, and God o’erhead ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, depai-tiiig, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; — 

Foot] n'iuts, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o’er life’s sojtnnn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeuig, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait. 


THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS 

Tueiie is a roaj)cr, whose name is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen, 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And the n(>woi's that grow between. 

" Shall 1 have nought that is fair? ” saitli he ; 

“ Ha\^o nought but the bearded grain; 

I’hough tke breath of these flowers is sweet b) im-, 
I will give them all back ngain.” 

He ga^cd at the flowers with tearful eyes. 

Re kissed their drooping leaves; 

It was for the Lord of Par^se 
He bound them in his sheavec. 



TOEIB LIOHl? OJ STABS. 






*** My Lord has need of these flowerets gay/' 
The Beaper said, and smiled; 

" Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
Where he was once a child. 

They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care; 

And saints, upon their garments white, 
These sacred blossoms wear.” 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love ; 

She knew she should find them ^ again 
In the fields of light above. 

Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 

The Beaper came that day; 

'Twas an angel visited the green earth 
And took the flowers away. 


THE LIGHT OP STABS. 

The night is come, but not too soon; 
And sinking silently. 

Ail silently, the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky. 

There is no light in earth or heaven 
But the cold light of stars ; 

And the first wateh of night is given 
To the red planet Mars. 

Is it the tender star of love ? 

The star of love and dreams? 

Oh, no 1 fitnn that blue tent above, 

A hero’s armour gleams. 

And earnest thoughts within me rise. 
When I behold afar. 

Suspended in the evening ddes, 

The shield of that red star. 

0 star of strength I 1 see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain; 

Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand 
And 1 am strong again. 

Within my breast there is no light 
But the cold light of stars; 

1 give the first watch of the night 
^0 the red planet Mai’s. 


' > M f, ’ » yucftem or thb kisht, 

' iQb iiaw <t iiie raiconquere^ 

* Ue rii08 in my breanfc, 

I / Itesrene, and resolute, and stiU, , 

Gfdm, and self-possessed. 

y ibid thou, too, whosoe’er thou art, 

^ That reade^ this brief psalm, 

As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 

Oh, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To sniffer and be strong. 


FOOTSTEPS OP ANGELS 

Whew the hours of Bay are numbered, 
And the voices of the Night 

Wake the better soul, that slumbered; 

To a holy, calm delight ; 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted. 

And, like phantoms grim and tali, 

Shadows from the fitful fire-hght 
Dance upon the parlour wall; 

Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 

The bdoved, the true-hearted, 

Come to visit me once more; 

He, the young and strong, who chorialiod 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the road-side fell and perished. 

Weary with the march of life * 

They, the holy ones and weakly, 

Who the cross of suffering bore. 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 

Spake with us on earth no more I 

And with them the Being Beauteous 
Who unto my youth was given, ^ 

More than aU things else to love me 
And is now a saint in heaven. 

With a slow and noiseless footst^ 
Comes that messett^ divine, 

Takes the vacaxit ohm beside me. 

Lays her gentle hand in mine. 
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IfLOWBRS. 

And fl!ie dte and gazes at j!ae 
With tliQse de^ and ietider eyes. 
Like tbe stars, so still and saintaike, 
liooking downward £roxa the skies. 

Uttered not, yet comprdiended, 

Js the spirit*s voic^ess prayer. 
Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 

Oh, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside. 

If I but remember only 
Such as these hare hved and died f 


FLOWERS. 

Sfakb full well, in language quaint and olden, 

/ One who dweUeth by the castled Rhine, 
When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
j Stars, that in earth’s Armament do shine ; — 

I Stars they are, wherein we read our history. 

As astrologers and seers of eld ; 

Yet not wrapped about with awful mystery, 
like the burning stars, which they beheld 

Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stars above ; 

But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of his love. 

Bright and glorious is lhat revelaiion. 

Written all over this great world of ours ; 

Making evident our own creation, 

In ihese stars of earth, — these golden flowenir 

And the Poet, faithful and far-seeing, 

Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a jpast 

Of the self-same universal being 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. 

Gots^us flowerets in the sunlight sh.-iing, 
Blossoms flaunting in the eye of oay, 

Treznulous leaves, with soft and sUver lining, 
Bu 48 that open onty to decay ; 

Brilhant hc^es, all woven in gorgeous rissues. 
Flaunting gailjsr in the golden hghtj 

Laj^ deinres, with most imcertam Issues, 
wishes, blossoming^t night i 




#8 VbK®B OF THE NIGHT. 

IHieso in flowets and men are more flian seeming, 
Woiidiigs are they of the self-same powers, 

Which the poet, in no idle dreaming^ 

See^ in himself and in the flowers. 

Eveiywhere about us are they glowing, 

Some like stars, to tell us Spring is lK)m ; 

Others, their blue eyes with tears o'erflowing. 
Stand like Ruth amid the golden com; 

Not alone in Spring’s armorial bearing, 

And in Summer’s green-emblazoned fleld. 

But in arms of brave old Autumn’s wearing, 

In the centre of his brazen shield ; 

Not alone in meadows and green alleys, 

On the mountain-top, and by the brink 

Of sequestered pools in woodland valleys,^ 

Where the slaves of Nature stoop to drink ; 

Not alone in her vast dome of glory, 

Not on graves of bird and beast jdone. 

But in old cathedrals, high and hoary, 

On the tombs of heroes, carved in stone; 

In the cottage of the rudest peasant, 

In ancestral homes, whose crumbling towers, 

Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 

Tell us of the ancient Games of Flowers; 

In all places, then, and in all seasons, 

Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 

Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons. 

How akin they are to human things. 

And with childlike, sredblous affection 
We behold their tender buds expand; 

Emblems of our own great resurrection 
Emblems of the bright and better land. 


THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 

I HAVE read, in some old marvellous tale, 
Some legend strange and vague, 

That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague, 

Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream, 
With the wan moon overhead, 

There stood, as in an awful dre^, 

The army of the dead. 



THE BELEAGTJEBBD CITY. 

White as a sea-fog, landward bound. 

The spectral camp was seen. 

And with a sorrowml, deep sound, 

The river flowed between. 

No other voice nor sound was there. 

No drum, nor sentry's pace ; 

The mist-like banners clasped the air, 

As clouds with clouds embraice. 

But, when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning prayer, 

The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air. 

Down the broad valley fast and far 
The troubled army fled; 

Up rose the glorious morning star, 

The ghastly host was dead. 

I have read, in the marvellous heart of man 
That strange and mystic scroll, 

That an army of phantoms vast and wan 
Beleaguer the human soul 

Encamped beside Life's rushing stream, 

In Fancy's misty light. 

Gigantic shapes and shadows gleam 
Portentous through the night. 

Upon its midnight battle-ground 
The spectral camp is seen, 

And, with a sorrowful, deep sound. 

Flows the River of Lite between. 

No other voice nor soimd is there, 

In the army of the grave; 

No other challenge breaks the air, 

But the rushing of Life’s wave. 

And, when the solemn and deep church-bell 
Entreats the soul to pray. 

The midnight phantoms feel the spell. 

The shadows sweep away. 

Down the broad Vale of Tears afar 
The spectral camp is fled; 

Faith shineth as a morning star, 

Our ghastly fears are dead. 
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MIDNIGHT MASS FOB THE DYING TRATL 

Ym, *li« Year is growing old, 

Aad bifl eye is pide and bleared ! 

D#s.ili, with frosty band and cold, 

FIncks ibe old man by tbe beam. 

Sorely, — sorely! 

The leaves are falling, falling, 

Solemnly and slow; 

Caw ! caw I the rooks are calling, 

It is a sound of woe, 

A sound of woe 1 

Through woods and mountain-paases 
The winds, like anthems, roU; 

They are chanting solemn masses. 

Singing, ** Pray for this poor soul, 

Pray, — ^prayl” 

And the hooded clouds, like friars, 

Tell their beads in orops of rain, 

And patter their doleful prayers ; — 

But their prayers are sJOl in vain, 

All in vain! 

There he stands in the foul weather. 

The foolish, fond Old Year, 

Crowned with wild flowers and with heathoTj 
Lake weak, despised Lear, 

A king, — a king I 

Then comes the summer-like day, 

Bids the old man rejoice ! 

His joy I his last! Oh, the old man gi’cy 
Loveth that ever-sofl voice, 

Gentle and low. 

To the crimson woods he saith, — 

To the voice gentle and low 

Of the soft air, like a daughter's breath,- 
" Pray do not mock me so I 
Do not laugh at me I ” 

And now the sweet day is dead; 

Cold in his arms it lies; 

No stain from its breath is spread 
Over the glassy skies, 

No mist or stain J 


AN APEIL DAY. 


Then, too, the Old Year dieth, 

And the forests utter a moan, 

Like the voice of one who crieth 
In the .wilderness alone, 

'* Vex not his ghost 1 ” 

Then comes, with an awful roar, 
Gathering and sounding on, 

The storm-wind from Labrador, 

The wind Euroclydon, 

The storm-wind I 

Howl! howl! and from the forest 
Sweep the red leaves away ! 

Would the sins that thou abhorrest, 

O Soul ! could thus decay, 

And be swept away ! 

For there shall come a mightier blast, 
There shall be a darker day ; 

And the stars, from heaven down cast, 
Like red leaves be swept away 1 
Kyrie, eleyson ! 

Chriflte, eleyson ! 


EARLIER POEMS. 


i'heso poems were written for the most part during my college life, and all of 
them before tbo age of niuotoeu. Some have found their way into schools, 
and seem to be suooessful. Others lead a vagabond and proearious ejdstouoe 
in the comers of newspapers ; or have changed their names and run away 
to seek their fortunes beyond the sea. I say, with the Bishop of Avranches, 
on a similar occasion, ** 1 cannot be displeased to see those children of mine, 
which I have neglected, and almost exposed, brought from their wandering* 
in lanes and alleys, and safely lodgo(^ in order to go forth into tho world 
together in a more decorous garb.’*] > 

AN APKIL DAY. 

When the warm sun, that brings 
Seed-time and harvest, has returned again, 

'Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 
The first flower of the plain. 

I love the season well, 

When forest glades are teeming with bright fonns, 

Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretell 
The coming on of storms. 



Hi .V'jV*'" * aMBuim 

f. ' ' 

lit# looflened inotiM 

‘Tbe 0#|i3lin|g dnKimi it# sustenaziee, and tbriyea : 

to the heart with wintefs ooM, 
drooi^Qg tree revives. 

f H t'lIliH aoftlyTWarbled ftoiig 

^ liOUi the pleasant woods, and coloured wings 

0M|C| otdck in &e bright sun, that moves along 
The lorest openings. 

'When the b^ht sunset fUla 
silvei^ woods with light, tte green slope throw# 
Its idUkdowB in the hollows of the hills, 

Aid wide the upland glows. 

And when the eve is bom, 

In the blue lake the dsj, o’er*reaehiiig far. 

Is hollowed out, end the moon dips her horn, 

And twii^les many a star. 

Xntverted in the tide, 

Stand the ^y rooks, and '^embling shadows throw 
And the fa& trees look o^er, side by side, 

And see themselves below. 

Sweet Apzil 1 — many a thought 
h wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed; 
hTor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought. 
Life's golden fruit is shed. 


AUTUMN. 

Wraa what a glory comes and goes the year ! 

The buds of spring, those beautiful harbingers 
(}£ sunny ekies and cloudless times, enjoy 
Life's newness, and earth's garniture spread cut , 
And when the silver habit of the clou^ 

Come# down upon the autumn sun, and with 
A sober gladness the old year takes up 
His bi%ht inheritance of pld#n fruits, 

A pomp and pageant fill the siilendid scene. 

There is a beautifal epirit breathing now 
Its m^ow richness on me clustered trees, 

JSid, hom a beaker full of richest dyes, 

Touring new gloiy on the autumn woods, 

, And dipping hi warm light the pillared clouds. 
Mom on the mountsdn, like a summer bird. 




WOOm IK WINTIIB. 


liiltfl u|» hffrpvxphs ^vHng; and in the Tales 
Tlia gentle Wind, a sww kid paaaionate wooer, ^ 
Kisses ibe bltnihing leaf, and stbrs up life 
Witbin the sdlemn woo^ of ash deep’orioasoned, 
And silyer beech, and maple yellow-leaTed, 

'W^ere Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
the wayside a-weary. Through the trees 
Ihe golden robin moves. The purple finch, 

That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, * 

A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel, whilst aloud 
From cottage-roofs the warbling blue-bird sings; 
And merrily, with oft-r^eated stroke. 

Sounds from the threidi^-floor the busy flail 

Oh, what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent I 
For him the wind, ay, and the yeUow leaves, 

Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachingo 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lifted up for aU, that he shah go 
To his long resting-place without a tear. 


WOODS IN WINTER. 

Whbk winter winds are piercing chill, 

And through the hawthorn blows the gale 

With solemn feet 1 tread the hill 
That overbrows the lonely vale. 

O'er the bare upland, and away 
Through the long reach of desert woods, 

The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 

And gladden these deep solitudes. 

Where, twisted round the barren oak. 

The summer vine in beauty clung. 

And summer winds the stillness brok-*, 

The crystal icicle is hung. 

Where, from their frozen urns, mute springs 
Pour out the river's gradual Ude, 

Shrilly the skater's iron rings. 

And voices fill the woodland side. 


jS4£ti£HrOSm 


AImI hm ch«ng«d from the fair scene, 

> birds sang but their m,eIlow lay, 

AM winds were soft, and woods were greeo, 
AM the song ceased not with the day. 

But fitill wild music is abroad. 

Pale, desert woods! within your crowdrj 
And gathering winds, in hoarse accord, 
Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 

Chill airs and wint^ winds ! my ear 
Has ^own familiar with your song; 

I hear it in the opening year, — 

I listen, and b cheers me long 


HYMN j 

OF THE MOEAVIAN HUES OF BETHLEHEM, j 

XT TBS COBSEOBATiON OF PULABKl’S BABK2£R | 

When the dying flame of day j 

Through the ch^cel shot its ray, 

Far the glimmering tapers shed ' 

Faint light on the cowled head ; 

And the censer burning swung, 

Where, before the altar, hung 

The blood-red banner, that with prayer ^ 

Had been consecrated there. . 

And the nuns* sweet hymn was heard the v/niie, 

Sung low in the dim, mysterious aisle. j 

" Take thy banner I May it wave j 

Proudly o’er the good and brave; I 

When the battle’s distant wail i 

Breaks the sabbath of our vale, * 

When the clarion’s music thrills | 

To the hearts of these lone hills, 

When the spear in conflicts shakes. 

And the strong lance shivering breaks 

*^T^ thy banner! and, beneath 
The b^ttle-cloudlsj encircling wreath. 

Guard it! — till our homes are free 1 
Guard it I— God will prosper thee ! 

In the dark and trying hour. 

In the breaking toith of power, 

In the rush of steeds and men. 

His right hand will shMii thee then. 
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" Teke thy banner i But^ when night 
Closes round the ghastly hght. 

If the vanquished warrior bow, 

Spare him I — By our holy vow, 

By our prayers and many tears, 

By the mercy that endears. 

Spare him 1 — ^he our love hath shared: 

Spare him! — as thou wouldst be spared! , 

" Take thy banner ! — and if e’er 
Thou shouldst press the soldier’s bier. 

And the muffled drum should beat > 

To the tread of mournful feet. 

Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial doak and shroud for thee/’ 

The warrior took that banner proud. 

And it was his martial cloak and shroud 1 


SUNKISE ON THE HILLS. 

I STOOD upon the hiUs, when heaven’s wide arch 
Was glorious with the sun’s returning march, 

And woods were brightened, and soft gales 
Went forth to kiss the sun-clad vales. 

The clouds were far beneath me; — ^bathed in light 
They gathered mid-way round the wooded height, 
And, in their fading glory, shone 
Like hosts in battle overmrown. 

As many a pinnacle, with shifting glance, 

Through the grey mist thrust up its shattered lanoe. 
And rocking on the cliff was left 
The dark pine, blasted, bare, and cleft. 

The veil of cloud was lifted, and below 
Glowed the rich valley, and the river’s flow 
Was darkened by the forest’s shade. 

Or glistened in the white cascade; 

Where upward, in the mellow blush of day. 

The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral way. 

I heard the distant waters dash, 

I saw the current whirl and flash, — 

And richly, by the blue lake’s silver beach, 

The woods were bending with a silent reach ; 

Then o’er the vale, with gentle swell. 

The music of the ^lage bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills; 

And the wild horn, whose voice the woodland Alls, 
Was ringing to the merry shout, 

‘ That Aunt and far the glen sent out. 





EAJEtLIEE POEMS. 


Where, answering to the sudden shot, thin smoke, 
Through thiok-leaved branches, from the dingle broke. 

If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 

Go to the woods and hills ! — ^No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 


THE SPIRIT OP POETRY. 

Thebe is a quiet spirit in these woods, 

That dwells where ot the gentle south wind blows; 

Where, imdemeath the white-thom, in the glade, 

The wild flowers bloom, or, kissing the soft air. 

The leaves above their sunny palms outspread. 

With what a tender and impassioned voice 
It fills the nice and delicate ear of thought. 

When the fast-ushering star of morning comes 
O’er-riding the grey hills with golden scarf ; 

Or when Hie cowled and dusky-sandalled Eve, 

In mourning weeds, from out the western gate, 

Departs with silent pace I That spirit moves 
In the gi*een valley, where the silver brook. 

From its full laver, pours the white cascade; 

And, babbling low amid the tangled woods, 

Slips down tluough moss-grown stones with endless laughter. 
And frequent, on the everlasting hills. 

Its feet go forth, when it doth wrap itself 
In all the dark embroidery of the storm, 

And shouts the stem, strong wind. And here, amid 
The silent majesty of these deep woods. 

Its presence shall uplift thy thoughts from earth, 

As to the sunshine and the pure, bright air 
Their tops the green trees Irft. Hence gifted bards 
Have ever loved the calm and quiet shades. 

For them there was an eloquent voice in all 
The sylvan pomp of woods, the golden sun, 

The flowers, the leaves, the river on its way. 

Blue skies, and silver clouds, and gentle winds, — 

The swelling upland, where the sidelong sun 
Aslant the wooded slope, at evening, goes, — 

Groves, through whose broken roof the sky looks in. 
Mountain, and shattered cliff, and sunny vale. 

The distant lake, fountains, — ^and mighty trees, 

In many a lazy syllable, repeating 
Their old poetic legends to the wind. 



BTJBIAL OF THE MINNISINK 
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And this is the sweet spirit, that doth fill 
The world; and, in these wayward days of youth, 

My busy fancy oft embodies it. 

As a bright image X)i the light and beauty 

That dwell in nature,— of the heavenly forms 

We worship in our dreams, and the soft hues 

That stain the wild bird’s wing, and flush the cloutb 

When the sun sets. Within her eye 

The heaven of April, with its changing light. 

And when it wears the blue of May, is hung. 

And on her lip the rich, red rose. Her hair 
Is like the summer tresses of the trees, 

When twilight makes them brown, and on her cheek 
Blushes the richness of an autumn sky. 

With ever-shifting beauty. Then her breath. 

It is BO like the gentle air of Spring, 

As, from the morning’s dewy flowers, it comes 
Full of their fragrance, that it is a joy 
To have it roimd us, — and her silver voice 
Is the rich music of a summer bird, 

Heard in the still night, with its passionate cadence. 


BURIAL OF THE MINNISINK. 

On sunny slope and beechen swell, 

The shadowed light of evening fell : 

And, where the maple’s leaf was brown, 
With soft and silent lapse came down 
The glory, that the wood receives. 

At sunset, in its brazen leaves. 

Far upward in the mellow light 
Rose the blue hills. One cloud of white, 
Around a far uplifted cone. 

In the warm blush of evening shone; 

An image of the silver lakes, 

By which the Indian’s soul awakes. 

But soon a funeral hymn was heard 
Where the soft breath of evening stirred 
The tall, grey forest; and a band 
Of stem in heart, and strong in hand. 
Came winding down beside the wave, 

To lay the red chief in his grave. 

They sang, that by his native bowers 
He stood, in the last moon of flowers, 
And thirty snows had not yet shed 
Their gloiy on the warriors head; 
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But, as the summer fruit decays, 

So died he in those naked days. 

A dark cloak of the roebuck’s skin 
Covered tho warrior, and within 
Its heavy folds the weapons, made 
For the hard toils of war, were laid ; 

The cuirass, woven of plaited reeds, 

And the broad belt of shells and beads, 

Before, a dark-haired vii^n train 
Chanted the death-dirge of the slain; 
Behind, the long procession came 
Of hoary men and chiefs of fame, 

With heavy hearts, and eyes of grief, 
Leading the v/ar-horse of their chief. 

Stripped of his proud and martial dress, 
Uncurbed, unreined, and riderless, 

With darting eye, and nostril spread. 
And heavy and impatient tread, 

He came ; and oft that eye so proud 
Asked for his rider in the crowd. 

They buried the dark chief, thoj’^ freed 
Beside the grave his battle steed; 

And swift an arrow cleaved its way 
To his stein heart ! One piercing neigh 
Arose, — and, on the dead man's plain, 
The rider grasps his steed again 


TEANSLATIONS. 


COPLAS DE MANEIQUE. 

FROM THE SPANISH, 

[Bon Jorge Manriquo, tlie author of tho following poem, flourished in tho last 
half of tho fifteenth century. Ho followed tho pi-olussion of arms, and 
died on the field of battle. Mariana, in his History of Spain, makes 
honourable mention of him, os being present at the siege of Ucl6s ; and 
speaks of him as “ a youth of estimable qualities, who in this wai- gave 
brilliant proofs of his valour. He died young ; and was thus cut off 1mm 
long exorcising his great virtues, and exhibiting to the world tho light of 
his genius, which wfis already known to fame.” He was mortally wounded 
in a skinnish near Canavete, in tho year 1479. 

The name ot Bodrigo Maurique, the father of the poet. Condo de Paredes 
and Maestro de Bantoago, is well known in Spanish bistory and t ong. Uh 
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died ill 1476 ; according to Mariana, In tlio town of Ucl6s ; but according to 
the i>ocin of his son, in Ocana. It was his death that called forth the poem 
upon which tests tlio litoraT;^ reputation of the younger Manrique. In the 
iangmigo of his histori%n, “Don Jorge Manriquo, in an elegant Odo, full of 
jMietic beautioa, rich embBllialiToents of genius, and high moral relloctions, 
mourned the death of Ills father as with a funeral hymn,” Thisimiiso is not 
exaggerated. Tho pooin is a model in its kind. Its conception is solemn 
and beautiful ; and, in accordonoo with it, the stylo moves on — calm, digni- 
fied, and majestic. 3 

0 LET the soul her slumbers break, 

Let thought be quickened, and awake ; 

Awake to see 

How soon this life is past and gone. 

And death comes softly stealing on, 

How silently I 

Swiftly our pleasures glide away, 

Our hearts recall the distant day 
With many sighs ; 

The moments that are eqieedmg fast 
We heed not, but the past, — the 
More highly prize. 

Onward its course the present kee].)S, 

Onward the constant current sweexis, 

Till life is done ; 

And, did we 3 ’udge of time aright. 

The past and future in their flight 
Would be as one. 

Let no one fondly dream again 
That Hox )0 and all her shadowy train. 

Will not decay; 

Fleeting as were the dreams of old. 

Remembered bke a tale that 's told, 

They pass away. 

Om* lives are rivers, gliding free 
To that unfathomed, boundless sea. 

Tho silent grave ! 

Thither all eartldy pomp and boasi 
Roll, to be swallowed uj) and lost 
In one dark wave. 

Thither the mighty torrents stray, 

Thither the brook pursues its way, 

And tinkling rill. 

There all are equal. Side by side 
The poor man and the son of pride 
Tiie calm and still. 
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I will not licre invoke tlio tlirong 
Of orators and sons of song. 

The deathless few; 

Fiction entices and deceives, 

And sprinkled o’er her fragrant leaves 
Lies poisonons dew. 

To One alone my thoughts arise, 

The Eternal Truth, — Ifre Good and Wiso,-* 

To Him I cry. 

Who shared on earth our common lot. 

But the world comprehended not 
His deity. 

This world is hut the rugged road 
Which leads us to the bright abode 
Of peace above ; 

So let us choose that narrow way, 

Which leads no traveller’s foot astray 
From realms of love. 

Our cradle is the staHing-place, 

In life we run the onward race. 

And reach the goal ; 

When, in the mansions of the blest. 

Death leaves to its eternal rest 
The weary soul. 

Did we but use it as we ought, 

This world would school each wandering thougliT 
To its high state. 

Faith wings the soul beyond the sky. 

Up to that better world on high, 

For which we wait. 

Yes, — the glad Messenger of love, 

To guide us to our home above. 

The Saviour came ; 

Bom amid mortal cares and fears. 

He suffered in this vale of tears 
A death of shame. 

Behold of what delusive worth 
The bubbles we pursue on earth, 

The shapes we chase. 

Amid a world of treachery ! 

They vanish ere death shuts the eye, 

And leave no trace. 

Time steals them from us, — chances strange 
Disestrous accidents, and change. 
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That come to all; 

Even in the most exalted state, 

Kelentless sweeps the stroke of fate; 

The strongest fall. 

Tell me, — ^the charms that lovers seek 
! In the clear eye and blushing check, 

, The hues that play 

j O’er rosy lip and brow of snow, 

i ^Vhen hoary age apj^roachee slow, 

I Ah, where are they? 

! The cunning skill, the curious ai-ts, 

^ The glorious strength that youth imparts 

\ In li^’e’s first stage; 

j These shall become a heavy weight, 

i Whon''J'ime swing wide his outward gate 

To weary Age. 

The noble blo^ki of Gothic name, 

' Heroes emblazoned high to fame, 

! In long array ; 

How, in the onward course of time. 

The landmarks of that race sublime 
Were swept away 1 

Some, the degraded slaves of lust, 
Prostrate and trampled in the dust, 

’ Shall rise no more ; 

Others, by guilt and crime, maintain 
I The scutcheon, that, without a stain, 

i Their fathers bore. 

Wealth and the high estate of pride, 

I With what untimely speed they glide, 

; How soon depart ! 

j Bid not the shadowy phantoms stay, 

The vassals of a mistress they, 

Of fickle heart. 

i These gifts in fortime’s hands are found , 

f Her swift revolving wheel turns round, 

1 And they are gone ! 

Ko rest the inconstant goddess knows, 
But changing, and without repose, 

Still hm'ries on. 

I 

j Even could the hand of avarice 

gilded baubles, till they have 
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jfteckimed its prey, 

Ijet none on such poor hopes roly ; 

Life, like an empty drearo, flits ‘hy. 

And where are ^ey ? 

Earthly desires and sensual lust 
Are passions springing from the dust,- ' 
They fade and die ; 

B\it, in the life beyond the tomb, 

Tliey seal the immortal spirit’s doom 
Eternally J 

The pleasures and delights, which maeli 
In treacherous smiles life’s serious task . 
What are they, all. 

But the fleet coursers of the chase. 

And death an ambush in the race, 
Wherein we fall/ 

No f<ie, no dangcnAis jjass, we heed, 
Brook no delay, — but onward speed 
With loosened rein ; 

And, when the fatal snare is near, 

We strive to cl)eck our mad cfireer, 

But strive in -vain. 

Could we now charms to age impart. 
And fashion with a cunning art 
The human face, 

Ab we can clothe the soul witii light, 
And make the glorious spirit bright 
With heavenly grace, — 

How liusily each passing hour 
Should we exert that magic power ! 
What ardour show". 

To deck the sensual slave of sin, 

Yet leave the freeborn soul witiiin, 

In weeds of woe. 

Monarchs, tho powerful and the strong!. 
Famous in histoiy and in song 
Of olden time. 

Saw, by the stem decrees of fate, 

Their langdoms lost, and desolate 
Their race sublime. 

Who is the champion? who the strong? 
Pontiff and priest, and sceptred throng? 
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On these sball fall 
As heavily the hand of Death, 

As when it stays the shepherd’s breath 
Beside Ms stall 

I speak not of the Trojan name, . | 

Neither its glory nor its shaii:e 

Has met our eyes ; ! 

Nor of Rome’s great and glorious dead, j 

Though we have heard so oft, and reail, 1 

Their histories. j 

i 

Little avails it now to know 
Of ages passed so long ago, 

Nor how they rolled; 

Our theme shall be of yesterday. 

Which to oblivion sweeps away, 

Like days of ol(L 

Where is the King, Don J uan? Where 
Erxh royal prince and noble beir ! 

Of Aragon? | 

Where are the courtly gallantries ? 

The deeds of love and high emprise, | 

In battle done? | 

Tourney and joust, that charmed the eye. 

And scarf, and gorgeous panoply, 

And nodding plume, — * 

What were they but a pageant scene? \ 

What but the garlands, gay and green, . | 

That deck the tomb? } 

i 

Where are the high-bom dames, and where 1 

Their gay attire, and jewelled hair, | 

And odours sweet? ! 

Where are the gentle knights, that cam© ! 

To kneel, and breathe love’s ardent flame^ I 

Low at their feet? | 

Where is the song of Troubadour? 

Where are the lute and gay tambour 
They loved of yore? 

Where is the mazy dance of old. 

The flowing robes, inwrought with gold. 

The dancers wore? 

And he who next the sceptre swayed, 

Henry, whose royal court displayed 
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Such {)0wer d>nd pride; 

Oh, in what winning sniilea arrayed, 

The world its variona pleasures laid 
His throne beside ! 

But oh ! how false and full of guile 
That world, which wore so soft a smile 
But to betray ! 

She, that bad been his friend before, 
Now from the fated monarch tore 
Her charms away. 

The countless gifts,— the stately walls, 
The royal palaces, and halls 
All hlM with gold; 

Plate with armorial bearings wrought, 
Chambers with ample treasures fraught 
Of wealth untold; 

The noble steeds, and harness bright, 
And gallant lord, and stalwart knight, 

In rich array, — 

Wlxere shall we seek them now? Alas ! 
Like the bright dewdrops on the grass, 
They passed away. 

His brother, too, whose factious zc'il 
Usurped the sceptre of Castile, 

Unslolled to reign; 

What a gay, brilliant court had he, 
When all the flower of chivalry 
Was in his train 1 

But he was mortal; and the breath, 
That flamed from the hot forge of Death 
Blasted his years ; 

Judgment of Godl that flame by thet*. 
When raging fierce and fearfully. 

Was quenched in tears ! 

Spain's haughty Constable, — the true 
And gallant Master, whom we knew 
Most loved of all ; 

Breathe not a whisper of his^ride,— 

He on the gloomy scaffold died, 

Ignoble fall J 

The countless treasures of his care, 

Eift hamlets green, and cities fair. 
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His mxgb-ty power, — 

What were they all but grief and sliamis, 
Tears and a broken heart, when came 
The parting hour ? 

His other brothers, proud and high. 
Masters, who, in prosperity, 

Might rival kings; 

Who made the bravest and the best 
The bondsmen of their high behest. 

Their underlings ; 

What was their prosperous estate, 

WTion high exalted and elate 
With power and pride? 

What, but a transient gleam of light, 

A flame, which, glaring at its height, 
Grew dim and died ? 

So many a duke of royal name, 

Mai’quis and count of spotless fame, 

And baron brave, 

That might the sword of empire wield, 
All these, 0 Death, hast thou concealed 
In the dark grave ! 

Their deeds of mercy and of arras 
In peaceful days, or war’s alarms, 

When thou dost show, 

0 Death 1 thy stem and angry face, 

One stroke of thy all-powerful mace 
Can overthrow 

Unnumbered hosts, that threaten nigh. 
Pennon and standard flaunting high, 

Ajid flag displayed ; 

High battlements intrenched around, 
Bastion, and moated wall, and mound, 
And palisade. 

And covered trench, secure and deep,- ^ 
All these cannot one victim keep, 

0 Death 1 from thee. 

When thou dost battle in thy wrath. 

And thy strong shafts pursue their path 
Unerringly. 

O World 1 so few the years we live. 
Would that the life which thou dort pffve 
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WetB life indeed ! 

Alas 1 thy eorrows fall bo fast, 

Our happiest hour is when at last 
The soul is freed. 

Our days are covered o'er with grief 
And Borrows neither few nor brief 
Veil all in gloom ; 

Left desolate of real good, 

Within this cheerless solitude 
Ko pleasures bloom. 

Thy pilgrimage begins in tears, 

And en^ in bitter doubts and fears. 

Or dark despair ; 

Midway bo many toils appear. 

That he who lingers longest her© 

Knows most of care. 

Thy goods are bouglit with many a groan 
By the hot sweat of toil alone, 

And weary hearts; 

Fleet-footed is the approach of woe. 

But with a lingering step and slow 
Its form departs. 

And he, the good man's shield and ehadr . 
To whom all hearts their homage i>aid. 

As Virtue's son, — 

Koderic Manrique, — he whose name 
Is written on the scroll of Fame, 

Spain's champion ; 

His signal deeds and prowess high 
Demand no pompous eulogy, — 

Ye saw his deeds I 

Wliy should their praise in verse be sung f 
The name that dwells on every tongue 
No minstrel needs. 

To friends a fiiend; — ^how kind to all 
The vassals of this ancient hall 
And feudal fief ! 

To foes how stem a foe was he ! 

And to the valiant and the free 
I^w brave a chief I 

What prudence with the old and wise j 
What grace in youthful gaieties; 
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In all how sage t 

Benignant to the serf and slave, 

He shojved the base and falsely brave 
A lion’s rage. 

His was Octavian’s prosperous star, 

The rush of Caosar’s conquering car 
At battle’s call ; 

His, Scipio’s virtue ; his, the skill 
And the indomitable will 
Of Hannibal. 

His was a Trajan’s goodness, — his 
A Titus’ noble charities 
And righteous laws; 

The arm of Hector, and the might 
Of TuUy, to maintain the right 
In truth’s just cause ; 

The clemency of Antonine, 

Aurelius' countenance divine. 

Firm, gentle, still; 

The eloquence of Adrian, 

And Theodosius’ love to man, 

And generous whl; 

In tented field and bloody fray, 

An Alexander’s vigorous sway 
And stem command , 

The faith of Constantine ; ay, more, 
The fervent love Camillus bore 
His native land 

He left no well-filled treasury. 

He heaped no pile of riches high, 

!Nor massive plate; 

He fought the Moors, — and, in their f*i 
City and tower and castled wall 
Were his estate. 

Upon the hard-fought battle-ground. 
Brave steeds and gallant riders foiiud 
A common grave; 

And there the warrior’s hand did gain 
The rents and the long vassal train. 
That conquest gave. 

And if, of old, his halls displayed 
The honoured and exalted grade 
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His worth had gained, 

So, in the dark, disastrous hour, 

Brothers and bondsmen of his power 
His hand sustained. 

After high deeds, not left untold, 

In the stem warfare, which of old 
*Twas his to share. 

Such noble leagues he made, that more 
And fairer regions, than before. 

His guerdon were. 

These are the records, half effaced. 
Which, with the hand of youth, ho tract 1 
On history’s page; 

But with fresh victories he drew 
Eiich fading character anew 
In Ms old age. 

By his unrivalled skill, by great 
And veteran service to the stfite. 

By worth adored. 

He stood, in his high dignity. 

The proudest knight of chivalry, 

Knight of the Sword. 

He found his cities and domain/; 

Beneath a tyrant’s galling chains 
And cruel power; 

But, by fierce battle and blockade. 

Soon bis own banner was displayed 
From every tower. 

By the tried valour of his hand, 

His monarch and his native land 
Were nobly served; — 

Let Portu^ rej)eat the story, 

And proud Castile, who shared the gloi 
His arms deserved. 

A/id when so oft, for weal or woe. 

His life upon the fatal throw 
Had been cast down; 

When he had served, with patriot zeal. 
Beneath the banner of Castile, 

His sovereign’s crown ; 

And done such deeds of valour strongj 
That neither histozy nor song 
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Can count them all; 

Then, on Ocaha’s caftled roclc, 

Death at his portal cam© to knock. 

With suddten call, — 

Saying, Good Cavalier, prepare 
To leave this world of toU and care 
With jo3rful mien; 

Let thy strong heart of steel this day 
Put on its armour for the fray, — 

The closing scene. 

Since thou hast been, in battle-strife. 

So prodigal of health and life, 

For earthly fame. 

Let virtue nerve thy heart again; 

Loud on the last stem battle-plain 
They call thy name. 

“ Think not the struggle that draws ecu 
Too terrible for man, — ^nor fear 
To meet the foe; 

Ktjr let thy noble spirit grievo 
Its life of glorious fame to leave 
On eartli below. 

A life of honour and of worth, 
lias no eternity on earth,-- 
’Tis hut a name; 

And yet its glory far exceeds 

That base and sensual life, which leadw 

To want and shame. 

^ The eternal life, beyond the sky, 

W ealth cannot purchase, nor the higli 
And proud estate; 

The soul in dalliance laid, — the spirit 
Corrupt with sin, — ehali not inherit 
A joy BO great. 

*■' But the good monk, in cloistered cell, 

Shall gain it by his book and hell, 

His prayers and tears; 

And the brave knight, whose arm endures 
Fierce battle, and against the Moors 
His standard rears. 

And thou, brave knight, whose hand has poitrt- 
The life-blood of the Pagan horde 
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O'er all the land; 

In heaven abalt thou receive, at length. 
The guerdon of thine earthly strength 
And dauntless hand ♦ 

** Cheered onward by this promise sure, 
Strong in the faith entire and pure 
Thou dost profess. 

Depart, — ^thy hope is certainty, — 

The third — the better life on high 
Shalt thou possess.” 

“ 0 Death ! no more, no more delay ; 

My spirit longs to flee away, 

And be at rest; 

The will of Heaven my will shall be,— 

I bow to the divine decree, 

To God’s behest. 

My soul is ready to depart, 

Ho thought rebels, tbo obedient heart 
Breathes forth no sigh; 

The wish on earth to linger still 
Were vain, when ’tis God’s sovereign will 
That we shall die. 

0 Thou, that for imr sins did st take 
A human form, and humbly make 
Thy home on earth; 

Thou, that to thy divinity 
A human nature didst aUy 
By mortal birth. 

And in that form didst suffer how» 
Torment, and agony, and fear, 

So patiently; 

By thy redeeming grace alone. 

And not for merits of my own. 

Oh, pardon me 1 ” 

As thus the djring warrior prayed, 
Without one gathering mkt oi ahadiD 
Upon his mind; 

Bncircled by his family. 

Watched by Affection's gentle eye 
So soft and kind; 

His soul to Him who gave it rose ; 

God lead it to its long repose 
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Its glorious rest I 

And, though the warrior's sun has sot. 
Its light shall linger round us yet, 
Bright, radiant, blest.* 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


rnOM THE SPANISH OF LOPE DE VEGA. 

Shepheud ! that with thine amorous, sylvan song 
Hast broken the slumber which encompassed mo, — 

That mad’st thy crook from the accursed tree. 

On which thy powerful arms were stretched so long ! 

Lead me to mercy’s ever-flowing fountains; 

For thou my sheplierd, guard, and guide shalt be ; 

I will obey thy voice, and wait to see 
Thy feet all beautiful upon the mountains. 

Hear, Shepherd ! — thou who for thy flock art dying, 

Oh, wash away these scarlet sins, for thou 

* This poom of Manrique is a groat favourite in Spain. No less than foul 
, noetic Glosses, or rnrmiug commentaries, ripon it have been j)ublisljed, no one 
of which, however, possesses great poetic merit. That of the Carthusian 
nionlc, Rodrigo do Valdopcruxs, is the best. It is known as the OlosadclOarCujo, 
Vltore is also a i)ro.sc CommeuUiry by Luis de Aranda. 

The following stanKas of the poem were foimd in the author’s pocket aftot 
his death on the field of battle: 

“ 0 World ! so few the years we live, 

Would that the life which thou dost give 

Were life indeed 1 

Allis I tliy sorrpws fall so fast, 

Our happiest hour Is when at last 
The soul is frcocL 

Our days are covered o’er with grief. 

And sorrows neither few nor brief 
Veil all in gloom; 

Lett desolate of real goo(^ 

Within this cheerless solitude 
No pleasures bloom. 

“ Thy pilgrimage begins in tears. 

And ends in bitter doubts and fears. 

Or dark despair; 

Midway so many toils appear, 

That he who lingers longest hero 
Knows most of care. 

“ Thy goods are bought with many a groaa. 

By the hot sweat of toil alone. 

And weary hearts; 

Fleet-footed is the approach of woe. 

But with a lingering step and slow 
lia form denarfs ” 
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Rejoicest at tlie contrite sinner's vow. 

Oh, wait! — to thee my weary soul is ciying, — 

Wait for me! — ^Yet why ask it, when I see, 

With feet nailed to the cross, thou 'rt waiting still for m»i 


TOMORROW. 

FROM THE RFANISIJ OP LOPE DB VEOA. 

Lord, what am I, that, with unceasing care. 

Thou didst seek after me, — ^that thou didst wait. 

Wet with unhealthy dews, before my gate, 

And pass tlie gloomy nights of winter there ? 

0 strange delusion ! — ^that I did not greet 
Thy blest approach: and oh, to Heaven how lo-'b 
If my ungj'atitude’s unkindly frost 
Has chilled the bleeding wounds upon thy feet. 

How oft my gnarrliau angel gently cried, 

“ Soul, from thy casement look, and thou shalt see 
How he i>ci’sist3 to knock and wait for thee ! " 

And, oh ! how often to tliat voice of sorrow, 

To-morrow we will open,” I replied, 

And when the morrow came I answered still, “ To-morrow. 


THE NATIVE LAND. 

FROM TUB SPANXSn OP FRANCISCO DE ALDANA. 

Clear foimt of light ! my native land on high, 

Bright with a glory that shall never fade ! 

Mansion of truth ! without a veil or shade, 

Thy holy quiet meets the spirit’s eye. 

There dwells the soul in its ethereal essence, 

Gasping no longer for life’s feeble breath ; 

But, sentinelled in heaven, its glorious presujice 
With pitying eye beholds, yet fears not, death. 
Beloved country I banished from thy shore, 

A stranger in this prison-house of clay, 

'iTie exiled spirit weeps and sighs for thee ! 
Heavenward the bright perfections I adore 
Direct, and the sure promise cheers the way, 

That, whither love aspires, there shall my dwelling be. 
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THE IMAGE OP GOD. 

mOM THE liPANISn OB' PBaNOISOO DE ALDANA. 

O Loed I that seest, from yon starry height. 
Centred in one, the future and the past, 

Fashioned in thine own image, see how fast 
The world obscures in mo what once was bright ! 
Eternal Sun ! the warmth which thou hast given- 
To cheer life’s flowery April, fast decays; 

Yet, in the hoary winter of my <lays, 

For ever green shall ho my trust in Heaven. 
Celestial King! oh, let thy presence pass 
Before my spiiit, and an image fair 
Shall meet that look of meix^y from on high. 

As the reflected imago in a glass 

Doth meet the look of him who seeks it bherr-, 

And owes its being to the gazer s eye. 


THE BROOK. 

FROM THE SPANISH. 

Jj.Mroii of the mountain ! — lyre of bird and tree •, 

Bomp i>f the meadow ! mirror of tbe mom ! 

The soul of April, unto whom are born 
Tlio rose and jessamine, leaps wild in thee I 
Although, where’er thy devious current stray.s, 

’'JTie lap of earth with gold and silver teems. 

To me thy clear proceeding brighter seems 
Than golden .sands, that charm each shepherd’s 
How without guile thy bosom, all transparent 
As the pure cryst.al, lets the curious eye 
Thy secrets scan, thy smooth, round pebl)los luiuiit' 

How, without malice murmuring, glides thy cunont! 

0 sweet simplicity of days gone by ! 

Thou shunn’et the haunts of man, to dwell in limpid fount ' 


THE CELESTIAL PILOT. 

FROM DANTE. POllGATOllIO, II. 

And now, behold! as at tho approach of morning 
Through the gross vapours. Mars grows flery rot] 
Down in the west upon the ocean door. 
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Appeared to me, — may I ag^in behold it! — 

A laght along the sea, so swiftly coming, 

Its molioii by no flight of wing is equalled. 

And when therefrom I had withdrawn a little 
Mine eyes, that I might question my conductor^ 
Again I saw it brighter grown and larger. 

Thereafter, on all sides of it, appeared 
I know not what of white, and underneath, 

Little by little, there came forth another. 

My master yet had uttered not a word, 

While the first brightness into wings unfolded ; 
But, wh(in he clearly recognised the pilot. 

He cried aloud; ** Quick, quick, and bow the ku-. 
Behold the Angel of God! fold up thy hands! 
Henceforw^ard shalt thou see such oflicers ! 

See, how ho scorns all liuman arguments, 

So that no oar he wants, nor other sail, 

Than his own wings, between so distant shores ! 

“See, how he holds them, i)ointed straight to heav 
Fanning the air with the eternal pinions, 

That do not moult themselves like mortal hair I 

And then, as nearer and more near us came 
The Bird of Heaven, more glorious he appeared. 
So that the eye could not Bustaiu his £)i<;6enc(\ 

But down I cast it; and he came to shore 
With a small vessel, gliding swift and light. 

So that the water swallowed nought thereof. 

Upon the stern stood the Celestial Pilot ! 
Beatitude seemed written in his face ! 

And more than a hundred spirit sat within. 

In exiiu Isi’ael out of Egypt » ” 

Thus sang they all together in one voice, 

With whatso in that Psalm is after written. 

Then made he sign of holy rood upon them. 
Whereat all cast, themselves upon the shore, 

And he departed swiftly as he came, 
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THE TERRESTRIAL PARADISE. 

FBOM DANTE. PUllQATOEIO, XXVIII. 

Longing already to search in and round 
The heavenly forest, dense and. liviig-green, 

Which to the eyes tempered the new-born day, 

Withouten more delay I left the bank, 

Crossing the level country slowly, slowly, 

Over the soil that everywhere breathed fragrance. 

A gently-breathing air, that no mutation 
Had in itself, smote me upon the forehead, 

No heavier blow, than of a pleasant breeze, 

Whereat the tremulous branches readily 

Did all of them bow downward towards that side 

Where its first shadow casts the Holy Mounbiiii ; 

Yet not from their upright direction bent 
So that the little birds upon their tops 
Should cease the practice of their tuneful nrt ; 

But, with full-throated joy, the hours of prime 
Singing received they in the midst of foliage 
That niade monotonous burden to their riiymes. 

Even as from branch to branch it gathering 
Through the pine forests on the shore of Chiusoi, 

W hen uEolus unlooses the Sirocco. 

Already my slow steps had led me on 

Into the ancient wood so far, that I 

Could see no more the pla(je >vhere I hiid entere<L 

And lo ! my farther course cut off a river, 

Which, tow^ards the left hand, with its little wavea. 
Bent down the grass, that on its margin sprang. 

All waters that on earth most limpid are, 

Would seem to liave within themselves some mixturt; 
Compared with that, which nothing doth conceal, 

Although it moves on with a brown, brown current, 
Under the sh^e perpetual, that never 
Ray of the sun lets in, nor of the moon. 
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TRAKSLATIONa 


BEATRICE. 

PROM DANTE. PURGATORIO, XXX., XXXI. 

Even as the Blessed, in the new covenant, j 

Shall rise up quickened, each one from his grave, | 

Wearing again the garments of the flesh, I 

So, upon that celestial chariot, \ 

A himdred rose ad vocem tanti senis, 1 

Ministers and messengers of life eternal. j 

They all wore saying: ** Benedictm qui vcniSf' | 

And scattering flowers above and round about, j 

Manilas o date lilia plenis** | 

} 

I once beheld, at the approach of day, | 

The orient sky all stained with roseate hues, ! 

And the other heaven with light serene adoi-ucd, | 

And the sun’s face uprising, overshadowed, 

So that, by temperate influence of vapours, 

The eye sustained liis aspect for long while; 

Thus in the bosom of a cloud of flowers, i 

Which from those hands angelic were thrown up, i 

And down descended inside and without, | 

With crown of olive o’er a snow-white veil, \ 

Appeared a lady, under a green mantle, | 

Vested in colours of the living flame. t 


Even as the snow, among the living rafters 
Ul)on the back of Italy, congeals, 

Blown on and beaten by Sclavoiiian winds, 

And then, dissolving, filters through itself, 
Whene’er the land, that loses shadow, breathe;*:, 
Like as a taper melts before a fire; 

Even such I was, witliout a sigh or tear. 

Before the song of those who chime for ever 
After the chiming of the eternal spheres; 

But, when I heard in those sweet melodies 
Compassion for me, more than had they said, 

** 0 wherefore, lady, dost thou thus consume him T’ 
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The ice, that waa about my heart congealed, 

To air and water changed, and, in my anguieh, 
Through lips and eyes came gushing from my breatt 


Confusion and dismay, together mingled, 

Forced such a feeble " Yes ! ” out of my mouth. 
To understand it one had need of sight. 

Even as a cross-bow breaks, when 'tis discharged, 
Too tensely drawn the bow-string and the bow, 
And with less force the arrow hits the mark; 

So I gave way under this heavy burden, 

Gushing forth into bitter tears and sighs, 

And the voice, fainting, flagged upon its x>assago. 


SPRING. 

fBOM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES d’oRLEANS, XV, CENTURY. 

Gentle Spring ! — in sunshine clad. 

Well dost thou thy i)ower display i 
For Winter maketh the light heart sad, 

And thou — thou makost the sad heart gay. 

Ho sees thee, and calls to his gloomy train, 

The sleet, and the snow, and tlie wind, and the rain , 
And they shrink away, and they flee in fear. 

When thy merry stei^ draws near. 

Winter giveth the fields and the trees, so old, 

Their beards of icicles avd snow ; 

And the rain, it raineth eo fast and cold, 

We must cower over the embers low ; 

And, snugly housed from the wind and weathei . 
Mope like birds that are changing feat]:er. 

But the storm retires, and the sky grows clear. 
When thy merry step di aws near. 

Winter maketh the sun iu the gloomy sky 
Wrap him round with a mantle of cloud; 

But, Heaven be praised, thy step is nigh ; 

Thou tearest away the mournful shroud, 

And the earth looks bright, and Winter surly, 

Who has toiled for nought both late aud early, 

Is banished afar by the new-born year, 

When thy merry utep diaws near. 

F 
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TltANSY^ATlONa 




THE CHILD ASLEEP. 

FROM THE PRENCn. . 

Sweet haLe ! true i)ortrait of tliy fatlieEis face, 
Sleop on tlie bosom that thy lips have i)ressei^ ! 
Sleep, little one ; and closely, gently place 
Thy drowsy eyelid on thy mother's breast. 

Upon that tender eye, my little fi-iend, 

Soft sleep shall come, that cometh not to me ! 

I watch to see thee, nourish thee, defend; — 

'Tis sweet to watch for thee, — alone for thee ! 

His aTTns fall down ; sleep sits upon his brow; 

His eye is closed ; he sleeps^ nor dreams of harw/ 
Wore not his cheek the aj>ple’8 ruddy glow, 

Would you not say he Blei)t on Death’s cold ann f 

Awake, rny boy ! — I tremble with affright ! 

Awake, and chase this fatal thought ! — Unclose 
'I’hine eye but for one moment on the light * 

Even at the price of thine, give me repose 1 

Sweet en*or I — he but slept, — I breathe again; — - 
Come, gentle dreams, the hour of sleep beguile '' 
Oh 1 when shall he, for whom I sigh in vain. 

Beside me watch to see thy waking smUe ? 


! THE GRAVE. 

i FROM THE ANGLO-KAXON. 

{ For thee was a house built 

I Ere thou wast born, 

' For thee was a mould meant 

Ere thou of mother earnest. 
But it is not made ready, 

\ Nor its depth measured, 

I Nor is it seen 

, How long it shall be, 

I Now I bring thee 

1 Where thou shalt be ; 

i Now I shall measure thee, 

And the mould afterward?.. 

Thy house is not 

I Highly timbei'ed 

I 
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It is tinhigh and low ; 

When thou art therein, 

The, heel-ways are low. 

The side-ways unhigh- 
The roof is built 
Thy breast fuU nigh. 

So thou shalt in mould 
Dwell full cold. 

Dimly and darL 

Doorless is that house. 

And dark it is within ; 

There thou art fast detained. 
And Death hath the key. 
Loathsome is that earth-housf'. 
A.nd grim within to dwell. 
There thou shalt dwell, 

And worms shall divide thee. 

Thus thou art laid, 

And leavest thy friends ; 

Thou hast no friend, 

Who will come to theo, 

Who will ever see 

How that house pleaseth th^r, 

Who will ever open 

The door for thee, 

And descend after thee, 

For soon thou art loathsome 
And hateful to see. 


KING CHRISTIAN. 

A NATIONAL BONO OP DENMARK 
FROM THE DANISH OF JOHANNES KYAID. 

King Christian stood by the lofty mast 
In mist and smoke ; 

His sword was hammering so fast, 
Through Gothic helm and brain it passed ^ 
Then sank each hostile hulk and mast 
In mist and smoke. 

'•# Fly j »* shouted they, " fly, he who can ! 
IVho braves of Denmark's Christian 
Tljfl ntroke ? 
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TRAiTSLATlONS. 


Nils Juol gave heed to the tempest's roar, 
Now is the hour! 

He hoisted his blood-red flag once more. 

And smote upon the foe full sore, 

And shouted loud, through the tempest's roar, 
Now is the hour ! " 

“ Fly ! ” shouted they, " for shelter, fly 1 
Of Denmark’s Juol who can defy 
The power?" 

North Sea! a glimpse of Wessel rent 
Thy murky sky ! 

j Then champions to thine arms were sent; 

Terror and Death glared where he went; 
From the waves was heard a wail, that rent 
Thy murky sky ! 

From Denmark, thunders Tordenskiol’, 

Let each to Heaven commend his soul. 

And fly ! 

j Path of the Dane to fame and might ! 

I Dark-rolling wave ! 

I Receive thy friend, who, scorning flight, 

I Goes to meet danger with despite, 

Proudly as thou the tempest’s might. 
Dark-rolling wave ! 

And amid pleasures and alarms. 

And war and victory, bo thine arms 
My grave ! * 


THE HAPPIEST LAND. 

FRAGMENT OF A MODERN BALLAD. 

FROM THE OEBMAK. 

There sat one day in quiet, 

By an alehouse on the Rliir.t?, 

Four halo and hearty fellows. 

And drank the precious wine. 

The landlord’s daughter filled their cujvb, 

Around the rustic board; 

Then sat they all so calm and still, 

And spake not on© rude word. 

* Nils Juel was a celebrated Danish Admiral, and Fedor Weijsel a Vice- 
Admiral, who for his great prowess received the popular title of Tordenskiold, 
or 2'hvnder-skield. In chllohood ho was a tailor’s apprentico, and rose to his 
iMIgh rank before the age of tweuty-^ght. when be was killed in a du'^l. 
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But, when the maid departed, 

A Swabian raised his hand, 

And cried, all hot and flushed with wine, 

** Long live the Swabian land ! 

“Tlio greatest kingdom upon earth 
Cannot with that compare; 

With all the stout and hardy men 
And the nut-brown maidens there." 

** Ha ! ” cried a Saxon, laughing, — 

And dashed his beard with wine; 

I had rather live in Lapland, 

Than that Swabian land of thine 1 

The goodliest land on all this earth, 

It is the Saxon land 1 
There have I as many maidens 
As fingers on this hand ! ” 

'' Hold your tongues ! both Swabian and Saxon I ” 
A bold Bohemian cries ; 

“ If there ’s a heaven upon this earth, 

In Bohemia it lies. 

^ There the tailor blows the flute, 

And the cobbler blows the horn, 

And the miner blows the bugle 
Over mountain gorge and bourn." 


And then the landlord’s daughter 
Up to heaven raised her hand, 

And said, “Ye may no more contend, — 
There lies the happiest land." 


THE WAVE 

FROM THE GERMAN OF TIEDGE. 

“ Whither, thou turbid wave ? 
Whither, with so much haste, 
As if a thief wort tliou? " 

“ I am the Wave of Life, 
Stained with my margin’s dust ; 
From the struggle and the slrifi 
Of the narrow stream I fly 
To the Sea’s immensity, 

To wash from me the slime 
Of the muddy banks of Time ” 
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TEAirSLATIONS. 


THE DEAD. 

]rKOM THE GEEMA.N OF KLOFSTOOl!. 

How they so softly rest, ' 

All, all the holy dead, 

Unto whose dwelling place 

Now doth my soul draw near ! I 

How they so softly rest, 

All in their silent graves, 

Deep to corruption 
Slowly downnsinkiiig f 

And they no longer weep 
Here, where complaint is still t 
And they no longer feel, 

Here, where all gladness flies ! 

And, by the cypresses 
Softly overshadowed, 

Until the Angel 

Calls thorn, they slumber ! 


THE BIRD AND THE SHIP 

FROM THE QIRMAN OF MULLER, 

^ The rivers rush into the sea, 

By castle and town they go ; 

The winds behind them merrily 
Their noisy trumpets blow. 

The clouds are passing far and high. 

We little birds in them play; 

And everything, that can sing and fly. 

Goes with us, and far away. 

*' I gi’eet thee, bonny boat! Whither, or whence 
With thy fluttering golden band?” 

" I greet thee, little bird I To the wide sea 
I haste from the narrow land. 

** Full and swollen is every sail; 

I see no longer a hill, 

I have trusted all to the sounding gale, 

And it will not let me stand still. 

“ And wilt thou, little bii*d, go with us? 

Thou mayest stand on the mamumsl tall, 
For full to sinking is my house 
With merry companions all.” — 
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** I need not airl seek not company, 

Bonny boat, I can sing all alone; 

For the mainmast tall too heavy am I, 

Bonny bojat, I have wings of my own. 

“ High over the sails, high over the mast, 

Who shall gainsay these joys ? 

When thy merry companions aro still, at last, 
Thou shalt hear the sound of my voioo, 

Who neither may rest, nor listen may, 

God bless thorn every one ! 

I dart away, in the bright blue day, 

And the golden fields of the sun, 

*' Thus do I sing my weary song. 

Wherever the four winds blow; 

And this same song, luy whole life long. 
Neither Poet nor Printer may know.” 


WHITHEE? 

FROM THE GERMAN OP MULLRxi. 

I HEARD a brooklet gushing 
From its rocky fountain near, 

Down into the valley ruahing, 

So fresh and wondrous clear. 

[ know not what came o’er intj. 

Nor who the counsel gave; 

Bub I must hasten downward. 

All with my pilgrim-stave; 

Downward, and ever farther, 

And ever the brook beside: 

And ever fresher murmured. 

And ever clearer, the tide. 

Is this the way I was going ^ 

Whither, 0 brooklet, say ! 

Thou hast, with thy soft murmur. 
Murmured my sense.s away. 

Wliat do I say of a murmur? 

Thit can iiu murmur be; 

'Tis the water-nymphs, that are singh.g 
Their roundelays under me. 

Let thorn sing, my friend, let tliem murmui 
And wander merrily hear ; 

The wheels of a mill arc* going 
In every brooklet clear. 
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BEWARE. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

I KNOW a maiden fair to see, 

Take care 1 

She can both false and friendly be, 
Beware ! Beware 1 
Trust her not. 

She is fooling thee I 

She has two eyes, so soft and brown, 
Take care! 

She giv^ea a side-glance and looks down. 
Beware ! Beware 1 
Trust her not. 

She is fooling thee f 

And she has hair of a golden hue, 

Take care ! 

And what she says, it is not true, 
Beware I Beware ! 

Trust her not. 

She is fooling thee ! 

She has a bosom as white as snow. 

Take care ! 

She knows how much it is best to show 
Beware ! Beware I 
Trust her not. 

She is fooling thee f 

She gives thee a garland woven fair. 
Take care ! 

It is a foors-cap for thee to wear, 
Beware I Beware * 

Trust her not. 

She is fooling thee I 


SONG OP THE BELL. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

Bell ! thou soundest merrily. 
When the bridal party 
To the church doth hie ! 
Bell! thou soundest solemnly, 
When, on Sabbath morning. 
Fields desoi-ted lie I 
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Bell! thou soundost merrily; 
Tellest thou at evening. 

Bed-time draweth nigh ! 

BeUl ^thou aoundest mournfully' 
Tollest thou the bitter 
Parting hath gone by f 

Say ! how canst thou mourn? 
How canst thou rejoice? 

Thou art but metal dull ! 

And yet all our sorrowings. 

And all our rejoicings. 

Thou dost feel them all I 

God hath wonders many. 

Which wo cannot fathom. 
Placed within thy form ! 
When the heart is sinking, 

Thou alone canst raise it. 
Trembling in the storm ! 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA 

FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 

‘‘ Hast thou seen that lordly castle. 

That Castle by the Sea? 

Golden and red above it 
The clouds float gorgeously. 

And fain it would stoop downward 
To the mirrored wave below ; 

And fain it would soar upward 
In the evening’s crimson glow.” 

“ Well have I seen that castle. 

That Castle by the Sea, 

And the moon above it standing. 

And the mist rise solemnly.” 

The winds and the waves of ocean, 

Had they a merry chime? 

Didst thou hear, from those lofty chambero 
The harp and the minstrors rhyme?” 

The winds and the waves of ocean. 

They rested quietly. 

But I heard on the gale a sound of wail, 
And tears came to mine eye.” 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


‘ And sawest thou on the turrets 
The King and his royal bride? 

And the wave of their crimson mantles? 
And the golden crown of pride? 

‘^Led they not foi*th, in rapture, 

A beauteous maiden there? 
Resplendent as the morning sun, 

Beaming with golden hair?” 

Well saw I the ancient parents, 

Without the crown of i)rido ; 

They were moving slow, in weeds of woe, 
No maiden was by their side 1 ” 


THE BLACK KNIGHT. 

FROM THE GERMAN OP UULAND. 

'Twas Pentecost, the Feast of Gladness, 

When woods and fields put off all sadneiis. 

Thus began the King and spake; 

So from the halls 
Of ancient Hof burg’s walls, 

A luxuriant Spring shall break.” 

Drums and trumpets echo loudly, 

Wave the crimson banners proudly. 

From balcony the King looked on ; 

In the play of spears. 

Fell all the Cavaliers, 

Before the monarch’s stalwart son. 

To the barrier of the fight 
Rode at last a sable Knight. 

“ Sir Knight I your name and scutcheon, say 
“ Should I speak it here. 

Ye would stand aghast with fear; 

I am a, Prince of mighty sway 1 *’ 

When he rodo into the lists, 

Tlie arch of heaven grew black with mists, 
And the Castle ’gan to rock. 

At the fii’st blow, 

Fell the youth from saddle-how, 

Hardly rises from the shock. 

Pipe and viol call the dances, 

Torch-light through the high halls glances; 
Waves a mighty shadow in; 
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With manner bland 
Both aak the maiden's hand^ 

Doth with her the dance begin ; 

Danced in sable iron sark, 

Danced a measure weird and dark, ; 

Coldly clasped her limbs around, i 

From breast and hair j 

Down fall from her the fair | 

Flowerets, faded, to the ground. j 

To the sumptuous banquet came 
Every Knight and every Dame. 

'Twixt son and daughter all distraught. 

With mournful mind : 

The ancient King reclined, , 

Gazed at them in silent thought. i 

Palo the children both did look, i 

But the guest a beaker took; ! 

** Golden wine will make you whole ! 

The children drank, j 

Gave many a courteous thank; | 

“ Oh, that draught was very cool \ ” 

Each the Father’s breast embraces, | 

Son and daughter; and their faces j 

Colourless grow utterly. : 

Whichever way 

Looks the fear-struck father grey, 

He beholds his children dio. 

“ Woe ! the blessed children both 
Takest thou in the joy of youth; 

Take me too, the joyless father ! ” 

Spake the gilrn Guest, 

From hia hollow, cavernous breast, 

“ Hoses ill the Spring I gather ! ” 


SONG OF THE SILENT LAND. 

FROM TUE GERMAN OF BALTS. 

Into the Silent Land ! 

Ah ! who shall load ns tl^ther? 

Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 
And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the sti and. 
Who leads us with a gentle hand 
Thither, oh, thither, 

Into the Silent Land? 
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TXUNSTATIONB. 

Into tlie Silent Land I 

To you, ye boundless regions 

Of all perfection ! Tender morning visions 

Of beauteous souls ! The Future’s pledge and baud I 

Who in Life’s battle firm doth stand, 

Shall bear Hope’s tender blossoms 
Into the Silent Land I 

0 Land ! 0 Land 1 

For all the broken-hearted 

The mildest herald by our fate allotted, 

Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 
Into the land of the great Departed, 

Into the Silent Land I 


L’ENVOl. 

Ye voices, that arose 
After the evening’s close, 

And whispered to my restless heart repose 

Go, breatne it in the ear 
Of all who doubt and fear, 

And say to them, " Be of good cheer ! ” 


Yo sounds, so low and calm, 

That in the groves of balm 
Seemed to me like an angel’s psaltr^ ! 

Go, mingle yet once more 

With the perpetual roar 

Of the pine-forest, dark and hoar ' 


Tongues of the dead, not lost, 

But speaking from death’s frost, 

Like fiery tongues at Pentecost ! 

Glimmer, as funeral lamps, 

Amid the chills and damps 

Of the vast plain where Death encsinpul 
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j THE SKELETON IN ARMOUR. 

I The lOAlowing Ballad was suggcated to me while ridiu:->[ on the sea shore a) 
Newport. A year or two provioiia, a skeleton had been du;x up at I'aH 
Eivor, clad in broken and corroded armour ; and the idea oecurred to mo 
I of connecting it with the Round Tower at Newport, generally known 

^ hitherto as the Old Wind-Mill, though now claimed by the Danes fis a work 

; of their early ancestors. Professor Rafn, iu the Memoircs de la Soci4ti 

' Ro}faU des Atdiquaire^ du Nord, for 1838-1S.‘>9, says: — 

1 “There is no mistaking in this instance the stylo in which tlio more 

ancient stone edifices of the North were constructed, the stylo which be- 
; longs to the Roman or Ante-Gothic architecture, and which, especially after 
[ the time of Charlomagno, diflused itself from Italy over the whole of 
I the West and North of Eumiio, where it continued to prodommato until 

; the close of the Pith century; thac stylo, which some autliors have, from 

- one of its most .striking characteristics, called the round-arch stylo, the 
I same which in England is denominated Saxon and sometimes Norman 
? architecture. 

I “ On the ancient stimcture in Newport there are no ornaments remaining, 

I which n ir'l t pa^oibly have served to gmide us in assigning the probable 

I d .ivj (if i; - c'-uc'. inu. ‘That no vestige whatever is found of the pointed arch, 

I nor anyumu'oximation to it, is indicative of an earlier rather than of a latof 

I period. From such characteidstics os roinain, however, we can scarcely 

1 form any other inference than one, in which 1 am persuaded that all, who 

i are farniiiar with Old-Northernarclntecture, will concur, that tuis BuinniNO 

I WAS ERECTED AT A PERIOD DECIDEDI.Y NOT LATER TUAN lUR 12111 CENTURY. 

This remark applies, of course, to the original building only, and not to the 
alterations that it subsequently received ; for there are several such altera- 
tions iu the upper part of the building which cjuinotbe mistaken, and which 
were most likely occiusioued by its being adajitod in mocloi’n times to various 
vises, for example, as the sulistructure of a wind-mill, and latterly as a liay 
inaguEine. To the same times may bo rufeired the windows, the fire-place, 
and the apertures m.'ide above the oolumi.s. That tl.i.s hail li; g could not 
havo been erected for a wind-mill, i.s u :i an arcliii. el. w ill ■. .i-::y discern. ” 

I will not enter into a discussion of the point. It is sulScieutly well estab- 
lished for the puiTxiso of a ballad; thougli doubtless many an iKuiest eitizen 
of Newport, who has passed his days within sight of the Round Tower, will 
bo ready to exclaim with Sancho: “ God bless me ! did I not warn you to 
have a cave of what you wore doing, for that it was nothing but a wind- 
mill; and nobody could mistake it, but one who had the like iu hii 
beivd."] 

Speak I speak ! tliou fearful gucrffc I 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude ai’inour drest, 

Coinest to daunt me 1 
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BALLADS AND OTHER rOEMR. 


Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 

But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 

Why dost thou haunt me ? * 

Then, from those cavernous eyet: | 

Tale flashes seemed to rise, ! 

As when the Northern sldefi j 

Gleam in December ; * 

And, like the water’s flow j 

Under December’s snow, j 

Came a dull voice of woe i 

From the heart’s chamber, 

“ I w'as a Viking old! 

Jily deeds, though manifold, j 

No Skald in song has told, * 

No Saga taught thee ! ; 

Take heed, that in thy verse j 

Tliou dost the tale rehearse, i 

Else dread a dead man’s cur; to ’ 

For this I sought thee. ; 

“ ]<^ar in the Northern Land, \ 

By the wild Baltic’s strand, I 

I, with my childish hand, ; 

Tamed the ger-falcon ; j 

And, with my skates fast-bound, ; 

Skimmed the half-frozen Soun i, j 

That the poor whimpering hound ; 

Trembled to walk on. 

‘‘ Oft to his frozen lair j 

Tracked I the gi’isly bear, I 

While from my path the hr>re ! 

Fled like a shadow ; } 

Oft through the forest dark j 

l^^ollowed the were-wolf ’s bark | 

Until the soaring lark i 

Sang from meadow. j 

But when I older grew, j 

Joining a corsair’s crew, i 

O’er the dark sea I flew i 

With the marauders. f 

Wild was the life we led ; I 

Many the souls that sped, | 

Many the hearts that bled , 1 

By our stem ordej-.s 


THE SKELETON IN AK&JOUB 


^'Many a wassail bout 
Wore the long Winter out; 

Often our midnight shout 
Set the cocks crowing, 

As we the Berserk's talo 
Measured in cups of ale, 

Draining the oaken pail, 

Filled to o’erhowing. 

•* Once, as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sea. 

Soft ej’^es did gaze on me, 

Burning yet tender ; 

And as the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway luue. 

On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendour. 

^ I wooed the blue-eyed maid. 
Yielding, yet half afraid, 

And in tbo forest’s shade 
Our vows were plighted. 
Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little brejist, 

Like birds witbin their nest 
By the hawk frighted. 

Bi’ight in her father’s hall 
*S])ields gleamed upon tlie w'al:, 
Loud sang the minstrels all, 
Chaim ting his glory ; 

When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter’s hand, 

!IHute did the minstrels stand 
To hear my story. 

' While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind-gusts waft 
The sea-foam brightly, 

So the loud laugh of scorn, 

Out of those lips unshorn, 

From the deep drinking-hu,.: 
Blew the foam lightly. 

She was a Prince’s child, 

I but a Viking wild, 

And though she blushed andsmii 
I was discarded ! 
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Should not the dove bo white 
Follow the sea-mew’s flight, 

Why did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded? ‘ 

Scarce had I put to sea, 

Bearing the maid with me, — 
Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen ! — 
When on the white sea-strand, 
Waving his armed hand. 

Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen. 

Then launched they to the blast, 
Bent like a reed each mast, 
y et we were gaining fast. 

When the wind failed us. 
And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty Skaw, 

So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he hailed us. 

And as to catch tlio gale 
Hound veered the flajjping sail. 
Death ! was the helmsman’s haU^ 
Death without quarter I 
Mid-ships with ii-on keel 
Struck we her ribs of steel; 
Down her black bulk did reel 
Through the black water 1 

As with his wings aslant. 

Sails the fierce cormorant. 
Seeking some rocky haunt. 

With his prey laden. 

So toward the open main. 
Beating to sea again. 

Through the wild hurricane. 

Bore I the maiden. 

" Three weeks we westward bt>r&^ 
And when the storm was o’er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 
Stretching to lee-ward; 
There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 

Wliich, to this very hour, 

Stands looking sea-ward. 
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There lived we many years; 

Time dried the maiden’s tears; 

She had forgot her fears, 

She. was a mother; 

Death closed her mild blue eyes, 
Under that tower she lies; 

Ne'er shall the sun arise 
On such another 1 

Still grew my bosom then. 

Still as a stagnant fen 1 
Hateful to me were men, 

The sun-light hateful! 

In the vast forest here. 

Clad in my warlike gear. 

Fell I upon my spear. 

Oh, death was grateful ! 

^ Thus, seamed with many scars, 
Bursting these prison bars, 

Up to its native stars 
My sold ascended ! 

There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 
Skoal/ to the Noi-thland! Slcoal/^^^ 
— Thus the tale ended 


THE WRECK OP THE HESPERUS. 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed tlie wintry sea; 

A.nd the skipper had taken his little daughtei 
To bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the lairy-flax, 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 

That ope in the month of May. 

TIk? Bki])per ho stood beside the helm, 

His pipe was in his mouth. 

And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke now West, now South. 

" in Scandinavia this is the customary salulatiou when drinkiug a bcaltiti. 
1 have blightly changed the orthography of the word, in (‘tder to proscrv® the 
OOTTOCt pjToiMuiciatiioa. q 
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Then up ana spate an old Sailor, 
sailed the Spanish Main, 

** I pray thee, piit into yonder port, 

For I fear a hurricane. 

‘•liOst night the moon had a golden ring, 

And to-night no moon we seel" 

The skipper he blew a whiff from his pipe. 

And a scornful laugh laughed ho. 

riolder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the North-east; 

The snow fell hissing in the brine. 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strengtli ; 

She shuddered and paused, like a frighted stood 
Then leaped a cable’s length. 

‘^Come hither! come hither! my little daughler. 
And do not tremble so; 

For I can weather the roughest gale, 

That ever wind did blow." 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat, 
Against the stinging blast; 

He cut a rope from a broken spar, 

And bound her to the mast. 

^ O father ! I hear the chui'ch-bells ring. 

Oh, say, what may it he?" 

** 'Tie a fog-hell on a rock-bound coast ! ~ 

And ho steered for the open sea. 

^ O father ! I hear the sound of guns, 

Oh, say, what may it be?" 

* Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea !” 

O father, I see a gleaming light. 

Oh, say, wliat may it be?" 

But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 

With his face turned to the skies, 

The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 



At tliiy-1)r<'ak on tlio bJ(*aJt aoa-ltoach 
A liHlierinari Htooil affha'it, 
fi) .stMi tiM* f<*rm of a rriftidoii fair 

< lose to a drifting mast 
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Then the maiden clas'^ed her hands and prayed 
! That savfed she might be ; 

] And she thonght of Christ, who stilled the wave 

On the Lake of Galilee. 

I And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 

; Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

I Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 

j Towards the reef of Norman’s Woe. 

i 

j And ever the fitful gusts between 

! A sound came from the land ; 

1 It was the sound of the tramjiling surf, 

! On Che rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

'! 

I The breakers were right beneath her bows^ [ 

! She drifted a dreary wreck, j 

! And a whooping billow swept the crew 

J Like icicles from her deck. | 

! She struck where the white and fleecy wave/- | 

Looked soft as carded wool, I 

' But the cruel rocks, they gored her side, | 

; Like the horns of an angry bull. : 

I Her rattling shrouds, all shoathed in ice, \ 

! With the masts, went by the hoard; 

; Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 

I Ho ! ho ! the breakers roared ! 

I At day-break, on the bleak soa-bcach, 

I A fisherman stood aghast, 

1 To see the form of a maiden fair, 

1 Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

i 

I The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 

The salt tears in her eyes; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown sea wxrjxi 
On the billow’s faU and rise. 

Such w’as the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow ! 

Christ save us all from a death like this, 

On the reef of Norman’s Woel 
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THE LUCK OF EDENHALL. 

PROM THE GERMAN OP UHLAND. 

iTii© tradition upon wliich this ballad is founded, and tho “shards of the fiiick 
of Edenhall,” still exist in England. The goblet is in tho posse, ssioji of 8ii 
Christopher Musgrave, Bart, of Eden Hall, Cumberland, and is not sc 
entirely sliattorcd as the ballad loaves it.] 

Op Edenball, the yoiitlifiil Lord 
Bids sound the festal trumpet s call; 

He rises at the banquet board, 

And cries, 'mid the drunken revellers all, 

"Now bring me tho Luck of Edenhall ! ” 

The butler hears the words with pain. 

The house’s oldest seneschal, 

Takes slow from its silken cloth again 
The drinking -glass of crystal tall; 

They call it The T lUck of Edenhall. 

Then said the Lord, “ This glass to praist;, 

Fill with red wine from Portugal ! ” 

The gray-beard with trembling hand obeys ; 

A purple light shines over all, 

It beams from the Luck of Edenhall. 

Then speaks the Lord, and waves it light, 

" This glass of flashing crystal tall 
Gave to my sires the Fountain-Sprite; 

She wrote in it. If this glass doth fall. 

Farewell then, 0 Luch of Edenhall / 

’* ’Twas right a goblet tho Fate should ho 
Of the joyous race of Edenhall ! 

Deep draughts drink we right willingly ; 

And willingly ring, with merry call, 

Kling ! klang I to the Luck of Edenhall ! ” 

First rings it deep, and full, and mild. 

Like to the song of a nightingale ; 

Then lilce tho roar of a torrent wild ; 

Then mutters at last like the thunder’s faH 
The glorious Luck of Edenhall. 

For its keeper takes a race of might, 

The fragile goblet of crystal tall; 

It has lasted longer than is right; 

Kling 1 klang ! — ^with a harder blow than all 
Will T try the Luck of Edenhall I ” 
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Ar the goblet ringing flies a])art, 

Suddenly cracks the vaulted hall ; 

And through the rift the wild flames Htart ; 
The guests iii dust are scattered all ; 

With the breaking Luck of Edenhall ' 

In Btornis the foe, with fire and swoid. 

He in the night had scaled the wall, 

Slain by the sword lies the youthful Lord, 
Ihit holds in his hand the crystal tall, 

The shattered Luck of Edenhall. 

On the inoiTow the butler gi’opes alone. 
The gray-beard in the desert hall, 

He seeks Ms I<oi*d’s burnt skeleton, 

He seeks in the dismal ruin’s fall 
The shards of the Luck of Edenhall. 

The stone wall,” saith ho, “ doth fall asidt’, 
Down must the stately columns fall ; 

Glass is this earth’s Luck and Pride ; 

In atoms shall fall this earthly ball 
One day like the Luck of Edenhall !' 


THE ELECTED KNIGHT. 

rUOM THK DANISH. 

(The following str.'iugo and somewhat mystical ballad is from Nyerup and 
RiUibck’s Danske Tmr of the Middle Agea. ft socnia to refer to the first 
tii'cachiiig of Christianity in tlio North, and to the institution of Knight- 
Erranlry. The three maidens 1 suppose to be Faith, Hope, and Ciianty. 
The irregularities of tlie original have boon carefully presorvod in tte traiifv 
iation.] 


Sin OiiUF he rideth over tlio jilain, 

Eull seven miles broad and seven mile? wide, 
Hut never, ah never, can meet wdth the man 
A tilt with him daie ride. 

He saw under the liill-side 
A Knight full well equipped; 

Ilia steed was black, his helm was barred ; 

He was riding at full speed. 

He W'ore upon his spurs 
Twelve hitle golden birds; 

Anon he spurred his steed with a clang 
And there ea.t all the birds and sang 
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He wore upon his mail 
Twelve little golden wheels ; 

Anon in eddies the wild wind blew, 

And round and round the whceb tlicy fiovi 

He wore before his breast 
A lance that was poised in rest; 

And it was sharper than diamond-stone, 

It made Sir Oluf’s heart to groan. 

He wore upon his helm 
A wreath of ntddy gold; 

And that gave him the Maidens Three, 

The youngest was fair to behold. 

Sir Oluf questioned the Knight eftsoon 
If he were come from heaven down; 

Art thou Christ of heaven?” quoth he, 

** So will I yield me unto thee.” 

" I am not Christ the great, 

Thou shalt uot yield thee yet; 

I am an unknown Ejiight, 

Three modest Maidens have me bedight. 

'^Art thou a Knight elected, 

And have three Mai<lenB thee bedight' 

So shult thou ride a tilt this day, 

For all the Maidens' honour ” 

The first tilt they together rode ; 

They put their steeds to the test; 

The second tilt tliey together rode, 

They proved their manhood host. 

TJie third tilt they ugelher rode, 

Neither of them would yield; 

Tire fourth tilt tlniy together rode, 

They both fell on the field 

Now lie the Lords upon the jdain, 

And their blood runs unto death; 

Now sit the Maidens in the high toww. 

The youngest sorrows till death. 
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THE CHILDIiEN OF THE LORD’S SUPPEa 

FEOM THE SWEDISH OP BISHOP TEONER. 

Pentecost, day of rejoicing, had come. The church of the village 
Gleaming stood in the morning’s sheen. On the spire of the belfry, 
Tipped with a vaiie of metal, the fi-iendly flames of the Spring-sun 
Glanced like the tongues of fire, beheld by Apostles aforetime. 

Clear was the heaven and blue, and May, with her cap crowned with 
roses, 

Stood in her holiday dress in the fields, and the wind and the brooklet 
Murmured gladness and peace, God's peace ! with lips rosy- tinted 
Whispered the race of the flowers, and merry on balancing branche« 
Birds were singing their carol, a jubilant hymn to tbo Highest. { 

Swept and clean was the churchyard. Adorned like a leaf -woven arbour | 

Stood its old-fashioned gate; and within upon each cross of iron ■ 
Hung was a fragrant garland, new twmed by the bands of affection , j 
Even the dial, that stood on a hillock among the departed, \ 

’There full a hundred years had it stood,) was embellished wilit , 
blossoms, 5 

Like to the patriarch hoary, the sage of his kith and the hamlet, | 

Who on his birih-day is crowned by children and children's childi’en j 
So stood the ancient prophet, and mute with liis pencil of iron 
Marked on the tablet of stone, and measured the time and its changes ; 
While all around at his feet, an eternity slumbered in quiet. 

Also the clnirch within was adorned, for this was the season | 

When the young, their parents' hope, and the lovcd-oues of heaven, 
Should at the foot of the altar renew the vows of their baptism. 1 

Therefore each nook and comer was swept and cleaned, and the dust | 

was j 

Blown from the walls and ceiling, and from the oil-painted benches. | 

Th ere stood 1 he church like a garden ; the F east of the L eaf y Pavi 1 ions* j 

Saw we in living presentment. From noble aims on the church wall ! 
Grew forth a cluster of leaves, and the preacher's pulpit of oak-wood 
Budded once more anew, as aforetime the rod before Aaron. 

Wreathed thereon was the Bible with leaves, and the dove, washed 
with silver, 

Under its canopy fastened, had on it a necklace of wind-flowers. 

But in front of the choir, round the altar-piece painted by H6rberg,-f 
Crept a garland gigantic; and bright-curling tresses of angels 
Peeped, like the sun from a cloud, from out of the shadowy leaf-work. 
Likewise the lustre of brass, new-polished, blinked from the ceiling, 

And for lights there were lilies of Pentecost set in the sockets. 

* The Feast of tlie Taberuaclos; in Swedish, L6fh}iddJ,o<jtidtn, the Leaf^ 
huts’-higli-tide, 

t The peasant-paintoi of Sweden. He is known chiefly by liis altAr-pi©o« 
in the village churcha*. 
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Loud rang the bells already; the thronging crowd was assembled 
Far from vSleys and hills, to list to the holy preaching. 

Hark ! then roll forth at once the mighty tpnes from the organ, 
Hover like voices from God, aloft like invisible spirits. 

Like as Elias in heaven, when he cast off from him his mantle, 

Even so cast off the soul its gannents of earth ; and with one voiet; 
Cliimed in the congregation, and sang an anthem immortal 
Of the sublime Wallin,* of David's harp in the North-land 
Tuned to the choral of Luther; the song on its powerful pinions 
Took every living soul, and lifted it gently to heaven. 

And every face did shine like the Holy One’s face npon Tabor. 

Lo ! there entered then into the church the lleverend Teacher. 
Father lie bight and he was in the parish ; a christianly plainncSH 
Clothed from his head to his feet the old man of seventy winters. 
Friendly was he to behold, and glad as the heralding angel 
Walked lie among the crowds, hut still a contemplative gi-andeur 
Ijay on his forehead, as clear as on moss-covered grave-stone a sun 
beam. 

As in his inspiration (an evening twilight that faintly 
Gleams in the human soul, even now, from the day of creation,) 

Th’ Ariist, the friend of heaven, imagines Saint John when in ratnios 
Gray, wiUi his eyes uplifted to lieavcn, so seeme<l then the old man ; 
Sucli was the glance of his eye, and such were his tresses of silver. 
All the congregation arose in the jxiws that were numhei'ed. 

But with a cordial look, to the right and the left hand, the old man, 
Nodding all hail and peace, disa])peared in the innermost chancel. 

Simply and solemnly now proceeded the Chriistian service. 

Singing and prayer, and at last an ardent discoui“8e from the old m in, 
Many a moving word and warning, that out of the heart came, 

Fell like the dew of the inomhig, like manna on those in the desert. 
.\ftcrwards, when all was finished, the Teacher reeni-ored the chancel, 
Followed therein by the young. On the right hand the boys had 
their idaces, 

Delicate figures, with closo-ciirling hair and chocks rosy-blooming. 
But on the loft hand of these there stood the tremulous lilie.s, 
Tinged with the blushing light of the morning, the diifidem 
maidens, — 

Folding their hands in prayer, and their eyes cast down on tlu' 
pavement. 

Now came, with question and answer, the catechism. In the be- 
ginning 

Answered the children with troubled and faltering voice, but the 
old man’s 

Glances of kindness encouraged them soon, and the doctrines eternal 
Flowed, like the waters of fountains, so clear from lips unpolluted. 


• A dlstingulBhed pulpit-orator and poot. He is partioulorly remarkable foi 
the bcjwvty and sublimity of hi?* psalmo. 
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Wlione’er the answer was closed, and as oft as they named the He- 
deeiner, 

Lowly louted the boys, and lowly the maidens all conrtosied. 
Friendly the Teacher stood, like an angel of light there among them, 
And to the children explained he the holy, the highest, in few words, 
Thorough, yet simple and clear, for sublimity always is simpl(^, 

Both in sermon and song, a child can seize on its meaning. 

Blven as the green-growing hud is unfolded when Spring-tide ap- 
proaches, 

Loaf by leaf is developed, and, wanned by the radiant sunshine, 
Blushes with pm’jde and gold, till at last the perfected blossoin 
Opens its odonxis chalice, and rochs with its ci'own in the broezcr.; 
So was unfolded here the Christian loro of salvation. 

Line by line from tbe soul of childhood. The fathers and mothers 
Stood Wbind them in toars, and were glad at each well-w'orded answer. 

Nov/ went the old mpu np to the altar; — and straightway trana 
figured 

(So did it seem unto me) was then the affectionate Teacher. 

Like the Lord’s Prophet sublime, and awful as Death and as Judgment, 
Stood he, the God-commissiciied, the soul-searcher, earthward <lo< 
scending. 

Glances, sharp as a sword, into hearts, that to him were transy>arcnt, 
Shot lie ; his ••'cicc was deep, was low, like the thunder afar olf. 

So on a sudden tT aiisfigured lie stood there, he spake and he questioned 

This is tlie faith of the Fathcis, the faith the Apostles delivered, 
Tiiis is moreover the faith \vherennto 1 bajitized you, while still ye 
Lay on your mothers’ breasts, and nearer the portals of heaven. 
Slumbering received you then the Holy Church in its bo.som ; 
\\'iikon(Ml irmn .sli'op arc ye now, and the light in its radiant splendoui 
Ihiins from the lieaven downw'ard; — to-day on the threshold of 
childhood 

Kindly she frees you again, to examine and make yoiu' election, 

For she knows nought of compulsion, and only conviction tlosirclh. 
This is the hour of your trial, the turning-point of existence. 

Seed for the coming days ; without revocation departeth 
Now from your lips the confession. Hethiiik ye, before ye nadu’ 
answer 1 

Think not, oh, think not wuth guile to deceive the questioning 
Teacher, 

Sharp is his eye to-day, and a curse ever l ests upon falsehood. 

Filter not with a lie on hfe’s journey; the multitude hears you, 
Brothers and sisters and paients, what dear upon earth is and holy 
Standetli before your sight as a witness ; the J iidge everlasting 
I Looks from the sun down upon you, and angels in waiting beside liim 
Grave your confession in letters of lire, upon tablets eternal. 

Thus then, — Believe ye in God, in the Father who this world creatii*! ? 
Him who redeemed it tlie Son, and the Spirit where both are uniuMi? 
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Will ye promke me here, (a holy promise !) to cherish 

God more than all things earthly, and every man as a brother) 

Will ye promise me here to confirm your faith by your living, 

Th’ heavenly faith of affection i to hope, tc forgive, and to suffer. 

Be what it may your condition, and walk before God in uprightnessl 
Win ye promise me this before God and man?” — With a clear voice 
Answered the young men Yes! and Yes! with lips softly-breathing 
Answered the maidens eke. Then dissolved from the brow of the 
Teacher 

Clouds with the thunders therein, and he spake in accents more gentle. 
Boft as the evening’s breath, as harps by Babylon’s rivers. 

** Hail, then, hail tc you aU I To the heirdom of heaven be yt 
welcome ! 

Children no more from this day, but by covenant brothers and sisters ! 
Y et, — for what reason not children ? Of sn ch is the kingdom of heav en. 
Here upon earth an assemblage of children, in heaven one Father, 
i Ruling them all as his household, — ^forgiving in turn and chastising, 

That is of human Hfe a picture, as Scripture has taught us. 

Blessed are the pure before God ! Upon purity and upon virtue 
Resteth the Christian Faith; she herself from on high is descendefl 
Strong as a man and pure as a child, is the sum of the doctrine 
Which the Divine One taught, and suffered and died on the cross for 
Oh 1 as ye wander this day from childhood’s sacred asylum 
i Downward and ever do^vnward, and deeijer in Age’s chill valley, 

I Oh ! how soon will ye come, — too soon ! — and long to turn backwarrl 
Up ho its hill-tops again, to the sun-illumined, where Judgment 
Btood like a father before you, and Pardon, clad like a mother. 

Gave you her hand to kiss, and the loving heart was forgiven. 

Life w^as a play, and your hands grasi)ed after the roses of heaven! 
Seventy years have I lived already; the Father eternal 
Gave me gladness and care; but the loveliest hours of existence. 
When I have steadfastly gazed in their eyes, I have instantly knowi! 
them, 

Known them all again; — they were my childhood’s acquaintance. 
Therefore take from henceforth, as guides in the paths of existence, 
Prayer, with her eyes raised to heaven, and Innocence, biide of man*s 
childhood. 

Innocence, child beloved, is a guest from the world of the blessed, 
Beautiful, and in her hand a lily; on life’s roaring billows 
Swings she in safety, shg heedeth them not, in the ship she is sleeping 
Calmly she gazes around in the turmoil of men ; in the desert 
Angels descend and minister unto her; she herself knoweth 
.Naught of her glorious attendance; but follows faithful and humble 
Follows so long as she may her friend; oh, do not reject her. 

For she cometh from God and she holdeth the keys of the heavens. 
Prayer is Innocence’ friend; and willingly flieth incessant 
’Tvuxt the earth and the sky, the carrier-pigeon of heaven. 

Bon of Eternity, fettered in Time, and an exile, the spii'it 
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Pugs at his chains evermore, and struggles like flames ever upward 
Still he recalls with emotion his Father’s manifold mansions, 

Thinks of tho land of his fathers, where blossomed more freshly the 
flowers, 

" hone a more beautiful sim, and he played with the winged angels, 
riion grows the earth too naiTow, too close; and homesick for heaven 
Longs the wanderer again; and the spirit’s longings are worship; 
Worship is called his most beautiful hour, and its tongue is entreaty. 
Ah I when the infinite burden of life desceudeih upon us, 

Crushes to eartli our hope, and, under the earth, in the graveyard, — 
Then it is good to pray unto Qod; for his sorrowing children 
Turns he ne’er from hisdoor, but he heals and helps and consoles them 
Yot is it better to ]) 2 'ay when all things are prosperous with us. 

Pray in fortunate days, for life’s most beautiful Fortune 

Kneels down before the Eternal’s throne ; and, with hands mterfoldcd, 

Praises thanlvful and moved the only Giver of blessings. 

Or do ye know, ye children, one blessing that comes not from Heaven * 
What has mankind, forsooth, the poor ! that it has not received? 
Therefore, fall in the dust and pray I The seraphs adoring 
Cover with pinions six their face in the glory of Him who 
Hung his masoniy pendant on naiighfc, when the world he created 
Earth declareth his might, and the firmament iitlereth his glory. 
Races blossom and die, and stars fall downwiird from heaven, 
Downward like withered leaves; at the last stroke of midnight, mil 
Icnniums 

Lay themselvf -s down at his feet, and ho sees them, but counts them 
as notbing. 

Who shall stand in his presence? The wrath of the Judge is terrilic, 
Casting the insolent down at a glance. When he speaks in his anger, 
HilloclvS ski}) like the kid, and mountains leap like tho roe-buck, 
Yet, — why are ye afraid, ye children? This awful Avenger, 

Ah 1 is a merciful God ! God’s voice was not in the earthquake. 

Not in the fire, nor the storm, but it was in the whispermg hreei^os. 
Love is the root of creation; God’s essence; worlds without mini bei 
Lie in his bosom like children; ho made them for this purpose only 
Only to love and to be loved again, he breathed forth his spirit 
Into the slumbering dust, and upright standing, it laid its 
Hand on its heart, and felt it was warm with a flame out of heaven. 
Quench, oh, quench not that flame I It is tho breath of your being 
Love is life, bnt hatred is death. Not father nor mother 
Loved you as Qod has loved you: for ’twas that you may be liapiy 
Gave he his only Son. When he bowed down his head in the death- 
hour 

Solemnised Love its triumph; the sacrifice then was completed. 

Lo ! then was rent on a sudden the vail of the temple, dividing 
Earth and heaven apartr; and the dead, from their sepulchres rising, 
Whispered with pallid lips and low in the ears of each other 
Th’ answer, but dxeajned of before,to creation’s enigma, — ^Atonement! 
of Love are Atonement’s depths, for Love is Atonement. 
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. Therefore, child of mortality ! love tlion tbo merciful Father; I 

Wish what the Holy One wishes, and not from fear, but affection; ; 

Fear is the virtue of slaves; but the hcaid that loveth is willing; j 

Perfect was before God, and perfect is LoVe, and Love only. ; 

Lovest thou G(»d as thou oughtest, then lovest thou likewise thj | 
brethi'en ; ; 

One is the sun in heaven, and one, only one, is Love also. < 

Bears not each Iniman figure the godlike stamp on his forehead^ : 

Readest thou not in his face thine origin? Is he not sailing [ 

Lost like thyself on an ocean unknown, and is he not guided J 

By the same stars that guide thee? Why should est thou hate then ; 

thy brother? ^ 

Hateth he thee, forgive 1 For ’tis sweet to stammer one letter s 

Of the Eternars language; — on earth it is called Forgiveness ! i 

Knowest thou Him who forgave, with the crown of thorns round hrs ; 

teinides? | 

Earnestly prayed for his foes, for his murderers? Say dost thou ' 
know’ him? i 

Ah I tlioii confessest his name, so follow likewise his example. ! 

Think of thy brother no ill, but throw a vail over his failings, » 

Guide the erring aright; for the good, the heavenly Shei)h('rd ] 

l^ook the lost lamh in his arms, and boro it back to its mother. | 

This is the fruit of Love, and it is by its fruits that we know it. S 

liOve is the creature’s welfare, with God ; hut Love among mortals [, 
la but an endless sigh ! lie longs, and endures, and stands waiting ' 
Suffers and yet rejoices, and smiles wdth tears on his eyelids. i 

Hope, — 80 is called ui)on earth Lis recompense, — Hope, the befiioiid- 

ing, ^ ^ ; 

Does what she can, for she points evermore uj) to heaven, and faithful 1 
Plunges her anchor’s peak in the depths of the grave, and beneath it 
Paints a more beautiful world, a dim, but a sweet })lay of shadow’s ! \ 

Races, better than we, have leaned on her wavering promise, | 

Having naught else but Hope. Then praise we our Father in heaven, i 
Him, who has given us more ; for to us has Hope been traiisfigurodj 
Gro])ing no longer in night; she is Faith, she is loving assurance. 

Faith is enlightened Hope; she is light, is the eye of affection, 

Dreams of the longing interprets, and carves their visions in marble. 
Faith is the sun of life ; and lier countenance sliines like the Hebrew’s, 

I''or she has looked upon God ; the heaven on it.s stable foundation 
Draws she with chains down to earth, and the N ew J crusalem sinketb 
Splendid with poitals twelve in golden vapours descending. 

There enraptured she wanders, and looks at the figures majestic, 

Fears not the winged crowd, in the midst of them all is her home- 
stead. 

Therefore love and believe; for works wdll follow siiontancous 
Even as day does the sun ; the Right from the Good is an offsjiring, 
Love in a bodily shape ; and Christian works are no more than 
Animate Love and Faith, as Lowers are the animate spring-tide. 

Works do follow us all unto God: there stand and bear witness 
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I Not wLat they seemed — but *vhat they were only. Blessed is he who 
Hears their confession secure; they are mute m^on earth until 
death’s hand 

j Opens the mouth of the silent. Ye children, does Death e'er alarm 
i you ? 

1 Death is the brother of Love, twin-brother is he, and is only 

! More austere to behold. With a Idss upon lips that are fading, 

I Takes he the soul and departs, and rocked in the arms of affection, 

! Places the ransomed child, now born, ’fore the face of its hhthcr, 
j Sounds of his coming already I hear, — see dimly his pinions, 

I Swart as the night, but with stai-s strewn upon them 1 I fear iiol 

! before him. 

I Death is only release, and in mercy is mute. On his bosom 
I Freer breathes, in its coolness, my breiust ; and face to face standing 
I Look 1 on God as he is, a sun unpolluted by vapours ; 

I Look on the light of the ages 1 loved, the spirits majestic, 

‘ N^obler, better than I ; they stand by the tlirone all transfigured, 

’ Vested in white, and with harps of gold, and are singing an anthem, 

J Writ in the climate of heaven, hi the language spoken by angels. 

You, in like manner, yo children beloved, he one day shall gather, 

’ N" ever foi-gets he the weaiy ; — then welcome, ye loved ones, hereafter I 

i Meanwhile forget not the keeping of vows, forget not the promise, 

Wander from holiness onward to holiness ; earth shall yo heed not; 

; Farlh is but dust and heaven is light; 1 have pledged you to heaven, 
God of the Uiiivei-se, hear me ! thou Fountain of Love everlasting, 
Haik to the voice of tliy servant ! J send up my prayer to thy heaven i 
! Lot me hereafter not miss at thy throne one spirit of all these, 

j ^Vholll thou bast given me here ! 1 have loved them all like a father. 

May they bear witness for me, that 1 taught them the way of salva- 
tion, 

; 'Faithful, so far as I knew of thy word; again may they know inc, 
Fall on their Teacher’s breast, and before thy face may I place them, 
i Pure as they now are, but only more tried, and exclaiming with 
1 gladness, 

I Father, lo ! 1 am here, and the childi'en whom thou hast given me ! ” 

I Weeping ho spake in these words; and now at the beck of tho 
old man 

Knee against knee they knitted a wreath round tho altar’s enclo- 
sure. 

Kneeling he read then the prayers < d the consecration, and softly 
With him the children road; at tho close, with tremulous accents, 
Asked ho the peace of heaven, a benediction upon them. 

Now should have ended hia t;isk for the day; the following Sunday 
Was for the young appointed to eat of tho Lord's holy Supper 
Sudden, as struck from the clouds, stood tho Teacher silent, and laid 
his 

Hand on his forehead, and cast his looks upward; wliile thoughts 
high and holy 
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Flow through the midst of his soul, and his eyes glanced with won- 
derful brightness. 

** On the next Sunday, who knows I perhaps I shall rest in the graro 
yard ! 

Some one perhaps of yourselves, a lily broken untimely, 

Bow down his head to the earth; why delay I? the hour is accom 
plishod. 

Warm is the heart; — I will so ! for to-day grows the harvest of heave'll 
What I began accomplish I now; for what failing therein is, 

I, the old man, will answer to God and the reverend father. 

Say to me only, ye children, ye denizens new come in heaven, 

Are ye ready this day to eat of the bread of Atonement? 

What it deuoteth, that know yc full well, I have told it you often. | 
Of the new covenant a syrnhol it is, of Atonement a tolien, 

'Stablished between earth and heaven. Man by his sins and trans ! 

gressions j 

Far has wandered from God, from his essence. 'Twas in the begin * 
iiing I 

Fast by the Tree of Knowledge he fell, and it hangs its crown o’oi ; 
the 

Fall to this day; in the Thought is -the Fall; in the Heart tlx' j 
Atonement. 

Enfinite is the Fall, the Atonement infinite likewise. * 

See! behind me, as far as the old man remembers, and forward, 1 

Far as Hope in her flight can reach with her wearied pinions, ' 

Rin and Atonement incessant go through the lifetimo of mortals. ; 

Brought forth is Sin full-grown, but Atonement sleeps in our bosoinf, 

Still as the cradled babe; and dreams of heaven and of angels, i 

Cannot awake to sensation; is like the tones in the harp’s strings, \ 

Spirits imprisoned, that wait evermore the deliverer’s finger. j 

Therefore, ye children beloved, descended the Princ.e of Atonement, ] 
Woke the shimberer from sleep, and she stands now with eyes ab } 

resplendent, ; 

Bright as the vault of the sky, and battles with Sin and o’ercomes her. I 

Downward to earth he came and transfigured, thence rcascondud, ! 
Not from the heart in like wise, for there he still lives in the Spirif , j 
Loves and atones evermore. So long as time is, is Atonement. ! 

Therefore with reverence receive tliis day her visible token. 

Tokens are dead if the things do not live. The hght everlasting 
Unto the blind man is not, but is horn of the eye that has vision. 
Neither in bread nor in wine, but in the heart that is hallowed 
Lieth forgiveness enshrined; the intention alone of amendment. 

Fruits of the earth ennobles to heavenly things, and removes all 
Sin and the guerdon of sin. Only Icn’o with his arms wide extended 
Penitence weeping and praying; the Will that is tried, and whose 
golu flows 

Purified forth from the flames; m a word, mankind by Atonement 
Breaketh Atonement’s bread, and drinketh Atonement’s wine-eup^ 

But h© who oomctli up hither, unworthy, with hate in his boino* 
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I Scoffing at men and at God, is guilty of Christ's blessed body, 
i And the Redeemer’s blood ! To himself he eateth and drinketh 
( Death and doom ! And from this preserve ns, thou heavenly Father , 

i Are ye ready, ye children, to eat of the bread of Atonement?” 

I Thus v/ith emotion he asked, and together answered the children 
i Yes I with deep sobs interrupted. Then read he the due supplications, 
Read the Form of Commimion, and in chimed the organ and anthem : 
0 ! Holy Lamb of God, who takest away our transgressions, 
j Hear us ! give us thy peace ! have mercy, have mercy upon us ! 

Th’ old man, with trembling hand, and heavenly pearls on his eyelids, 
' Filled now the chalice and paten, and dealt round the mystical symbols. 

! Oh 1 then seemed it to mo, as if God, with the broad eye of mid-day, 

I Clearer looked in at the windows, and all the trees in the churchyard 

Bowed down their summits of green, and the gi-ass on the grave? 
' 'gan to shiver. 

But in the children (I noted it well; I knew it) there ran a 
I Tremor of holy rapture along tlirough their icy-cold members. 

Decked like an altar before them, there stood the gaeen earth, and 
above it 

: Heaven opened itself, as of old before Stephen; they saw there 

' Radiant in glory tlie Father, and on his right hand the Redeemer. 
Under them hear they the clang of harpstrings, and angels froiv 
gold clouds 

t Beckon to them like brothers, and fan with their pinions of purple. 

I Closed was the Teacher’s task, and with heaven in their hearts and 
I their faces, 

, Uprose the children all, and each bowed him, weeping full sorely, 

I Downward to kiss that i-everend hand, but all of them pressed he 
I jved to his bosom, and laid, with a prayer, bis hands full of blessings 

i How on the holy breast, and now on the innocent tresses 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THK VILLAGE BI.ACKSMIT1I. 

Uhder a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny aims 
Are strong as iron bands 
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His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whate’er ho can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledgr 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village boll, 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 
liOok in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fiy 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 

‘ He goes on Sunday to the church 

; And sits among his boys ; 

I Ho hears the parson pray and prt.udi, 

! He hears his daughter’s voice 

! Singing in the village choir, 

1 And it makes his heart rejoice. 

I It sounds to him like her mother’s voioe^ 

Singing in Paradise ! 

Ho needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wii*es 
I A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — ^sorrowing, 

Onward through life ho goe.s ; 

Each morning sees some task !»egin, 

Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend^ 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must bo wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought t 
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•ENDYMION. 

The rising moon has hid the stars : 

Her level rays, like golden bars, 

Lie on the landscape green, 

With shadows brown between. 

And silver white the river gleams, 

As if Diana, in her dreams, 

Had dropt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low. 

On such a tranquil night as this. 

She woke Endymion with a kiss, 

When, sleeping in the grove, 

He dreamed not of her love. 

Like Dian's kiss, unasked, unsought, 
Love gives itself, but is not bought; 
Nor voice, nor sound betrays 
Its deep, impa’^sioned gaze, 

ft comes, — the beautiful, the free, 

The crown of all humanity, — 

In silence and alone 
To seek the elected one. 

} i lifts the boughs, whose shadows deep 
Are Life’s oblivion, the soul’s sleep, 
And kisses the closed eyes 
Of liiin, who slumbeiiug lies. 

0 weary hearts ! 0 slumbering eyes ! 

0 drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain, 
y e shall be loved again i 

No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate. 

But some heart, though unknov.Ti. 
Responds imto his own; — 

Responds, — as if with unseen wings 
An angel touched its quivering strings; 
And whispers, in its song, 

** "V^^iere hast thou stayed so long ? 
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; THE TWO LOCKS OF HAIR j 

I , ! 

) FROM THE GERMAN OF FFIZEll. ; 

i A YOUTH, light-hearted and content, j 

j T wander through the world ; ' 

{ Ileie, Arnh-like, is pitched niy tent 

; And straight again is furle<l 

I Yet oft 1 dream, that once a vvdfo 

I Close in my heart was locked, 

1 And in the sweet repose {)f lifo 

j A blessed child I rocked. | 

1 ! 

' I wake ! Away that dream,- away ' ^ 

' Too long did it remain ! I 

i So long, that both by night and day | 

It ever comes again. i 

The end lies ever in my thought; [ 

IV) a grave so cold and d(-e]) i 

TLe mother beautiful was brought; ! 

Then dropt the child asleep. i 

But now the dream is wholly o’er, | 

I bathe mine eyes and see; i 

And wander through the world once more , 

A youth so light and free. 

Two locks, — and they, are wondrous fair,- 
Left me that vision mild; 

The btown is from the mother's hair, ; 

The hlond is from the child. ! 

And when I see that lock of gold, . ! 

I Pale gr(.)W8 the eveniug red; i 

I And when the dark lock I behold, | 

I wish that I were th'ad, I 


fT IS HOT ALWAYS MAY. 

No hay pfijaros eu los nulos do antafio. 

Si-'a.nii>h Prev^i-, 

The sun is bright,— the air is clear, 

The darting swallows soai' and sing, 

And from the stately elms I hear 
Tljue hlue-hird pi'ophesying Spring, 
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So blue yon winding river flow%. 

It seems an outlet from the sky, 

Whore waiting till the west wind blow-. 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 

All things are new; — the hude, tlio leaves, 
That gild the elm-tree’s nodding cre^t, 

And even the nest beneath the caves; — 
There are no birds in Last year’s nest 

All tilings rejoice in youth and love. 

The fulness of their (irsb delight! 

And learn from the soft lieavciis ab'ovo 
Tlie melting toiulernesa of night. 

Maiden, that read’st tliis simple rhyme, 
Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay; 

Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime. 

For oh ! it is not alw<ays May ! 

Enjoy the Spring of Love and Youth, 

To some good angel leave the rest; 

h\»r Time will teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birds in last j^'ear’s n.est ! 


THE RAINY DAY. 

The day is cold, and daik, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never vveiiry; 

The \ine still clings to the mouldering Avail, 
Hut at every gust the dead leaves fall. 

And the day is darl; and dreary. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never Aveary; 

My thoughts still cling to the moiildm ing Pnsi 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the Idabt, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 

% 

Be still, sail heart! and cease repniiig; 

Behind the clouds is the sun still shining: 

Tliy fate is the common fate of all, 

Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary, 
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GOD’S-ACRE. 

I i-TKB that ancient Saxon phrase,* which calls 
The burial-ground God’s-Acre ! It is just ; 

It consecrates each grave within its walla. 

And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping diLst. 

God’s-Acre ! Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those who in tho grave have sown 

The seed, that they had garnered in their hearts, 
Their bread of life, alas 1 no more their own. 

Int(j its furrows shall we all be cast, 

111 tho sure faith that wc shall rise again 

At the great haiwest, when tho archaiigors blaar. 

Shall 'wlimow, like a fan, the chalf and grain. 

Then shall tho good stand in immortal bloom, 

In the fair gardens of that second birth : 

A nd each bright blossom mingle its perfum‘d 
With that of flowers, which never bloomed on oartl 

With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod, 
And spread the furrow for tho seed we sow ; 

This is the field and Acre of our God, 

This is the place where human harvests grow I 


TO THE RIVER CHARLES. 

River ! that in silence windest 

Through tho meadows, bright and free. 

Till at length thy rest thou lindest 
In the bosom of the sea ! 

Four long years of mingled feeling, 

Half in rest, and half in strife, 

I liave seen tiiy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life. 

Thou hast taught me, Silent River I 
Many a lesson, deep and long ; 

Thou hast been a generous giver ; 

I can give thee but a song. 

Oft in sadness and in illnesB, 

I have watched thy current glide, 

Till the beauty of its stillneaB 
Overflowed me. like a tide. 
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And in better hours and brighter, 

When I saw thy waters gleam, 

I have felt my heart beat lighter, 

And leap onward with thy stream 

Not for this alone I love thee. 

Nor because thy waves of blue 

From celestial seas above thee 
Take their own celestial hue. 

Where you shadovry woodlands hide thee. 
And thy waters disappear, 

Friends I love have dwelt beside thee, 
And have made thy margin dear. 

More than this ; — thy name reminds me 
Of three friends, all true and tried ; 

And that name, like magic, binds me 
Closer, closer to thy side. 

Friends my soul with joy remembers ! 
How like quivering (lames they start. 

When I fan the living embers 
On the hearth-stone of my heart I 

’Tis for this, thou Silent River I 
That my spirit leans to thee ; 

Thou hast been a generous givei, 

Take this idle song from me. 


BLIND BARTIMEUS. 

Blind Bariimeus at the gates 
Of Jericho in darkness waits; 

He hears the crowd; — ^he hears a breath 
Say, “ It is Christ of Nazareth ! ” 

And calls, in tones of agony, 
iXenfcrdv fi€ ! 

The thronging multitudes increase ; 

Blind Bartimeus, hold thy peace I 
But stiU, above the noisy crowd, 

The beggar’s cry is shrill and loud; 

Until they say, “ He calleth thee 1 ” 

Odpcreif eyapaij (pcovet cf / 

Then saith the Christ, as silent stands 
The crowd, What .wilt thou at my hands*^' 
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And he replies, “ Oh, give me light ' 
liaLlii, restore the blind man’s sight 
And Jesus answers, » 

’H TTtVrtf crov crcVwfce rre/ 

Ye that have eyes, yet cannot soe, 
Jn darkness and in misery. 

Recall those mighty Voices Three 

'irjtTOVf fXei/uoc fie / 

Oapaei} tyeipai, ‘^YTreye/ 

'H TTicTTis crov accrcdKc ae ! 


THE GOBLET OF LIFE 

is life’s goblet to the brim ; 

An\l tiioiigh iny eyes with tears arc diia, 
I sec its s]jarkling bubbles swim, 

And ehauiit a melancholy hymn 
With solemn voice and slow'. 

No purple flowers, — no garlands green, 
Concetil the goblet’s shade or sheen, 

Nor maddening drauglits of llippocrenc 
Like gleams of simsliine, flash between 
Thick leaves of mistloto. 

This goblet, wrought with curious ari , 

Is filled with waters, that upstart, 

’Vhen the deep fountains of the heart, 
i'y strong convulsions rent apart, 

Are running all to waste. 

And as it mantling passes round, 

With fennel is it wreathed and crowned. 
W^hosc seed and foliage sun-imbrowned 
Are in its waters steejx^d and drowned, 
And give a bitter taste. 

Above the lowly plants it towers, 

The fennel, with its yellow flowers. 

And in an earlier age than ours 
W^as gifted with the wondrous powei'S, 
!.<o,st vision to restm o. 

It gave new strength, and fearless mood, 
And gladiators, fierce and rude, 

Mingled it in their daily food, 

A ud he who battled and subdued, 

A wreath of fennel wore. 
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Then in Life’s goblet freely press j 

The leaves that give it bitterness, 1 

Nor prize the coloured waters less, | 

For in thy darkness and distress | 

New light and strength they give I j 

And he who has not learned to know ’ 1 

How false its sparkling bubbles show. 

How bitter are the drops of woe. 

With which its brim may overflow, ! 

He has not learned to live. • 

The prayer of Ajax was for light; ; 

Tlirongii ail that dark and desperate fight j 

The blackness of that noonday night, | 

He asked but the return of sight, ; 

To see his foeman’s face. j 

Let our unceasing, earnest prayer | 

Bo, too, for light, — for strength to boar | 

Our portion of the weight of care | 

That cnishcs into dumb despair i 

One-half the human race. ' 

0 eiifiering, sad liuraanity ! 

0 yc afflicted ones, who lie 
Steeped to the lips in misery, 

Longing, and yet afraid to die. 

Patient, though sorely tried I 

1 pledge you in this cup of grief, 

Where floats the fennel’s bitter leaf ! ' 

Th(^ Battle of our Life is brief, 

T1k‘ filarrn, — the struggle, — ^the relief, — 

Tlieu sleep we side by side. 


MAIDENHOOD. ! 

.Maiden t with the.inoek, brown eyes, i 

Jn whoso orbs a sliadow lies 

Like the diisk in evening skies! j 

Thou whose locks outshine the sun, j 

Oolden tresses, wreathed in one, 1 

As the braided streamlets run ! 

branding, with reluctant feet. 

Where ihe brook and liver meet, 

Avoniaiili(K)d .'tud childhood floe! I 
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Gazing, with a timid glance, 

On the brooklet’s swift advance, 

On the river’s broad expans? 1 

Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to tlioe must seem, 

As the river of a dream. 

Then why pause with indecisioii 
When bright angels in thy visioi- 
Beckon thee to fields Elysianf 

Seest thou shadows sailing by, 

Aa the dove, with startled eye, 

Sees the falcon’s shadow fly? 

Hearest thou voices on the shore, 

That our ears peyceive no more, 

Deafened by th6 cataract’s roar ? 

0 thou child of many prayers ! 

Life hath quicksands, — Life hath snares 1 
Care and age come unawares I 

Like the swell of some sweet tune. 
Morning rises into noon. 

May glides onward into June. 

Childhood is the bough, where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many-numbered;— 
Age, that bough with snows encumbered, 

Gather, then, each flower that grows. 
When the young heart overflows, 

To embalm that tent of snows. 

Bear a lily in thy hand; 

Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 

Bear tlu*ough sorrow, wrong, and ruth. 

In thy heart the dew of youth. 

On thy lijis the smile of truth. 

Oh, that dew, like balm, shall steal 
Into wounds, that cannot heal, 

Even as sleep our eyes doth seal ; 

And that smile, like sunshine, dart 
Into many a sunless heart, 

For a smile of God thou ait. 
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EXCELSIOR. 

The shades of night were falling fast, 

As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 

A bannoi- with the strange device, 
Excelsior 1 

His brow was sad ; his eye beneath, 
Fhished like a faulchion from its sheath. 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior 1 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright 
Above, the 8p(*i-.tral glaciers shone, 

And from bis lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior ! 

“ Try not the Pass ! ” the old man said; 

Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide ! ” 
And loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior I 

** Ob stay,” the maiden said, ^^aiid rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast!” 

A tear stood in bis bright blue eye, 

But still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior I 

^ Beware the pine-tree's withered branch f 
Beware the awful avalanche!” 

This was the peasant’s last Good-night , 

A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior ! 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of St Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air. 
Excelsior I 

A traveller, by the faithful hound, 

Half -buried in the snow was found. 

Still grasping in his hand of ice 
'tihat banner with the strange devkw; 
Excelsior I 
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There in the twilight cold and gray. 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 

And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior ! 


POEMS ON SLAVEEY. 


|Tho followhifr poems, with, one exo^ptlon, were written nt sea, In tho latter 
5 )ait of October '1S42. 1 had not then heard of Dr Cniannirig’s death. Binco j 

tiiat event, tlic jjoeia addressed to him is no longer anpropiiiite. I have j 

decided, however, to lot. it remain as it was written, a leeblo tostunony of 
tny admiration for a great and good intin.l 

. TO WILLIAM E. CHAINING. 

The pages of fchy book I read, 

And as I closed each one, 

My heart, responding, ever said, 

Servant of God I well done 1 *’ 

W'oll done! Thy w^ords are great and bold; 

At times they seem to me 
Like Luther’s, in the days of old. 

Half-battles for the free. 

Go on, until this land revokes 
The old and chartered Lie, 

The feudal curse, whose whips and yokes 
Insult humanity. 

A voice is ever at thy side 
Speaking in tones of might, 

Like the prophetic voice, tiiat cried 
To John in Patmos, Write!” 

Write ! and tell out this bloody talo ; 

Record this dire eclipse, 

This Hay of Wrath, this Endless Waii, 

This dread Apocalypse 1 


THE SLAVE’S DREAM. 

Beside the imgathcred rice he lay, 

His sickle in his handj 
His breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand. 

Atoin, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 
He saw his Native T<and. 
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'.Vide throng! i tho landscape of his dreams 
The lordly Niger flowed; 
iieneath the palm-trees on the plain 
Once moror a king ho strode; 

And heard the tinkling cariivaiis 
Descend the mountain-road. 

ETo saw once more hia dark-eyed queen 
Ajuong her children stand; 

Tlicy clasiH^d his neck, they kissed his checkr 
They Indd him by the hand ! — 

A tear burst from the sleeper's lids 
And fell into the sand. 

-iiul then at furious speed ho rode 
-Along tlie Niger's bank ; 
llis bridle-reins were golden chains, 

And, with a martial clank, 

At each lea]) he could feel his scabbard of steel 
Smiting liis stallion’s flank. 

before' him, like a blood-red flag, 

The bright flamiugoc.s flew ; 

From morn till night he followed their fligkt, 
plains wliere tlu' tamarind greav, 

Till ho saw the roofs of Caflrc huts. 

And the' ocean rose to view. 

At night he heard the lion roar. 

And the hyiLMia scream. 

And the river-horse, as lie crushed the reed.s 
LSc.^ide some hidden stream ; 

And it ]ia.ssod, lilie a glorious roll of drums, 

Til rough tho triumph of liLs dream. 

'ilic foj'csU, with their niyilad tongues, 
Shouted of liberty; 

And the Blast of the Desert cried aloud, 

AVith a voice so wild and free, 

Tliat ho started in his sleep and smiled 
At their tempestuous glee, 

lie did not feel the driver’s whip, 

Nor the biirniug heat of day; 

For Deatli had illumined the Land of Sleep, 
And llis lifeless body lay 
A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away ! 
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THE GOOD PART, 

THAT SHALL NOT BE TAKEN AWAY 

She dwells by Great Kenbawa’s side 
In valleys gi’een and cool ; 

And all her hope and all her pride 
Are in the village school. 

Her soul, like the transparent air 
That robes the hills above. 

Though not of earth, encircles there 
All things with arms of love. 

And thus she walks among her gii k 
With pmise and mild rebukes ; 
Subduing e'en rude village churls 
By her angelic looks. 

She reads to them at eventide 
Of One who came to save ; 

To cast the captive's chains aside. 

And liberate the slave. 

And oft the blessed time foretells 
When all men shall be free ; 

And musical, as silver bells. 

Their falling chains shall be. 

And following her beloved Ijord, 

In decent poverty, 

She makes her life one sweet record 
And deed of charity. 

For she was rich, and gave up all 
To break the iron bands 
Of those who waited in her hall. 

And laboured in her lands. 

Long since beyond the Southern Ser-. 

Their outbound sailB have sped, 
While she, in meek humility. 

Now earns hcv' daily bread. 

It is their prayers, which never cease^^, 
That clothe her with such grace ; 
Their blessing is the light of peace 
That shines upon her face. 
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THE SLAVE IN THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

In dark fens -of the Dismal Swamp 
The hunted Negro lay; 

Ho saw the fii’e of the midnight camp, 

And heard at times a horse’s tramp 
And a bloodhound’s distant bay. 

Where will-o’-the-wisps and glow-worms shine, 
In bulrush and in brake; 

Where waving mosses shroud the pine, 

And the cedar grows, and the poisonous vine 
Is spotted like the snake; 

Where hardly a human foot could pass, 

Or a human heart would dare. 

On the quaking turf of the green morass 
Ho crouched in the rank and tangled grass, 
Like a wild beast in his lair. 

A poor old slave, infirm and lame; 

Great scars deformed his face; 

On his forehead he bore the brand of shame, 
And the rags, that hid his mangled frame, 
Were the livery of disgrace. 

AH things above were bright and fair. 

All things were glad and free; 

Lithe squirrels dartetl here and there, 

And wild birds filled the echoing air 
With songs of Liberty ! 

On him alone was the doom of pain. 

From the morning of his birth; 

On him alone the curse of Cain 
Fell, like a flail on the garnered grain. 

And sti*uck him to the earth! 


f HE SLAVE SINGING AT MIDNIGHT 

Loud he sang the psalm of David 1 
He, a Negro and enslaved. 

Sang of Israel’s victory. 

Sang of Zion, bright and free. 

In that hour, when night is calmest. 
Sang he from the Hebrew Psalmist, 

In a voice so sweet and clear 
That I could not choose but hear 
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Songs of triumph, and ascriptions, 
Such as readied the swart Egyptians. 
When upon the Red Sea coast 
Peiifihed Pharaoh and his host. 

And the voice of his devotion 
Filled my soul with strange emotion; 
For its tones by turns were glad, 
Sweetly solemn, wildlj*' sad. 

Paul and Silas, in their prison, 

Sang of Christ ilie Lord arisen, 

And an earthquake’s arm of iniglit 
Broke their dungeon-gates at night,. 

But, alas ! what holy angel 
Brings the Slave this glad evangel? 
And what earthquake’s ami of raigh; 
Breaks his dungeon-gates at nighty 


THE WITNESSES, 

Cn Ocean’s wide domains, 

Half buried in the sand.?, 

Lie skeletons in chains, 

With shackled feet and hands. 

Beyond the fall of dews, 

Deeper than plummet lies, 

Float ships, with all their crews, 
No more to sink nor rise. 

Thovo the black Slave-ship swims. 
Freighted with human forms, 

Whose fettered, fleshless limbs 
Ai-e not the spoH of storms. 

Those are tlio bones of Slaves; 
''Phey gk*am from the abyss; 

They cry, fr(mi yawning wave.., 

“ Wc are the Witnesses!” 


Within Eai ill’s wide domeina 
Are markets for ^non’s lives; 

Their necks are galled with chain.'. 
Their wri.sts are cramped wit.h gyv' 

Dead bodies, that the kite 
In deserts makes its i'rey; 
i\Iurder8, that with aflriglit 

Scare schoolboys from their play. 



THE QTJADltOON OIRFm 

All evil thoTights and deeds ; 

Anger, and Inst, and pride; 

The foulest, rankest weeds, 

That choke Life’s groaning tide 

These are the woes of Slaves ; 

They glare from the abyss ; 
They ci-y, from unknown grave, 

“ Wo are the Witnesses!” 


THK QUADROON OTRL. 

The Slaver in the broad lagoon 
Lay moored with idle sail; 

He waited for tlie rising moon* 

And for the evening gale. 

Under the shore his boat was tied. 
And all her HstleiJS crew 

Watched the gray alligator slide 
Into the still bayon. 

Odours of orauge-flowers, and spice, 
Reached ihom from time to time, 

Like airs that breathe from OnratliHo 
Upon a world of crime. 

The Planter, raider liis roof of thn^eh 
Smoked thonghtfuUy and slow ; 

The Slaver’s thumb w’as on ihc latch 
He seemed in baste to go. 

He said, “ My shiii at aiielior rides 
In yonder broad lagoon ; 

I only ivait the evening tulc.s. 

And the rising <if the moon.” 

Ijelore tluou, \nth her face upraised, 
In timid attitude, 

Inke one half enrious, half amazed, 

A Quadroon maiden stood. 

Her eyes were largo, and full of ligu" 
Her arms ;iiul neck were hare : 

No garment she w'ore save a kirile bri 
And her owm long, raven hair. 
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And on her lips there played a smile 
As holy, meek, and faint, 

As lights in some cathedral aisle 
The features of a saint. 

‘*The soil is baiTcn, — ^the fann m old;’’ 

The thoughtful Planter said ; 

Then looked upon the Slaver’s gold. 

And then upon the maid. 

His heart within )iim was at strife 
With such accursed gains; 

For he know whose passions gave her life, 
Whose blood ran in her veins. 

But the voice of nature was too weak : 

He took the glittering gold ! 

Then pale as death grew the maiden's cheek; 
Her hands as icy cold. 

The Slaver led her from tho door, 

He led her by the hand. 

To be his slave and paramour 
In a strange and distant land ! 


THE WAPtNTNG. 

Beware! The Israelite of old, who tore 
The lion in his path, — when, poor and blind, 
rle saw the blessed light of heaven no more, 

Shorn of his noble strength and forced to grind 
In prison, and at last led forth to he 
A pander to Philistine revelry, — 

Upon the pillars of the temple laid 

His desperate hands, and in its overthrow 
Destroyed himself, and with him those who made 
A cruel mockery of his sightless woe; 

The poor, blind Slave, the scolF and jest of all, 
Expired, and thousands perished in the fall ! 

There is a poor, blind Samson in this land. 

Shorn of his strength, and hound in bonds of steel, 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand. 

And shake the pillars of this Commonweal, 

Till the vast Temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of week and rubbish lies. 



TIIK BELFRY OF BRUGES, 

ETC, ETC. 


CARILLON. 

In the ancient town of Brugots, 

]]i llic quaint old Fiemiah city, 

Aa the evening shades descended, 
Low and loud and sweetly bleTjded; 
Low at times and loud at times, 

And changing like a poet's rliymes., 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes 
h'rom the Belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 

Then, with deep sonorous clangor 
Calmly answering their sweet angei, 
Wlien the wnmgliug bells had eneleU 
Slowly struck the clock eleven, 

And, from out the silent heaven, 
Silence on the town descended. 
Silence, silence everywhere. 

On the earth and in the air. 

Save that foobstej'S liere and there 
Of some burgher home returning, 

By the street lamps faintly burning, 
Fi>r a moment woke tbe echoes 
Of the ancient town of Bniges. 

I hit amid my broken sliim!K'r> 

.Still 1 heiU'd those magic numbers, 
As they loud proclaimed the llight 
And stolen marches of tlio night; 

Till their cliimes in sweet c odisioii 
Mingled with each wandering visioii; 
Mingled with the fortune-telling 
vi 1 ]^sy -baiitis of drcajns and fancieea, 
Wiiidi amid the wiiste expanses 
Of the silent land of trances 
Have their solitary dwelling. 

All else seemed asleep in Bruges, 

In the quaint old h'lemisli city. 

1 
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And 1 tliought liow like tlicsc cbimeo 
Are the poet’s iiiry rh3^itieB, 

All his rhjniies and roundelays, 

His conceits, anti songs, and dittie-a, 

Frona the hcll'iy of his brain, 

Scattered downward, thongb in vain, 

On the roofs and stones of cities ! 

For by night the drowsj^ ear 
Under its curtains cannot hear, 

And by day men go their waj^s. 

Hearing the music as they X)ass, 

But deeming it no more, alas ’ 

Thau the hollow sound of brass. 

y et perchance a sleepless wight. 

Lodging at some humble inn 
lu the naiTow lanes of life. 

When the dusk and hush of nlg’nt 
Shut out the incessant din 
Of daylight and its toil and sirife, 

May listen wuth a calm delight 
To the x>oet’s melodics, 

Till he hears, or dreams he hears, 
Intermingled w-ith the song, 

Thoughts that he has cherished long; 
if cars amid the chime and singing 
Tlte bells of his own village ringing. 

And wakes, and finds liis Blumberoiis f^yor^ 
Wet with most delicious tears. 

Thus dreamed I, as by night I lay 
In Bruges, at the Fleur-<hj-B16, 

Listening with a wild delight 
To the chimes that, througli tlu^ nighf.., 
Hang their changes from the BeU’ry 
Of that quaint old Flemish city. 


THE BELFKY OV BRUGES. 

In the market-place of Bruges stands the belfry old and brown; 
Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded,? till it watches o’er the lowii 

As the summer mom was breaking, on that lofty tower I stood, 
And the world throw off the dai-kness, like the weeds of widowhocjd. 

Thick with towns and hamlets studded, and with streams and 
^ vapours gray, 

Like a shield embossed with silver, round and vast the landscape 
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I At my feet the city slumbered. From its cliimneys, here and there 
I W reaths of snow-white smoke, ascending, vanished, ghost-like, into air. j 

I Not a sound rose from the city at that early morning hour, j 

! But I heard a heart of iron beating in the ancient tower. | 

From their nests beneath the rafters sang the swallows wil(^ and high ; i 
And the world, berieatli me sleeping, seemed more distant than the sky. I 

Then most musical and solemn, bringing back the olden times, ; 

With their strange, uneaidhly changes rang the melancholy chimes, j 

Like the psalms from some old cloister, when the mins sing in the j 
choir; j 

I And the gi‘eat bell tolled among them, like tbo chanting of a friar. j 

; Visions of the days departed, shadowy phantoms filled my brain; 

; They who live in history only seemed to walk the earth again; 

All the Foresters of Flanders, — mighty Baldwin Bras de Fer, 

: Lyderick du Bucq and Cressy, Philij), Guy do Dampierre. j 

I beheld the [lageaiits splendid, that adorned those days of old* | 

Stately dames, like queens attended, knights wlio 1)oro he Feece or j 
Gold; j 

, Lombard and Venetian niercbants with deepdaden argosies; j 

Ministers from twenty nations; more than royal pomp and easa. | 

1 beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling humbly on tlio ground; i 

. I beheld the gentle ]\Tary, hunting with licr hawk and hound; | 

And her lighted bridal-chamber, where a duke slept with the (pieen, • 
And the armed guard around them, and the sword unsheathed betw een. 

I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Namur and Juliers bold, 

; Marching homeward from the bloody battle of tbo Spurs of Gold; 

! Saw the fight at Miiinewater, saw the Wliite Hoods moving west, 

; Saw great Artevelde victorious scale the Golden Dragon’s nest. 

And again the wliiskered Spaniard all the land with terror smote; 

And again the wiJd alarum sounded fj'om the tocsin’s throat; | 

' Till the bell of Ghent, responded o’er lagoon and dj'ke of sand, 

' ‘‘I am Roland 1 I am Roland! there is victory in the land!” 

j Then the sound of drums aroused me. The awakened city’s roar j 

! Chased the phantoms I had summoned back into their graves oiict 
; more. 

I 

I Hours had passed away like minutes; and, before I was awaie, 

Lo I the shadow of the belfry crossed the sun-illumined square. 
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A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 

rins ifci the place. Stand still, my steco- 
Leb me review the scene. 

And summon [’10111 the shadowy Past 
The forms tliat once have been. 

The Past and Present here unite 
Beneath Time’s flowing tide, 

Like footprints hidden hy a brook. 

But seen on either side. 

floro runs tlio highway to the town; 
ddiore the green lane <le.sccnds, 

Tlirough vvhielj 1 walked to church with thee 
O gentlest of my friends ! 

The shadow of the linden-trees 
Lay moving on the grass; 

Between them aiid the moving boughs, 

A shadow, thou di<lst pass. 

Thy dress was like the lilies. 

And thy heart as pure as they ; 

One of God’s holy me.sricngers 
Did walk with mo that day. 

J saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down tliy touch to meet, 

The clover-blossoms in the grass 
Itise U]j to kiss thy feet. 

Sleeji, sleep to-day, tormenting 
Of earth and folly born I” 

Solemnly sang the village choir 
On that sweet Sabbath mom. 

Through the closed blinds the golden sun 
Pomed in a dusty beam, 

Lilio the celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob in his dreanu 



THE ARSENAL AT SrmNaFH<\l.T>. 

And ever Liid anon, the wind, 

Sweot'Scented with the hay, 

Turned o’er the hymn-book’s iluttering leavee 
That on the window lay. 

Long was the good man’s sermon, 

Yet it seemed not so to me ; 

For he spake of Ruth the beautifr.J, 

And still 1 thought of thee. 

Long was the prayer he uttered, 

Y'eb it seemed not so to me; 

For ill iny lieai't 1 prayed with him, 

And still I thought of thee. 

Rut now, alas ! tho place seems change\l ; 
Thou art no longer here : 

Part of tho sunshine of the scone 
With thee did disappear. 

’Pliough thoughts, deep-rooted in my heart 
Like pine-trees dark and high, 

SuIkIug the light of noon, and breathe 
A low and ceasv'less sigh; 

This memory briglitens o’er the pr ..t, 

As ivhou the sini, eoiice.dcd 

Rchind some cloud that near us hangs, 

Shines on a distant hold. 


THL ARSENAL AT SPillKGFIFT.E 

This is tho xVrsenai. From floor to ceiling, 
liike a huge organ, rise tho buruislicd ai-un ; 

But fj-cun their silent i)ii‘es no anthem pealing 
Staitles the villages iviih stra.iige alarms 

Ah ! wliiit a sound wid rise, hosv wild ami din;u ; , 
When the dcaLh-aiigel touchc's those swift keys ' 

What loud lament and dismal Aiisorere 
Will mingle with their awful syrnphortK - ^ 

1 hear even now the infinite fierce clmriis, 

Tlie cries of agony, Uio endic.ss groan, 

Wliicli, through the ages that have gDiie UJi-vv. ’!?■ 
In long reverberaiioiis reach our own. 

r>n helm andTstmess rings the Rnxou hamim:-, 
Through Cimhric forest vt)ars the Nursoiu.* T.-' , - . 

And loud, amid the universal clamour. 

O'er distant deserts sounds the Tai l.u- gong. 
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I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 

And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 

Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent^s skin. 

The tumult of each sacked and burning village; 

The shout that every prayer for mercy drownji; 

The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage ; 

The wail of famine in bolea-guored towns; 

The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 

The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 

And ever and anon, in tones of thimder. 

The diapason of the cannonade. 

Is it, 0 man, with such discordant noises. 

With such accursed instruments as these, 

Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 

And jarrcist the celestial harmonies? 

Were half the power, that fills the world with ten’cr, 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error. 

There were no need of arsenals nor forts: 

The warrior’s name would be a name abliorj-ed I 
And every nation, tliat should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain ! 

Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease ; 

And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, Peace ! ” 

Peace ! .and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of W.ar’s great organ shakes the skies I 

But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise. 


NUREMBERG. 

In the valley oi the Pegnitz, where across broad meadow-lands 
Rise the blue Fr.anconian mountains, Nurembeig, the ancient, stands. 

Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of art and song, 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks that round them 
throng: 

Memories of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, rough and bold, 
Had their dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, centuries old; 
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And thy brave and thrifty bnrgbora boasted, in their ancoath rh3rmc, 
That their great imperi.d city stretched its hand through every 
clime. 

In the court-yard of the castle^ bound with many an iron band. 
Stands the mighty linden plante<i by Queen Cunigunde’s hand ' 

On the square the oriel window, where in old lieroic days 
Sat the ]:)oot Melchior singing Kaiser Maximilian’s j)raise. 

Everywhere I see around me lise the wondrous world of Art: 
Fountains wrought with richest sculptui’c standing in the cominoti 
mart; 

Aiid above cathedral doorways saints and bishops carved in sfcoia-, 
Hy a former age commissioned as apostles to our own. 

Tn the church of sainted Sebald sleeps enshrined his holy dnst^ 

And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard from ago to age iheii 
trust; 

In the church of sainted Lawrence stands a pix of sculpture rare, 
Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, rising through the painted air. 

ilere, when Art was still religicm, with a simple, reverent hear!. 
Lived and laboured Albrecht Diirer, the Evangelist of Art; 

Monco in silence and in roitow, toiling still with busy hand, 

Ijike an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the Better Land. 

f^mlf/ravit is the inscription on the tomb-stono where he lies; 

Dead be is not, — but departed,— for the artist never dies. 

Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine seems more fah", 
That he once has trode its pavement, that he once has })roathed its ail I 

Through these streets so broad and stately, these obscure and dismal 
lanes. 

Walked of yore the Mastersingers, chanting rude poetic strain?.-. 

From remote and sunless suburbs, came they to fhf* fri fondly (miM. 
Building nests in Fame’s great temple, as in .'po'it «• i In- .-w ii;. -r. r L-nii!!. 

As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the mystic rhyme. 

And the smith his iron measures hammered to the anvil’s cliimo; 

Thardciiig God, whose boundless wisdom makes the flowers of poesy 
bloom 

the forge’s dust and cinders, in the tissues of the loom. 

Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle craft. 
Wisest of the ’fwelve AYise Masters, iu huge folios sang and laughed, 
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But. his house is now an ale-house, witli o. nicely sanded floor, 

A.nd a garland in tlie window, and his face above the door; 

Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam Pusclmian’s song, 

As the old man gray and dove-like, witli his great beard wliito and Tony 

And at night the swart mechanic comes to drown his cark and care 
Quaffing ale from pewter tankards, in the master's antique chair. 

Vanished is the ancient splendour, and before my dreamy eye 
Wave llu^se mingling shapes and figures, like a faded tapestry. 

Not thy not fhj^ Kaisers, win for thee the world’s regard; 

But thy p.ainter, Aibreeht Diircr, and Hans Sacha, thy cobblcr-bard 

Thus, 0 Nuremberg, n wanderer fi-om a region far away, 

As he ]nc;ed fhy streets and court-yards, sang in thought his carolest= 
lay. 

Oathering from the pavement’s crevice, as a floweret of the soil. 

The nobility of labour, — the long pedigree of toil 

! 

i THE HOBMAN BAltOH. 

> Bans los wioTncnts do la vio oil la rddexion devient plus calme ot plirs pro 
' fondo, ou I'mter^t ot Tavarice pavicnt moms luiut q’m la raison, dans los in- 
Sitants do chagrin domcstiqne, de maladic, ct do poiil do mnrt, los uoUlos sf 
reiieiit.iroiiL do ])OSse(lcr dea sorls, coinmo d’nno cltoso pou agi oablo a J.)]cii, quj 
; iViiit cr6e tons lo.s homines ii son image. 

; TiIIRRUV; COf^OUKTR de l/ANQLETEimiC, 

( In his ohainhcr, weak and dying, 

j AVas the N('rmanh.ir<m lying; 

7 Loud, without, the i,oinpo.st thundered, 

I And the caRtlc-turret shook. 

i 

< In this fight was Disath the gainer, 

I S}»it(! of vassal and retainer, 

' And the lands his sir?" 1' '^ ; h r-d vl 

1 Written in the llo-e . 'in " . 

! 

j By Ills bed a monk was seated, 

Who in humble voice repoah^d 
I^Iany a prayer ami pater-nostcr, 

Frcan the mi.-is.d on his knee; 

And, amid the tem})est pealing, 

(Sounds of bells came faintly stealing, 

"Bells, fhat, from the neighbouring kloytejr. 

Kang for tlie Nativity, 
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Tn the liaU, the serf and vassal 

Held, that night, their Christmas wassail ; 

Many a carol, old and saintly, 

Bang the minstrels and the waits. 

And 80 loud these Saxon gleemen 
Sang to slaves the songs of freemen, 

That the storm was heard but faintly, 
Knocking at the castle-gates. 

Till at length the lays they chaimted 
Ileached the chamber terror haunted, 
Where the monk, with accents holy. 
Whispered at tlie baron’s ei”. 

Tears upon his eyelids glistened. 

As he i)au 8 ed awhile and listened. 

And the dying haron slowly 

Turned his weary head to hear. 

Wassail for the kingly stranger 
I )0m and cradled in a manger ! 

King, like David, ]>riest, like Aaron, 

Clnist is born to sot us free ! ” 

tiid tlio lightning showed the sain'‘''od 
Figure.s on the casement ])aiiited, 

And ^xelaiuicd tlio shuddering baron, 
Aliserevo, Domine ! ” 

In that hour of deep contrition. 

He bclicld, witli clearer vision, 

Tlirough all outward show and f:..shiotij 
Justice, tlie Avenger, rise. 

All the pomp of earth had vanished, 
Falsehood and deceit were banishe»i, 
Keason spake more loirl tlian passion, 

And tlje truth wore no disguise. 

Every vassal of his banner. 

Every serf born to his manor, 

All those wronged and wndcliod crentures 
Ey his hand were freed again. 

And, as on the sacred missal 
He recorded tlieir dismissal 
"i^f^atli relaxed Ida iron features, 

.And the monk replied, Aoicn ! ’’ 
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Many centuries Lave been nuniberod 
Since in death the baron slumbered 
By the convent’s sculptured povbab 
Mingling with the common dust 

But the good deed, through the ages 
Living in historic pages, 

Brighter grows and gleams immortah 
Unconsumed by moth or rust. 


RAIN IN SUMMER. 

How beautiful is tho rain ! 

After the dust and lieat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 

In the narrow lane. 

How beautiful is tlio rain ! 

How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of tho everflowiiig spovii 
Across tho window-pane 
It pours and pours; 

And swift and wide. 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roar^s 
The rain, tho welcome rain I 

Tho sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks; 

Ho can fee) the cool 
Breath of each little pool; 

His fevered brain 
Grows calm again. 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 

From the neighbouring school 
Come the boys. 

With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion; 

And doAvn the wet streets 
Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 
Engulfs them in its wliirling 
And tiii’bnlent ocean. 

In the covmtry, on every side 
Where far and wide. 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide. 
Stretches the plain, 
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I To the dry grass and the drier grain 

How welcome is the rain ! 

In the furrowed land 

j The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 

i Lifting the yoke-encumbered hear), 

I With their dilated nostrils spread, 

i They silently inhale 

5 The clover-scented gale, 

\ .And the vapours that arise 

I From the well- watered and smoking soil, 

For this rest in the furrow after toil 
Their large and lustrous eyes 
I Seem to thank the Lord, 

! More than man’s spoken word. 

Near at hand, 

j From under the sheltering trees, 

* The farmer sees 

1 His pastures, and his fields of grain, 

j As they bend their tops 

i To the numberless beating drops 

j Of the incessant rain. 

I Ho counts it as no sin 

; That he sees therein 

i Only his own thrift and gain. 

] These, and far more than thoso. 

The Poet sees I 
! He can behold 

I Aquarius old 

j Walking the fenceless fields of air, 

j And from each ample fold 

I Of the clouds about him rolled 

, Scattering everywhere 

I The shenvery rain. 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 

Ho can behold 

: Things manifold 

! That haTc not yet been wholly toM, 

Have not been wholly sung nor said. 

For his thought, that never stops, 

Follows the water-drops 
Down to the graves of the dead, 

Down through chasms and gulfs profoimd. 
To the dreary fountain-head 
Of lakes and rivers under ground; 

And sees them, when the rain is done, 

On the bridge of colours seven 
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Climbing np onco more to lioaven, 

Opposite the sotting svin. 

Thus the Seer, 

W itli vision clear, 

Secs forms appear and disappear, 

In tlio perpetual rouml of strange, 
Mystorions change 

b^rojn birfh to death, from death to birtfi, 
l^’rorn earth to lioaven, from heaven to eaTil* 
Till glimpses more sublime 
Of things, unseen before. 

Unto liis wondering eyes reveal 

'.riie Universe, as an immeasurable wlieel 

Turning for evermore 

In the rai)id and nishing river of Time*. 


TO A CHILD. 

Dear child! how radiant on thy mother’s huoo 
AVith merry-making eyes and jocund smile*-,, 
Thou gayest at the paint/cd tiles, 

AVhose ligures grace, 

AVith many a grotesque form and face, 

The ancient cliimnoy of iliy nnr.s(‘ry ! 

The lady Avitli the gny macaw. 

The dancing girl, the gra^'o basbaw 
AVith bearded lip and cliin; 

And, leaning idly o’er his gate, 

.Deneath the imperial fan of stat<», 

The Chinese mandarin. 

AVith what a look of prond command 
Thou sliakest in thy little hand 
The coral rattle with its silver bells, 

Making a merry tune ! 

Thousands of years in Indian scjis 
That coral nrew, by slow dcgiec^s, 

Until some deadly and wild monsoon 
Dc'islied it on Coromaiidol’s sand ! 

Those silver bells 
Ke])osc'd of yen'. 

As shapeless oi-e, 

Far down in the de^qvsiinken well. 

Of darksome mines. 

In some obscure ami sunless plai o 
Beneath huge Chimborazo’s baae, 

Or Potosi’s overhanging pines ♦ 
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And thus for thee, O little child, 

Through many a danger and oriciipo. 

The toll ships passed the stormy cape; 

For thco ill foreign lands remote, 
fieiieath the burning, tropic clime, 

The Indian peasant, chasing tlic wild goat. 
Himself as swift and wild, 

111 falling, clutched the frail arbute, 

The fibres of whose shallow root, 

Uplifted from the soil, betrayed 
The silver veins beneath it laid, 

The buried treasures of the pirate, Time 

tUit, lo ! thy door is left ajar ? 

Thou hearesl footstejis from afar! 

And, at the sound, 

Thou tamest round 

With quick and questioning eyer., 

hike one, who, in a foreign land. 

Beholds on every hand 

►Some source of wonder and surprise ! 

And, restlessly, im[)atiently, 

I’liou strivest, strugglost, to be five, 

Tlio four walls of thy nursery 
Are now like prison walls to thee. 

Mo niorc thy mother's smiles, 

No more the jiainted tiles, 

Delight tliee, nor the playthings on ihe 
That won thy little, beating heart before; 

Thou strugglest fui' the open door. 

Through these once solitary halls 
Thy pattering footstep falls. 

The sound of thy merry voice 
Makes the old walls 
Jubilant, and they rejoice 
AViih the joy of thy young hc'iJ'f . 

O'er tlie light of whose gladness 
No shadows of sadness 

From the sombre background of memory atavt. 

Unce, ah, once, within ihose Avails, 

One whom memory oft recalls. 

The Father of his Countrj^ dwelt. 

And yonder meadows broad and dump 
U'liQ fires of the besieging camp 
liiicircled with a burning belt, 

IJ p and down these echoing stairs, 

Heavv with the wi-iglvt of 
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Sounded his majestic tread; 

Yes, within this veiy room 
Sat lie in those hours of gloom, 

Weary both in heart and head. 

But what are these grave thoughts to thee? 

Out, out ! into the open air ! 

Thy only dre.'un is liberty, 

Thou carefct little how or where. 

I see thee eager at tliy play, 

Now shouting to the apples on the tree, 

With cheeks as round and red as they; 

And now among the yellow stalks, 

Among the flowering shrubs and plants. 

As restless as the bee. 

Along the g<ardGn walks, 

The tracks of thy small carriage -wheels I trace; 
And see at every turn how th(iy ellace 
Whole villages of sand-roofed tents, 

That rise like golden domes 

Above the cavernous and secret hoine.s 

Of wandering and nomaebe tribes of ant i. 

Ah, cruel little Tamerlane, 

Who, with thy dreadful reign. 

Dost persecute and ovemdiolm 
These hai)]css Troglodytes of thy realm! 

Whatl tii’ed already ! wth those sui)pliant looks 
And voice more beautiful than a poet’s books, 

Or murmuring sound of water as it flows, 

Thou comest back to parley with repose ! 

This rustic seat in the old apple-tree, 

With its o’erhanging golden canopy 
Of leaves illuminate with a\itmmial hues, 

And shining with the argent liglit of dews. 

Shall for a season be our j)lacc of rest. 

Beneath us, like an oriole s pendent nest, 

F)*om which the laughing birds have taken wing, 
By thee abandoned, hangs thy vacant swing. 
Dream-like the waters of the river gleam; 

A sail less vessel drops ad own the stream, 

And like it, to a eea as wide and deep, 

Tbf>u driftest gimtly down the tides of sleep. 

0 child ! 0 new-born denizen 
Of life’s great city I on thy head 
The glory of the mom i.s shed, 

Like a ccle.stial beuisou ! 

Here at the portal thou dost Btand, 

Afsd with thy httU- h:m<] 
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Thou opcnest tho mysterious gate 
Into the future’s undiscovered land. 

I see its valves expand. 

As at the touch of Fate ! 

Into those realms of love and hate, I 

Into that darkness blank and drear, i 

By some prophetic feeling taught, i 

I launch the bold, adventurous thought, | 

Freighted with hope and fear ; | 

As upon subten'anean streams, ; 

In caverns unexplored arul dark, ! 

flen sometimes launch a fragile bark, { 

Laden with lUckoring lire, | 

And watch its swift-receding beams, j 

Until at length they disappear, | 

And ill the distant dark expire. 

By what astrology of fear or hop*? ’ 

L'are I to cast thy horoscope! 

Like the now moon thy life appears; 

A little strip of silver light, 

And widening outward into night 
'i’hc shadowy disk of future years ; 

And yet upon its outer rim, 

A luiiiiiioua circle, faint and dim, 

And scarcely visible to us here, 

Bounds and completes the perfect sphei-tf * 

A prophecy and intimation, 

A pale and feeble adumbration, 

Of the great world of light, that lies ■ i 

Behind all human destinies. 

Ah! if thy fate, with anguish fraught, 

Should bo t(> w^et the dusty soil 
With the hot tears and sweat of toil, 

To struggle with imperious tlioughl. 

Until the overburdened brain, 

^yeary with labour, faint W'ith pain. 

Like a jarred penduliira. retain 
Only its motion, not its jiower, — 

Bemember, in that perilous hour. 

When most afflicted and oppresse<l, 

From labour there shall come forth 

And if a more auspicious fate 
On thy advancing steps await, 

Still lot it ever be thy pride 
To linger by tho labourer’s side ^ 

With words of sympathy or song 
To cheer the dreary march 
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Of the great army of the poor. 

O'er desert sand, o'er dangerous moor. 
Nor to thyself the taslc shall bo 
Without reward; for thou shalt leaiii 
The Avisdom carl}" to disoei n 
Tme beauty in utility; 

Aa gi'oat Pythagoi-as of yore, 
tSbandiiig beside the blacksmith's door, 
And liearing the hammers, as they sjuotf 
The anvils with a different note. 

Stole fr«.)m the varying tones, that hum'- 
Vibrajit on every iron tongue, 

The seci ct of the sounding Avirc, 

And formed the seven -cl lorded lyre. 

Jhiough ! 1 will not ])lay the Seer; 

I will no longer strive to ope 
'rhe mystic volume, where appea* 

The he/ aid Hope, forerunning Feio . 

And 1^'ear, the [mrsuivant oi llopo. 

'i'liy destiny remains untold; 

Imr, like Acestes’ shaft of old. 

The swift thought kindles as it flie.';., 

And burns to ashes in the skies. 


THE OCCULTATION OF OUlOib 

T s.\w, as in a dream sublime. 

The balance in the hand of Time. 

O’er East and West its beam impendc.i 
And day, with all its hours of light, 

Tv^as slowly sinking out of sight. 

While, o])posite, the scale of niglit 
Silently with the stars ascended. 

Like the astrologers of eld, 

Jn that, bright vision I beheld 
Greater and deeper mysteries. 

1 saw, wnth its celestial keys, 

Its chords of air, its frets of fire, 

Tiie Samian's great iEolian lyre, 

I vising through all its sevenfold barr: 
From earth unto the fixed stars. 

And through the dewy atmosphere. 

Not only could I see, but he:ir. 
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Us wondrous and liarmonioiw strings, 

In sweet vibration, sphere by sphere, 
hVom Dian’s circle light and near. 

Onward to vaster and wider rings, 

Where, chanting through his beard of snowt^ 
Majestic, mournful, Saturn goes. 

And down the sunless realms of space 
Reverberates the thunder of his bass. 

Beneath the sky’s triumphal arch 
This music sounded like a march. 

And with its chorus seemed to be 
Preluding some great tragedy. 

Sirius was rising in the east; 

And, slow ascending one by one. 

The kindling constellations shone. 

Begirt with many a blazing star. 

Stood the great giant Algebar 
Orion, hunter of the beast ! 
llis sword hung gleaming by his side 
And, on his arm, the lion’s hide 
Scattered across the midnight air 
The golden radiance of its hair. 

The moon was pallid, but not faint 
And beautifid as some fair saint, 

Serenely moving on her way 
In hours of trial and dismay. 

As if she heard the voice of God, 

Unharmed with naked feet slie trod 
U])on the hot and bunimg stars, 

As on the glowing coals and Uira 
That were to prove her strength, and try 
Her holiness and her purity. 

Thus moving on, with silent i)ace, 

And triumph in her sweet, i)Me face. 

She reached the station of Orion. 

Aghast he stood in strange alaim I 

And suddenly from his outstretched arm 

Down fell the red skin of the lion 

Into the river at his feet 

His mighty club no longer beat 

The forehead of the bull; but he 

Reeled as of yore beside the sea. 

When, blinded by Qilnopion, 

He sought the blacksmith at his ffuge. 

And, climbing up the mountain goige, 

^ixBfl iiis blank eyes uuoii tl»e sun. 

K ‘ 
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Then, throtigh the silence overhead, 

An angel with a trumpet said, 

** Forevermore, forevermore. 

The reign of violence is o'er ! 

And, like an instrument that flings 
Its music on another’s strings. 

The trumpet of the angel cast 
Upon the heavenly lyre its blast. 

And on from sphere to sphere the words 
Reechoed down the burning chords, 

** Forevermore, forevennore. 

The reign of violence is o’er 1 ” 


THE BRIDGE. 

I STOOD on the bridge at midnight. 

As the clocks were striking the hour 
And tlie moon rose o’er the city, 

Behind the dark church-tower. 

I saw her bright reflection 
In the watm's under me, 

Like a golden goblet falling 
And sinking into the sea. 

And far in the hazy distance 
Of that lovely night in June, 

The blaze of the flaming furnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 

Among the long, black rafters 
Tlie wavering shadows lay, 

And the current that came from the oooai. 
Seemed to lift and bear them away; 

As sweeping and eddying through them 
Rose the belated tide, 

And, streaming into the moonlight, 

The sea-weed floated wide. 

And like those waters rushing 
Among the wooden piers, 

A flood of thoughts came o’er mo 
That filled my eyes with tears. 

How often, oh, how often. 

In the days that had gone by, 

I had stood on that bri^e ai/ midnight 
And gained on that wave and sky ! 
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How often, oh, how often, 

I had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear me aA'ay on its bosom 
O’er the ocean wild and wide! 

For my heart was hot and restless 
And my life was full of care, 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 

But now it has fallen from me. 

It is buried in the sea; 

And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me. 

Yet whenever I cross the river 
On its bridge with wooden piers, 
Take the odour of brine from the oco?.r. 
Cornea the thought of other years. 

And I think how many thousands 
Of care-enoimihered men, 

Each hearing liia burden of sorrow, 
Have crossed the bridge since then, 

I see the long procession 
Still piissing to and fro. 

The young heart hot and restless, 

And the old subdued and slow! 

And forever and forever, 

As long as the river Hows, 

As long as the heart has passions, 

As long as life has woesj 

The moon and its broken reflectio”: 

And its shadows shall ay)pear, 
ka the symbol of love in heaven. 

And its wavering image 
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TO THE DRIVIKG CLOUD. 

Gloomy and dark art tliou, 0 ckief of tTbe mighty OmawhawB ; 

Gloomy and dark, aa the driving cloud, whoso name thou hast taken i 
Wrapt in thy scarlet blanket, 1 see thee stalk through the city’s 
Narrow and populous streets, as once by the margin of rivers 
Stalked those birils unknown, that have left us t)nly their footprints. 
What, in a few short years, will remain of thy race but the footprints ? 

How canst thou walk in these streets, who hast irod the green turf 
of the prairies? 

How canst thou breathe in this air, who hast breathed the sweet air 
of the inoun tains? 

Ah ! ’tis vain that with lordly looks of disdain thou dost challenge 
Looks of dislike in return, and question these walls and these pave- j 
ments, ; 

Claiming the soil for thy huntinggi'ounds, while down-trodden millions : 

Starve in the garrets of Europe, and cry from its caverns that they, too, ( 
Have been created heirs of the earth, and claim its division ! j 

Back, then, back to thy woods in tlie regions west of the Wabash ! j 

There as a monarch thou reigiiest. lii a\itumn the leaves of the maple < 

Pave the floors of thy palace-halls with gold, and in summer I 

Pine-trees waft through its chambers the odorous breath of thei\ | 

branches. - 

There thou art strong and great, a hero, a tamer of horses ! I 

There thou chasest the stately stag on the banks of the Elk-horn, | 

Or by the roar of the Running- Water, or whore the Oniawhaw ! 

Calls thee, and leaps through the wild ravine like a brave of the j 
! Blackfeet 1 ( 

i { 

( Hai’k ! what murmurs arise from the heart of those mountainouf | 

I deserts? I 

j Ts it the cry of the Foxes and Crows, or the mighty Behemoth, | 

i Who, unharmed, on his tusks once caught the bolts of the thunder, ; 

And now lurks in his lair to destroy the race of the red man? j 

Far more fatal to thee and thy race than the Crows and the Foxes. i 

Far more fatal to thee and thy race than the tread of Behemoth, 

Lo! the big thunder-canoe, that steadily breasts the Missouri’s 
Merciless current 1 and yonder, afar on the prairies, the camp-lirow 
Gleam through the night; and the cloud of dust in the gray of the 
daybreak 

Marks not the buffalo’s track, nor the Mandan’s dexterous horse 
race; ** 

It is a caravan, whitening the desert where dwell the Camanches ‘ 

Ha ! how the breath of these Saxons and Celts, like the blast of the 
east-wind, 

Drifts evermore to the West the scanty smokes of thy wigwams* 
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SEAWEED. 

When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 

Storni-wind of the equinox. 

Landward in his wrath he scoui^c 
The toiling surges. 

Laden with seaweed from the rocks: 

From Bermuda’s reefs; from edges 
Of sunken ledges. 

In some far-off, bright Azore; 

From Bahama, and the dashing, 
Silver-flashing 
Surges of San Salvador; 

From the tumbling surf, that burit« 
The Orkneyan skerries. 

Answering the hoarse Hebrides; 

And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spars, uplifting 
On the desolate, rainy seas; - 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless main ; 

Khll in sheltered coves, and reacht's 
Of sandy beaches. 

All have found repose again. 

So when storms of wild emotion 
Strike the ocean 
Of the poet’s soul, ere long 
From each cave and rocky fasi.ncfls. 

In its vastness, 

Floats some fragment of a song • 

From the far-off isles enchanted 
Heaven has planted 
With the golden fruit of Truth ; 
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From the flahliing surf, whose vision 
Gleams Ely si an 
In the tropic clime of Youth; 

From the strong Will, and the Endeavom 
That forever 

Wrestles with the tides of Fate ; 

Prom the wreck of Hopes far-scattered, 
Tempest-shattered. 

Floating waste and desolate ; — 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart; 

Till at length in books recorded, 

They, like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart. 


THE DAY IS DONE. 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 

I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the miei 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me 
That my soul cannot resist : 

A feeling of sadness and longing- 
That is not akin to pain. 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resemlfles the rain 

Come, read to me some poem, 

Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling 
And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 

Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Til rough the corridors of Time. 

For, like strains of martial music, 
Their iniglity tlioughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavour; 

And to-night I long for rest 
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Head from some humbler poet. 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start ; 

Who, throdgh long days of labour, 

And nights devoid of ease. 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care. 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with music. 

And the cares, that infest the day, 
ohall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


AFTERNOON IN FEBRUARY. 

The day is ending, 

The night is descending ; 

The maish is frozen, 

The river dead. 

Through clouds like ashes 
The rod sun flashes 
On village windows 
That glimmer red 

The snow recommences; 

The buried fences 
Mark no longer 

The road o’er the plain ; 

While through the meado'swj, 
Like fearful sliadows, 

Slowly passes 
A funeral train. 

The bell is pealing. 

And every feeling 
Within me res])OJids 
To the dismal knoll • 
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Shadows are trailing 
My heart is bewailing 
And tolling within 
Like a funeral bell 


TO AN OLD DANISH SONaBOOK. 

Welcome, my old friend. 

Welcome to a foreign fireside, 

While the sullen gales of autumn 
Shake the wmdows. 

The ungrateful world 
Has, it seems, dealt harshly with thee. 
Since, beneath the skies of Denmark, 
First 1 met thee. 

There are marks of .age, 

There are thumb-marks on thy margin. 
Made by hands that clasped thee rudely 
At the ale-house. 

Soiled and dull thou art ; 

Yellow are thy time-worn images, 

As the russet, rain-molested 
Leaves of autumn. 

Thou art stained with wine 
Scattered from hilarious goblets. 

As these leaves with the libations 
Of Olympus. 

Yet dost thou rec.'ill 

Days departed, half -forgotten, 

When ill dreamy youth I wandered 
By the Baltic, — 

When I paused to hear 
The old ballad of King Christie 
Shouted from suburban taverns 
In the tvviliglit. 

Thou recallest bards. 

Who, in Bolihary chambers. 

And with hearts by passion wasted. 
Wrote thy jiages. 

Thou recallest homes 
Where thy songs of love and friendship 
Made the gloomy Northern winter 
Bright as summer. 
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Once some ancient Scald, 

In his bleak, ancestral Iceland, 
Ghaunted staves of these old ballads 
To the Vikings. 

Once in Elsinore, 

At the court of old King Hamlet> 
Yorick and his boon companions 
Sang these ditties. 

Once Prince Frederick’s Guard 
Sang them in their smoky barracks, — 
Suddenly the English cannon 
Joined the chorus ! 

Peasants in the field, 

Sailors on the roaring ocean, 

Students, tradesmen, pale mechanics, 
All have sung them. 

Thou hast been their friend ; 

They, alas ! have left thee friendlee.s I 
Yet at least by one warm fireside 
Art thou welcome. 

And, as swallows build 
In these wide, old-fashioned chimneys, 
So thy twittering song shall nestle 
In my bosom, — 

Quiet, close, and warm, 

Sheltered from all molestation, 

And recalling by their voices 
Youth and travel. 


WALTER VON DER VOGELWETDE. 

VoGELWEiDB the Minnesinger, 

"When he left this world of ours, 

Laid his body in the cloister, 

Under Wiirtzburg’s minster towers. 

And he gave the monks his treasures. 
Gave them all with this behest : 

They should feed the birds at noontide 
Daily on his place of rest; 

Saying, “ From these wandering minstrels 
I have learned the art of song ; 

Let me now repay the lessons 
They have taught so well and lone ’* 
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Tbua the bard of love departed; 

And, fulfilling his desire, 

On his tomb the birds were feasted 
By the children of the choir. 

Bay by day, o’er tower and turret, 

In foul weather and in fair, 

Bay by day, in vaster numbers. 

Flocked the poets of the air. 

On the tree whose heavy branches 
Overshadowed all the place. 

On the pavement, on the tombstone, 

On the poet’s sculptured face, i 

On the cross-bars of each window. 

On the lintel of each door, 

They renewed the War of Wartburg, I 

Which the bard had fought before. 

There they sang their merry carols, ‘ 

Sang their lauds on every side ; ; 

And the name their voices uttered 
Was the name of Vogel weid. ' 

Till at length the portly abbot 

Murmured, “ Why this waste of food 
Be it changed to loaves henceforward 
For our fasting brotherhood.’^ 

Then in vain o’er tower and turret, 

From the walls and woodland neats, 

When the minster bells rang noontide. 

Gathered the unwelcome guests. i 

Then in vain, with cries discordant, j 

Clamorous round the G<)thic spire, , 

Screamed the feathered Minnesingers ^ 

For the children of the choir. I 

j 

Time has long effaced the inscriptionjy | 

On the cloister’s funeral stones, t 

And tradiijon only tells us | 

Where repose the poet’s bones. j 

1 

But around the vast cathedral, | 

By sweet echoes mnltipliod, ! 

Still the birds repeat the legend, | 


And the name of VogelweixL 
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DRINKING SONG. 

INSCRIPTION FOR AN ANTIQUE PITCHER. 

Come, old frieud ! sit down and listen ! 
From tlie pitcher, placed between us. 

How the watei-B laugh and glisten 
In the head of old Silenus 1 

Old Silenus, bloated, drunken. 

Led by his inebriate Satyi's; 

On his breast his head is sunken, 

Vacantly he leers and chatters. 

Fauna with youthful Bacchus follow, 

Ivy crowns that brow supernal 

As the forehead of Apollo, 

And possessing youth eternal. 

Round about him, fair Bacchantes, 
Bearing cjmibals, flutes, and thyrses, 

Wild from Naxian groves, or Zante’s 
Vineyards, sing delirious versea 

Thus he won, through all the nations, 
Bloodless victories, and the farmer 

Bore, as troj)hies and oblations, 

Vines for banners, ploughs for ai'mour, 

Judged by no o'er-zealous rigour, 

Much this mystic throng expreps-'^s: 

Bacchus was the typo of vigour, 

And Silenus of excesses. 

These are ancient ethnic revels, 

Of a faith long since forsaken ; 

Now the Satyrs, changed to devils, 
Frighten mortals wine-o’ertaken. 

Now to rivulets from the mountains 
Point the rods of fortune- tollers; 

Youth perpetual dwells in fountains. — 
Not in flasks, and cjisks, and cellars. 

Claudius, bliougli he sang of flagons 
And huge tankards tilled with Rhenish, 

From that fiery blood of dragons 
Never would his own replenish. 

Even Redi, though he chauntod 
Bacchus in the Tuscan valleys, 

Never drank the wine he vaimtod 
In his diihyrambic Bailies. 
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Tlien with water till the pitcher 
Wreathed about with classic fables; 
Ne’er Falemian threw a richer 
Light upon Liicullus’ tables. 

Come, old friend, sit down and listen I 
As it passes thus between us, 

Plow its wavelets laugh and glisten 
In the head of old Silenus 1 


THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. | 

cat une i)Ciidulo, dont le balancier dit et rcdit sans cosse ces dou.v | 
note aeulement, dana le silence dea tombeaux : “ Toujours ! jaaiaia f Jamais ' 
xmjours ! J ac^ues Bridaine. | 

SoMKWHAT back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat. 

Across its antique portico ' 

Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw ; 

And from its station in the hall 
All ancient timejiiece says to all, — 

Forever — never ! 

N ever — forever ! ” 

Halfway up the stairs it stands, i 

And points and beckons with its hanojs 
P'rom its case of massive oak, ! 

Like a monk, who, under his cloak, | 

Crosses himself, and sighs, alas ! ^ 

Willi sorrowful voice to all who pass. i 

“ Forever — never I | 

Never — forever !” 1 

By day its voice is low and light; • 

But ill the silent dead of night, i 

Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall. i 

It echoes along the vacant hall, | 

Along tho ceiling, along the floor, t 

And see ins to say at each chai)iher-dof»r, — 

Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! ” 

Through days of soitow and of mirth, 

Through days of death and days of birth, 

I’hrough every sw'it vicissitude 
Of cliangelul time, uiicLanged it has stood, 

And as if, like Ood, it all things saw, 

It calmly repeats those words of awe, — 

Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ' ** 



im ARKOW AND THE SONG. 
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in that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality; 

His great fires ui> the chimney roared ; 

The stranger feasted at his board ; 

But, like the skeleton at the feast, 

That warning timepiece never ceased, — 
Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !” 

There groups f*f merry children played, 

There youths and maidens dreaming stray e<J ; 
0 precious hours I 0 golden prime, 

And atfluence of love and time 1 
Even as a miser counts his gold, 

Those hours the ancient timepiece told, — 

‘‘ Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! ” 

From that chamber, clothed in white. 

The bride came forth on her wedding night ; 
Tlieie, in that silent room below, 

The dead lay in his shroud of snow ; 

And in tlie hush that followed the prayer. 
Was heard the old clock on the stair, — 

“ 1^'orever — never! 

Never — forever I ” 

All are scattered now and fled, 

Some are married, some are dead ; 

And wh'^n I ask, with throbs of pain, 

“ Ah ! when shall they all meet again?” 

As in the days long sinct^ gone by, 

The ancient timepiece makes reply, — 

“ Forever — never ! 

Never— forever I ” 

Never here, forever there, 

Where all jiarting, pain, and care, 

And death, and time shall disappe^u. 

Forever there, but never here! 

The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly, — 

“ Forever — ^never I 
Never — forever ! ” 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 

I SHOT an arrow into the air. 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in flighc. 
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t breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 

For who has sight bo keen and strongs 
That it can follow the flight of Bong ‘ 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


SONNETS. 


THE EVENING STAIt 

Lo ! in the painted oriel of the West, 

Whose i>ains the sunken sun incamadinfcf', 

Like a fair lady at her casement, shines 
The evening star, the star of love and rest ! 

And then anon she doth herself divest 
Of all her i-adiant garments, and l eclines 
Behind the sombre screen of yonder pines, 

With slumber and soft dreams of love oppressed. 
0 my beloved, my sweet Hesperus ! 

My morning and my evening star of love I 
My best and gentlest lady ! even thus, 

As that fair planet in the sky above. 

Dost thou retire into thy i-est at night. 

And from thy dnrkcned wiirlow hides the light. 


AUTUMN. 

Thou comest. Autumn, heralded by the rain. 

With banners, by great gales ince.ssaiit fanned, 
Brighter than brightest silks of Samarcand, 

And stately oxen hanies.sed to thy wain ! 

Thou standest, like imperial Cliarlemagne, 

Upon thy bridge of gold; thy royal hand 
Outstretched with benedictions o’er the land. 
Blessing the farms through all thy vast domain. 

Thy shield is the red harvest moon, suspended 
So long beneath the heaven’s o’erhanging eaves; 

Thy steps are by the farmer's prayers attended; 
Like flames upon an altar shine the sheaves, 

And, following thee, in thy ovation splendid, 
riiine almoner, the wind, scatters the golden leav^.n! 
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DANTE. 


Tuscan, that wanderest through the realms of gloom, 
With thoughtful pace, a.iui sad, majestic eyes, 

Stern thoughts and awful from thy soul arise, 

Like Fariiiata from his fiery tomb. 

Thy sacred song is like tlie trump of doom; 

Yet in thy heart what human sympathies. 

What soft compassion glows, as in the skies 
l''he tender stars their clouded lamps relume I 
Methinks I see thee stand, with pallid cheeks. 

By Fra Hilario in his diocese. 

As up the con vent- walls, in golden streaks, 

The ascending sunbeams mark the day’s decrease : 
And as he asks what there the sti*anger seeks, 

Thy voice along the cloister wli^pers, “ Peace 1 ” 


TRANSLATIONS. 


THE HEMLOCK-TREE. 

FROM TUE GERMAN. 

tj iiEMTiQCit-TREE ! 0 liendock-tiee ! how faithful are thy branches; ! 
Green not alone in s\immer time, 

But in the winter’s frost and rime ! 

0 hemlock-tree 1 0 hemlock-tree ! how faithful are thy branches 1 

0 maiden fair! 0 maiden fair! how faithless is thy bosom! 

To love me in prosi)erity, 

And leave me in adversity ! 

O maiden fair! 0 maiden fair! how faithless is thy bosom! 

Tiie nightingale, the nightingale, thou tak’st for thine example ! 

»So long as BUimner laughs she sings, 

But ill the autumn sprcjxds her wings. 

I'lie nightingale, the nightingale, thou tak’sfc for thine example! 

The meadow brook, the meadow brook, is mirror of tby falsehood! 
It flows so long as falls the rain. 

In drought its springs soon dry again. 

Ike meadow brook, the meadow brook, is mirror of tby falsehood! 
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ANNIE OF THANAW. 

FROM THE LOW GERMAN OP SIMON DAOH, 

Annie of TharcW, my true love of old, 

She is my life, and my goods, and my gold 

Annie of Tharaw, her heart once again 
To me has surrendered in joy and in pain. 

Annie of lliaraw, my riches, my good. 

Thou, 0 my soul, my flesh and my blood ! 

Then come the wild weather, come sleet or come anew, 

We will stand by each other, however it blow. 

Oppression, and sickness, and sorrow, and })ain. 

Shall be to our true love as links to the chain. 

As the palm-tree standeth so straight and so tall. 

The more the hail beats, and the more the rains fall,— 

So love in our hearts shall grow mighty and strong, 

Through crosses, through sorrows, through manifold wrong 

Shouldst thou be tom from me to wander alone 
In a desolate land where the sun is scarce known, — 

Through forests I ’ll follow, and where the sea flows 
Through ice, and through iron, through armies of foea. 

Annie of Tharaw, my light and my sun, 

The threads of our two lives are woven in one. 

Whate’er I have bidden thee thou hast obeyed. 

Whatever forbidden thou hast not gainsaid. 

How in the turmoil of life can love stand, 

Where there is not one heart, and one mouth, and one hand! 

Some seek for dissension, and trouble, and strife; 

Like a dog and a cat live such man and wife. 

Annie of Tharaw, such is not our love; 

Thou art my lambkin, my chick, and my dove. 

Whate’er my desire is, in thine may be seen; 
lam king of the household, and thou art its queoi'. 

It is this, 0 my Annie, my heart’s sweetest rest, 

That makes of us twain but one soul in one breast. 

This turns to a heaven the hut where we dwell ; 

While wrangling soon changes a home to a hell 
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THE STATUE OVER THE CATHEDRAL DOOR. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF JULIUS MOSEN. 

Forms of saints and kings are standing 
Tlie cathedral door above ; 

Yet I saw but one among them 
Who hath soothed my soul with love. 

In his mantle, — wound about him. 

As their robes the sowers wind, — 

Bore he swallows and their fledglings, 

Flowers and weeds of every kind. 

And so stands ho calm and childlike. 

High in wind and tempest wild; 

Oh, were I like him exalted, 

I would be like him, a child 1 

And my songs, — green loaves and blossomA,— 

To the doors of heaven would bear, 

Calling, even in storm and tempest, 

Round me still these birds of air. 


THE LEGEND OF THE CROSSBILL. 

FROM THE GERMAN OP JULIUS MOSEN. 

On tbe cross the dying Saviour 
Heavenward lifts his eyelids calm, 

Feels, but scarcely feels, a trembling 
In his pierced and hleediiig palm. 

And by all the world forsaken. 

Sees he how with zealous care 

At tlio ruthless nail of iron 
A little bird is striving there. 

Stained with blood and never tiring, 

With its beak it doth not cca.se. 

From the cross 't would free the Saviour 
Its Creator’s Son relea.se. 

And the Saviour speaks in mildness: 

Blest be tbou of all the good ! 

Bear, a.s token of this moment, 
jMarks of blood and holy rood I ” 

And that bird is called the crossbill; 
Covered all with blood so clear, 

111 tlie groves of pine it singeth 

Songs, like legends, strange to hear, 

L 
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THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. 

FEtOM THE GERMAN OP HEINRICH HEINE. 

The sea Lath its pearlsj * 

The heaven hath its stars; 

But my heart, my heart, 

My heart hath its love. 

Great are the sea and the heaven ; 

Yet greater is my heart. 

And fairer than pearls and star? 
Flashes and beams my love. 

Thou little, youthful maiden, 

Como unto my great heart; 

My heart, and the sea, and the heaven, 
Are melting away with love 1 


POETIC APHORISMS. 

»IM)K TH« SISNQKDIOHTB OB FlUf ,BIC!H VOH lOdATT. 
SEVENTEENTH CENT ,RY. 


MONEY. 

Wherbunto is money good? 

Who has it not wants hardihood. 

Who has it lias much trouble and care, 

Who once has had it has despair. 

THE BEST MEDICINES. 

Joy and Temperance and Repose, 

Slam the door on the doctor’s nose. 

SIN. 

Man-like is it to fall into sin, 

Fiend-like is it to dwell therein, 

Christ-like is it for sin to grieve, 

God-like is it all sin to leave. 

POVERTY AND BLINDNESS. 

A blind man is a poor man, and blind a poor man Is : 

For the former soeth no man, and the latter no man sset* 



POBnO APHOTII8M&. 



LAW OF LIFE. 

Live I, so live I, 

To iny Lord heartily, 

To my Prince faithfully, 

To my neighbour honestly. 

Die I, BO die 1. 

CREEDS. 

Lutheran, Popish, Calvinistic, all the.se creeds and doctrines threr 
Extant are; but still the doubt is, where Christianity may be.. 

THE RESTLESS HEART. 

A millstone and the human heart are driven ever round, 

If they have nothing else to grind, they must themselves be ground 



CHRISTIAN LOVE. 

Whilom Love was like a fire, and wannth and comfort it bespoke; 
Hut, alasl it now is quenclied, and only bites us, like the smoke. 


ART AND TACT. 


Intelligence and courtesy not always are combined ; 
Often in a wooden house a golden room we find. 

RETRIBUTION. 


\ 


I 

\ 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding 
Biiiall, 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness grinds he aR 
TRUTH. 

\Vhen by night the frogs are croaking, kindle but a torch’s fire, 

Ha • how soon they all are silent! Thus Truth silences the liar. 

RHYMES. 

If perhaps these rhymes of mhie should sound not well in strangei^’ 
ears, 

They have only to betliink them that it happens so with theirs; 

For so long as words, like mortals, call a fatherland their own. 

They will be most highly valued where they are best and lonfiwjf 
known. 
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CURFEW. 


L 

':}Oi.EMNLT, moumfuily^ 
Dealing its dole, 

'i’iie Curfew Bell 
la beginning to toll. 

Clover tlie embers. 

And put out the light ; 

Toil comes with the mominfr. 
And rest with the night.. 

Dark grow the windows, 

And quenched is the fire ; 

f-lound fades into silence, — 
Ail footsteps retire. 

No voice in the chambers, 

No sound in the hall 1 

Sleep and oblivion 
Heigu over all ! 


II. 

The book is completed. 

And closed, like the day ; 

And the hand that has written it 
I^ays it away. 

Dim grow its fancies, 

Forgotten they lie; 

Like coals in tlie ashes, 

Tliey darken and die. 

Song sinks into silence. 

The story is told, 

The windows are darkened, 

The hearth-stone is cold 

Darker and darker 
The black shadowis fall; 

Bleep and oblivion 
R^’gn over all 


THE SEASIDE AND THE EJEllSIDE 


DEDICATION. 

As one who, walking in the twilight gloom, 

Hears round about him voices as it darkens, 

And seeing not the forms from which they come, 

Pauses from time to time, and turns and hearkens ; 

So walking here in twilight, 0 my friends ! 

I hear your voices, softened by the distance. 

And pause, aud turn to listen, as each sends 
His words of friendship, comfort, and assistance. 

If any thought of mine, or sung or told, 

Has ever given delight or consolation, 

Ye have repaid me hack a thousandfold. 

By every friendly sign and salutation. 

Thanks for the sympathies that ye have shown ! 

Thanks for each kindly word, each silent token, 

That teaches me, when seeming most alone, 

Friends are around us, though no word be spoken. 

Kind messages, that pass from land to land ; 

Kind letters, that betray the heart's deep history. 

In wliich we feel the pressure of a hand, — 

One touch of fire, — and all the rest is mystery 1 

The pleasant hooks, that silently among 

Our liousehold treasures take familiar places, 

AlUcI are to us as if a living tongue 
Spake from the printed leaves or pictured faces ! 

Perhaps on earth I never shall behold, 

With eye of sense, your outward form and semhlancc; 
Therefore to me ye never will grow old. 

But live for ever young in my remembrance. 

Nevei grow ohl, nor change, nor pa.ss away I 
Your gentle voices will flow on for ever, 

MTien life grows bare and tarnished v/ith deca^ 

Aa through a leafless landscape flows a river 
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Not chance of birth or place has made us friends, 

Being oft-entimes of different tongues and natiou», ' 

But the endeavour for the self-same ends, 

With the same hopes, and fcai’s, and aspirations. 

Therefore I hope to join your sofieide walk, 

Saddened, and mostly silent, witli emotion; 

Not interrupting with intrusive talk 

The grand, majestic sym phonies of ocean. 

Therefore I hope, as no unwelcome guest, 

' At your warm fireside, when the lamps are lighted. 

/ To have my place reserved among the rest, ! 

Nor stand as one unsought and uninvited ! 1 


BY THE SEASIDE 


j THE BUILDING OP THE SHIP ; 

i Build me straight, 0 worthy Master ! 1 

Staunch and strong, a goocliy vessel, ^ 

That shall laugh at all disaster, ; 

And with wave and whirlwind wresUe ! ’ 

, i 

The merchant s word 

Delighted the Master heard; ! 

For his heart was in his work, and the heart < 

Giveth giace unto every ai*t. I 

! A quiet smile jilayed round his lips, j 

I A.S the eddies and dimples of the tide I 

Play round the bows of ships, j 

That steadily at anchor rido. < 

And with a voice that was full of glee, i 

tie answered, “Ere long we will launch S 

A vessel as goodly, and strong, and staunch. 1 

As ever weathered a wintry sea ! " | 

\ 

And first with nicest skill and art, 1 

Perfect and finished in every part, 

A little model the master wrought. 

Which should be to the larger plan 
What the child is to the man, 

Its counterpart in miniature; 

That with a hand more swift and sure 
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The greater labor might be brought 
To answer to his Inward thought. 

And as he laboured, his mind ran o’er 
The various ships that were built of yores, 

And above them all, and strangest of aU 
Towered the Great Harry, crank and tall, 
Whose picture was hanging on the wall, 

With bows and stern raised high in air, 

And balconies hanging here and there, 

And signal lant^^rns and flags afloat, 

And eight touikI towei*s, like those that frown 
From some old castle, looking down 
Upon the diawbridge and the moat. 

And he said with a smile, “ Our ship, 1 wis, 
Shall be of another form than this!” 

It was of another form, indeed; 

Built for freight, and yet for si^eed, 

A beautiful and gallant craft; 

Broad in the beam, that the stress of the bhrit, 
Pressing down upon sail and mast, 

Might not the sharp bows overwhelm ; 

Broad in the beam, but sloping aft 
With graceful curve and slow degi’ees, 

That she might be docile to the helm, 

And that the currents of parted seas, 

Closing behind, with mighty force. 

Might lid and not impede her course. 

In the ship-yard stood the Master, 

With the model of the vessel, 

That should laugh at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle I 

Covering many a rood of giound, 

Lay the timber piled around; 

Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak, 

And scattered here and there, wdth these, 

The knarred and crooked cedar knees; 

Brought from regions far away, 

From Pascagoula's sunny hay, 

And the hanks of the roaring Boanoke i 
Ah 1 what a wondrous thing it is 
To note how many wheels of toil 
One thought, one word, can set in motion ! 
There ’s not a ship that smls the ocean, 

But every climate, every soil, 

Must bring its tribute, great or small. 

And help to build the wooden w'aili 
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ITie Bun was rising o’er the sea, 

And long the level shadows lay, 

As if they, too, the beams would ho 
Of some great, airy argosy. 

Framed and launched in a single day, 

That silent architect, the sun, 

Had hewn and laid them every one. 

Ere the work of man was yet begum 
Beside the Master, when he spoke, 

A youth, against an anchor leaning. 

Listened, to catch his slightest ineaning. 

Only the long waves, as they broke 
In rijjplee on the pebbly beach, 

InteiTupted the old man’s si)eecljL 

Beautiful they were, in sooth. 

The old man and the fiery youth I 
The old man, in w^hose busy brain 
Many a ship that sailed the main 
Was modelled o’er and o’er again ; — 

The fiery youth, who w’as to be 
The heir of his dexterity. 

The heir of his house and his daughter’s hand , 
When he had built and launched from land 
What the elder head had planned. 

** Thus,” said he, " will we build this ship t 
Lay scpiare the blocks u])on the slij), 

And follow well this plan of mine. 

Choose the timbers with greatest care ; 

Of all that is unsound beware ; 

For only what is sound and strong 
To this vessel shall belong. 

Cedar of Maine and Georgia pine 
Here together shall combine. 

A goodly frame, and a goodly fame, 

And tlie Unjon be her name ! 

For the day that gives her to the sea 
Shall give my daughter unto thee ! ” 

The Master’s word 
Enraj)tured the young man heard, 

And as he turned his face aside. 

With a look of joy and a thrill of pride, 
Standing before 
Her father’s door. 

He saw the form of his promised bride. 

The sun shone on her golden hair. 

And her cheek was glowing fresh and fair, 
AVith the breath of mom and the soft sea aii 
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Like a beauteous barge was sbe. 

Still at rest on the sandy beach, 

J ust beyond the billow’s reach ; 

But he, 

Was the restless, seething, stormy sea ! 

Ah, how skilful grows the hand 
That obeyeth Love’s command ! 

It is the heart, and not the brain. 

That to the higliest doth attain, 

And he who folio weth Love’s behest 
Ifar exceedeth all the rest ! 

Thus with the rising of the sun 
Was the noble bisk begun, 

And soon throughout the ship-yard’s bounds 
Were heard the intermingled sounds 
Of axes and of mallets, plied 
With vigorous arms on every side ; 

Plied so deftly and so well, 

That, ere the shadows of evening fell. 

The keel of oak for a noble snip, 

Scarfed and bolted, straight and strong, 

Was lying ready, and stretched along 
The blocks, well placed upon the slip. 

Eappy, thrice happy, every one 
Who sees his labour well begun. 

And not perplexed and multipliod. 

By idly waiting for time and tide ! 

And when the hot, long day was o'er, 

The young man at the Master’s door 
Sat with the maiden calm and still. 

And within the porch, a little more 
Removed bej'ond the evening chill, 

The father sat, and told them tales 
Of wrecks in the great September gales. 

Of pirates upon the Spanish Main, 

And ships that never came back again, 

Tlie chance and change of a sailor s life, 
W^ant and plenty, rest and strife, 

His roving fancy, like the wind. 

That nothing can stay and nothing can bind, 
And the magic charm of foreign lands. 

With shadows of palms, and shining sands, 
Where the tumbling surf, 

O’er the coral reefs of Madagascar, 

Washes the feet of the swarthy Lascar, 

As he lies alone and asleep on the turf 
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And tlie trembling maiden held her breath 
At the tales of that awful, pitiless sea, 

With all its terror and mysteiy. 

The dim dark sea, so like niito Death, 

That divides and yet unites mankind ! 

And whenever the old man paused, a gleam 
From the bowl of his pipe would awhile illume 
The silent gi-oup in the twilight gloom. 

And thoughtful faces, as in a dream ; 

And for a moment one might mark 
What had been hidden by the dark, 

That the head of the maiden lay at rest, 
Tenderly, on the young man’s breast ! 

Day by day the vessel giew. 

With timbers fashioned strong and true, 
Stemson and keelson and sternson-knee, 

TiU, framed with perfect symmetry, 

A skeleton ship rose up to view ! 

And around the bows and along the side 
The heavy hammers and mallets plied. 

Till after many a week, at length. 

Wonderful for form and strength, 

Sublime in its enormous bulk. 

Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk ! 

And around it columns of smoke, upwreathiug. 
Hose from the boiling, bubbling, seething 
Caldron, that glowed. 

And overflowed 

With the black tar, heated for the sheathmg. 
And amid the clamours 
Of clattering hammers, 

He who listened heard now and then 
The song of the master and his men : — 

“ Build me straight, O worthy Master, 

Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 

That sliall laugli at all disaster. 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle ! ” 

With oaken brace and copper band. 

Lay the rudder on the sand. 

That, like a thought, should have control 
Over the movement of the whole ; 

And near it the anchor, whose giant hand 
Would reach down and grapple with the land, 
And immovable and fast 
Hold the great ship against the bellowing blast I 
And at the bows an image stood, 
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By a ounning artist cawed in wood, 

With robes of white, that far behind 
Seemed to be fluttering in the wmd. 

It was not Bliajjed in a classic mould, 

Not like a Nymph or Goddess of old, 

Or Naiad rising from the water, 

But modelled from the master’s daughter ! 

On many a dreary and misty night 
’Twill be seen by the rays of the signal-light, 
Speeding along through the rain and the dark, 
Like a ghost in its snow-white sark, 

The pilot of some phantom bark. 

Guiding the vessel, in its flight, 

By a path none other knows aright f 
Behold, at last, 

Each tall and taxiering mast 
Is swung into its place ; 

Shrouds and stays 
Holding it firm and fast ! 

Long ago, 

In the deer-haunted forests of Maine, 

When upon mountain and plain 
Lay the snow, 

Tliey fell, those lordly ])ines ! 

Tliose grand, majestic x)iiies ! 

'Mid shouts and cheei-s 
The jadod steers, 

Panting beneath the goad, 

Dragged down the weary, winding road 
Those cajitive kings so straight and tall. 

To be shorn of their streaming hair, 

And, naked and bare, 

To feel the stress and the strain 
Of the wind and the reeling main, 

Whose roar 

Would remind them for evermore 

Of their native forests they should net see again. 

And everywhere 

The slender, graceful spars 

Poise aloft in the air. 

And at the mast-head. 

White, blue, and red, 

A flag unrolls the stripes and stars. 

Ah ! when the wanderer, lonely, friendless. 

In foreign harbours shall behold 
That flag unrolled, 

’Iwill be as a friendly hand 
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Stretched out from his native land, 

Filling his heart with memories sweet and endleea 

AU is finished ! and at length 
ilas come the bridal day 
Of beauty and of strength. 

To-day the vessel shall be launched ! 

With lloccy clouds the sky is blanched, 

And o’er the bay, 

Slowly, in all his splendours dight, 

The great sun rises to behold the sight. 

The ocean old, 

Centuries old. 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled. 

Paces restless to and fro, 

Up and down the sands of gold, 

His beating heart is not at rest ; 

And far and wide. 

With ceaseless flow, 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 

He waits impatient for his bride. 

There she stands, 

"With her foot upon the sands, 

Decked with flags and streamers gay, 

111 honour of her marriage-d.ay. 

Her snow-white signals fluttering, blending, 

Hound her like a veil descending, 

Heady to be 

The bride of the gray, old sea. 

On the dock another bride 
Is standing by her lover’s side. 

Shadows from the flags and shrouds, 

Like the shadows cast by clouds, 

Broken by many a sunny fleck. 

Fall around them on tho deck. 

The prayer is said, 

The service read, 

The joyous bridegroom bows his head; 

And in tears the good old Master 
Shakes the brown hand of his son. 

Kisses his daughter’s glowing chock 
In silence, for ho cannot speak, 

And ever faster 

Down his own the tears begin to run 
The worthy pastor — 
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The shepherd of that wandering flock, 

That has the ocean for its wold, 

That has the vessel for its foldi 
Leaping ever from rock to rock — 

Spake, with accents mild and clear. 

Words of warning, words of cheer, 

But tedious to the bridegroom’s ear. 

He knew the chart 
Of the sailor’s heart. 

All its pleasures and its griefs. 

All its shallows and rocky reefs. 

All those secret currents, that flow 
With such resistless undertow. 

And lift and drift, with terrible force. 

The will from its moorings and its course. 
Therefore he spake, and thus said he : — 

Like unto ships far off at sea. 

Outward or homeward bound, are we. 

Before, behind, and all around. 

Floats and swings the horizon’s bound, 

Seems at its distant rim to rise 

^Vnd climb the ci^stal wall of the skies. 

And then again to turn and sink, 

As if we could slide from its outer brink. 

Ah I it is not the sea. 

It is not the sea that sinks and shelves. 

But ourselves 

That rock and rise 

With endless and uneasy motion, 

Kow touching the very skies. 

Now sinking into the depths of ocean. 

Ah • if our souls but poise and swing 
Like the compass in its brazen ring. 

Ever level and ever true 

To the toil and the task we have to do, 

We shall sail securely, and safely reach 
The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining beach 
The sights we see, and the sounds we hear, 
Will be those of joy and not of fear ! ” 

Then the Master, 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved his hand; 

And at the word. 

Loud and sudden there was heard. 

All around them and below. 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking aw\ay the shores and spurs. 
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And see t Blie Btirs ! 

She starts, — she moves, — she seems to fce‘1 
The thrill of life along her keel, 

And, spuming with her foot the ground. 
With one exulting, joyous bound, 

She leaps into the ocean’s arms I 

And lo ! from the assembled ci'owd 
There rose a sliout, prolonged and loud, 
That to the ocean seemed to say, — 

“ Take her, 0 bridegroom, old and gray. 
Take her to thy protecting arms, 

With all her youth and all her charms ! ’* 

How beautiful she is ! How fair 
She lies within those arms, that press 
Her form with many a soft caress 
Of teridemees and watchful care I 
Sail forth into the sea, 0 ship I 
Through wind and wave, right onward eteei* 
The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 

Are not the signs ot doubt or fear. 

Sail forth into the sea of life, 

0 gentle, loving, trusting wife, 

And safe from all adversity 
Upon the bosom of that sea 
Thy comings and thy goings be ! 

For gentleness and love and tmst 
Prevail o’er angry wave and gust ; 

And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives 1 

Thou, too, sail on, 0 Ship of State ! 

Sail on, 0 Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years. 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, wluit hammers beat. 

In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hopel 
Fear not each s\idden somid and shock, 

’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

'Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale ' 

In spibi of rock and tempest’s roar. 
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In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 

Our hearts, oui* hopes, are all with thee. 

Our heaiis, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, — are all with thee ! 


THE EVENING STAR. 

Just above yon sandy bar. 

As the day grows fainter and dimmer, 
Lonely and lovely, a single star 

Lights the air with a dusky glimmer. 

Into the ocean faint and far 

Falls the trail of its golden splendour, 
And the gleam of that single star 
Is ever refulgent, soft, and tender. 

Chrysaor rising out of the sea, 

Showed thus glorious and thus emulous. 
Leaving the arms of Callirrhoe, 

For ever tender, soft, and tremulous. 

Thus o’er the ocean faint and far 

Trailed the gleam of his falchion brightly , 
Is it a god, or is it a star 
That, entranced, I gaze on nightly 1 


THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 

An ! what x>loasant visions haunt me 
As I gaze upon the sea ! 

AU the old romantic legends. 

All my dreams, come back to me. 

Sails of silk and ropes of sendal. 

Such as gleam in ancient lore ; 

And the singing of the sailors, 

And the answer from the shore t 

Most of all, the Spanish ballad 
Haunts me oft, and tarries long, 

Of the noble Count Arnaldos 
And the sailor’s mystic song. 

Like the long waves on a sea-beach, 
Where the sand as silver shines, 

With a soft, monotonous cadence, 
Flow its unrhymed lyric lines ; - 
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Telling how the Count Amaldos, 

With his hawk upon his hand, 

Saw a fair and stately galley, 

Steering onward to the land ; — 

How he heard the ancient helmsman 
Chant a song so wild and clear, 

That the sailing sea-bird slowly 
Poised upon the mast to hear. 

Till his soul was full of longing, 

And he cried, with impulse strong, — 

“ Helmsman ! for the love of heaven, 

Teach mo, too, that wondrous song 1 ” 

** Wouldst thou,” — so the helmsman answerec 
Learn the secret of the sea ? 

Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery ! ” 

In each sail that skims the horizon. 

In each landward-blowing breeze, 

I behold that stately galley, 

Hear those mournful melodies; 

Till my soul is full of longing 
For the secret of the sea. 

And the heart of the great ocean 
Sends a thrilling pulse tlirough me. 


y TWILIGHT. 

The twilight is sad and cloudy, 

The wind blows wild and free, 

A.nd like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea. 

But in tlio fisherman’s cottage 
There shines a ruddier light, 

And a little face at the window 
Peers out into the night. 

Close, close it is pr issed to the wiiidow. 

As if those childish eyes 
Were looking into the darkness, 

To see some form arise. 

And a woman’s waving shadow 
Is passing to and fro, 

Kow rising to the ceiling, 

Now bowing and bending low. 



SIR HUMPH UR V GILBERT. IV’rf 

What tale do the roaring oeoan, 

And the night-wind, bleak and wild, 

As they beat at the ci-azy casement. 

Tell to that little child? 

And why do the roaring ocean, 

And the night-wind, wild and bloaV 
As they beat at the heart of the inouier . 

Drive the colour from her check? 


/ Sill HUiAlPHllKY GILBERT. 

/ 

fSOTJTHWAUi) with fleet of ice 
Sailed the corsair Death; 

Wild and fast blew the blast, 

And the east-wind was his breath. 

llis lordly 8hi])s of ice 
Glistened in the sun; 

On each side, lilce pennons wide, 
Mashing crystal sbreanilets run. 

His sails of white sca-nust 
.Dripped with silver rain; 

But where he i)assed there were easi 
Leaden shadows o’er the main. 

Plastward from Oani])obollo 
Sir Humjdirey Gilbert sailed; 

Tlireo days or more seaward he boro. 
Then, alas ! the land-wind failed. 

Alas I the land-wind failed, 

And ice-cold grew the night; 

And never more, on sea or shore, 
Should Sir Humphrey see the ligh' 

Ho sat upon the deck, 

The Book was in his hand ; 

“ Do not fear 1 Heaven is as near,” 
He said, ‘^by water as by land*’ 

In the first watch of the night, 
Without a signal’s sound, 

Out of the sea, mysteriously, 

The fleet of Deatli rose all around 

The moon and the evening star 
Were hanging in the shrouds; 

Every mast, as it passed, 

Seemed io rake the passing clotidn 
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Tltey grappled with their prize. 

At midiiiglit black and cold ! 

Ah of a rock was the shock; 

Heavily the grouud-swell rolled. 

Southward through day and dark. 

They drift in close embrace, 

AVith mist and rain, to the Spanish Moir 
Yet there seems no change of place. 

Southward, for ever southward, 

They drift through dark and day, 

And like a dream, in the Gidf-streain 
Sinking, vanish all away. 


/ THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

Tnn rocky ledge runs far into the sea. 

And on its outer point, some )niles away. 

Th(i Lighthouse lifts i's massive iiiasonry, 

A juilav of tire by night, of cloud by day. 

Even at this distance I can see the tides, 
Upheaving, break unheard along its base, 

A sjieechless wrath, that rises and subsides 
l?i the white lip and tremour of the face. 

And as the evening darkens, lo ! how bright, 
Through the deej) purple of the twilight air, 

Jleains forth the sudden radiance of its light 
AYith strtmge, unearthly splendour in its glaro 

Not one alone ; from each jwojecting capo 
And pfuilous rco.f along the ocean’s verge, 

Starts into life a dim, gigantic shape. 

Holding its lantern o’er the restless surge. 

Like the great giant Cliristoplier it stands 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave, 

AVadmg far out aimmg the rocks and sands, 

The night o’erlaken manner to save. 

And the great ships sail outward and return, 
ileiicling and bowing o'er the billowy swells, 

And ever jojTul, as tliey see it burn, 

They wa.ve their silent welcomes and farewells. 

They come forth from the darkness, and their saih 
Gleam for a moment only in the blaze, 

And eager fjicos, as the light unveils, 

at the tower, iind vanish while rhey 
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Tho mariner remembers when a child, 

On his first voyage, he saw it fade and sink ; 

And when, returning from adventures wild, 

He saw it rise again o*er ocean’s brink. 

Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same 

Year after year, through all the silent night 

Burns on for eveimore that quenchless flame, 
Shines on that inextinguishable light ! 

It sees tho ocean to its bosom clasp 

The rocks and sea-sand with the kiss of peace ; 

It sees tlie wild winds lift it in their grasp, 

And hold it up, and shake it like a fleece. 

The startled waves leap over it ; the storm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain. 

And steadily against its solid form 

Press the great shoulders of the hurricane. 

The sea-bird wheeling round it, with the din 
Of wings and winds and solitary cries, 

Blinded and maddened by the light within, 
Dashes himself against the glare, and dies. 

A new Prometheus, chained upon the rock. 

Still grasping in his hand the fire of Jove, 

It does not hear the cry, nor heed the shock, 

But hails the mariner with words of love. 

Sail on 1 ” it says, sail on, ye stately ships ! 

And with your floating bridge the ocean spfin: 

Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse, 

Be yours to bring man nearer unto man ! ’’ 


THE FIRE OP DRIFT-WOOD. 

We sat within the farm-house old. 

Whose windows, looking o’er the bay. 

Gave to the sea-breeze, damp and cold, 

An easy entrance, night and day. 

Not far away we saw the port, — 

The strange, old-fashioned, silent town,. 

The light-house, the dismantled fort, — 
The wooden houses, quaint and brown 

We sat and talked until the night. 
Descending, filled the little room • 

Our faces faded from the eight, 

Oui’ voices only broko tiie gloom. 
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We spake of many a vanished scene, 

Of what we once had thought and said, 

Of what had been, and might have been, 

And who was changed, and who was dead r 

And all that fills the heai’ts of friends, 

When first they feel, with secret pain, 

Their lives thenceforth have separate ends, 

And never can be one again; 

The fii*st slight swerving of the heart, 

That words are powerless to express. 

And leave it still unsaid in part, 

Or say it in too great excess. 

The very tones in which we spake 
Had something strange, I could but mark, 
The loaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark. 

Oft died the words upon our lips, 

As suddenly, from out the fire 
Built of tlie wreck of stranded ships, 

The flames would leap and then expire. 

And, as their splendour flashed and failed, 

"W^e thought of wrecks upon the maiij,- - 
Of ships dismasted, that were hailed 
And sent no answer hack again. 

The windows, rattling in their frames - 
The ocean, roaring up the beach, — 

The gusty blast, — ^the bickering flames,- - 
All mingled vaguely in our speech; 

Until they made themselves a part 

Of fancies floating through the brain, — 

The long-lost ventures of the heart, 

That send no answers hack again. 

0 flames that glowed! 0 hearts that yeained ! 

They were indeed too much akin, 

The drift-wood fire without that burned, 

'I’hc thoughts that burned and glowed within. 
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RESIGNATIOJT. 

There is no flock, However watched and tended. 
But one dead lamb is there ! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended. 

But has one vacant cliair ! 

The air is full of farewells to the dying, 

And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 

Will not be comfoi-ted I 

Let ua be patient I These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise. 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapours 
Amid these earthly damps. 

What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers, 
j\Iay be hcaveu’s distant lamps. 

There is no death! What seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal broaih 

Is but a suburb of the life elysi-m, 

Whose portal we call Death, 

She is not dead, — the child of our aliection, — 
But gone unto that school 

Where slie no longer needs our poor protect!' 

Aud Christ himself doth rule. 

In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion. 

By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s 2><>fl’dion, 
She lives, whom we call dea^l. 

Day after day wc think what she is doing 
111 those bright realms of air ; 

\ear after year, her tender stejis ])ursuiijg, 
Behold her grown more fair. 
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Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 

Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we again behold her ; 

For when with raptures wild 
In our embraces we again enfold her, 

She will not be a child ; 

But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion. 

Clothed with celestial grace ; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 

And though at times impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed. 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocoaH; 
That cannot be at rest, — 

We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay; 

By silence siuietifying, noo concealing. 

The grief that must have way. 


THE BUILDERS. 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing useless is, or low; 

Each thing in its place is best; 

And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise. 

Time is with materials filled; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with wliich we Isuild, 

Truly shajie and fashion these; 

Leave no yawning gaps between; 
Think ncjt, because no man sees, 

(Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest oaxe 
Each minute and unseen i)art; 

For the gods see everywl) ore. 
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Let us do our work as v/ell, 

Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete. 

Standing in those walls of Tiioe, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

Build to-day, then, strong and sure. 

With a hrm and ample base; 

And ascend iug and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 

Sees the world as one vast plain, 

And one boundless reach of sky. 


SAND OF THE DESERT IN AN HOUR-QLASa 

A HANDFUL of red sand, from the hot clime 
Of Arab deserts brought. 

Within this gliuss become;-: the spy of Time, 

The minister of Thought. 

How many weary centuries has it been 
About th('sc deserts blown ! 

How many strange vicissitiales has seen. 

How many histories known I 

Perhaps the camels of t]»e Ishmaelit^* 

Trampled and passed it o’er, 

When into Egy[)t from the patriarch’s sight 
His favourite son they bore. 

Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt and bare, 
Orusbed it beneath their tread; 

Or PliaraolTs flai^hing wheels into the air 
►Scattered it as they sped ; 

Or Mary, with the Christ of Nazareth 
Held close in her caress, 

Whoso pilgiimago of hope and love and faiti: 
Illumed the wilderness. 

Or anchorites beneath Eugaddi’s palms 
Pacing the Dead Sea beach. 

And singing slow their old Armenian psabnr, 

Tn hnff-articulate speech; 
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Or caravans, that from Bassora’s gatft 
With westward steps depart; 

Or Mecca’s pilgrims, confident of Fate, 

And resolute in heart ! 

These have passed over it, or may have passed* 
Now in this crystal tower 

Imprisoned by some curio us hand at last, 

It counts the passing hour. 

And as 1 gaze, these narrow walls expand ; — 
Before my dreamy eye 

Stretches the desert with its shifting sand, 

Its imimj)eded sky. 

And borne aloft by the sustaining blast, 

This little golden thread 

Dilates into a column liigh and vast, 

A form of fear and dread. 

And onward, and across the setting sun, 

Aci oss the boundless plain, 

Tbo column and its bioader shadow rim, 

Till thought pursues in vain. 

The vision vanishes ! These walls again 
Shut out the lurid sim, 

Shut out the hot, immeasurable plain ; 

The half-hour's sand is nm I 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 

Black shadows fall 
From the lindens tall, 

That lift aloft their massive wall 
Against tlic southern sky; 

And from the realms 
Of the shadowy elms 
A tide -like darkness oviTwhelms 
The fields that round uh lie. 

But the night is fair, 

And everywhere 

A wann, soft, vapour fills the air, 

And distaut sounds seem near; 

And above, in the light 
Of the star-lit night. 

Swift birds of passage wing tjjeir flight 
Through the dewv atmosphere. 


THK OPEN WTNTJOW. 
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I heai* the beat 
Of their pinions fleet, 

As from the land of snow and sleet 
They seek a southern lea. 

I hear the cry 

Of their voices high 

Falling dreamily through the sky, 

But their forms I cannot see. 

Oh, say not so 1 
Those sounds that flow 
In murmurs of delight and woe 
Come not from wings of birds. 

They are the throngs 
Of the poet’s songs, 

Murmui’S of pleasures, and pains, and wrongs, 
The sound of winged words. 

This is the cry 

Of souls, that high 

On toOing, beating pinions, fly. 

Seeking a warmer clime. 

From their distant fliglit 
Through realms of light 
It falls into our world of night. 

With the murmuring sound of rhyme. 


THh OPEN WINDOW. 

The old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade, 

And on the gravelled patliway 
The light and shadow played- 

I saw the nui'sery windows 
Wide open to the air; 

But the faces of the children, 

They were no longer there. 

The large Newfoundland house-dug 
Was standing hy the door; 

He looked for liis little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 

They walked not under the lindens. 
They played not in the hall ; 

But shadow, and silence, and sadiiofw, 
Were hanging over all. 
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The birds sang in the branches 
With sweet, familiar tone; 

But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreaina alone ! 

And the boy that walked beside me, 
He could not understand 
Why closer in mine, ah ! closer, 

I pressed his warm, soft hand ! 


KING WITLAFS DRINK ING-HOIIN 

WiTLAF, a king of the Saxons, 

Ere yet his last he breathed, 

To the merry monks of Croyland 
Tiis drinking-horn bequeathed, — 

That, whenever they sat at their revel*, 
And drank from the golden bowl, 

They might remember the donor, 

And breathe a prayer for his soul. 

So sat they once at Christmas, 

And bade the goblet pass; 

In their beards the red wine glistened 
Like dew-di'opa in the grass. 

They drank to the soul of WitJaf, 

They drank to Christ tlie LorrI, 

And to each of the Twelve Aposlles, 

Who had preached his holy word. 

They drank to tlie Saints and l^Iaityrs 
Of the lUsnuil days of yore. 

And as soon as the horn was empty 
They rcmemlxired one Saint moj e. 

And the reader droned from the pul]>ih 
Like the murmur of many bees, 

The legend of good Saint Gnthlac. 

And Saint Basil’s homilies; 

Till the great hells t>f the convent. 

From their prison in the tower, 

Gnthlac and Bai-tliolomreus, 

Proclaimed the midnight hour. 

And the Yulcdog cracked in the chimney, 
Aiid the Abbot bowed liis lu^ad. 

And the flaiiielets flapped and flickered, 
Bub the Abbot was stark and dead. 
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Yet still in hia pallid fingers 
He clutched the golden bowl, 

In which, like a pearl dissolving. 

Had sunk and dissolved his sonl. 

But not for this their revels 
The jovial monks forbore. 

For they cried, Fill high the goblet ! 
We must drink to one Saint more 1 ’’ 


GASPAR BECERRA. 

By his evening fire the artist 
Pondered o’er his secret shame; 

Baflled, weaiy, and disheartened, 

Still he mused, and dreamed of fame. 

'Twas an image of the Virgin 
That had tasked his utmost skill; 

But, alas ! his fair ideal 

Vanished and escaped him still. 

From a distant eastern island 
Had the precious wood been bi ought; 

Day and night the anxious master 
At his toil untiring wrought; 

Till, discouraged and desponding, 

Sat he now in shadows deep, 

And the day’s humiliation 
Found oblivion in sleep. 

Then a voice cried, Rise, 0 master I 
From the burning brand of oak 

.Shape the thouglit that stirs within thee !' 
And the startled artist woke, — 

Woke, and from the smoking embei’^ 
Stiized and quenched the glowing wood; 

And therefrom he carved an image, 

And he saw that it wa.s good. 

i) tliou sculptor, painter, poet I 
Take this lesson to thy heart: 

That is be,st which lieth neai est; 

Shape from that thy woik of ai L 
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PEGASUS IN POUND. 

Once into a quiet village, 

Without haste and without heed, 

In the golden prime of morning, 

Strayed the poet's winged steed. 

It was Autumn, and incessant 

Piped the quails from shocks and sheavos 

And, like living coals, the ap£)les 
Bunied among the withering leaves. 

Loud the clamorous boll was ringiijg 
From its belfry gaunt and grim ; 

’Twag the daily call to labour, 

Not a triumph meant for him. 

Not the less he saw the landsca[>e, 

In its gleaming vapour veiled ; 

Not the loss he breathed the odours 
That the dying leaves exhaled. 

Thus, upon the village common, 

By tlie school' boys he was found; 

And the wise men, in their wisdom, 

Put him straightway into pound. 

Then the sombre village crier. 

Ringing lend his brazen bell, 

Wandered down the street proclaiming 
There was an estray to sell. 

And the curious countiy people, 

Rich and poor, and young and old, 

Came in haste to see this wondrous 
Winged steed, with inauo of gold 

Thus the day passed, and the evening 
Fell, with vapours cold and dim ; 

But it brought no food nor shelter, 

Brought no straw nor stall for him. 

Patiently, and still expectant, 

Looked he through the wooden bars, 

Saw the moon rise o’er the landscape, 

Saw the trainpiil, patient stars ; 

Till at length the bell at midnight 
Sounded from its dark abode, 

And, from out a neighbouring farm-yard 
Loud the cock Alectryon crowed. 
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Then, with nostrils wide distended. 
Breaking from his iron chain; 

And unfolding far his pinions, 

To those stars he soared again. 

()ji the morrow, when the village 
Woke to all its toil and care, 

Lo ! the strange steed liad departed, 

A]k 1 they knew not when nor where. 

But they found upon the greensward 
Where his struggling lioofs had trod,. 

Pure and bright, a fountain flowing 
kVorn the hoof -marks in tlm. sod. 

From that hour, the fomit unfailing 
Gladdens the whole region round, 

Strength ening all who drink its waters. 
While it soothes them with its soimd. 


TEGNEirS DllAPA. 

J HEARD a voice, that cried, 

“ Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead ! ” 

And through the misty air 
Passed like the mournful cry 
(Jf suinvard sailing cranes. 

1 saw the pallid corpse 
Of the dead sun 

Borne through the Northern sky 
Blasts from Niflblheim 
Lifted the sheeted mists 
Around him as he passed. 

And the voice for ever cried, 

“ Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead I ” 

And died away 
Through the dreary night. 

In accents of despair. 

Balder the Beautiful, 

God of the summer sun. 

Fairest of all the g(jds ! 

Light from his foreliead LtMmed, 
Runes were upon his toiigae. 

As on the warrior’s swoid 
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All things in earth and air 
Bound were by magic spell 
Never to do liim harm; 

Even the plants and stones; 

All save the mistletoe. 

The sacred mistletoe ! 

Hccdcr, the blind old God, 

Whose feet are shod with silencv^, 
Pierced through that gentle brets^t 
With Ids shai-p spear, by fraiid 
Made of the mistletoe. 

The accursed mistletoe ! 

They laid him in his ship, 

With horse and harness, 

As on a fimeml pyre. 

Odin placed 
A ring upon his finger, 

And whispered in his e:..r. 

They launched the burning f-hip! 
It fioated far away 
Orer the misty sea, 

Till like the sun it seemed, 
Sinking beneath the weaves, 

Balder returned no more 1 

So perish the old Gods ! 

But out of the sea of Time 
Bises a ncv.’ land of song, 

Fairer than the old. 

Over its meadows green 
-Walk the young hards and sirijs. 

Build it again, 

0 ye bards, 
h'airer than before? 

Y e fathers of the new race. 

Fend u])c)n morning dew, 

Sing the new Song of Love J 

'l^lie law of force is dead! 

'J’he law of love prevails ! 

Thor, the thundercr, 

Shall rule the earth no more. 

No more, with threats, 

Challenge the meek Christ. 

Sing no more, 

0 ye bards of the Aorth 
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Of Y ikiugs and of Jarla ! 
Of the days of Eld 
Preserve the freedom only 
Not the deeds of blood. 


SONNET 

ON MUM KKMBLE’s READINGS PROM SJTAKSPEARE. 

0 riiECious evenings! all too swiftly sped! 

Leaving us heirs to amplest heritages 

Of all the best thoughts of the greatest sages, 

And giving tongues unto the silent dead ! 
flow our hearts glowed and trembled as sbe read, 

1 liter jn'eting by tones the wondrous pages 
Of the great poet who foreruns the ages, 
Anticipating ail that shall be said ! 

0 ha^ipy Header ! having for tliy text 

The magic hook, wdiose vSibylliue leaves have caugld 

^J’he rarest essence of all human thought! 

0 ha])j)y Poet! by no critic vextl 
How must thy listening spirit now rejoice 
To ho interpreted by such a voice 1 


THE SINGERS 

God sent his Singers upon earth 
W'ith songs of sadness and of mirth, 

That they might touch the hearts of men;, 
And bring them hack to heaven again. 

The first, a youth, with soul of fire. 

Held in his hand a golden lyre ; 

Tlirough groves he wandered, and by strearnc, 
Playing the music of our dreams. 

The second, with a bearded face. 

Stood singing in the market-place. 

And stirred witli accents doe^i and loud 
The hearts of all the listening crowd. 

A gray, old man, the third and last, 

Sang in cathedrals dim and vast. 

While the majestic organ rolled 
rcintritSou from iU^ mouths of goM 
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And those who heard the Singers three 
Disputed which the best might ho ; 

For still their music seemed to start 
Discordarit echoes in each heart. 

But the gi'eat Master said, “ I see 
No beat in kind, but in degree; 

I gave a vaiioTis gift to each, 

To charm, to strengthen, and to teach. 

** These are the three great chords of might, 
And he whose ear is tuned aright 
Will hear no discord in the throe, 

But the most perfect harmony.” 


SITSPIBI A. 

Take them, 0 Death ! and bear away 
Whatever thou can.st call thine own ! 
Thine imago, stamped upon this clay, 
Doth give thee that, but that alone ! 

Take them, 0 Grave ! and let them lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves, 

As garments by the soul bid by, 

And precious only to ourselves ! 

Take them, 0 great Eternity ! 

Our little life is but a gust. 

That bends the branches of thy tree, 
And trails its blossoms in the dust. 


HYMN 

FOE MY BROTH KU’S ORDINATION. 

Christ to the young man said: Yet one thing more 
If thou wouldst perfect be. 

Sell all thou hast and give it to the poor, 

And come and foHow roe !” 

Within this temple Christ again, unseen, 

Those sacred words hath said. 

And his invisible hands to-day have been 
D lid on a young mA’i’s beacL 
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And evermore beside him on his way 
The unseen Christ shall move, 

That he may lean upon his arm and say, 
“Dost thou, dear Lord, approve2” 

Beside him at the marriage-feast shall be, 
Tt) make the scene more fair; 

Beside him in the dark Gethsemane 
Of pain and midnight prayer. 

0 holy trust I 0 endless sense of rest I 
Like tlie beloved John 

To lay his head ui)on the Saviour’s breast, 
And thus to journey on ! 


THE BLIND GIRL OF CASTEL-CUILLE 

FROM THE GASCON OP JASMIN. 


Only the Lowiaiid ton^aio of Scotland loigLt 
Kohearao this little tragedy aright. 

I(et nio attempt it Avith an Ruglish quill; 

Aud take, O Koador, for the deed the will. 

I. 

At 1 lie foot of the mountain height 
AMioro is perched Castcl-Cuillo, 

When the apple, the plum, and the almond-tree 
In the plain below were gi’owiiig white, 

This is the song one might ]>eveoive 
On a Wednesday morn of Saint Joseph’s Eve: 

The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom r 
So fair a bride shall leave her home! 

Should blossom and bloom with garlancls gay, 

So fair a bridis shall i>ass to-day 1 ” 

ILls old Te Deum, rustic rite.s attending. 

Seemed from the clouds de.sceuding; 

When lo! a merry comi)aiiy 
Of rosy village girls, clean as tho eye. 

Each joue with her atteii<laiit swain, 

Came to the clitf, all singing the same sLiaiu ; 
llesembling there, so near unto the sky, 

Uejoicing angels, that kind Heaven has seut 
For their delight and our encourafcement. 
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Together blending, 

And soon descending 
Tlie narrow sweep 
Of the hill-side steep, 

They wind aslant 
Towards Saint Amant, 

Through leafy alloys 
Of verdurous valleys 
With merry sallies 
Singing their chant : 

The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom, 

So fair a bride shall leave her homo ! 

Should blo-ssoin and bloom with garlands gay. 

So fair a bride shall pass to day i” 

It is BapListe, and Ids affiaiuiod maiden, 

With garlands for the bridal laden ! 

The sky was blue; without one cloud of gloom, 

The sun of Mai-ch was shining brightly, 

And to the air the freshening wind gave lightly 
Its breathijigs of perfume. 

When one beholds the dusky hedges blossom, 

A rustic bridal, ah ! how sweet it is ! : 

To sounds of joyous melodies, \ 

That touch with tenderness the trembling bosom, | 

A band of maidens J 

Gayly frolicking, j 

A band of youngsters 
Wildly rollicking! 

Kissing, 

Caressing, 

With fingers pressing, 

Till ia the veriest 
Madness of mirth, as they dance, 

They retreat and ad\'anee, 

Trying whose laiigdi shall bo loudest and iu< rriest 
While tlie bride, with roguish eyes, 

Sporting with them, now escaj>es and cries: 

“ Those who catch mo 
Married verily 
This year shall be ! 

And all pursue with eager Iniste, 

And all attain what they pursue, 

And touch her pretty apron fresh and new, 

And the linen kirlle round her waist. 
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1 Meanwhile, whence comes it that among 

These youthful maidens fresh and fair. 

So joyous, with such laughing air, 

I Baptiste stands sigliing, with silent tongue ? 

And yet the bride is fair and young I 
Is it Saint Joseph would say to us all, 

, Thvat love, o‘er-hasty, precedeth a fall • 

Oh, no ! for a maiden frail, 1 trow. 
hJevcr bore so ]< J'ty a brow ! 

What lovers 1 they give not a single caims ! 

To see them so careles.s and cold to-day, 

These are grand peoide, one would say. 
i What ails Baptiste? what grief doth him oppress ’ 

It is, that, half-way up the hill, 

In yon cottage, by whose walls 
I Stand the cart-boiise and tlie stallo. 

! Dwelleth the blind orphan still, 

I Daughter of a veteran old ; 

; And you must know, one year ago, 

' That J\largaret, th(j young and tondci*, 

^ "NVan the vilhige pride and splenJonr. 

j And Baptiste her l(»ver bold. 

■ Love, the deceiver, them ensnared: I 

‘ I'or them the altar was prepared ; 

\ Blit, alas I the summer’s blight, 

\ The dread disease that none can stray, 

■ The pestilence that walks by night, 

I To(Jc the young bride's sight away. 

I All at tie father’s stern command was changed ; 

^ Their peace was gone, but not their love estranged. 

{ Wearied at home, ere long the lover lied ; 

j Ileturned but three short days ago, 

1 The golden chain tliey round him throw, ! 

j He is enticed, and onward led 

To marry Angela, and yet 
Is thinking ever of Margaret. 

Then suddenly a mnid(‘n cried, 

“Anna, Theresa, ]\lary, Kate! 

, Bere comes the cripple Jane!” And by a fountain’s side 

A woman, bent and gray with years. 

Under the mnlbeiTy-trees aji[)eais. 

And all towards her run, as licet 
As had they wings upon tlieir feet. 

It is that Jane, the cripple Jane, 

If* a soothsayer, wary and ki^’d. 
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She teUeth fortunes, and none complain, 

She promises one a village swain, 

Another a hai>py wedding-day, 

And the bride a lovely boy straightway. 

All comes to pass as she avcj’s ; 

She never deceives, she never errs. 

But for this once the village seer 
Wears a countenance severe, 

And from beneath her eyebrows thin and white 
Her two eyes ilash like cannons bright 
Aimed at the bridegroom in waistcoat blue, 
A^dio, like a statue, stands in view; 

Changing cohjur, as well he might, 

When tlio beldame wrinkled and gray 
Takes the young bride by the hand, 

And, with the tip of her reedy wand 
Making the sign of the cross, doth say; — 
Thoughtless Angida, bewr.re! 

Lest, when thou weddest this false bridegrooir 
Thou diggost for thyself a tomb!” 

And she was siiont; and the maidens fair 
Saw from ea(di eye escape a swollen tear ; 

But on a little streamlet silver-clear, 

\^''hat are two drops of turbid rain ? 

Saddened a moment, the bridal train 
Resumed the dance and song again ; 

The bridegroom only was pale wdth fear; — 

And down green alleys 
Of verdurous valleys. 

With merry sallies, 

They saug the refrain :™ 

The roads ehouht blossom, the roads sho\ild blooju 
So fair a bride sliall leave her homo ! 

Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay. 

So fair a bride shall pass to-day ! ” 

H. 

And by suffering Vvom and weary. 

But beautiful as some fair angel yet, 

Thus lamented Margaret, 

V In her cottage lone and dreaiy : — 

“ He baa arrived ! arrived last ! 

Yet Jane has named him not these three days ])ap.t , 
Arrived ! yet keeps aloof so far ! 

And knows that of my night he is the star ! 
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Knows that long months 1 wait alone, benighted, 

And count the moments since he went away ! 

Come ! keep the promise of that happier clay. 

That I may keep the faith to thee 1 pliglit jd! 

What joy Lave 1 without thee? what delight? 

Grief wastes my life, and makes it misery; 

Day ^or the others ever, hut for me 
For ever night ! for ever night ! 

When ho is gone ’tis dark! my soul is sad 
I suffer! 0 my God! come, make me glad. 

When he is near, no thoughts of day intrude; 

Day has blue heavens, but Baptiste has blue eyes ! 
Within them shines for me a heaven of love, 

A heaven all happiness, like that above, 

No more of grid I no more of lassitude ! 

Earth I forget, — and heaven, and all distresses, 

When seated by my 8i<lo my hand he presses ; 

But when alone, remember all! 

Where is Bajitiste ? he hears not when 1 call ! 

A bi’Jinch of i\^^, dying on the ground, 

J need some bougli to twine around! 

In pity come ! bo to my suHering kind ! 

True love, they say, in grief doth more abound! 

What then — when one is blind ? 

“ Who knows? i)erhaps 1 am forsaken! 

Ah ! woe id me ! then hear me to my grave ! 

0 God! what thoughts within me waken! 

Away ! he will return ! 1 do hut rave ! 

He will return ! I need not fear ! 

He swore it by our Saviour dear; 

He could not come at his own will; 

Is weary, or perha])S is ill! 

Perhaps his heart, in this disguise, 

Prepares for mo some sweet surprise ! 

But some one comes I Though bliml, my heart can aeo ! 
And that deceives me not ! 'tis ho ! 'tis he ! 

And the door ajar is set. 

And i)oor, contlding Margaret 
Rises, with outstretched arms, hut sightless eyes ; 

"rifl only Paul, her brother, who thus cries : — 

‘^Angela the bride has passed! 

1 saw the wedding guests go by ; 

Tell me, my sister, why were we not asked? 

For ail are there but you and I ! ’ 

Angela married ! and not seinl 
T(^ tell her secret unto me ! 
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Oh, speak 1 who may the bride^oom be 
My sister, *tis Baptiste, thy friend ! ” 

A cry the blind girl gave, but nothing said; 

A milky whiteness sjireads upon her cheeks; 

An icy hand, as heavy as lead, | 

Descending, as her brother speaks, j' 

Upon her heart, that has ceased to boat, j 

Suspends awliile its life and heat. [ 

She stands beside the boy, now sore distressed, 

A wax Madonna as a peasant dressed. | 

At length, the bridal song again j 

Brings her back to her sorrow and pain. ; 

** Hark ! the joyous airs are ringing ! I 

Sister, dost thou hear them singing? i 

How meiTily they laugh and jest ! | 

Would we were bidden with the rest! j 

j I would don myho.se of homespun gray, ; 

! And my doublet of linen striped and gay; i 

j Perhaps they will come; for they do not wed j 

I Till to-morrow at seven o’clock, it is said 1 ” 

: ** r know it!’* answered Margaret: 

i Whom the vision, with aspect black as jet. 

{ Mastered again ; and its hand of ice ‘ 

i Held her heart crushed, as in a vice ! 

j Paul, be not sad 1 *Tis a holiday; 

• To-morrow put on thy doublet gay ! | 

i But leave me now for a while alone.” , 

1 Away, with a hoj) and a jump, went Paul, i 

i And, as he whistled along the hall, ■ 

i Entered Jane, the crippled crone. j 

I Holy Virgin ! what dreadful heat ! ! 

j I am faint, and weaiy, and out of breath ! ; 

But thou art cold, — art chill as death; j 

My little friend! what ails thee, sweet?” j 

Nothing ! 1 heard them singing home the bride; i 

And, as I listened to the song, i 

I thought my turn would come ere long, 1 

Thou knowest it is at Whitsuntide. ■ 

Thy cards forsooth can never lie. j 

To Die such joy they prophesy, | 

Thy skill shall be vaunted far and wide j 

When they behold him at my side. 

And, poor Baptiste, what sayest thou? 

It must seem long to him; — me thinks T see bin: 
now!” 
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Jane, shuddering, her hand doth i^ress; 

'' Thy love I cannot all approve ; 

We must not trust too much to happiness; — 

Go, pray to God, that thou mayst love him less ! ” 

** The more I pray, the more I love 1 
It is no sm, for God is on my side 1 '' 

It was enough; and Jane no more replied. 

Now to all hope her heart is barred and cold; 

But to deceive the beldame old 
She takes a sweet, contented air ; 

Speak of foul weather or of fair, 

At every word the maiden smiles ! 

Thus the beguiler she beguiles; 

So that, departing at the evening’s close 

She says, ^^She may be saved 1 she nothing knows 

Poor Jane, the cunning sorceress ! 

Now that thou wouldst, thou art no prophetess; 

This morning, in the fulness of thy heart, 

Thou wast so, far beyond thine art ! 

III. 

Now rings the bell, nine times reverberating, 

And the white daybreak, stealing up the sky, 

Secs in two cottages two maidens waiting, 

How diflerently ! 

Queen of a day, by flatterers caressed, 

The one x>uts on her cross and crown, 

Decks with a huge bouquet her breast, 

And flaunting, fluttering up and down, 

Looks at herself, and cannot rest. 

The other, blind, within her little room. 

Has neither crown nor flower s perfume ; 

But in their stead for something gropes apai*t, 

That in a drawer’s recess doth lie. 

And, ’neath her bodice of bright scarlet dye, 

Convulsive clasps it to her heart. 

The olio, fantastic, light as air, 

’JMid kisses ringing. 

And joyous singing, 

Forgets to say her morning x>rayer! 

The other, with cold drops iq>on her brow, 

Joins her hands, and kneels upon the floor. 
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And whispers, tis her brother opes the door, 

** 0 God ! forgive me now ! ” 

And then the orphan, yotiiig and blind. 

Conducted by her brother's hand. 

Towards the church, through paths unscanned,, 
With tranquil air, her way doth wind. 

Odours of laurel, making her faint and pale, 

Kound her at times exhale. 

And in the sky as yet no sunny ray, 

But brumal vapours gray. 

Near that castle, fair to see. 

Crowded with so.ulptures old, in ev^ry part, 

Marvels of nature and ot ai i, 

And ]’.rond of its name of high degree, 

A liUlo chr.pel, almost bare 

At tho base of the rock, is buildod tlioro; 

All glorious that it lifts aloof. 

Above each jealous cottage roof, 

Its sacred summit, swejtt by autiinm gales, 

And its blackened steeplo high in air, 
liound which the os))i-ey screams and sail.;, 

Paul, lay thy noisy rattle by ! ” 

Thus Margaret said. ^Vhero are we? wo ascend ! * 

“ Yes; seest thou not our journey’s end ? 
nearest not the onprey from the belfi-y cry? 

The hideous bird, that brings ill luck, \ve know * 

Dost thou remember when our father said, 

The night wo watched beside his bed, 

* 0 daughter, I am weak and low; 

Take care of Paul ; I feel that I am dyiiig ! ’ 

And thou, and he, and I, all fell to crying? 

Then on the roof tho osprey screamed aloud; 

And here they brought our father in his shroud. 

There is his grave, there stands tlu) cross we set. 

Why dost ihou clasp me so, dear Margaret ? 

Como in ! The bride will be here soon : 

Thou tremblestl O my God! thou art going to tfvvoou 
She co\ild no more, — the blind girl, weak and weary ! 

A voice seemed crying fron* that gi-ave so dreary, 
*^What wouldat thou do, my daughter?" — and she 
staT-ted ; 

And quick recoiled, aghast, faint-hearted; 

But Paul, impatient, urges ever more 
Her steps towards the c*pen door; 

And when, beneath her feet, the unhappy maid 
Crushes tho laurel near the house immortal, 

And with her head, as Paul talks on again. 
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Touches the crown of filigraue 
Susjiended from the low-archcd portal, 

No more restrained, no more afraid, 

She walks, as for a fejist arrayed, 

And in the ancient cliapels sombre night 
They both are lost to sight. 

At length the belj, 

With booming sound, 

Sends forth, resounding round, 

Its hymeneal peal o’er rock and down the dell, 
it is broad day, with sunshine and with rain; 
And yet the guests delay not long. 

For soon arrives the bridal train. 

And with it brings the village throng. 

In sooth, deceit maketh no mortal gay, 

For lo 1 liaptistc on this triumphant day, 

Mute as an idiot, sad as ycster-moiTiing, 

Thinks only of the beldame’s words of warning. 

And Angela thinks of her cross, I wis; 

To be a bri<le is all I The pretty lispei* 

Feels her lieart swell to hear all around her whisijer, 
“ How beautifid ! how beautiful she Ik ! ” 

Hut she must calm that giddy head, 

I^'or abeady tlic Mann is said; 

At the lioiy table stands the priest; 

The wedding ring is ))lcHscd; Baptiste receives it; 
E)-e on the iingcr of the bride he leaves it. 

He iiinst pronounce one w<m3 at least. 

’Tis sj)okcn; and sudden at the groomsman’s side 
’Tis he ! ” a v/ell-known voice Ikis cried. 

Aii‘l while the wedding guests all hold their breath, 
Oj)eH the confessional, and tho blind girl, see ! 

“ Iiai)tiste,” she said, “since thou hast wished luy 
death, 

As holy water be my blood for thee ! ” 

And calmly in tlie air a knife suspended ! 

Doubtless her guardian angel near attended, 

For anguish did its work bo w^eil, 

That, ere the fahil stroke descended, 

Lifeless she fell ! 

At eve, instead of bridal verse. 

The De Profundis filled the air; 

Decked with flowers a simple hearse 
To the chiirchy.ard forth they beaj\ 
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Village girls in robes of snow | 

Follow, weeping as they go; 

Nowhere was a smile that day, 

No, ah, no ! for each one seemed to say: — 

** The roads should mourn and be veiled in gloom, ! 

So fair a corpse shall leave its home ! | 

Should mourn and should weep, ah, well away ! I 

So fair a corpse shall pass to-day ! ” j 

i 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

FROM THE NOEI BOURGUIGNOR DE GUI BARdilAl 

I HEAR along our street 
Pass the minstrel throngs: 

Hark ! they play so sweet, 

On their hautboys, Christmas ; origt. ! 

Lot us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire I 

In December ring 
Every day the chimes; 

Loud the glcemen sing 
In the streets their merry rhymes. 

Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expitre, 

Shepherds at the grange, 

Where the Babe was bom, 

Sang, wdth many a change, 

(jhristmas carols until morn. 

Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire ? 

These good pe(>ple sang 
Songs devout and sweet; 

While the rafters rang, 

There they stood with freezing feet 
Let us by the fire 
Ever, higher 

Sing them till the night expire. 






} 

! 
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A CTrjRrsTMAs cahol. 

Nuns in fiigm ceiia 
At tliia Lol / tide. 

For want of Boraethiiig else, 
Christmas songs at times have tried. 
Let ns by the fire 
Ever liighcr 

Sing them till the night expire 1 

Washerwomen old, 

To the sound they beat, 

Sing by rivers cold, 

With uncovered heads and feet. 

Let ns by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire. 

Who by the fireside stands 
Stamps his feet and sings; 

But he who blows his handfc* 
Wot BO gay a carol bringjs. 

Let us by the file 
Ever liighca 

9Ir\tr them till the nlglit expire 1 


i 
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THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 


PKOLOaUE. 


THE SPIDB OF STBABBURO CATHEDRAL. 

Ni^hi and BloriU. Lucifer, vdth the powers of the Air, irylmj to terr^t 
down the Cross. 

Lucifer. Hasten! liasten! 

0 yo e[)irite I 

Frora its station drag the ponderous 
Cross of iron, that to mock ns 
Ts uplifted high in ah’! 
yokes. 0, we cannot! 

For around it 

All the Saints and Guardian Angela 
Throng in legions to j)rotecb it; 

They defeat us everywhere ! 

The Bells. 

Laudo Deum verur^ ‘ 

Plebein voco ! 

Cong r ego clerunii f 
Lucifer. Lower! lower! 

Hover <lownward ! 

Seize tlie loud, vociferous bells, and 
Clashing, clanging, to the pavement 
Hurl them from their windy tower! 

Vokejs. All thy thunders 
xlei'e are harmless 1 
For these bells have been anointod 
And baptised with holy water 1 
They defy our utmost power. 

The Bells, 

Def unctoB ploro \ 

Festem f ugo ! 

Fftsta deooro ! 
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i/adfer. Shake the casements 1 
Break the painted 

Panes, that fltime with gold and crimson; 
Scatter them like leaves of Autumn, 
Swept away before the blast I 
Vmccs. 0, we camiot ! 

The Archangel 

Michael llames from every window. 

With the sword of lire that drove us 
Headlong out of heaven, aghast 1 


T/ic BdLs. 

Punera i^lango ! 

Fulgura frango ! 

Sabbata pango! 

Ladjer. Aim your lightuingg 
At the oaken, 

Massive, iron-studded portals i 
Sack the hoase- of tilod, and scatter 
Wide the ashes of the dead I 
[^oices. O, we cannot ! 

The Apostles 

And the Martyrs, wrapped in mantles, 

Stand as ward(irs at the entrance, 

Stand as sentinels o’erhead ! 

7:he Bi lls. 

Fxcito lenfcos 1 
Dissii)o ventos ’ 

Paco criientob 1 

Ludfet'. BaiUed! baffled! 

Ineliicicnt, 

Craven spii its ! leave tbis labour 
Unto Time, the great Bebtroyer ! 

Come away, ero night is gone ! 

Voices. Onward! onward! 

With the night wind. 

Over field and farm and forest, 

Lonely homestead, darksome hamlet, 

Blighting all we breathe iii)on ! 

They s^veep a nay, Oryan and Ch'cyoi'mn Chcnint. 
Choir, 

Nocte surgontes 
Vigilemiis omne«! 
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7%(i Ca^h of Vanfsherfj on tJie Jihine. A charnlrr in a fowr 
Pkinob Hknhy, sitting alone^ ill and restless. Alidnight 

Prince TTenry. I cannot sleep ! my fervid brain 
Calls up tbo vanished Past again, 

And tlinnvs its nnsty splendours deep 
Into the pallid realms of slcej) ! 

A breath from tliat far-distant shore 
Comes fi’esheiiing over more and more, 

And wafts o’er iiitcrvcning seas 
Sweet odours from the Hesperides! 

A wind, that through the corridor 
Just stirs the curtain, and no more. 

And, touching the rcolian strings, 

Faints with tlie burden that it brings t 
Como back ! ye friendships long depjire^l f 
Tliat like o’erlhnving streamlets startr^b 
And now are dwindled, ore by one, 

To stony channels in the sun ? 

Come hack J ye friends, whose lives are ended^ 

Come hack, with all tliat light attended. 

■Which seemed to daiken and decay 
When ye arose and went a.wn v ’ 

They come, ,ho shapes of joy and woe, 

The airy crowds of long ago. 

The dreams and fancies known of yore, 

That have been, and shall he no more. 

They change the cloisters of the night 
Into a garden of delight; 

They made tlie dark and dreary hours 
Open and Idossoiii into flowers! 

I would not sleep ! 1 love to he 

Again in their fair company ; 

But ere my lips can hid thorn stay, 

They ])ass and vanish quite away ! 

Alas’ our memories may retrace 
Each circumstance of time and ]dace. 

Season and scene come ha(;k again, 

And outward things unchanged remain 
The vest we cannot reinstate; 

OiU’selves we cannot re-create. 

Nor set our souls to the same key 
Of the remembered harmony ! 

Rest I rest ' O, give me rest and peace ! 

The thought of life that ne'er shall ceas* 
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Haa something in it like despair, 

A weight I am too weak to bear! 

Sweeter to this afflicted breast 
The thought of nover'endiiig rest! 

Sweeter the undisturbed and deep 
Tranquillity of endless sleep ! 

i Jlaah nf lightning, out of icliicli Luojfer, appears, in the garb of in 
travelling Phgsician. 

Lucifer. All hail, Prince Henry! 

Prince llenrif (starling). Who is it speaks? 

Who and what are you ? 

Lucifer. One who seeks 

A moment’s audience with tlic prince. 

Prince Iferirg. When came you in? 

Lucifer. A moment since. 

I found your study door unlocked, 

And thought you answered when I knocked. 

Prince JJcnrg. I did not hoar you. 

Lucifer. You heard tlic thunder; 

It was loud enough to waken the dead. 

And it is not a matter of special wonder 
That, when (jikI is walking overhead. 

You should not hear my feeble tread. 

Prince Henry. What may your wisli or ]:>urpose bo ? 
Lucifer. Nothing or everything, as it pleases 
Your Highne.^s. You beliold in me 
Only a travelling Physician ; 

One of the few who have a mission 
To cure incurable diseases, 

Or those that are c;illcd so. 

Prince Henry. Can you bring 

’J'he dead to life ? 

Lvrifer. Yes; very nearly. 

And, what is a wiser and better thing, 

Can keep the living from ever needing 
Such an unnatural, .strange jirocecding, 

]’*y showing conclusively and clearly 
That death is a stujiid blunder luerety 
And not a necessity of our lives. 

My being hej e is accidental ; 

TJie storm, that again, st. your casement iliivetw. 

In the little village below waylaid me. 

And there 1 heard, with a secret delight, 

Of your maladies physical and mental, 

Which neither astonished nor dismayed mo. 

, And 1 hastened liitlior, though late in the night 
To proiler iny aid ! 

Jlenvy {ironically). For this yo^i enmeJ 
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Ah, how can I ever hope to retpiite 
This honour from one so oriiclitc ? 

Lucifer. The honour is mine, or will bo when 
I have cured your disease. 

Prince Ifenry. But not till then 

Lucifer. What is your illness ? 

Prince Henry. It has no name. 

A sniuulcleviiig, dull, perx>etual flame. 

As in a kiln, bums in my veins, 

Sending up vapours to the head ; 

My heart has become a dull lagoon, 

Which a kind of leprosy drinks and drains; 

I am accounted as one who is dead, 

And, indeed, 1 think that 1 shall be soon. 

Lacifer. And lias Gordonius tho Divine, 

In his famous Lily of Medicine, — 

I see the l)Ook lies Oi)en before you, — 

No remedy x>otent enough to restore you ■ 

Prince Henry. None whatever! 

Lucifer, The dead are deau , 

And their oracles dumb, when questioned 
Of the new diseases that human life 
Evolves in its progress, rank and rife 
Consult the dead ui)on things that were, 

But the living oidy on things that are. 

Have you done this, by the ;q)|)liance 
And aid of doctors ? 

Prince Henry. Ay, whole sehools 

Of doctors, with their learned rules ; 

But the case is quite beyond their science. 

Even the doctors of Salem 

Send me hack word they can discern 

No cure for a malady like this. 

Save one which in its nature is 
Impossible, and cannot bo! 

Lucifer. That sounds oracular ! 

Prin ce Henry. U n eu di iral >1 e ! 

Lucifer. What is the*r remedy ‘s 

PHnee Henry. You shall see; 

"NV^rit in this scroll is the mysteiy. 

Lucifer {read ivy). **^Not to be cured, yet not incurable 1 
l^he only remedy that remains 
Is the blood that flows fiom a maiden’s veins. 

Who of luT own free will shall die. 

And give licr life as the ]>rice of yours I ” 

That is the strangest of all cures, 

And one, I think, you will never try ; 

The prescription you may well put by, 

As something impossible to find 
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before tlie world itself eliall end ! 

And yet who knows ? One cannot say 
That into some juaidcn’s hrahi that Icind 
Of madness will not find its way. 

Meanwhile ])ermit me to recommend, 

As the matter admits of no delay, 

My wonderful Catholicon, 

Of vei y snbtile and magical powers. 

P) hce Henry. Purge with your nostrums and dnig.s infernal 
Idle sxiouts and gargoyles of these towers, 

Not me ! My faith is utterly gone 
In every jiower hut the Power Supernal ! 

Pi ay tell me, of what school are y(Hi ? 

Lncifcr. Both of the Old and of the New ! 

The school of Hermes Trismegistus, 

Who uttered his oracles suhlime 
Before the Olympiads, in the dew 
Of the early daw’n and dusk of Time, 

The leign of dateless old Hephccstus ! 

As north;vard, from its Nuhian springs, 

The Nile, for ever new and old, 

Among the living and the dead. 

Its miglity, mystic stream hiis rolled; 

So, starting from its fountain-head 
Under the lotus-leaves of Isis, 

From the dead demigods of eld, 

Through long, unbroken lines of kings 
Its course the sacred art ha‘' >ield, 

Unchecked, unebrrgrd hv man’.s devices. 

This ai-t the Arabian (fi ber uiuelu, 

And in alembics, finely wrought. 

Distilling herbs and llowers, discovered 
The secret that so long had hovered 
Upon the misty verge of Truth, 

The Elixir of Per]>etual Youth, 

Called Alcohol, in the Arab speech ! 

Like him, this wondrous lore I teach 
Prill ■{ Henry. What! an adepts 
Lucifer. Nor less, nor more ! 

Prince Henry, I am a reader of your hooks, 

A lover of that mystic lore ! 

With such a piercing glance it looks 
Into groat Nature’s open eye, 

And sees within it trembling lie 
The portrait of the Deity I 
And yet, alas ! with all my pains!, 

^J^he seci'et and the mystery 
Have baffled and eluded me, 

Unseen the grand .-pmams 1 

u 
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I Lucifer {uTiowing a jlaslc). Behold it here ! this little ; 

I Contains the wonderful quintessence, ; 

1 The perfect flower and efflorescence, | 

j Of all the knowledge man can askl i 

I Hold it up thus against the light ! ; 

Prince Henry. How limpid, pure, and crystal itie, | 

: How quick, and tremulous, and bright, | 

; The little wavelets dance and shine, i 

; As were it the Water of Life in sooth ! i 

j Lucifer. l%m\ It assuages every pain, 

{ Cures all disease, and gives again | 

j To age the swift delights of youth. 

Inhafe its fragrance. 

Prince Henry. It is sweet. 

A thousand different odours meet 
And mingle in its rare x>erfume, 

, Such as the winds of summer waft 

At open windows through a room ! 

• Lucifer. Will you not taste it ? 

Pnnee Henry. Will one draught 

Suffice? 

Lucifer. If not, you can drink more. 

Prince TTcnry. Into this crystal goblet pour 
So much as safely I may drink. 

Lucifei* {pouring). Let not the quantity alarm you; 

You may drink all; it will not harm you. 

Prince Henry. I am as one who on the brinlc 
Of a dark river pi'auds and sees 
The waters flow, the landscape dim 
Around him waver, wheel, and swim, 

And, ere he plunges, stojis to tliink 
Into what whirlpools he may sink ; 

One moment pauses, and no more. 

Then madly ])luuge3 from the short* ! 

, Headlong into the mysteries 

i Of life and death I boldly leap, 

! Nor fear tbe fateful current’s sweep, 

Nor what in ambush lurks below ! 

; For death is better than disease ! 

‘ An Anqel urick ceolian harp hovers in the an 

, Angel. Wool woo! eternal woe! ! 

i Not only the whispered prayer • 

! Of love, 

\ But the imprecations of hate, 

I Reverberate 

! For ever and ever Ihi-ough the edr 

j Above! i 


I. 
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Tins fearful curse 
Shakes the great universe ! 
l/ucifcr {dUappcariny). IJriuk! drink I 
And thy soul shall sink 
Down into the dark ahyss. 

Into the infinite ahj^ss, 

From which no x>lnmiuet nor rope 
Ever drew up the silver sand of hope ! 

Piuict JlciD'y {drinkhuj). It is like a ili'aught ot (h oJ 
Through every vein 
I feel again 

The fever of youth, the soft desire; 

A rapture that is almost i)ain 
Throbs in niy heart and fills my brain ! 

Ojoy! Ojoy! 1 feel 
The band of steel 

That so long and heavily has picsscd 
Upon my breast 
U}>Iifted, and the malediction 
Of my atHiction 

Is taken from me, and my weary breast 
At length finds rest. 

The A tKjcl, it is but the rest of the fire, from which the air 
been taken ! 

It is but the rest of the sand, when the hour-glass is not 
shaken 1 

It is but the rest of the tide between the ebb and the flow ! 
It is hut the rest <3f the wdnd between the flaws tiiat plow ' 
Witli fiendish laughter, 

Hereafter, 

This false jdiysician 

'Will mock thee in thy perdition. 

T.ince Henry. Bpeak! speak! 

Who says that I am ill ? 

I am not ill ! I am jiot weak ! 

The trance, the ewmon, the dream, is o’er ! 

I feel the chill of death no more ! 

At length, 

1 stand renewed in all niy strength ! 

Beneath me I can feel 

The great earth stagger and reel. 

As if the feet of a descending God 
Upon its surface trod, 

And like a pebble it rolled beneath his heel! 

This, 0 brave physician ! this 
Is thy great Palingenesis. 

Uriul's ayain. 

''he Anpel, Touch the goblet no moit'* 
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It will make tby lioait t«ore 
To its very core I 
Its jierfumc is tlio breath 
Of the Angel of Death, 

Ami tlie light that withiii it lies 
Is the Hash of liis evil eyes. 

Beware 1 0, beware ! 

For sickneBS, sorrow, and care, 

All are there ! 

IVutcc Jlcnri; {dnlchf/ harl). 0 thou \oice witom my bretusi 
Why entreat me, Avhy upbraid me, 

When the steadfast tongues of truth 
And tlie flattering hopes of youth 
Have all deceived me and betrayed me? 

Give me, give me rest, 0, rest ! 

Golden visions wave and hover, 

Golden vapours, waters streaming, 

Landscapes moving, changing, gleaming! 

I am like a liapj)y lover 

Who illnmincs lihj with droaiiiing ! 

Brave ihysician ! Hare ])hyHician ! 

M^'ell hast thou fulfilled thy mission! 

Ills head falls ov his hooh 

The Atifjcl (recedhuj). Alas! alas! 

Like a vapour the golden vision 
Sliall fade and ])ass, 

And thou wilt tind in thy heart again 
Only the blight of pain, 

And bitter, bitter, bitter contrition ! 

Court-yard of the Castle. lIunKRT staudiuy hy the gaiewaj, 
Hubert. How sad the grand old castle looks ! 

O’erhead the unmolested rooks 
Upon the turret’s windy top 
Hit, talking of the farmer’s crop ; 

Here in the court-yard springs the grass. 

So few are now the feet that pass; 

The stately peacocks, bolder grown. 

Come hopping down the steps of stone. 

As if the castle were their own; 

And I, the i)Oor ohl seneschal. 

Haunt, like a ghost, the bancpiet-lialL 
Alas I the merry guests no more 
Crowd through the hosyutable door ; 

No ©yes with youth and passion shine, 

No cheeks grow redder than the wine ; 

No song, no laugh, no jovial din 
Of drinking wassail to the pin ; 
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But all is silvjnt, sad, and drear, 

/Vnd now the only sounds I hear 
Are the hoarse rooks upon the walls. 

And horses stamping in their stalls J 

A hom sounds. 

What ho! that merry, sudden blast 
Reminds me of the dbys long past I 
And, as of old resounding, grate 
The heavy hinges of the gate. 

And, clattering loud, with iron clank, 

IJown goes the sounding bridge of plank, 

As if it were in haste to greet 
The pressure of a traveller's feet I 

JUviter Walt EH, the Mhmemujer. 

Walter. How now, my friend ! This looks quite lonely ! 
No banner flying from the walls. 

No pages and no seneschals, 

No warders, and one porter only I 
Is it you, Hubert? 
ffuhert. Ah! Master Walter! 

Walter. Alas ! how forms and faces alter ! 

I did not know you. You look older I 
Your hair has grown much grayer and thinner 
And you stoop a little in the shoulder! 

IhiberL Alack ! I am a poor old sinner, 

And, like these towers, begin to moulder ; 

And you have been absent many a year ! 

Walter. How is the Prince? 

Jfubert. He is not here; 

He has been ill : and now has fled. 

Wedter. Speak it out frankly; say he’s dead! 

Is it not so ? 

(Tubert. No; if you please; 

A strange, mysterious disease 
Fell on him with a sudden blight. 

Whole hours together he would stand 
Upon the terrace in a dream. 

Resting his head upon his hand, 

Best pleased when he was most alone, 

Like Saint John Nepomuck in stone. 

Looking down into a stream. 

In the Round Tower, night after nigh t, 

He sat, and bleared his eyes with books ; 

Until one morning we found him there 
Stretched on the floor as if in a swoon 
He had fallen from his chair. 

We hardly recognised his sweet looks 
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Walter. Poor Prinoe 1 

Hvbert I think he might have mendo<il : 

And he did mend; but very soon 
The Priests came flocking in, like rooks. 

With all their crosiers and their crooks. 

And so at last the matter ended. 

Walter, How did it end ? 

Ihibert, Why, in Saint Iloch\tt. 

They made him stand, and wait his doom ; 

And, as if he were condemned to the tomb, 

Began to mutter their hccus-pocus. 

First, the Mass for the Head they cliauntcd, 

Then three times laid upon his head 
A shovelful of churchyard ckiy. 

Saying to him, as he stood un<launtcd, 

This is a sign that thou art dead, 

So in thy heart be penitent ! ” 

And forth from the cha[)el door lu* went 
Into disgrace and banishment, 

Clothed in a cloak of hodilen gray. 

And bearing a wallet, and a bell, 

Whose sound should be a perpetual knell 
To keep all travelkas away. 

Walter. 0, homblc fate ! Outcast, rejected, 

As one with pestilence infected ! 

Hubert. TJien was the family tomb unsealed. 

And broken belmet, sword and shield, 

Buried together, in common wreck, 

As is the custom, when the last 
Of any princely house has i>assed, 

And thrice, as with a trumpet-blast, 

A herald shouted down the stair 
The words of warning and des])air, - 
0 Hoheiieck! 0 Hoheiicck!” 

\Yalter, Still in my soul that cry goes on, - 
For ever gone ! for ever gone ! 

Ah, what a cruel sense of loss, 

Like a black shadow, would fall acroHt^ 

The hearts of all, if he should die ! 

His gracious presence upon earth 
Was as a fire ui)on a hearth ; 

As pleasant songs, at iiKjrning sung, 

The words that dropped from his sweet tongu-^ 
Strengthened our hearts; or, heard at night., 
Made all our slumbers soft and light 
Where is he? 

Hubert. In the Odenwald. 

Some of his teutonts, un appalled 
By fear of death, or priestly worrb— 
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A holy family , that make 
Each meal a Supper of the Lord, - 
Have him beneath their watch and wank 
For love of him, and Jesus’ sake! 

Ei’ay you come in. For why sliould 1 
With out-door hospitality 
My prince’s friend time entertain ? 

Walter. I would a moment hcie remain. 

But you, good Hubert, go before, 

Fill me a goblet of May-drink, 

As aromatic as the May 

From which it steals the breath awny. 

And wliich he loved so well of yore ; 

It is of liim that I would think. 

You shall attend me, wlien I call. 

In the ancestral banquet-hall. 

Unseen companions, guests of air, 

You cannot wait on, will be there ; 

They taste not food, they drink not win^^. 

But tlieir soft eyes look into mine. 

And their li]>s speak to me, and all 
The vast and shadowy banquet haU 
Is full of looks and words divine ! 

Leaning over the } arapet. 

The day is done; and slowly from the scene 
The stooping sun uj»gatlier.s his s])cnt shafts, 

And puts them back into his golden quiver ! 

Below me in the valley, deep and green 
As goblets are, from which in thirsty draughts 
We drink its wine, the swift and mantling river 
Flows on triumphant through these lovely regies is. 
Etched with the shadows of its sombre margent, 

And soft, reflected clouds of gold and argent I 
Yes, there it flows, for ever, broad and still. 

As when the vanguard of the Roman legions 
I^irst saw it from the top of jmnder hill ! 

How beautiful it is ! Fresh fields of wheat, 

V ineyard, and town, and tower with fluttering flag, 
The consecrated chapel on the crag, 

And the white hamlet gathered round its base. 

Like Mary sitting at her Saviour’s feet, 

And looking up at his beloved face I 
0 friend I 0 best of fiiends I Thy absence more 
Than the impending night darkens the landscape o’er ■ 
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A Farm in the Odenwald; a garden; rriomlng ; PiiiirOE Hetshi 
seated, vrith a hook. Elsie at a distance, gathermj Jlowers. 

Prince llermj (rcadhig). Oue niorning, all aluu«^ 

Out of his convent of gray btone, 

Into the forest older, darker, grayer, 

His lips moving as if in prayer, 

His head sunken upon liis breast 
As in a dream of rest. 

Walked the Monk Felix. All about 
The broad, sweet Kimshine lay without. 

Filling the summer air; 

And within the woodlands as ho trod, 

The twilight was like tho Truce of Cod 
With worldly woo and care; 

Under him lay the golden moss; 

And above him the bouglia of hemlock iroeti 
Waved, and made thv sign of the cross. 

And whispered their llcuedicites ; 

And from the ground 
Rose an odour sweet and fragrant 
Of the wild flowers and the vagrant 
Vines that wandered, 

Seeking the sunshine, round and round 

These he heeded not, but ])oiidered 
On the volume in his hanci, 

A volume of Saint Augostine, 

Wherein he read of the unseen 
Splendours of God’s great town 
In the unknown land, 

And, with his eyes cast down 
In humility, ho said : 

I believe, 0 God, 

What herein I have read. 

But alas 1 I do not understand ! ” 

And lo I he heard 

The sudden singing of a bird, 

A snow-white bird, that from a cloud 
Bropped down. 

And among the branches brown 
Sat singing 

So sweet, and clear, and loud, 

It seemed a thousand haip-strings ringing, 

And the Monk Felix closii his book. 

And long, long, 
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With rapturous look, 

He listened to the song, 

And hardly breathed or stirred, 

Until he saw, as in a vision, 

The land Elysian, 

And in the heavenly city heard 
Angelic feet 

Fall on the golden flagging of the strcel 

And he would fain 

Have caught the wondrous bird, 

But strove in vain ; 

For it flew away, away. 

Far over hill and dell. 

And instead of its sweet singing, 

He heard the convent bell 
Suddenly in the silence ringing, 

For the service of noonday. 

And he retraced 

His pathway homeward sadly and in haste 

In the convent there wjis a change ! 

He looked for each weU-known face, 

But the faces were new and strange : 

New figures sat in the oaken stalls, 

New voices chaunted in the choir; 

Yet the place was the same place, 

The same dusky walls 
Of cold, gray stone. 

The same cloisters and belfry and spire. 

A stranger and alone 
Among that brotherhood 
The Monk Felix stood. 

“ Forty years,” said a Friar, 

Have I been Prior 
Of this convent in the wood, 

But for that space 

Never have I behold thy face ! ” 

The heart of the Monk Felix fell : 

And he answered, with submissive tf»nc, 

“ This tnoining, after the hour of Prime, 

I left my cell. 

And wandered forth alone, 

Listening all the time 
To the melodious singing 
Of a beautiful white bird. 

Until I hoard 

The bells of the convent ringing 
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Noon from thoir noisy towisra. 

It was as if I dreamed; 

For what to me had seemed 
Moments only, had been hours ! 

** Yeara 1 ” said a voice close by. 

It was an aged monk who spoke, 

From a bench of oak 
Fastened against the wall ; — 
lie was the oldest monk of all. 

For a whole century 
Had he been there, 

Serving God in prayer, 

The meekest and humblest of his croati^roR 
He remembered well the features 
Of Felix, and he said. 

Speaking distinct and slow : 

One liundred years ago, 

Wlien 1 was a novice in this place, 

There was here a monk, full of God’s grrieo. 
Who bore the name 

Of Felix, and this man must be the same.” 
And straightway 

They brought forth to the ligiit of day 
A volume old and brown, 

A huge tome, bound 
In brass and wild-boar’s hide, 

Wherein were written down 
The names of all who had died 
In the convent, since it was edified. 

And there they found. 

Just as the old monk said, 

That on a certain day and date, 

One hundred years before, 

Had gone forth from the convent gate 
The Monk Felix, and never more 
Had entered that sacred door. 

He had been counted among the dead ! 

And they knew, at last, 

That, such had been the j^ower , 

Of that celestial and immoital song, 

A hundred years had passed. 

And had not seemed so long 
As a single hour I 

Elsie comes in wi(7t flowers, 

Elsie. Here are flowers for you. 

But they are not all for you. 
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Some of them are for the virgm 
And for Saint Cecilia. 

P'Ance Henry. As then shindest there. 

Thou BeemeSt to me like the angel 
That brought the immortal roses 
To Saint Cecilia’s bridal cham})er. 

I'lde. But these will fade. 

PHnee Henry. Themselves will fade, 

But not their memory, 

And memory has the power 
To re-create them from the dust 
They remind me, too. 

Of martyred Dorothea, 

Who from celestial gardens sent 
Flowers as her witnes.ses 
To him who scoffed and doubted. 

Ehie. Do you know the story 

Of Chiist and the Sultan’s daughter? 
That is the prettiest legend of them all 

J^rlnce Henry. Then tell it to me. 

But first come hither. 

Lay the flowers down beside me. 

And put both thy hands in niino. 

N ow" tell mo the story. 

Llde. Early in the morning 
The Sultan’s daughter 
Walked in her father’s garden, 
Gathering the bright flowers, 

All full of dew. 

Prince Henry. Just as thou hast been doing 
This morning, dearest FJsie. 

Elde. And as she gathered them, 

She wondered more and inoj-e 
Who was the Master of the Flowers, 
And made them grow 
Out of the cold, dark earth. 

“ In my heart,” she said, 

I love him ; and for him 
Would leave my father’s palace, 

To labour in his garden.” 

Prince Henry. Dear, innocent child 1 
How sweetly thou recallest 
The long-forgotten legend. 

That in my early childhood 
My mother told me I 
Upon my brain 
It reappears once more. 

As a birth-mark on the forehead 
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When a hand suddenly 
Is laid upon it, and removed ! 

Elsie, And at midnight, 

As she lay upon her bed, 

She heard a voice 

Call to lier from the garden. 

And, looking forth from her wini’ov , 

She saw a beaiTtiful youth 
Standing among the flowers. 

It was the Lord Jesus; 

And she went down to him. 

And opened the door for him ; 

And he said to her, 0 maiden ! 

Thou hast thought of mo with love. 

And for thy sake 

Out of my Father’s kingdom 

Have I come hither : 

1 am the Master of the Flowers. 

My garden is in Paradise, 

And if thou wilt go with me, 

Thy bridal garland 

Shall be of bright red flowers.” 

And then he took from his fingei 
A golden ring. 

And aslcod the Sultan's daughter 
If slie would be his bride. 

And when she answered him with lov<=‘ 

His wounds began to bleed. 

And she said to him, 

** 0 Love ! how red thy lieart is, 

And thy hands are full of roses.” 

“ For thy sake,” answered he, 

“ For thy sake is my heart so red, 

For thee I bring these roses. 

I gathered them at the cross 
Whereon I died for thee ! 

Come, for my Father calls. 

Thou art my elected bride!” 

And the Sultan’s daughter 
Followed him to his Father’s garden. 

Prince Ihw'y. Wouldst thou have done so, Elsie 
Elsie. Yes, veiy gladly. 

Prince Henry. Then the Celestial Biudegroora 
Will come for thee also. 

Upon thy forehead he will pla«'e. 

Not his crown of thorns. 

But a crown of roses. 

In thy bridal chamber, 

Like Saint CcciHa^ 
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Thou shalt hear sweet music, 

And breathe the fragrance 
Of flowers immoi-tal ! 

Go now and place these flowers 
Before her picture. 

.fj Room hi the Fui Twilight Urscla qhnninrj 

OoTXLiJiiB a6Utp in his chair. 

Ursula. Darker and darker! Hardly a glimmer 
Of light comes in at the windo w-imne; 

Or is it my eyes aro growing dimmer ? 

1 cannot (hsen tingle this skein, 

Nor wind ft rightly upon the reel. 

Elsie ' 

ij^oUlieh {star ting). The stopping of th}?" wheel 
Has wakt)ned me out of a jdeasant dream. 

I thought 1 was sitting beside a stream. 

And heard the grinding of a mill, 

When suddenly the wheels stood still 
And a voice eiied Elsie ” in my ear I 
It startled nio, it seemed so near. 

Urst^Ia. I was calling her: I want a light. 

I cannot see to spin my flav. 

Bring the lamp, ELsio. Dost thou hear? 

£kie {within). In a moment. 

Gotti ieh. Whore are Bertha and Da.v! 

Ursula. Th^'.y aro sitting with Elsie at the door. 

She is telling them stories of the wood, 

And the Wolf, and Little lied llidinghood. 

Gottlieb. And where is the Prince? 

Ursula. In his room overhe^vu; 

I heard him walking across the floor. 

As he always does, with a heavy tread. 

HIlhie comes in with a lamp. IVIax av<l follow her ; am 

ihcg all sing the Evening Song on the lighting of the lames, 

EVENING SONa 

0 gladsome light 
Of the Father ImmorU.’. 

And of the celestial 
Sacred and blessed 
Jesus, our Saviour! 

Now to the sunset 
Again hast thou brought >ib- 
And, seeing the evening 
Twilight, we bless thee, 

Praise thee, adore thee ' 
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Father omnipotent ! 

Sun, the Life-giver! 

Spirit, the Comforter! 

Worthy at all timee 
Of ’W'orahix) and wonder I 

P nil re ifenry (at the door). Amen! 

Vi. ! da. Who was it said A men? 

Elm. It was the Prince : he stood at the door. 

And listened a moment, as w^e chaunted 
The evening song. He is gone again. 

I have often seen him there before. 

Ursula. Poor Prince ! 

Gotllkb. 1 thought the house was haunted 1 

I’oor Prince, alas I and yet as mild 
And patient as the gentlest child ! 

Max. I love him because he is so good, 

And makes me such fine bows and arrows^, 

To shoot at the robins and the sparrows,, 

And the red squirrels in the wood ! 

Perth a. I love liim, too! 

Gottlieb. Ah, yes 1 we all 

Love him, from the bottom of our hearts: 

He gave us the farm, the house, and the gi angv 
He gave us the horses and the carts, 

And the gi’eat oxen in the shill. 

The vineyard, and the foi*est range ! 

We have nothing to give him but our love ! 

Picriha. Hid he give us the beautiful stork above 
On the clduiney-top, with its large, round iiesi i 

Gottlieb. No, not the stork ; by God in heaven, 

As a blessing, tlie dear white stork was given,* 
But the Prince has given us all the rest. 

G(^d bless him, and make him well again. 

Elde. Would I could do something for his sake. 
Something to cure his sorrow and i)aiii ! 

Gottlich. That no one can; neither thou nor 1, 

Nor any one else. 

Ehie. And must he die ? 

Ur'Oila. Yes; if tho dear God df)es not take 
Pity upon him, in his distress, 

And work a miracle 1 

Gottlieb. Or unless 

Borne maiden, of her owm accord, 

Offens her life for that of her lord, 

And is willing to die in his stead. 

Elsie. I will ! 

Ursula. Prithee, thou foolish child, be still ! 

Thou shouldst not say v ' at tliou dost no*^ mmn! 
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t'lm, I moan it truly ! 

Max, 0 father, this morning, 

Down by the mill, in the ravine, 

Hans killed a wolf, the very sfume 
That in the night to the sheepfold came, 

And ate up my lamb, that was left outside. 
Gottlkh. I am glad he is dead. It will be a warning 
T(3 the wolves in the forest, far and wide. 

Max. And I am going to have his hide ! 

Bertha. I wonder if this is the wolf that ate 
Little Tied Ridinghood! 

Ursula. 0, no ! 

That wolf was killed a long while ago. 

Como, children, it is growing late. 

Max. Ah, how I wish I were a man. 

As stout as Hans is, and as strong: 

I would do nothing else the whole day long* 

But just kill wolves. 

(n’oitlieb. Then go to bed. 

And grow as fast as a little boy can. 

Bertha is half aslcej) already. 

See, how she nods her heavy head. 

And her sleepy feet are so unsteady 
She will liardly bo able to creep up-staii's. 

Ursula. Good night, my children. Here 's the light 
And do not forget to say your prayers 
Before you sleep. 

(jof.tlieh. . Goodnight! 

Max and Bertha. Good night ! 

They go out tcith Elsie. 

Ursula {qnnving). She is a strange and wayward child 
That Elsie of ours. She looks so old. 

And thoughts and fancies, weird and wild. 

Seem of late to have taken hold 
Of her heart, that was once so docile and mild 
QoUlieb. She is like all girls. 

Ursula. All, no, forsooth I 

Unlike all I have ever seen. 

For she has visions and strange dreams, 

And in all her wmrds and ways, she seems 
Much older than she is in truth. 

Who would think her but fourteen? 

And there has been of late such a change I 
My heart is heavy with fear and doubt 
That she may not live till the year is out. 

She is so strange,— so strange,— so strange! 
U'oBUeb. I am not troubled with any such fear* 

She will live and thrive for many a year. 
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EMi'to Vhamher, Night. praying. 

mtnie. My Redeemer aiid my Lord. 

I beseech thee, I entreat thee, 

Guide me in eacli act and word, 

That hereafter I may meet thee, 

Watcliing, waiting, hoping, yearning. 

With iny lamp well trimmed and l^iirnina ? 

Interceding, 

Wdth these bleeding 

NVoimds upon tliy hands and side. 

I^br all who have lived and erred 
Then hast suffered, tliou liast died. 

Scourged, and mocked, and crucified, 

A.nd in the grave hast thou been bm'ied! 

If my feeble prayer can reach thee, 

0 my Savioui-, I boseecJi thee. 

Even as thou hast died for me. 

More sincerely 

Let me follow where thou leadcst. 

Let me, bleeding as thou bleedent, 

Die, if dying I may give 
Life to one who asks to live, 

And more nearly. 

Dying thus, resemble thee! 

?%c Chamber of Gottlieb and Ursula. Midnight. sie 
standing hy their bedside, weeping. 

Goitlkh. The wind is roaring; the rashing rain 
Is loud upon roof and window-pane. 

As if the Wild Hunhsman of Rodeustein, 

Boding evil to me and mine. 

Were abroad to-night with his ghostly train 1 
In the brief lulLs of the temi)cst wiJd,*^ 

The dogs howl in the yard ; and hark ! 

Some one is sobbing hi the dark, 

Here in the chamber 1 
Elsie. It is i. 

Ursula. Elsie! what ails thee, my poor child* 
rJlsie. I am disturbed and much distressed, 

In thinking our dear Prince must die; 

1 cannot close mine eyes, nor rest. 

GoUlicb. What wouldst thou? In the Power Dlvbe 
His healing lies, not in our own; 

It is in the hand of God alouf^ 

Bide. Nay, he has put it into mine, 

And into my heart! 
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Oottlieb. Thy words are wild ! 

Ursula. What dost thou mean ? my child 1 my child } 
Uhie. That for our dear Prince Henry’s sake 
I will myself the offering make, 

And give my life to purchase his. 

Ursula. Am I still dreaming, or awake? 

Thou speakest carelessly of death, 

And yet thou knowest not what it is. 

IJUie. 'Tis the cessation of our breath. 

{:5ilent and motionless we lie : 

And no one Imowekh more than this. 

I saw our little Gertrude die; 

She left off breathing, and no more 
I smoothed the pillow beneath her head. 

She was more beautiful than before : 

Like violets faded were her eyes; 

By this we knew that she was dead. 

Through the open window looked the skies 
Into the chamber where she lay, 

And the wind was like the sound of wings, 

As if angels came to bear her away. 

Ah ! when I saw and felt these things, 

I found it difficult to stay; 

I longed to die, as she had died. 

And go forth with her, side by side. 

The Saints are dead, the Martyrs doad. 

And Mary, and our Lord; and I 
Would follow in humility 
Iffio way by them illumined 1 
Ursula. My child ! my child ! thou must not dft ■ 
Elsie. Why should I live ? Do I not know 
The life of woman is full of woe ! 

Toiling on and on and on, 

With breaking heart, and tearful 
And silent lips, and in the soul 
The secret longings that arise. 

Which this world never satisfies ! 

Some more, some less, but of the wb.or 
Not one quite happy, no, not one ! 

Ursula. It is the malediction of Eve } 

Elsie. In place of it, let me receive 
The benediction of Mary, then. 

QottUeh. Ah ! woe is me ! Ah, woe is nu* 

Most wretched am I among men ! 

Ursula. Alas ! that I should live to see 
Thy death, beloved, and to ctiind 
Above thy grave I Ah, woe the day i 
Einie. Thou wilt not see it. I shall lie 
Beneath the flowers of another land; 

P 
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For at Salerno, far away 
Over the ruountains, over the sea, 

It is appointed me to die ! 

And it will seem no more to thee 
j Than if at the village on niavket-day 

I I sliould a little longer stay 

Thau I am used. I 

JJrmla. Even as thou sayest ! 

And how my heart heats when thou stnyet 1 1 
I cannot rest until my sight 

Is satisfied with seeing thee. [ 

j IVhat, then, if thou wert dead? | 

Oottlkb. Ahmcl 

Of our old eyes thou art the light ! ' 

1 The joy of our old hearts art thou I 

5 And wilt thou die? , 

i Urmia. Not now 1 not now ! i 

I Elsie. Christ died for me, and shall not I i 

Be willing for my Prince to die? ! 

You both are silent; you cannot speak, 
f This said I, at our Saviour’s feast, j 

After confession, to the j)riost, * 

And even ho made no reply. \ 

Does he not warn us all to seek 1 

The happier, hettor land on high, , j 

Where flowers immoi*tal never wither; i 

And could he forbid me to go thither? 

Oottlieh. In Cod’s own time, my heait’s delight I j 

AVheu he shall call thee, not before 1 , 

Elsie. I heard him call. When Christ ascended i 

j Triuinphatitly, from star to star, ; 

! He left the gates of heaven a-jar. 

\ I ))ad a vision in the niglit, | 

f And saw him standing at tlie door : 

; Of his Father’s mansion, vast and sxdcndid ! 

j And beckoning to me from afar. ! 

! I cannot stay! ! 

: Gottlieb. She speaks almost 1 

( As if it were the Holy Ghost i 

j Spake through her lips, and in her stead ! j 

! What if this were of God? | 

I Ursula. Ah, then j 

■ Gainsay it dare we not. i 

Gottlieb. Amen ! 

Elsie ! the w^ords that thou hast said 
Are strange and new for us to hear, 

And fill our hearts with doubt and fear 
Whether it be a dark temptation 
Of the Evil One, or God’s inspiration 
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We in our ‘blindness cannot say. | 

We must think upon it, and pray; j 

h'or evil and good it both resembles. 

If it be of God, his will be done! 

May he guard us from the evil one I ? 

How hot thy hand is ! how it trembles J 
Go to thy bed, and try to sleep. 

Ursula. Kiss me. Good night; and do not weep I 

Elsie goes oat. 

Ah, what an awful thing is this! 

I almost shuddered at her kiss, j 

As if a ghost had touched my cheek, j 

I am so childish and so weak 1 

As soon as I see the earliest gray j 

Of morning glimmer in the east, s 

I will go over to the priest, j 

And hear what the good man has to say ! * 

A Village Church. A icoman hneeling at the confessional. 

The Pariah Priest {from within). Go, sin no morel Th^ 
penance o’er, 

A new and better life begin ! 

God maketh thee for ever free 
From the dominion of thy sin I 
Go, sin no more ! He will restore 
The peace that filled thy heart before. 

And paidon thine iniquity ! 

he woman goes out. The priest comes forth, and walks slcnvly ap 
and doicn the church. 

0 blessed Lord I how much I need 
Tby light to guide me on my way ! 

So many hands, that, without heed, 

Still touch thy wounds, and make them bleed ! 

So many feet, that, day by day. 

Still wander from thy fold astray ! 

Unless thou fill me with thy light, 

1 cannot lead thy flock aright; 

Nor, witliout thy support, can bear 
The burden of so great a care, 

But am myself a castaway ! 

A pause. 

The day is drawing to its close; 

And what good deeds, since first it rofie, 

Have I presented. Lord, to thee, 

As ofierings of my ministry? 
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What wrong repressed, what right maintiiineo. 

What struggle passed, what victory gained, 

What good attempted and attained i 
Feeble, at best, is my endeavour ! 

I f:eo, but cannot reach, the height 
That lies for ever in the light. 

And yet for ever and for ever. 

When seeming just within my grasp, 

I feel niy feeble hands unclasp. 

And sink discouraged into night ! 

For thine own purpose, thou hast sent 
The strife and the discouragement 1 

A pause. 

Why stayeat thou. Prince of Ilohoneck ? 

Why keep me pacing to and fro 
Amid those aisles of sacred gloom, 

Counting my footstej)s as I go, 

And marking with each step a tomb? 

Why should the world for thee make room, 

And wait thy leisure and thy beck ? 

Thou comost in the ho])e to hear 
Some word of comfort and of cheer. 

What can I say ? I cannot give 
The counsel to do this and live; 

But rather, hruily to deny 

The tempter, though his power is strong^ 

And, inaccessible to wrong, 

Still like a martyr live and dio 1 

A pause. 

The evening air grows dusk and browm; 

I must go foi-th into tjre town. 

To visit beds of pain apd death. 

Of restless limbs, an4 i^uivermg breath, 

And sorrowing hearts, n^id x»atient eyes 
That see, through tearS|ghe sun go down. 

But never more shall rise. 

The poor in body and esme. 

The sick and the discons^te. 

Must not on man’s convemonce wait. 

Goes oi^. 

Enter Lucxfer, de a Priest 

t,mifcr {mth a ycnujlexion, mochmy). This is the Black Pat 
noster. 

God was my foster, 

He fostered me 

Under the book of the Palm-tree J 
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St Michael was my dame. 

He was born at Bethlehem, 

He was made of flesh and blood. 

God send me my right food, 

My right food, and slielter too, 

That 1 may to yon kirk go. 

To read upon yon sweet book 

Which the mighty God of heaven shook 

Open, open, hell’s gates I 

Shut, shut, heaven 8 gates 1 

All the devils in the air 

The stronger be, that hear the Black Prayer i 

Looking round the church. 

What a darksome and dismal place ! 

I wonder that any man has the face 
To call such a hole the house of the Lord, 

And the Gate of Heaven, — yet such is the word 
Ceiling, and walls, and windows old. 

Covered with cobwebs, blackened with mould; 
Dust on the pulpit, dust on the stairs, 

Dust on the benches, and stalls, and cliaira ! 
riie pulpit, from which such ponderous sermons 
I lave fallen down on the brains of the Gormans, 
With about iis much real eclifleation, 

As if a great Bible, bound in lead. 

Had fallen, and struck them on the head ; 

And I ought to remember that scnsati{ui I 
Here stands the holy- water stoup 1 
Holy water it may be to many. 

Blit to me, the veriest Licpior Gcliennse! 

It smells like a filthy fast-day soup ! 

Near it stands the box for tbe poor ; 

With its iron iiadlock, safe and suie. 

I and the priest of the parish know 
Wliither all these charities go ; 

Therefore, to keep up the institution, 

T will add my little contribution ! 

lie puts in money. 

tTiiderneath this mouldeiing tomb, 

With statue of stone, and scutcheon of bi'ass. 
Slumbers a great lord of the A'illage. 

All his life was riot and piiiige, 

But at length, to escape the threatened doom 
Of the everlasting, penal fire, 

He died in the dress of a mendicant friar, 

And bartered his wealth for a daily mass 
But all that afterwards came to pass, 
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And -whetlier he finds it dull or pleasant. 

Is kept a secret for the present, 

At his own particular desire. 

And here, in a corner of the wall, 

Shadowy, silent, apart from all, 

With its awful portal open wide, 

And its latticed windows on cither side, 

And its step -well worn by the bended knoo>j 
Of one or two pious centuries, 

Stimds the village confessional ! 

Within it, as an honoured guest, 

I will sit me down awhile and rest 1 

Seats JthnseJf in the confessional. 

Here sits the priest; and faint and low, 

Like the sighing of an evening breeze, 
Comes through these painted lattices 
The ceaseless sound of human woe ; 

Here, while her bosom aches and throbs 
W ith deep and agonizing sobs, 

That half are pas.sion, h.ilf contrition, 

The luckless daughter of i)erdition 
Slowly confesses her secret shame ! 

The time, the place, the lover’s name I 

II ei e the grim murderer, with a groan, 

From his bmised conscience rolls the stone. 
Tliiiiking that thus he can atone 

For ravages of sword and flame ! 

Indeed, 1 marvel, and marvel gi’eatly, 

How a priest can sit here so sedately, 
li^eading, the whole year out and in, 

Jts aught but the catalogue of sin, 

And still keep any faith whatever 
In human virtue ! Never ! never I 

T cannot repeat a thousandth part 
Of the horrors and crimes and sins and woes 
That arise, when with pali)itating throes 
The grave-yard in the human heart 
Gives up its dead, at the voice of the priest, 
As if he were an archangel, at least. 

]t makes a peculiar atmosphere, 

This odour of earthly passions and crimes, 
Such as I like to breathe, at times, 

And such as often brings me here 

In the hottest and most pestilential season. 

To-day, I come for another reason ; 

To foster and ripen an evil thought 
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111 a heart that is almost to madness wrought, 
And to make a murderer out of a prince, 

A sleight of hand I learned long since ! 
lie comes. In the twilight he will not see 
The difference between his priest and nio ! 

In the same net was the mother caught ' 

Prmcc Henry {entering and hiecllng at the confcsnionalX 
Remorseful, ])enitont, and lowly, 

I come to crave, 0 heather lioly. 

Thy benediction on my head. 

Lucifer. Tlie benediction shall be said 
After confession, not before! 

’Tis a G()d-S])ecd to the parting guest, 

Who stands already at tlie door, 

Sandalled with holiness, and dressed 
In garments pure from earthly stain. 

Meanwhile, hast thou searched well thy breast^ 
Does the same madness fill thy bruin ? 

Or have thy passion and imrest 
Vanished for ever from thy mind ? 

Prince Henry. By the same madness still made blind 
By the same i)assion still possessed, 

I come again to the house of prayer, 

A man alilicted and distressed! 

As in a cloudy atirn^sphere, 

Throng] i unseen sluices of the air, 

A sudden and im])etuous wind 
Strikes tJio gi-eat forest white with fear, 

And every branch, and bough, and spray, 

Points all its quivering leaves one w'ay, 

And meadows of grass, and fields of grain. 

And the clouds above, and the slanting rain, 
And smoke from chimneys of the town. 

Yield themselves to it, and bow down. 

So does this dreadful purpose jiress 
Onwai’d, with irresistible stress. 

And all my thoughts and faculties, 

Struck level by the atrougi.h of this, 

From their true iu\;liiiation turn, 

And all stream forward to Salem I 

Lucifer. Alas ! we are but eddies of dust, 

Uplifted by the blast, and whirled 
Along the highway of the world 
A moment only, then to fall 
Back to a common level all, 

At the subsiding of the gust ! 

1‘nnce Henry. 0 holy Father! pardon in mo 
The oscillation of a mind 
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Unstriiidfast, and that cannot find 
Its centre of rest and harmony ! 

For evermore before mine eyes 
This ghastly phantom flits and flics. 

And as a madman through a cloud, 

With frantic gestures and wild cries, 

It hurries onward, and aloud 
Repeats its awful prophecies ! 

Weakness is wretchedness! To be strong 
Is to be happy I I am weak, 

And cannot find the good I seek, 

Because I feel and fear the wrong ! 

Lucifer. Be not alarmed! The Churcli is kind, 
And in her mercy and her meekness 
She meets half-way her children’s wc-ilcnoss, 
Writes their transgressions in the dust ! 
Though in the Decalogue we find 
The mandate written, ^^Thoii shalt not kill! ' 
Y et there are cases when we must. 

In war, for instance, or from scatlie 
To guard and kee]) the one true Faith ! 

We must look at the Decalogue in the liglu 
Of an ancient statute, that was meant 
For a mild and gcnenil application, 

To be understood with the reservation, 

^J'liat, in certain instances, the Right 
Must yield to the Expedient! 

Thou art a Prince. If thou shouldst die, 
What liearts and liopes would pi'ostrate lit' ! 
What noble deeds, wbat fair renown, 

Into tlie grave with tbee go down ! 

What acts of valour and courtesy 
Remain undone, and die with thee ! 

Tliou art the last of all thy race ! 

With tliee a noble name expires, 

And vanishes from the earth’s face 
The glt>rious memory of tJjy sires ’ 

She is a peasant! In her veins 
Flows common and plebeian blood ; 

It is such as daily and hourly stains 
The dust aud the turf of battle jdains, 

By vassals shetl. in a ci-iniHon flood. 

Without reserve, and without reward, 

At the slightest summons of their lord ! 

But thine is iirecious; the fore-appointed 
Blood of kings, of God’s anointed I 
Moreover, what has the world in store, 

For one like her, but tears and toil ? 
Daughter of soitow, serf of the soiL 
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A peasant’s child and a peasant’s wife, 

A.nd her soul within her sick and sore 
VVith the roughness and barrenness of lifel 
1 marvel not at the heart’s rcct)il 
From a fate like this in one so tender, 

Nor at its eagerness to suiTcnder 
All the wretchedness, want, and woe 
That await it in this world below, 

For the unutterable B]>lendour 
Of the world of rest beyond the skies. 

So the Church sanctions the sacrillce : 

Therefore inhale this healing balm. 

And breathe this fresh life into thine ; 

Accept the comfort and the calm 
She offers, as a gift divine ; 

Let her fall down and anoint thy feet 
With the ointment costly and most sweet 
Of her young blood, and thou shalt live. 

Pnnce Ifcnnj. And will the righteous Heaven forgive f 
No action, whether foul or fair, 

Is ever done, but it leaves somewhere 
A record, written by lingers ghostly, 

As a blessing or a curse, and mostly 
In the greater weakness or greater sti’ength 
Of the acts which follow^ it, till at length 
The wrongs of ages are rethessed. 

And the justice of God made manifest ! 

iac.'ifcr. Ill ancient records it is stated 
That, whenever an evil deed is done, 

Another devil is created 

To scourge and torment the offending one I 

But evil is only good perverted. 

And Lucifer, the Bearer of Light, 

But an angel fallen and deserted. 

Thrust from his Father’s house with a cuj p.-* 

Into the black and endless night. 

Prince Henry. If justice rules the universe, 

From the good actions of good men 
Angels of light should be begotten. 

And thus the balance restored again. 

Lucifer. Yes; if the world were not so rotten, 

And so given over to the Devil 1 

Prince Henry. But this deed, is it gootl or evlD 
Hav(? I thine absolution free 
To do it, and without restriction ? 

I.iicifer. Ay; and from whatsoever sin 
Lieth around it and within, 

From all crimes in which it may involve thor 
I now release thee and absolve theo I 
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Prime Henry. Give me tliy holy benediction. 

Lucifer {stretching forth 1m hand and mutten)ig). 

Maledictione perpetna 
Maledicat vos 
Pater eternuaf 

The A ngd {with the ceolian harp). Take heed ) take heed ! 
Noble art thou in thy birtli. 

By the good and tlie gi’eat of earth 
Hast thou been taught! 

Be noble in every thought 
And in every deed I 
Let not the illusion of thy senses 
Betray thee to deadly offences. 

Be strong! be good! bo pure! 

The right only shall endure, * ** 

All things else are hut false pretences? 

I entreat thee, I implore, 

Listen no more 

To the suggestions of an evil spirit I 
That even now is there. 

Making the foul seem fair. 

And selfishness itst^K a virtue and a merit 1 

A llo(m in the £ arm- 11 oast. 

Gottlieb. It is decided! For many days. 

And nights as many, we have had 
A nameless terror in our breast. 

Making us timid, and afraid 
Of God, and His mysterious wnys ! 

We have been sorrowful and sad; 

Much have we suffered, much have prayed 
That he would lead us as is best, 

And shew us what His will required. 

It is decided ; and we give 
Our child, O Prince, that you may live 1 
f/mula. It is of God. He has inspired 

This purpo.^e in her; and through pain. 

Out of a world of sin and woe, 

He takes her to himself again. 

The mother’s heart resists no longer; 

With the Angel of the Lord in vain 
It wrestled, for he was the stronger. 

QoUlicb. As Abraham offered long ago 
His son unto the Lord, and even 
The Everlasting Father in heaven 
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Gave his, as a Jamb unto the slanghi-or, 

So do I offer up my daughter ! 

Ursula hides her face. 

Klde, My life is little, 

Only a cup of water, 

But pure and limpid 
Take it, 0 my Prince I 
Let it refreslv you, 

Let it restore you, 

It is given willingly, 

It is given freely; 

May God bless the gift 1 
Prince Henry. And the giver t 
OoUlieh. Amen ! 

Prince Henry. I accept it ! 

Gottlieb. AVhere are the children ? 

. •, Urmia. They are already asleep. 

Ootllieb. What if they were dead? 

i In the Garden. 

'ULne. I have one thing to ask of you. 

Evince Henry. What ia it ? 

It is alrt;ady granted. 

Elsie. Promise me, 

When we are gone from here, and on our way 
Are journeying to Salerno, you will not, 

By word or deed, endeavour to dissuade me 
And turn me from my purpose; but remember 
That as a pilgrim to the Holy City 
Walks unmolested, and with thoughts of .pard«jn 
Occupied wliolly, so would I approach 
The gates of Heaven, in this groat juhilec, 

With my petition, putting off from me 

All thoughts of earth, as shoes from off my feet. 

Pj’omise me this. 

Prince Henry. Thy words fall from thy lips 

Like roses from the lips of Angelo; and angels 
Might stoop to pick them up ! 

Elsie. Will you not promise? 

Prince Henry. If ever we depart upon this journey, 

So long to one or both of us, I promise. 

Elsie. Shall we not go, then? Have you lifted mo 
Into the air, only to hurl me hack 
Wounded upon the ground? and offered me 
The w^aters of eternal life, to bid me 
Drink the polluted puddles of this world? 

Prince Henry. 0 Elsie 1 what a lesson thou dost teach me? I 
The life which is, and that which is to come, 
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Suspended hang in such nice equipoise, 

A breath distur bs the balance ; and that scale 
In which we throw our hearts preponderates, 

And the other, like an empty one, flies up. 

And is accounted vanity and air ! 

To me the thought of death is terrible, 

Having such hold on life. To thee it is not 
So much even as the lifting of a latch ; 

Only a step into the open air 

Out of a tent already luminous 

With light that shines through its transparent walls 1 

0 pure in heart ! from thy sweet dust shall grow 
Lilies, upon whose petals will be written 

“ Ave Maria ” in characters of gold ! 

Ill 

A Street in Straahurg. Night. Piitnoe Henry irandcrivg aitfip. 
unupped in a cloitlc. 

Prince Henry. Still is tlie night. Tlie sound of feet i 

Has died away from the empty street ; ^ 

And like an artizan, bending down ' 

His head on his anvil, the dark towm 
Sleei)s, with a slumber deep and sw’eet. 

Sleepless and restless, I alone, 

In tin? dusk and damp of these walls of stone, 

Wander and weep in my remorse ! 

Crier of the Dead {ringing a hell). 

Wake! wake! 

All ye that sleep ! 

Pray for the Dead ! 

Pray for tlie Dead • 

Prince Henry. Hark ! with what 'iccents loud and hoarse 
This warder on the walls of death 
Sends forth the challenge of his breath ! 

1 see the dead that sleep in the grave ! 

They rise up and their garments wave, 

Dimly and spectral, as they rise, 

With the light of another world in their eyes ! 

Criir of the Death 
Wake ! wake ! 

All ye that sleep ! 

Pray for the Dead ! 

Pjray for the Dead } 

Prince Henry. Why for the dead, who are at rent/? 

Piav for the living, in whose breast 
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Tlie struggle between right and wrong 
Is raging terrible and strong, 

As when good angels war with devils 1 
This is the Master of the Revels, 

Who, at life’s flowing feust, proposes 
The health of absent friends, and pledges. 

Not in bright goblets crowned with roses, 

And tinkling as we touch their edges, 

But with his dismal tinkling bell, 

That mocks and mimics their funeral kned 1 

Crier of the Dead, j 

Wako ! wake 1 ! 

All ye that sleep ! ! 

Pray for the Dead I I 

Pray for the Dead f 1 

Prmcc Tlenry. Wake not, beloved I be ihy slcjop j 

Silent as night is, and as deep I I 

There walks a sentinel at thy gate | 

Whose heart is heavy and desolate, 1 

And the heavings of whose bosom number j 

The res j orations of thy slumber, ! 

As if some strange, mysterious fate, i 

Had linked two heai ts in one, and mine 5 

Went ma<lly wheeling about thine, \ 

Only with wider and wider sweep ! \ 

Oner of the Dead i^at a distance). ] 

Wako I wako ! j 

All ye that sleep ! ! 

Pray for the Dead 1 5 

Pray for the Dead I j 

Prince llcnt'y. Lo ! with what depth of blackness thrown 

Against the clouds, far up the skies, ! 

Tlio walls of the cathedral rise, | 

Like a mysterious grove of stone, ! 

With fitful lights and shadows blending. 

As from behind, the moon, ascending, I 

Lights its dim aisles and paths unknown ! I 

The wind is rising ; but the boughs ! 

Rise not and fall not with the wind 
That through their foliage sobs and soughs ; 

Only the cloudy rack behind. 

Drifting onward, wild and ragged, i 

Gives to each spire and buttress jagged, 1 

A seeming motion undefined. j 

Below on the square, an armed knight, j 

Still as a statue and as white, j 

Sits on his steed, am^the moonbeainp quiver 
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Upon the points of his armour bright 
As on the ripples of a river. 

He lifts the visor from his cheek, 

And beckons, and makes as he would speak. 

Walter {the Minneishfjcr). Friend 1 can you tell me where alight 
Thuringia’s Iiorscmen for the night ? 

For I have lingered in the rear, 

And wandered vainly up and down. 

Pdnce Henry. I am a stranger in the town, 

As thou art ; but the voice I hear 
Is not a stranger to mine ear. 

''[’hou art Walter of the Vogelweid ! 

Walter. Thou hast guessed rightly ; and thy name 
la Henry of Hoheneck t 
Prince Henry. Ay, the same. 

Walter {ernbraciny him). Come closer, closer to my side II 
W^t brings thee hither? What potent charm 
Has tlrawn thee from thy German farm 
Into the old Alsatian city ? 

Pnnce Henry. A tale of wo’>der and of pity I 
A wretched man, almost by stealth 
Dragging my body to Salem, 

In the vain hope and search for health. 

And destined never to return. 

Already thou hast heard the rest. 

B it wliat brings thee, thus armed and dight 
In the equipments of a knight ? 

Walter. Dost thou not see upon iiiy breast 
The cross of the Crusaders shine ? 

My pathway leads to Palestine. 

Prince Henry. Ah, would that way were also mine i 

0 noble poet I thou whose heart 
Is like a nest of singing-birds 
Hocked on the topmost bough of life. 

Wilt thou, too, from our sky depart, 

And in the clangor of the strife 
Mingle the music of thy words? 

Walter. My hopes are high, my heart is proud. 

And like a trumpet long and loud, 

Thi tiler my thoughts all clank and ring I 
My life is in my hand, and lo 1 

1 grasp and bend it as a bow, 

A-nd shoot forth from its trembling string 
An arrow that shall be, perchance, 

Like the arrow of the Israelite king 
Shot from the window toward the east, 

That of the Lord’s deliverance ! 

Prince Henry. My life, alasl is what thou scost’ 

0 enviable fate I to be 
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Strong, beautiful, and armed like thee 
With lyre and sword, with song and steel; 

A. hand to smite, a heart to feel! 

Thy heart, thy hand, thy lyre, thy sword. 

Thou givest all unto thy Lord; 

While I, so mean and abject grown, 

Am thinking of myself alone. 

Walter. Be patient; Time will reinstate 
Thy health and fortimes. 
i(*nu('e Henry. ’Tis too late ! 

1 cannot strive against my fate ! 

Walter. Come with me; for my steed is weaiy ; 

Our journey has been long and dreary, 

And, dreaming of his stall, he dints 
With his impatient hoofs the flints. 

Prince Henry {aside). I am ashamed, in my disgrace, 

To look into that noble face I 
To-mon'ow, Walter, let it be. 

'Valter. To-morrow, at tlie dawn of day, 

I shall again be on iny way, 

> Come with me to the hostelry, 

For I have many tliing-s to say. 

Our jonniey into Italy 
Perchance together we may mak-e; 

^\^ilt thou not do it for my sake? 

Prince Henry. A sick nian^s pace would but impede* 

Tliine engei* and impatient S})ced. 

Besides niy pathway leads me round 
To Ilirschau, in the forest’s bound. 

Where 1 assemble man and steed, 

And all things for my journey’s need. 

They go out. 

Lucifer ifyivg over the city). Sleep, sleep, 0 city ! till the lighi i 
W.ikes you to sin and crime again. 

Whilst on your dreams, like dismal rain, 

I scatter downward through the night 
My maledictions dark and deep. 

I have more martyrs in your walls 
Than God has; and they cannot sleep; 

They are my bondsmen and my thralb-i; 

Their wretched lives are full of pain, 

Wild agonies of nerve and brain ; 

And every heart-beat, every breath, 

Is a convulsion worse than death ’ 

Bleep, sleep, 0 city! though within 
The circuit of your walls there lies 
No habitation free from sin. 

And all its nameless miseries; 
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The aching heart, the aching head, 

Grief for living and the dead, 

A.nd foul corruption of the time. 
Disease, distress, and want, and woe. 
And crimes, and passions that may grow 
Until they ripen into crime J 


&iuare in front of the Cathedral. Easter Sunday. Friab 
CliTfiiiERT preaching to the crowd from a pulpit in the open 
air. Prince Henry and Elsie crossing the sguare. 

Prince Henry. This is the day, when from the dead 
Our Lord arose; and everywhere, 

Out of their darkness and desi)air, 

Triumphant over fears and foes. 

The hearts of his disciples rose. 

When to the women, standing near, ^ 

The angel in shining vesture said, 

** The Lord is risen; he is not here 1 
And, mindful that the day is come. 

On all the hearths in Christendom 
The fires are quenched, to be again 
Rekindled from the sun, that high 
Is dancing in the cloudless sky. 

The churches are all docked with flowers. 

The salutations among men 
Are but the Angel’s words divine, 

“ Christ is arisen ! ” and the bells 
Catch the glad murmur, as it swells. 

And chaimt together in their towers. 

All hearts are glad; and free from care 
The faces of the peo})le shine. 

See what a crowd is in the square. 

Gaily and gallantly array e<l ! 

F.lm, Let us go back ; I am afraid ! 

Prince Henry. Nay, lot us mount the church-steps her.: 
Under the door- way’s sacred shadow; 

We can see all things, and be freer 

From the crowd that madly he?ives and presses ! 

Pkie, What a gay pageant ! what bright dresses ! 

It looks like a flower-besprinkled meadow. 

What is that yonder on the stiuaro? 
nee Henry. A pulpit in the open air; 

And a Friar who is preaching to the crowd, 

In a voice so deep and clear and loud. 

That, if we listen, and give heed. 

His lowest words wull reach the ear. 
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Cufhhcrt {qestW'ulo(ui[f aad cmch uuj a 'pc^tUicni s tc?iip). 

What ho! good i)eople! do yon not lioar? 

Daslnng along at the top of hiH speed, 
r>ooted and spurred, on bis jaded steed, 

A courier comes witli words of cheer. 

Courier! what is the news, I i)ray? 

** Christ is arisen ! ” Whence come you ? From court' * 
Then I do not believe it; you say it in sport 

Cracks his whip atjain,. 

All ! here comes aiedher, riding this way; 

We soon shall know what he his to say. 

Couriei I what arc the tidings to-<lay? 

“ Christ is arisen 1 ” Whence come you? From town.” 
Then I do not believe it; away with you, clown. 

Cravlcs hi'< whip more moIenlJ}/. 

* And licre comes a lliird, wdio ia spiuring amain; 

What now'S do you bring with your loose-banging rein, 
Your spurs wet witlj Idood, and your bridle with fo.in ^ 
“ Christ is ariser» » ” Vv lienee come you? “ From Roiua“ 
Ah, now 1 beheve. He is risen, indeed. 

Ride on with the news at tiie top of your speed ! 

Great apptaim amony the cn/wd. 

To come back to my text! When the new^s waa firri? 
spr(*ad 

That Cdirist was arisen indeed from the dead, 

Very great was the F‘y the angols in heaven; 

And as gieat. the dispute as to who should oarrj^ 
riie tbliugs tiiereoC to the Virgin Mary, 

Fiercevl to the heart with sorrows seven. 

Old Father A<lam was iiirtt to propose, 

As being the author of all our woes ; 

But he was refused, for fear, saj«l they, 

He would stop to eat ayjples on the way ! 

Abel came next, but petitioned in vaiu, 

Because he might meet with his brother Cain! 

Nojih, too, was refused, lest his weakness for wine 
Should. delay him at every tavern-sign; 

And John the Baptist could not get a vote, 

On account of his old-ftushioned, camcrH-liair coal . 

And tlie Penitent TJiief, who died on the cj'oss, 

Was reminded that all hie bones were broken! 

Till at last, when each in turn had spoken. 

The company being still at a loss, 

The Angel, who rolled away the stone, 

W':',si mot to the Tepulchro. all rdou<\ Vi 
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And filled wifh glory tlint gloomy jirisoii, 

/'i.nd said to iho Virgin, “ Tlio Lord is arisen I “ 

The Cathedral hells ring. 

Bnt hark I the Lolls arc Leginning to eliimo; 

And I feel that 1 am gnawing hoarse. 

I will jMit an end to my tliscourse, 

And leave the rest for some other time. 

For the hells themselves are the Lest of preacboif?; 
Tiioir bra/.eii ]i])S are learned tea«ihers, 
f’rom their [nilpits of stone, in th (5 u])por air. 
Sounding aloft, wdthoiit crack or flaw, 

Shriller than trumpets under the Law, 
ihnv a seriiKUJ and now a ])rayer. 

The oiangoMos hammer is the tongue, 

This w^ay, that way, beateu and swung, 

That from Mouth of Ihaos, as from Mouili of Gold 
M:., he tuv.ght the TVsUments, New andi Oid. 

And above it the gi-eat cioHS-hcam of woc'd 
Ju'presenb'th the lioly Hood. 

Upon uhich, like the bell, our Lopes arc hung. 
And the wln-id wh<=‘rewiLh it h swayed and rung 
Is the mind of m:m, that roun.l and round 
Swriys, and maketli the tongue to sound! 

And the po, with its tv ish-d cordage tlirec, 
Doiioteth the Seriptnral Trinity 
Of Morals, and Symhok, and llifatory; 

Alio tlje u[)wai-d and downword motions show 
That wo touch u])oii i.u.atrcis high and l<>\v; 

7 \nd the constant change and transmutation 
Of action and of contciujdatiou, 

.'townward, tlie Scr*])tiirc brought from oi\ higin 
Upward, ('called again to the sky; 

I)(»wnward, the literal intcijaetalion. 

Upward, the Vision and ]\lysteryl 

And now, my h<vir< rs, to make an end, 

1 have only one word moie to say; 

In the church, in lionour of Ea.stcr-day, 

Will he rv;[)rcsentcd a Miracle Flay; 

Ami i hope you will all have th gi.icc to alLond 
t .'hi bring 118 at last to liis felicity I 
i*» 3 [ voLhcimi f et Benedicite! 

//i the CathedraL 
(%avML 
Kyrie Plleison! 

ChT; ,t»' Klcisonl 
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EMc. I am at homo here in iny Father'H house! 

Th('-ae paintings of the Saints upon the walls 
Have all familiar and benignant faces. 

E^rhcc Henry. The porti'aits of the family of God! 
'Thine own hereafter shall be placed among them. 

Elbi(. How very grand it is and wonderful 1 
Xeyer have I beheld a church so splendid ! 

Such columns, and such arches, and such window, 
So many tombs and statues in the chapels. 
j\nd under them bo many confessionals. 

They must he for the rich. I should not liko 
To tell iny sins in such a church as this. 

Who biiilt it? 

Pnnee Henry. A great master of his craft, 
l^rwin von Stcini)aoli; but not he alone, 

For many generations laboured with liiin. 

Children that caiiio to aoc these Saints in stoo 
As day by day out of the blocks they rose, 

<• Grew old and died, and still the work went on. 

And on, and on, and is not yet completed. 

- : - Vi V .-i'-n H.at succeeds our own 

,‘i i.!.!.!: it. The architect 

laiijD nis gnait heart into those scnlpti»red stones, 
And vvilii him toiled his children, and their lives 
Wei'c )niij(Iod, with his own, into the walls, 

Ati ohosli.igs unto God. You see that statue 
Fixing its joyous, but deejov/rinklcd eyes 
F[)oii tile riilar of the Anggds yonder. 

Tliat is tlie image, of the nrisi.er, carved 
]:.y the f lir hand of hi« own child, Sabina. 

EhA. How la’.'uitifiil is the eolinon tlrxt he looks at ! 

Priitrc Henry. '^I'liat, too, she sculptnied. At the hasc o 
Stand tile FvnngeiiiftH ; above tlieii- beads 
I'kini- Angels blowing upon marble trumpets, 

And over them the blessed Christ, surround 'd 
By liis attendant ministers, upholding 
dijc instruments of his passion. 

Elm. 0 my laml ! 

Yh)uld 1 could leave behind me ujkui eai tli 
^onie momiincnt to thy glory, such as this ! 

> Vbo'c Jf(nri/. A groatei nioiitimcnt than this thou l^a'. ^ 
In thine own life, all purity and love ! 
iSc'e, too, the Rose, above the western portal 
Flaiiihoyant with a thousand gorgeous colours, 

The perfect 13o^\er of Gothic loveliness I 

Elaic. And, in the galleiy, the long line of statues, 

Christ with Ins twelve Apostles watching us. 

A Ei^ioj) m Li' r..ou/)\ hooted and rparred. wUh Itis im 
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Prmce JTmry. But come away; we have not time to loo?^ 
The ci'owd already fills the church, and yonder 
Upon a stage, a herald with a trumpet. 

Clad Ifiie the Angel Gabriel, proclaims 
The Mystery that will now be represented. 


THE NATIVITY. 

A MlllACLE-PLAY, 


INTKOITUS. 

Prcrco. Come, good people, all and each, 

Come and listen to our speech ! 

In your presence here I stand, 

With a trumpet in ray hand, * 

To announce the Easter Play, 

Which we represent to-day! 

First of all, we shall rehearse. 

In our action and our verse, 

The Nativity of our Lord, 

As written in the old record 
Of the Protevangelion, 

So that he w'ho reads may run I 
Blmvs a trimpet. 

1. HEAVEN. 

Mercy (at the feet of Ood). Have pity. Lord I be not afr^.id 
To save mankind, whom thou hast made. 

Nor let the souls that were betrayed 
Perish eternally! 

Justice. It cannot be, it must not be I 
When in the garden placed by thee. 

The fruit of the forbidden tree 
He ate, and he must dio! 

Mercy. Have pity, Lord I let penitence 
Atone for disobedience, 

Nor let the fruit of man's offence 
Be endless misery I 

Justice. What penitence proportionate 
Can e’er be felt for sin so great? 

Of the forbidden fruit he ate, 

And damned must he be ! 

Gvd. He shall be saved, if that within 
The bounds of earth one free from erin 
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Be found, who for his kith and kin 
Will suffer martyrdom. 

2%€ Four VirtiLes. Lord I we have searched the world 
around, 

From centre to the utmost bound, 

But no such mortal can be found ; 

Despairing, back we come. 

\Visdo7n. No mortal, but a God made man, 

Can ever carry out this plan. 

Achieving what none other can, 

Salvation unto all 1 
God. Go, then, 0 my beloved Son ! 

It can by Uiee alone be done; 

By thee the victory shall be won 
O’er Satan and the Fall ! 

Bxire the Atiycl Qahnel shall leave ParadhCf andjly towards the 
earth; the jaws vf JIcU ojyen hdow, and the Devils walk about, 
rmikltiy a yi'eat n<jise. 

II. MART AT THE WELL 

Mary. Along the garden walk, and thence 
Through the wicket in the garden fence, 

I steal with quiet i»nco, 

My pitcher at the well to fill, 

That lies so deep and cool and still 
In this sequestered place. 

These Byoainores keep guard around ; 

I see no face, I hear no sound, 

Save b\Abbhng» of the spring, 

And my companions, who within 
The threads of gold and scarlet spin, 

And at their labour sing. 

The A'^ajel Oabrid. Hail, Virgin Mary, full of grace; 
Here Mary looketh around her, trcrublinyy a^id then saith: 

Mary. Who is it speaketh in this place, 

With such a gentle voice? 

OabnH. The Lord uf heaven is with thee now ! 

Blessed among all women thou, 

Who art his holy choice! 

il/u"'y {rtilimj down thepitchi'r). Wliat can this mean 
No one is near, 

And yet such sacred words 1 hear, 

I almost fear to stay. 

Here ffte Angd, aiJiwaring to her^ jhall my: 

. met }<Yar not, 0 Mary !, but boliove^ 

For thou, a Vdrgin, sha.lt conceive 
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A child this very day. 

Pear not, O Mary ! from the sky 
The Majesty of the Most High 
Shall overshadow thee! 

Mary. Behold the handmaid of the Lord! 

According to thy holy word. 

So be it imto me ! 

Here the .Dcvil,s shaU again make a great noise unJer the sla^ 

m. THE AKGELR OF TI!K iiJCVEN ti-AXETB, BrARINa THE 
STAR OF BICTHLEHEM. 

The Angeh. The Angela of the Planets Seven, 

Across the shining fielda of heaven 
The natal stai we bring I 
Dropping o\ir sevenfold virtues down, 

Afl ftriceless jewels in the crown 
Of Clirist, our new bom King. 

Raphael. I am the Angel of the Sun, 

Whose flaming wheels began to run 
When God’s almighty i)reath 
Said to the Darkness ajid tlie Night, 

Let there be light! and thf're was ligld ! 

I bring the gift of Faith. 

Oahriel. I am the Angel of the Moon, 

Darkened, to be rekindled soon 
Beneath the azure cope ! 

Nearest to earth, it is my ray 
That best illumes the midnight way. 

1 bring the gift of Hope ! 

Anael. The Angel of the Star of Love, 

The Evening Star, that shine.'^ ab<>v« 

The place where lovers be. 

Above all happy hearths and homos, 

< )n ro<)f8 of thatch, or golden domeB. 

1 give him Charity I 
AohierheL The Planet Jupiter is mine ! 

The mightiest star of all that shir.' 

Except the sun alone I 
He is the High Priest of the Dove, 

And sends, from his great throne aOov 
Justice, that shall atone ! 

}fkhael. The Planet Mercury, whose place 
Is nearest to the sun hi space, 

Is my allotted sphere ! 

And with cele'^tial ardour swift 
I bear upon iny hands the giffc 
Of h-^aveiily Pnidon. liore! 

I am the IWlnistor of 
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T!i 0 strongest star among the stars ! 

My songs of power prelude 
The march and battle of man’s life, 

And for the nuffering and the strife, 

I give him Fortitude! 

Or'ifd. The Angel of tbe uttermost 
Of all the shining, heavenly host, 

From the far-off expanse 
Of the Saturnian, endless space, 

I bring the last, the crowning grace, 

The gift of Temperance 1 

A mdiicn light dimes from the windows of the stable in the villagt 
heloxo. 

IV. THE WISE MEN OE THE EAST. 

I The Stable of the Inn. The Virgin and Cuilh. Three Gipsy 
\ Kings, Gaspar, Melohiob, and Belshazzar, shall come in. 

Gaspar. Hail to thee, Jesus of Nazareth, 

Though in a manger thou drawest Oiv breath, 
Thou ait greater than Life and Death, 

Greater than Joy or Woe! 

This cross upon the line of life 
Poitendeth struggle, toil, and sUife, 

And through a region with dangt is rif 
I In darkness shalt thou go ! 

I Melchior. Hail to thee, King of Jerusalem ! 

I Though liiimbly boni in Bethlehem, 

I A sceptre and a diadem 

Await thy brow and hand! 
j The sceptre is a simple reed, 

1 The crown will make thy temples ’/leed, 

} And in thy hour of greatest need, 

I Abashed thy subjects stand ! 

I IklshaiiZffr. Hail to thee, Christ of (^briHtendo?^ i 

I O’er all the earth thy kingdom come 1 

i From distant Trebizondto Koree 

5 Tliy name shall men adore ! 

Peace and good-will among all men, 

The Virgin has returned again, 
lletnmed the old Saturnian reign 
’ And Golden Age once more. 

The Child Christ. Jesus, the Son of God, 8 in 1. 

Born here to suffer and to die 
According to the prophecy. 

That other men may live ! 

TJtc Yrngin. And now these clothe^ Uiat wrappefi 
take 

Ajid keep them precious h>r his sake ; 
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Our benediction thus we make, 

Nought else have we to give. 

She ffivti thein gwaddling clotheSy and they de^^art. 


V. TUB FLiauT li^TO EGYPT. 

fTere ^alt Joseph come in leading an uss, on which are seated 
Mart a'^d the Child. 

Mary. Here will we i-est us, under these 
Overhanging branches of the trees, 

Where robins chant their Litanies, 

And canticles of joy. 

Joseph. My sathlle- girths have given way 
With trudging through the heat to-day; 

To you I think it is but play 
To rido and hold the boy. 

Majy. Hark ! how the robins shout and sing, « 
As if to hail their infant King! 

I will alight at yonder spring 
To w«‘ish his little coat. 

Joseph. And I will hobble well the ass, 

Lest, being loose upon the grass, 

He shoiihl escape; for, by the mass. 

He is nimble os a goat. 

Hen Mart shall alight and go to the spring. 

Mar^j. 0 J oseph 1 I am much afraid, 

For men are sleeping in the shade; 

I fear that we shall be waylaid. 

And robbed and beaten sore; 

Here a hand of robbers shall he seen sleeping, two of whom shall 
rise and come forward. 

Dimachus. Cock’s soull deliver up your gold ! 

Joseph. I ju'ay you, Sirs, let go your liold ! 

Of wealth I have no stoie. 

Dumachivs. Give up your money ! 

Tittis. Prithee ccof*'' 

Let these good people go in peace ! 

Damachus. First let them pay for their roleiiSi-, 

And then go on their way. 

Titus. I'heso forty groats I give in foo, 

If thou wilt only silent be. 

Mary. May God be merciful to thee 
Upon the Judgment t)ay! 

Jesus. When thirty years shall have gone by 
I at Jerusalem shall die, 

By Jewish hands exalted high 
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On the acouiisiad tree. 

Then on my right and my left side, 

These thieves shall both be cruciliod, 

And Titus thenceforth shall abide 
In Pai-adist with me. 

HiatQ a great rumour of tnwipeU and horseg, like the noise o/ a 
king with his armijf and the robbers shall take flight, 

Vh THE BLAUaHTKR OF THE INNOCENTS. 

King Herod, PotK-taueeticl f Himmel-eacrament ! 

Filled am 1 with great wonderment 
At this unwelcome news 1 
Am I not Herod? Who shall dare 
My crown to lake, my sceptre bear, 

As king among tlie Jews ? 

Here he shall stride wp and down and flourish his su>ord». 

* What ho I I fain would drink a can 
Of the strong wine of Canaan 1 
The wine of Helbon bring, 

I purchase<l at the Fair of Tyre, 

As red as blood, as hot as fu'e, 

A nd fit for any king I 

He oyafl's great gobkU of wine. 

Now at the window will I stand 
While in the street the aimed band 
The little cbildien slay: 

The babe just bom in Betliloiiem 
Will surely slaughtered be with them, 

Nor live another day! 

Here a voice of lamentation shall be heard in the street, 

Rachel. 0 wicked king: 0 cmel speed! 

To do thi.4 most um-ighteous deed! 

My children all are slain ! 

Herod. Ho, seneschal I another cup ! 

With wim? of Soiek fill it up! 

I would a l)uni])er drain ! 
lUihah. May maledictious fall and blast 
Thysi'lf and lineage, to the last 
Of all thy kith and kin ! 

Herod. Another goblet ! quick! and stir 
Pomegranate juice and di-ops of myrrh 
And calamus therein! 

‘.ikrs {in the street). Give up tliy child iuio unr hands i 
it is King Hciod who comni.mds 
That he should <"hu 3 be slain ! 
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Nurse Medu:>%, O monstrotis raeni What hai'e ye 
done I 

It iB King Herod’s only son 
That ye have cleft in twain ! 
rierod. Ah, luckless day f What words of fear 
Are those that smite upon my ear 
With such a doleful sound ! 

Wliat torments rack my heart and head ! 

Would 1 were dead! would T were dead, 

And buried in the ground ! 

£te f(dU dfmm and wnthxs as thowjh eaten hi/ worms. Hell 
oj)€.nSi and Satan and Astakoth conie foi'th and dray him 
dawn. 

VII. JESUS at plat with ms SCHOOLMATES. 

Jems. The shower is over. Let us play, 

And make some sparrows out of clay, ^ 

Down by the river’s side. 

Judas. See how the stream has overflowed 
Its brinks, and o’er the meadow road 
Is spreading ^ar and wide ! 

'Phey draw water out of the river h// channels, and/ ^orm little 
fiO h. Jesus malces twelve sparrows of day, and the other hoys 
do the same. 

Jesus. Look! Look! how prettily 1 make 
These little Bj*an‘owB by the lake 
Bend down their necks and ch-ink ! 

Now will I make them sing and soar 
So far, they sliall return no more 
Unto this river's brink. 

Judas. That const thou not ! They are but clay, 

They cannot eing. nor fly aw^ay 
Above the meadow lands! 

Jesus, hdy, fly I yo B])arrows I you are free I 
And while you live, remember me, 

Who made you with my handy, 

//m Jksus shall dap his hands, and the sparrows shall fly awa/j 
ehirrtqiiny. 

Judas Thou art a sorcc'rer, I know; 

Cd't has my mother iohl mo so. 

I will not play with thee ! 

Tie strilces J ek\js on the Hyht side. 

Ah, Judas! thou hast smote my side, 

And when I diall be crucified. 

There shall I pie^oed bet 
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Ben Joseph i\aU come m, and say : 

Joseph. Ye wicked' boys I why do ye jt^lay, 
And break the holy Sabbath day ? 
What, think ye, will your mothers say 
To see yo"? in such plight ! 

In such a sweat and such a heat, 

With all that mud upon your feet! 
There’s not a beggar in the street 
Makes such a sony sight ! 


J VIII. THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 

t T%€ Rabbi Ben Israel, with a long heard, sitting on a high stool, 
with a rod in his hand. 

Jiabbi. I am the Rabbi Ben Israel, 

I Throughout this village known fuD well, 

I * And, as ray scholars adl will tell, 

j Learned in things divine ; 

j The Kabala and Talmud hoar ’ 

* I’ll an all the prophets prize I more. 

For water is all Bible lore, 

But Mislina is strong wine. 

My fame extends from West to East 
And always, at the Ihirim feast, 

I airi as drunk as any beast 
H’hat wallows in his sty I 
The wine it so elsteth me, 
j Thnt I no dilTerence can see 

i Between Accui*sed Hainan be!” 

1 And ” lUepsetl be Mordeca^ ! ” 

I Come hither, Judas Iscariot. 

! Say, if thy lesson tliou hast g».>t 

1 From the Rabbinical Book or not. 

Why howl the dogs at night ? 

Ji:,das. In the Rabbinic^il Book, it eaith. 

The dogs howl, when with icy breath 
Great Saramael, the Angel of Death, 

Takes through the town his flight ! 

Hahhi Well, boy! now say, if thou art wise. 

When the Angel of Death, who is full of eyo'. 

Com«,s where a sick man dying lies, 

What doth he to the wiglit? 

J'^idas. He staufls beside him, dark and ta:l, 

Holding a swortl, from which doth faii 
Into his mouth a drop of gall. 

And so he t^smetb wdiite. 
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ttahbi. And now, my Judas, say to me 
What the great Voices Four may be, 

That quite across the world do flee, 

And are not heard by men ? 

Jmlas. The Voice of the Sun in heaven’s dome. 

The Voice of the Murmuring of Rome, 

The Voice of a Soul that goeth home, 

And the Angel of the Rain ! 

Rabbi. Well have ye answered every one! 

Now, little Jesus, the carpenter’s son, 

Let us see how thy task is dcv). 

Canst thou thy letters sny ! 

Je&iLS. Aleph. 

Rabbi. What next? Do not stop yet. 

Go on with all the alphabet. 

Come, Aleph, Beth ; dost thou forget ? 

Cock’s soul ! thou ’dst rather play ! 

Jems. What Aleph means 1 fain would lamw, 

Before I any further go ! * 

Rabbi. 0, by Saint Peter! wouldsb thou so / 

Come hither, boy, to me. 

As surely as the letter Jod 

Once cried aloud, and spake to God, 

So surely shalt thou feel tliis rod, 

And punished shalt thou be ! 

Here Rabbi Ben Israel shall lift up his rod to strlhe Jesus, and 
his right a'rm shall be paralysed. 


IX. oiiowNED wrm flowers. 

Jesus sitting among his playmates^ crowned with flowers as their 
King. 

Boys. We spread our garments on the ground! 

With fragivant flowers thy lioad is crowned, 

While like a guard we steiid around. 

And hail thee as our King ! 

Thcju art the new King of the Jews! 

Nor let the passers-by refuse 
To bring that homage winch tneri use 
To majesty to bj*ing. 

litre a traveller shall go by, and the boys shall lay hold of 
garments and say : 

Boys. Come hither ! and all reverence pay 
Unto our monarch, crowned to day I 
Iheii go rejoicing on your way, 

In ail prosperity ! 
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Traveller. Hail lo the King of Bethlehem. 

Who weareth in his ^adem 
The yellow crocus for the gem 
Of his authority! 

Me paascH by ; and others come in, hearing on a Utter a fJcl i.hild. 

Boys. Set down the litter and draw near I 
The Khig of Beihlehem is here I 
What ails the child, who seems to fear 
That we shall do him harm? 

The Bearers. lie clinihed up to the robin’s nest 
And out theie darted, from his rest, 

A serpent witli a crimson crest, 

And stung him in the arm. 

Jesus. Bring him to mo, and let me feel 

Tlie Avounded place; my touch can heal 
The sting of serpents, and can steal 
The poison fixnn the bite ! 

lie touches the wound, and the hoy begins to cry. 

Cease to lament ! I can forsee 
That thou hereafter known shalt be, 

Among the men who follow me. 

As Simon the Canaanite I 

EPILOGTTE. 

In the after part of the day 
Will be n![>j e.sented auotlier play, 

Of the Tasaiou of our Ble.-jsed Lord, 

Beginning directly after Nones! 

At the close of which we shall accord, 

By way of benisoii and reward, 

The sight of a holy Martyr’s bones ! 


IV. 

The Hoad to Ilirsehau. Priwck IlEwn y ftwrf Elsie, mlJi their attend- 
ants, on horseback. 

Blsie. Onward and onward the highway runs to the distant city 
impatiently bearing 

Tidings of human joy and disaster, of love and of hate, of doing 
and daring ! 

Princt Meni'y. This life of ours is a wild roolian harp of many a 
joyous straiu. 

But under them all there runs a loud perpetual wail, as of souls 
in pain 
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Me. Faith ilone cau interpret life, and the heart that /^lOhes and 
bleeds with the stigma 

Of pain, alone bears the likeness ol‘ Christ, and can comprehend 
its dark enigma. 

Pwice Henry, Man is selfi.sh, and seeketh pleasure with little care 
of what may betide ; 

Else why urn f travelling here beside thee, a demon that rides 
))y an angers side 'i 

h'lnU. Ali the hedges are white with dust, and the great dog under 
the creaking wain 

Hangs his head in the lazy heat, while onward the horses i/oil 
and strain. 

Pi'incc Henry. Now they stop at the way-side inn, and the wag- 
goner laughs with the landlord’s dangliter, 

Wliile out of tire dr)p])ing trough the horses distend their 
leathern sides with water. 

All Ihi’ongli life there are way-side inns, where man may re- 
fresh his soul with love; 

Even the lowest may quench hia thirst at rivvdets fed b;^ springs 
from above. 

Prince Henry. Y onder, where rises the cross of stone, our journey 
along the highway ends. 

And over the fields, by a hridle'i>aih, down into the broad green 
valley descends. 

hUie. I am not sorry to leave behind the beaten road with its dost 
and heat; 

The air will bo sweeter far, and the turf will be softer under 
horses’ feet. 

They tani doi^n a green June. 

Elsie. Sweet is the air with the budding haws, and tlto valley 
stretching for miles below 

Is white with blossommg cherry-trees, as if just oovererl will 
liglitest snow. 

Prince Henry. Over our heads a white cascade is gleaming agaiii.'’ 
the distant liiil; 

We cannot hear it, nor see it move, but it hangs like a banner 
when winds are still. 

Elsie. Damp and cool is this deep lavine, and cool the sonud uf tli 

• brook by our side ! 

What is tlii.-i castle tlud rises above us, and h^rds it over i l;mo 
so w’ide? 

Prince Henry. It is the home of the Counts of Calva; well have 1 
known these scenes of old, 

Well I remember eaoli tower and turret, renreinber the brook 
let, the wood airl the wold. 

EUie. Hark ! from the little village beUnv ns the bells of cUuivh 
are ringing for r.uu I 
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Priests and peasants in iong procession come forth and kneel on 
the arid plain. 

Prince Henry. They have not long to wait^ for I boo in the south 
uprising a little cloud, 

That before the sun shall he set will cover the sky above ns *1^ 
with a shroud. 

IViey jjasa on. 

The Convent of Ilirschau in the Mach Pore»t. The Convent 
cellar, F hi a it Claus comes in with a liyht and a basket 0 
empty fayons. 

Fnar Claus. I always enter this sacred place 

With a thoughtful, solemn, and reverent pace, 
l^auaing long enough on each stair 
'Fo breathe an ejaculatory piayer 
And a benediction on the vines 
'I’hat i)rodace these various sorts of wines ! 
l<\jr my part, 1 am well content 
^ That we have got through with the tedious L'-nt ’ 
l^^asting is all veiy well ft)r those 
Who have to contend with iin isible foes ; 

But I am (piite sure it does not agree 
With a quiet, peaceahio man like me, 
iio am not of that nervous and meagre kind 
That are always distre.sscd in body ami mind ! 

And at times it really does me good 
To come down among this brotherhood, 

Dwelling for ever under ground, 

Hilent, contemi>lullvo, round and sound; 

Each ouo old, and brown with mould, 

But filled to the lip.s with the ardour of yout H, 

AV itli the latent power and love of truth, 

And with virtues fervent and manifold. 

I have heard it said, that at Eastcr-tide, 

When buds are swelhug on every side. 

And the sap begins to move in the vine. 

Then in all the cellars, far and wide, 

Tlie oldest, as well as the newest, wine 
Begins t o stir itself, and ferment. 

With a kind of revolt and discontent 
At Ijcu.g so long in dnrkne.ss pent. 

And fain would hurst from its sombre tut 
To bask on the hill side in the sun ; 

As in the bosom of us poor friars, 

The tumult of half-suhdued deBires 
For the world that w^c have left beiiiiw^ 

Distui'bfc' at times all peace of mind ’ 
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-And now Hint we ^avo lived through Lejih. 

M y duty it is, as often before. 

To open awhile the prison-door, 

A.nd give these restless spirits vent. 

Kow here is a cask that standn al'>ne, 

AtkI has stood a hundred years or more, 
its bt.iid of cobwebs, long and hoar, 

Vraiii’i-:r .and .^weeping along the floor, 
i ilvf who sits in his cave, 

V icilurn, suiubie, sedate, and grave, 

Till his beard has grown through the table of stone: 
It is of the quick and not of the dead ! 

In its veins the blopd is hot and red, 

And a heart still lieats in those ribs of cak 
That time may have tamed, but has not breke; I 
It comes from Bacharach on the Jihine, 

Is one of the three best kinds of wine, 

And costs some hundi’od florins fhe ohm; * 

Bat that I do not consider dear, 

>Vheii I remember that every year 
i'our butts are sen- to the Pope of Uonus 
And whenever a goblet thereof I drain, 

I'he old rhyme keeps running in my brai;!, , 

At B.acharach on the llhine. 

At ilochlieini on the Jdain, 

And at Wurzburg on the Stein, 

Grow the three best kinds of wine ! 

';'hey are fj-ll good wines, and better far 
Than those of the Keckar, or those of the A hr. 

In particular, Wiirzbnrg well may boast 
Of its blcs.'^-ed wine of the Holy Ghost, 

AVliich of all wines 1 like the most. 

This I shall draw for the Abbot’s drinking, 

Who seems to be much of my way of thiuLmg 

Fills aflayon. 

Ah I how the streamlet laughs and sings I 
What a (h'licious fr.aurance .springs 
Erom the deep ilagou, while it tills, 

As of hyacinths and dafVodils ! 
i between this cask and the Abbot’s lips 
iMany have been the sips and slips ; 

Many have been the draughts of wine. 

On their way to his, that have stopped at mine , 
And many a time my soul has hankered 
For a deep draught out of his silver tankard, 

>H:\en it should have been busy wiUi other ;dFauT.. 
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Less with its longings and more 'iprith its prayera 
But now there is no such awkward condition, 

No danger of death and eternal perdition ; 

So here ’s to the Ahhot and Brothers all, 

Who dwell in this convent of Peter and Paui 

He drinlcs. 

0 cordial delicious ! O soother of pain I 
It flashes like simshine into my brain ! 

A benison rest on the Bishop who sends 
Such a fudder of wine as this to his friends ! 

And now a flagon for such as may ask 
A draught from the noble Bacharacli cask. 

And 1 will be gone, though 1 know full well 
The celljir ’s a clieerfuller place than the cell 
Behold whei e he stands, all sound and good. 
Brown and old in his oaken hood; 
j Silent he seems externally 
As any Carthusian monk may be; 

But within, what a spirit of deep unrest! 

What a seething and simmering in his bieast J 
As if ilie heaving of liis great heart 
Would burst his belt of oak aj^art 1 
Let mo unloose this button of wood, 

And quiet a little his turbulent mood. 

Sets it nx:uiing^ 

See ! how its currents gleam and shine, 

As if they had caught the purple hues 
Of autumn sunsets on the Uhine, 

Descending and mingling with the dews; 

Or as if the grapes were stained with the bloo4 
Of the innocent boy, who, some years bark. 

\V’'as taken and crucified by the Jew", 

111 that ancient town of Bacharacli ; 

Perdition upon those iuiidiil Jews, 

In that ancient toAvn of Bacharacli ! 

The beautiful town, that gives us wiiu‘. 

With the fragrant odour of Muscadine ! 

1 should deem it wrong to hit this pass 
Without first touching my lips to the glas», 

For here in the midst of the current 1 stand. 
Like the stone Pfalz in the midst the river. 
Taking toll upon either hand, 

And much more grateful to the giver 

He drinks, 

Urre, now, is a very inferior frirul, 

I? 
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Such as in any town you may find, 

Such as one might ima^ne would suit 
The rascal who drank wine out of a hnot. 
And, after all, it v/as not a crime, 

For he won thereby Dorf ITiiftelahcim. 

A jolly old toper! wlm at a pull 
Could drink a i)<>stili<)ii’B jack-boot full. 
And afik witli a lauglt, when that was don<*, 
If the fellow had left the otlier one! 

This wine is as good as we can afford 
To the friars, wlio sit at the lower boanh 
And cannot distinguish had fi-om good. 

And are far hotter off than if they coidd, 
Being rather the rude discijdes of beer 
Thau of anytliing more refined and dear' 
FUla ihi other jlatjon and depart 


The ^Scriptorium. Friar Paoificus tramcribbuj and Uium4 lutmg, 
Friar Paafeus. It is growing dark! Yet o)ie line inoi’e, 

And then my work for to-day is o’er. 

I come again to the name of the Lord ! 

Ere 1 that awful name record, 

That is spoken so lightly among men, 

Let me jiauso a while, and wash iny 
Pure from blemish and blot must it be. 

When it writes that word of my.stery I 

Thus have I laboured ou and on, 

Nearly through the Oospei of .lohn. 

Can it be that from the lips 
Of this same gentle Kvangelisl, 

That Christ himself pmbaps hax^ kissed. 

Came the dread A]»ocalypse! 

It has a very awful look, 

As it stands there at the end of the book, 

Like the sun in an eclipse. 

.\U me! when I think of tiiat viib.u djviiv- 

'i'hiiik of writing it, line Ity line 

1 stand in we of the teiriblo cM!n>c, 

jnke llie trump of doom, iii the eh'sing veo'i 

God forgive me! if ever I 

'Ldte aught fi om the book of that Piophecy, 

Lest my part too should i.»e taken away 
b'rom the Book of liife, on the Judgment iJ^ay. 

i’his is well written, though I say it! 

I should rad be afraid to display it, 
bi open day, on tlic self-same sheff 
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With the writings of St Theda herself. 

Or of Theoflosiiis, who of old 
Wrote the (lospcls in lettei-s of gold! 

That goodly folio standing yonder. 

Without a single blot or blunder. 

Would not bear away the [talm from nuiie 
If wo shoidd compare them line for line. 

There, now, is an initia,! letter ! 

St Ulric himself never made a better! 

Finished down to the leaf and the snail, 

Oown to the eytis on il)e peacoclSs tail ; 

And now as I turn the volvnne i>ver. 

And see what lies between cover and cov^ 

Wliat treasures of art these pages hold. 

All a-blaze with crimson aiul gold, 

God forgive mo ! 1 seem to feel 
^ A certain satisfaction sto.al 

Into my licart and into my br,n;i. 

As if my talent bad not lain 
Wiap])od in a nai)kin, and all in vahv 
Vos, 1 nhiglit almo.st say to the Loi-d, 

Here i.s a copy of thy Woid, 

Wi'ittoir out with much toil and jrain ; 

Take it, 0 Lord, and let it be 
As something I have done for thee!* 

Ifc looJcs fi-om ‘'he, 

How Hwcct the air is! How fail- the acenof 

I wish I had as lovely a green 

T<» paint my landscapes and my leases! 

How the Kwaliow.s twitter un<ler tlx- eaves! 
There, now, there is oik^ in her ne.st; 

I can just catch a glimi>se of her h^ad and brna"! 
And will sketch her thus in her tjnict nook, 

For thf^ margin of my Gospel bo.ok. 

lie mal'Pii a dr!ih. 

I can see no nnn-e. Through the valley y<.n*t - 
A shower is ])assing; 1 hear the tbund< » 

Mutter its curses in tin* air. 

The Dcwil’s own and only prayer ' 

The dusty road is brown with ip in. 

And, speeding on Avitb might and m.-tUi,. 
Hitherward ride.s a gallant train 
Tijoy do not parley, they cannot wjiifc. 

But hurry in at the convent ga.U;. 

What a fair lady ! and beside her 
What a handsome, gi*aceful, noble rktw! 
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Now she gives him her hand to alight; 

They will heg a shelter for the night. 

I will go down to the corridor, 

And try to see that face once nn>ro; 

It will do for the face of some beautiful Saint, 

Or for one of the .Maries 1 sliall paint. 

Oocs out. 

CImstei's. The Abbot EiiNESTUfi pacing to and fro. 

Ahhot. Rb'wly, slowly up the wall 

Steals the siinslune, steals the >1 kuI:*; 
i^lvoTiiii;.' (''‘gin to fall. 

Evening sliji.dows arc display^ d. 

Kound nu‘, o’er me, evorywhorc, * 

All the sky is grand with clouds, 

And athwart the evening air 
Wheel iJjo sv allows homo iii cruwdi 
Shafts of sunshine from thr west 
Paint the dusky windows j ovI; 

Darker shadows, deeper rest, ' 

Undornefith and over}iea<l. 

Diirkei, d wker, and moio wan, | 

In iny bro ist the shadows fall; ; 

U[)waid steals t})e life of man, i 

A s the sunshine from the wall j 

Fn)m the wall into the sky, j 

Ih-om tlie roof along the spiie; | 

Ah, the souls of i'iioso that die | 

Are but sunbeams lifted higher. ^ 

f 

Fmier PumcE IIv.nrt. 
rrince Jlmry. (.%rist is arisen! 

A blot. Amen ! he is arisen ' 

His peace he with you! 

Prince Henry Here it reigns for ovtir \ 

Tlio ] »eiH’e of God, that passeth understanding 
Ih'itniH in thc.se cloi.-ters and these corridors. 

Are you Ernestua, abbot of the convent? 

Abbot I am. 

PAnce Henry. And I Pi luce Henr}^ of liohem ck, 

Wiio crave your lu'Fpitnlity to-night. 

Abbot. You are thrice welcome to our humble wall?. 

You do U8 honour; and we sball requite it, 

I fear, but i)oorly, entertaining yon 

With Paschal eggs, and our poor convent wine.. 

TJie remnants of our Easter holidays. 

Prtnee Hmry, How fares it with the holy 
Are all things w^ell with them? 
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Pr?nce JJenry. A noble convent! 1 have known it long 
By the report of travellers. 1 now sec 
Tlioir commendations lag behind the truth 
You lie here in the valley of the Nagold 
As in a nest ; and the still river, gliding 
Along its bed, is like an admonition 
Ilow all tilings pass. Your lands are rich and ample, 
And your revenues largo. God’s benediction 
Hosts on 3 ^ 0 ur coiivcnt. 

Ahhot, By our charities 

We strive to merit it. Our Lord and master, 

Wlien he dejiarted, left us in his will, 

As our best legacy ou earth, the poor! 

TJiese we have always with us; had wc not, 

Our hearts would grow as hard as are these stones. 

]*nncc Henry. If I remember right, the Counts of Calva 
Founded your convent. 

'i.hhot. Even as you say. 

Pnnee Henry. And, if I err not, it is very old. 

Abbot. Within these cloisters lie already buiied 
Twelve hol^’' Abbots. Underneath the Hags 
Oil which we stand, the Abbot William lies, 

Of blessed meuiorv. 

Prince Henry. And who.se tomb is that, 

Which bears the brass escutcheon ? 

Abbot. A l)encfaetoi'’fti 

Conrad, a Count of Calva,, he who stood 
Godfather to our bells. 

Prince Jlcnrif. Your monks arc learne.d 

And holy men, I trust. 

Abbot. There are among tliem 

Learned and holy men. Yet in this age 
W^o need anotlier liildebr.iiid, to shake' 

And purify iia like a mighty wind. 

Tlie world is wicked, and soniotiines I wonder 
God does not lose his patience with it wholly, 

And shatter it like glass 1 Even liere, at time:!, 
Within these walls, where all should bo at pea<'o, 

1 have my trials. Time ha.s laid his hand 
Upon niy heart, gently, not smiting it, 

But as a harper lays his open palm 
Upon his harp, to deaden its vibration:. 

Ashes are on my head, and on my lipr’, 

Sackcloth, and in my breast a lieaviin 
And weariness of life, that makes me ro:^'J^ 

To siiy to the dead abbots under us, 

Make room for me! ” Only I sec the dusk 
Of evening twilight coming, and have not 
Completed half my task ; and so at tim«s 
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The thought of my Bhortconiiugs in this lii’e 
Fails like a shadow on the life to come. 

Prince Henry, We must all die, and not the old alone 1 
The young have no exemption from that doom. 

A hbof. Ah, yes ! the young may die, but the old must ! 

That is the difference. 

Prince Henry. I have heard mueh laud 

Of your transcribers. Your Scriptorium 
Ts famous among all, your manuscripts 
} ’raised for their beauty and their excellenc(‘. 

Abbot. I’hat is indt'ed our boast. If you dcKsire it, 

You shall behold these treasures. And meaiiwliihf 

Shall the llefectoravius bestow 

Your horses and attendants for the night. 

They (JO in. The Veqier-hdl riiKjs. 

The Chanel. Vei>pers; after 'ivlnch the monl:A relive, a vlievi'i'itcr l.ad- | 
ing an old monh icho u blind. « I 

Prince Henry. They are all gu>nB, save one who lingors, 

Absorbed in deep and silent prayer. 

As if hi.s heart could nnd no re.si, ■ 

At tinu's he boats bis heaving hre.ast ! 

With clench e<l and convulsive liugens, 

’Idicn lifts them tveinbling in the air. j 

A choi'ister, with golden hair, | 

Guides hitherward his heavy ])ace. j 

Call it he so ? Or does nw sight j 

Oeceivo mo in the uneortain liglit? » 

Ah, no ! 1 recognise that face, | 

Though Time has touched it in his flight , i 

And clianged the auhuvn hair to white, t 

It is (.'ount lingo of the Uhine, j 

TJie (]('a(lli('st foe of all our race, j 

And hate.rul unto me and mine? J 

The JUlnd J\ Ionic. Who is it that doth stand so near, j 

Ilis whispered words I ahoost hear? i 

PHnee Jlniry. 1 am IMnce Hemy nf TJt>h( ueci:, 

And you, Count Hugo of the Ixliine I j 

1 Ituow you, and I .sec the scar, i 

The brand U])on your forehead, shine 
And redden, like a baleful star! 

The Blind Monk. Count Hugo once, hut now the wreck 
Of what I was. 0 Hoheneck ! 

‘I’lio passionate will, tlie pride, the wi’aLh, 

That bore me headlong on my ])athj j 

Stumbled and staggered into fear. 

And failed me in my mad career, 

a, tired stocd seme evil-doi'r. 
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Alone upon a desolate moor. 

Bewildered, lost, deserted, blind, 

And hearing loud and close behind 
The o’ertaking steps of his pui'suer. 

Then suddenly from the dark there came 
A voice that called me by my name, 

And said to mo, Kneel down and [>ray I '* 
And so my terror passed away, 

Passed utterly away for over. 

Contrition, penitence, remorse, 

(>am 0 on me, with o*ei*whelming force ; 

A liope, a longing, an endeavour, 

By days of jieiiance and niglits of prayer, 

To frustrate and defeat despair! 

Calm, deep, and still is now my heart, 

With tranquil waters overflowed ; 

A lake whose unseen fountains start. 

Where once the hot volcano glowed. 

And you, 0 Prince of Hohoneck! 

Have known me in that earlier time, 

A man of violence and crime, 

Whose passions brooked no curb nor check. 
Behold mo now, in gentler mood, 

One of tljis holy brotherhood. 

Give mo your hand; here let me kneel ; 
Make your repi’oachcs sharj) as steel ; 

Spuru mo, and smite me on each cheek ; 

No violence c<an harm the meek, 

There is no wound Christ cannot h('al. 

Yes; lift yonr princely hand, and take 
Itevenge, if ’tis revenge you seek ; 

Then pardon me, for Jesus^ sake. 
inre Ifevry. Arise, Count Hugo I let there bo 
No further strife nor enmity 
Between us twain ; we both have erred I 
Too rash in act, too wroth in word. 

From the beginning have we stood 
Jn fierce, defiant attitude. 

Each thoughtless of the other’s right, 

And each reliant on his might. 

But now our souls arc more subdued ; 

The liaud of God, and not in vain, 

Has touched us with the fire of paiu. 

Let us kneel down, and side by side 
Pray, till our souls are purified. 

And pardon will not be denie<J. 
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Refectory. Gaudiolmti of Monhs at Midnight. Lucii jsr 
disguised as a Friar. 

Friar Paul (sings), 

Ave 1 color viiii clari, 

Diilcis potiia, non aiuari, 

Tua U03 inebriari, 

Digiieris poteiitia ! 

Friar Outhhert. Not so mucb noise, iny worthy fri'i es. 

Yon ’ll disturb the Abbot at his prayers, 

F7'iar Paul (sings ). 

0 ! quam placeiis in colore ! 

O ! quam fragrans in odorot 
0 ! quam 8ai)idiim in ore ! 

Dulce lingiiJB vinculum ! 

l^riitr Outhbert. I should think your tongue had broken its chain 
Fi'iar Paid ( si ng.'i ). • 

Felix venter r^uem intrabis 1 
Felix guttur quod rigabis I 
Felix os qiiodi tu lavabis ’ 

Et beata labia ! 

Friar Cutlibert. Peace ! T say, peace I 
Will you never cease ? 

You will rouse iq) the Abbot, 1 tell y()u agairi ! 

Friar John. No danger; to-night he will let its alone, 

As I happen to Imow ho has guests of his own. 

Friar Cutlibert. Who are they? 

John. A German Pj*iuco and his train. 

Who arrived here just before the rain. 

There is with him a damsel fair to see, 

As slender and graceful as a I’eed ! 

When she alighted from her steed, 

It seemed like a blossom blown from a ti'eo. 

Friar OiUhbei’t. None of your imlc-faced girls foi inel 
None of your damsels of high degree ? 

Friar John. Come, old fellow, drink down to your peg i 
But do not drink any further, I heg. 

Fiiar Paul ( sings ). 

In the days of gold, 

The days of old, 

Crosier of wood 
And bishop of gold ! 

Friar Cuthhert. What an infernal racket and riot ! 

Can you not drink your wine in quiet ? 

Why fill the convent with such scandals, 

As if we were so many drunken Vandals 1 
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i^'nar Paid ( continues I 
Now we have changed 
That law so good. 

To crosier of gold 
And bishop of wood ! 

Friar Cuihhcri. Well, then, since you are in the mood 
To give youi' noisy humours vent, 

Sing and howl to your heart’s content 1 

Chorus of Monhs. 

Funde vinum, fiinde ! 

Tanquam sint fluminis umho, 

Nec (pneras unde, 

Sed fundas semper abunde ' 

Friar John, What is the name of yonder friar, 

With an eye that glows like a coal of fire. 

» And such a black mass of tangled hair ? 

Fiiar Paid, Ho wlio is sitting there, 

With a rollicking 

Uevil-nuiy-care, 

k'l ee-and-eaHy look and air, 

As if he were used to siicli feasting and frolicking? 
Friar John. The same. 

Friar Paul, lie ’s a stranger. Y^ou had better ask his luinii- 
And wliere he is going, and whence ho came. 

Friar ,/o/ni. Hallo! Sir Friar! 

Friar Paid, You must raise your voice a little higher, 

He docs not seem to hear what you say. 

N ow try again ! He is looking this way. 

Friar John. Hallo! Sir Friar, 

We wish to inquire 

Whence you came, and where you are going, 

And anything else that is worth the knowing. 

So be so good as to open your head. 

Lucifer. I am a Frenchman born and bred, 

Going on a ijilgrimage to Home. 
jVly home 

Is the con. ent of St Gildas de Rhuys, 

Of which, very like, you never have heard. 

Mmdes. Never a word! 

Lucifer. You must know, then, it is in the diooe«« 

Called the Diocese of Vannes, 

In the province of Brittany. 

From the gray rocks of Morbihau 
It overlooks the angry sea; 

The very sea-shore where. 

In his great despair. 

Abbot Abelard walked to and fro. 
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Filling the night with woe, 

And wailing aloud to the merciless BCit£, 
The name of his sweet ffeloise! 

Whilst overhead 

The convent windows gleamed as j-ed 
As the fiery eyes of the monks within. 

Who with jovial din 

Gave tlieinselves up to all kinds of sin! 

Ha! that is a convent! that is an abbey! 
Over the doors. 

None of your deaih-heads carved in wood, 
None of your Saints looking pious and good 
None of your Patriarchs ohl and shabby ! 
But the heads and tusks of boars, 

And the eclls 

Hung all round with the fells 
Of the fallow-deer. 

And then what cheer! 

Wh'it jolly, fat friars^ 

Silting round the great, imring tires, 
Poaring louder than they, 

With their strong wines, 

And their concubines, 

And never a bell 

With its swagger and swell, 

Galling yon up with a start of afPi-ight 
Jn the dead of night, 

To send you giaimhling down dark stairs, 

To Tuumble your prayers. 

But the cheery crow 
Of cocks in the yard below, 

After daybreak an hour or so, 

And tlie barking of deep-mouthed hounds; 

These are the sounds 

That, instead of hells, salute the ear, 

And then all day 
Up and away 

Througli the forest, hunting the doer! 

Ah, my friends I 1 Tn afi aid iliat here 
You are a little too pious, a little too tarn*' 
And tlie more is the shame. 

'Tis the greatest folly 
Not to be jolly; 

That ’s wliat I think ! 

Come, drink, drink, 

Drink, and die game ! 

Monh. And your Abbot ‘W hat’s-his-name f 
Inidfer. Abelard. 

Monh. Did he drink hard ? 
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tdtcifer. 0, no ! Not he ! 

Ho wafl a dry ol .1 follow, 

Without jnieo enough to get thoroiiglily tdrIIow, 
There he stood, 

Lowering at us in sullen mood. 

As if he liad come into Brittany 
Jiist to reform our brotherhood! 

A roar of laughter. 

But you see 
lb never would do ! 

For some of us h)u;w a thing or two, 

In the Abbey of ?:^b. Hildas da llhuys ! 

For instance, the gi eat ado 
With old hhilbert’s niece, 

The young and lovely Hclolsel 
Frkiv John. vSiop there, if you ]>lease, 

Till we drink the fair Heloised 
{ilriuJcmfj and i'hoiilhirj). Holoisel Hdoisei 

The Oha]>el-heU tolls. 

LuiAfer {start (ihj). What is that bell for? Arc y<ni such 
asses 

As to kcu [) up the fashiosi of midnight mnsscis? 
i Friar ( hithbcrL It is only a p(K>r, unfortunate bioihor, 

I Who is gifted wnth niont miraculous powers 

j Of getting up at all soi'to of liours, 

} And, hy way of (umanfa^ and Christian meekness, 

j Of crecj)iufT s’b uFy «.nt of his cell, 

To talv<^ a [••!'{ . 1 '. :!. j. Iddeous bell; 

1 So that all the monks wlio are lying awake 

May murmur some kind of prayer i'or his sake, 

I Ami ada] .led to his ]>e<mliar weakness ! 

5 Friar John. I'koiii fralLy and fall — 

All. Good Lord, deliver us ail! 

. Friar Cuihbcrt. And before tiic bell for matins sounds, 

He takes Ids lantern, and goes the rounds, 
hia.sliiug it into our sleepy eyes, 

Merely to say it is time to arise. 

But enougli of that. Go on, if you please, 

With your stoiy about »St Gildas do llhuys. 

Lucifer. Well, it finally came to pass 
, Tliat, half in fun and lialf in malice, 

0]ie {Sunday at ]Mass 

We put some poison iTito the chalice. 

But, either hy accident or design, 

Peter Abelard kept away 
From the chapel that day. 

And a poor, young friar, who in his stead 
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Drank the sacramental wine, 

Fell on the steps t)f the altar, deiirl ! 

But look, do you see at the window th<‘.ro 
That face, with a look of grief and despair. 

That gliastly face, as of one in pain ? 

Monka. AVho? wliere? 

I.udfcr. Ah I spoke, it vanished away again. 

Friar CiUhbcrt. It is tliat nefarious 
Siebald the Befectorarius. 

That fellow is always playing tlie scout, 
Creeping and j)ec})ing and jjrowling about , 

And then he regales 

Tlie vVbbot with scandalous tales. 

Lucifer. A spy in the convent? One of tho brothers 
Telling scandalous talcs of the others ? 

Out upon liim, tho lazy loon ! 

1 would put a stop to that pretty soon, 

In a way he should rue it, ^ 

blow shall we do it'^ 

Ludpr. Do you, brother Paul, 

Creep under tho window, close to the wall, 

And open it suddenly when I call. 

Then seize tlie villain hy t he hair, 

And hold him there, 

And punish him soundly, once for ail 
JPr/ar Cidhbcrt As St Dunstan of old. 

We arc told. 

Once caught the Devil hy the nose 1 
Lucifer. Ha ! iia! that story is very clover. 

But has no foundati* >n whatsoever. 

(iuick ! for I sec his face again 
Claring in at the window pane; 

Now ! now ! and do not spare yimr blows. 


All Paul, opens the whichw suddenly, and seizes Siubaijx 
They heat him. 

Friar Fiehuld. Help ! help ! are you going to siay me 
Friar PauL That will teach you again to betray me ! 
Friar Siebald. Mercy ! mercy ! 

Friar Paul {shoutiny and heathy), 

Buinpas bcllomm loriim, 

Yim confer amomm 
Morum verorum, roruin 
Tu plena polorum 1 

Lucifer. Who stands in the doorway yonder 
Stretching out his trembling hand, 

J ust an Abelard used to stand 
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The flafsli of his keen, black eyes, 

Forerunning the thunder ? 

The Monies {in confusion). The Abbot ! the Abbot ! 
Friar OutMert. And what is the wonder ! 

He seems to have taken you by surprise. 

Fnar Francis. Hide the great ilagun 
From the eyes of the dragon ! 

Fiiar Cuihhcri. Full the brown hood over your face i 
This will bring us into disgrace I 
Allot. AVhat means this revel and carouse.^ 

Is this a tavern and drinking- house? 

Are you Christian monies, or heathen devils, 

To pollute this convent with your revels i 
Were Peter Damian still upon earth, 

To be shocked by such ungodly luirth, 

lie would write your names, with ])en of gall. 

In his Look of Gomoruih, one and all ! 

Away, you drunkards I to your cells, 

• And pray till you hear the matin-bells; 

You, Brother Francis, and you, Bi'otlier P.iul I 

And jis a Xicnanee mark eacli prayer 

With tlio scourge upon your shoulders bare : 

N'othing atones for such a sin 

But the' blood that follows the discipline. 

And you. Brother Ciithbert, come with me 
Alone into the sacristy ; 

You, wdio should be a gui<le to your brothers, 

And are ten times worse than all the otliers, 

P^r you I ’ve a draught that has long been browing, 
You slrill do a penance worth the doing! 

Away to your prayers, then, one and all ! 

1 w onder the very convent wall 

Does not cruud)le and crush you in its fall 1 


The iicUjhbourbig Nanncrg. The Abbess Thmincari) sttlbuj vnth 
Elsie in the moonfight. 

Jrmingard. The niglit is silent, the wind is still. 

The moon is looking from yonder hill 
Dowm ujjon convent, and grove, and garden; 

'^riie clouds have passed awaiy from her face, 
i^javiiig behind them no son owful trace, 

Only the tender and quiet grace 

‘>t one, whose heart has been healed witli ptu don! 

And such am I. My soul within 

Was dark with passion and soiled with sin. 

But now its wounds are healed again; 

Grone are the anguish, the tenor, and pain; 
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For across that desolate land of woe, 

O’er whose binr^ing sands I was forced to go, 

A wind from heaven began to blow; 

And all my being trembled and shooh, 

As the leaves of tlie tree, or the grass of the held 
And I was lienlcd, as the sich are heah’d, 

AVLon fanned hy the leaves of iho IToly l>')oh ! 

As thou sittest in the moonlight there, 

Its gl(*ry flooding thy golden hair, 

An<l the only darkness that which lies 
In the hannied <-,hnnil)('rs of thine eyes, 

I fool my Bonl di-awn unto thcc, 

Srrangoly, and strongly, and more and more, 

As to one I have known and loved before; 

i^or every sf>ul is akin to me 

Tiiut dwells in lli*o land of myslory ! 

1 am the Lady Trmingard, 

Lorn of a noble lace and name! • 

Many a wandering Snahian bard, 

Wlio'^o life was dienry, and bleak, and hard, 

Has found throngh me the way to fame, 

Lriof and ];right were thovse days, and ihe night 
Which followed was full of a l(iri<l light. 

Love, that of every woman’s heart. 

Will Ii.ive the whole, and not a i>art, 

That is to hor. in Natnia^’s ]flan, 

More than an)I>ilion is to niai), 

Jler light, tier life, her very l)reath, 

Wiih no alteimntive hut death, 
k’onnd mo a maiden soft .and young, 

Just from the convent’s cloistered Bchoo], 

A nd seated on iny lowly stool, 

Attentive while the minsf rels sung. 

fbdlant, graceful, gentle, tall. 

Fairest, noblest, best ('f all, 

Was 'Walter of the "^'op'lweid- 
And, whatsoever may betide, 
iStill 1 think of him with pride! 

Mis song was of (he sumtiua t.im*-, 

The very biiaF -ang in hi.s rhynie; 

Hdie sunshine, (he d(‘li< iens air. 

The fnigrance of th<^ {lowers, woi'e there; 

And 1 grew rc.-'tk .ss as 1 lit. ‘ud, 
llestless and bnoyani as a Liru, 

Down soft, aoj'ial emrents sailing. 

O’er blosHomt'd orehards, and holds in bloom 
And through the momentary gloom 
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Of shadows o’er the landscape trailing, 
Yielding and borne I knew not where. 
But feeling resistance unavailing. 

And thus, unnoticed and apart, 

And more by accident than choice, 

I listened to that siiiglc voice 
Until the chambers of my heart 
Were filled with it by night and day 
One night,-- it was a night in IVFay, — 
Witliin the garden, unawares. 

Under the blossoms in the gh'om, 

I heard it utter my own name. 

With protestations and Avild prayers; 
And it rang through me, and became 
Like the arcliangel’s tnmii) of doom, 
\Vhich the soul hears, and must obey 
And mine arose as from a tomb. 

My former life noAv seemed to me 
Such as hereafter death may be, 

When in the great Eternity 
We shall awake and find it day. 

It was a dream, and would not stay; 

A dream, that in a single night 
Faded and vanished out of sight. 

My father’s anger followed fast 
This passion, as a freshening bhist 
Seeks out and fans tlu^ fire, whoso j age 
It may increase, but not assuage. 

And he exclaimed : No wandering haul 
Shall Aviu thy hand, 0 Irmingaid! 

For Avhieh I’rinco Henry of Iluheiieok 
By mossenger and letter saios.” 

Gently, but firmly, I i-epliod: 

“ Henry of Hoheneck I discM,rd! 

Never the band of Irmhignrd 

Shall lie in his as ilie hand of a bride! '' 

Tliis said J, Waltei-, for tby sake; 

This said 1, for I could not clioose. 

Aftei' a pause, my fatlu r sjiako 
In that cold and <leliberate tone 
Which turns the hearer into stone. 

And seems itself the act to be 

That follows Avitb such dread certainty; 

“ This, or the cloister and the veil!” 

No other words than the. o he fill'd, 

But they were like a fuueral wait; 

Mv life was ended, iiiy h«, rt was dea?l 
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That night from the castle-gate went down, 

With silent, slow, and stealthy pace. 

Two shadows, mounted on shadowy steeds, 

Taking the narrow path that leads 
Into the forest dense and brown. 

In the leafy darkness of the i)lace. 

One could not distinguish form nor face, 

Only a bulk without a shape, 

A darker shadovv iu the shade; 

One scarce could say it moved or stayed 
Thus it was we made our escape ! 

A foaming brook, with many a hound, 

Followed us like a play fid hound; I 

Then leaped before ns, and in the hollow | 

Taused, and waited for us to follow, \ 

And seemed im])atient, and afraid \ 

That our tardy flight should be betr:iyed I 

Dy the sound our horses’ hoof-beats made. 

And when we reached the plain below, ' ^ | 

Wo })a\ised a moment and drew rein \ 

To look back at the castle again; J 

And we saw the windows all a-glow i 

With lights, that were passing to and fro; \ 

Our hearts ivith terror ceased to beat; [ 

The brook crept silent to our feet; i 

We knew what most wo feared to know. j 

Then suddenly horns began to blow; 

And we hoard a shout, and a heavy tramp 
And our horses snorted in tlie damp 
Night-air of the meadows ^p’ceii and wide. 

And iu a moment, side by side, 

So close, they must have seemed but one, 

The shadows across the moonlight run. 

And another came, and swept bcdiind, 

Like the shadow of clouds before the wind 

How I remember that breathless flight 
Acro.ss the moors, in the snmmci' night! 

IIow under our feet the long, white load, 

Baekwai'd like a river flowed, 

Sweeping with it fences and hedges, 

\\Tdlst further away, and overhead, 

Paler than I, with fear and dread, 

The moon fled with us, as we fh',d 
Along the forest’s jagged edges ! 


All this I can remember well ; 
But of what afterwards befeU 
I nothing fui-ther can recall 
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Than a blind, desperate, headlong fallj 
The rest is a blank and darkness all. 

When I awoke out of this swoon, 

The sun was shining, not the moon, 

Making a cross upon the wall 

With the bars of my windows narrow and tall; 

And I prayed to it, as I had been wont to pray, 

From early childhood, day by day, 

Each morning, as in bed 1 lay ! 

I was lying again in my own room ! 

And I thanked God, in my fever and pain, 

That those shadows on the midnight plain 
AVere gone, and could not come again I 
I struggled no longer with my doom/ 

This happened many years ago. 

I left my father’s home to come. 

Like Cabhorine to her martyrdom. 

For blindly I esteemed it so. 

And when I heard the convent door 
Hehiud me close, to ope no more, 

I felt it smite me like a blow. 

I’hrough all my limbs a shudder nvn, 

And on rny bruised spirit fell 
The dampness of my narrow cell 
As night-air on a wounded man. 

Giving intolerable paiu. 

But now a better life began. 

I felt the agony decrease 

By slow degrees, then wholly cease. 

Ending in perfect rest and xioace ! 

It was not ax)athy, nor dulncss. 

That weighed and jjressed ni)on ray brain 
But the same passion 1 had given 
To earth before, now turned to heaven 
With all its overflowing fulmiss. 

Alas ! the world is full of peril ! 

The i)ath that runs through the fairest me id 
On the sunniest side of the valley, leads 
Into a region bleak and sterile ! 

Alike in the high-bom and the lowly, 

The will 18 feeble, and jmssion strong. 

We cannot sever right from wrong. 

Some falsehood inragles with all truth; 

Nor is it strange the heart of youth 
Should waver and comprehend hut slowl^^ 

The things that are holy iind unh-^Iy . 
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But in this sacred and calm retreat, 

We are all well and safely shielded 
From winds that How, and waves that beat, 
From the cold, and rain, and blighting heat, 
To ^hich the strongest hearts have yielded, 
Here we stand as the Virgins Seven, 

For our celestial bridegroom yearning; 

Dur hearts are lamps for ever burning, 

With a steady and unwavering flame. 

Pointing upward, for ever the same, 

Steadily upward toward the Heaven ! 

The moon is hidden behind a cloud ; 

A sudden darkness fills the room, 

And thy deep eyes amid the gloom, 

Shine like jewels in a shroud. 

On the leaves is a sound of falling rain; 

A bird, awakened in its nest. 

Gives a faint twitter of unrest, 

Then smooths its plumes and sleeps again. 

No other sounds than these I hear; 

The hour of midnight must he near. 

Thou art o’erspent with the day’s fatigue 
Of riding many a dusty league; 

Sink, then, gently to thy slumher; 

Mo so many cares encumber, 

So many ghosts, and forms of fright. 

Have started from their graves to-night. 

They have driven sleep from mine eyes away : 
I will go down to the chapel and pray. 


A Cwercd Bridge at Lucerne. 

Piince Henry , God’s bles.sing on the architects who build 
The bridges o’er swift rivers and abysses 
Before impassable to human feet. 

No less than on the builders of cathedrals. 

Whose iriassive walls are biidges thrown across 
The dark and terrible abyrs of Death. 

Well lias the name of Pontifex been given 
Unto the Church’s head, as the chief builder 
And arch'tect of the invisible bridge 
That leads from eai'th to heaven. 

Ehie. How dark it grows ' 

What are these paintings on the walls around us? 

Prmce Henry, The Dance Macabar ! 

Eldc, What? 
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Prince JUnwy. The Dance ol Death 1 

All that go to and fro must look upon it, 

Mindful of what they shall be, while beneath, 

Among the wooden piles, the turbulent river 
Itushes, impetuous as the river of life, 

With (hmpling eddies, ever green and bright. 

Save where the shadow of this bridge falls on it. 

FMe, 0, yea ! I see it now ! 

Prince Henry. The grim musician 

Leads all men through the mazes of that dance. 

To different sounds in different measures moving ; 
Sometimes he plays a lute, sometimes a drum. 

To tempt or teiTify. 

Elide. AVhat is this picture? 

Prince Uenry. It is a young man singing to a nun. 

Who kneels at her devotions, but in kneeling 
Turns round to look at him; and Death, meanwhile, 

Is ])uttmg out the candles on the altar 1 

ElMc. Ah, what a pity ’tia that she should listen 
Unto such songs, when in her orisons 
She might have heard in heaven the angels singing ! 

Prinoc Henry. Here he has stolen a jester’s cap and bcUs, 

And dances with the Queen. 

Elsie. A foolish jest! 

Prince Henry. And hero the heart of the new-wedded wife, 
Coming fi'om church with her beloved lord. 

He startles with the rattle of his drum. 

Elsie. Ah, that is sad ! And yet perhaps ’tis best 

That she should die, with all the sunshine on her, 

And all the benedictions of the moniing, 

Before this alllueuce of golden light 
Shall fade into a cold and clouded gray, 

Then into darkness ! 

Prince Henry. Under it is written. 

Nothing but death shall separate thee and me 1 ” 

Elsie. And what is this, that follows close upon it? 

Prince Henry. Death, playing on a dulcimer. Behind him^ 

A poor old vroman, with a rosary, 

Uollows the sound and seems to wish her feet 
Were swifter to o’ertake him. Underneath, 

The inscription reads, “ Better is Death than Life.” 

J'Uk. Better is Death than Life ! Ah yes I to thousands 
Death plays upon a dulcimer, and sings 
That song of consolation, till the air 
Rin^s with it, and they cannot choose but follow 
Whither he leads. And not the old alone, 

Bat the young also hear it, and are still 

Prince Hewry, Tes, in their sadder moments. *Tifl the sound 
CM' their own hearts they hear, half full of tears, 
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WHoh are like crystal cups, half filled with water, 
Responding to the pressure of a finger 
With music sweet and low and melancholy. 

Let us go forward, and no longer stay 
In this great picture-gallery of Death ! 

I hate it ! ay, the veiy thought of it ! 

Ekie. Why is it hateful to you? 

Prince Jleni'y. For the reason 

That life, and all that speaks of life, is lovely. 

And death, and all that speaks of death is hateluL 

Elsie. The grave itself is but a covered bridge, 

Leading from light to light, through a brief darkness ! 

Pnnee Henry {emerginy from the hridgi). I breathe again mow 
freely ! Ah, how pleasant 
To come once more into the light of day, 

Out of that shadow of death ! To hear again 
The hoof-beats o£ our horses on firm ground. 

And not upon those hollow j)lauks, resounding 
With a sepulchral echo, like the clods • 

On coffins in a churchyard ! Yonder lies 
The Lake of the Four Forest-Tov/ns, apparelled 
In light, and lingering, like a village maiden, 

Hid in the bosom of her native mountains. 

Then pouring all her life into another’s, 

Changing her name and being ! Overhead, 

Shaking his cloudy tresses loose in air, 

Rises Pilatus, with his windy pines. 

They pass on. 

The DeviTs Bridge. Prince Henry and Elsie crossing, with 
attendants. 

Guide. This bridge is called the Devil’s Bridge. 

With a single arch, from ridge to ridge, 

Ijb leaps across the terrible cliasm 
Yawning beneath us, black and deep, 

As if, m some convulsive spasm. 

The summits of the hills had cracked, 

And made a road for the cataract, 

That raves and rages down the steep ! 

Lucifer {under the bridge). Ha J ha ! 

Gui^. Never any bridge but this 

Could stand across the wild abyss; 

All the rest, of wood or stone. 

By the Devil’s hand were overtlirowa. 

He toppled crags from the precipice, 

And whatsoe’er was built by day 
In the night was swept away; 

None could stand but this alone. 
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LxjudiftT (wider ike hndge). Ha ! ha ! 

Owide. I showed you in the valley a boulder 
Marked with the imprint of his shoulder ; 

As he was bearing it up this way, 

A peasant, passing, cried, “ Herr J 6 1 *' 

And the Devil dropped it in his fright, 

And vanished suddenly out of sight. 

Ludfer {wider the hridge). Ha ! ha ! 

Guide, Abbot Giraldua of Einsiedel, 

For pilgrims on their way to Rome, 

Built this at last, with a single arch. 

Under which, on its endless march, 

Runs the river, white with foam, 

Like a thread through the eye of a neeMllo, 

And the Devil promised to let it stand, 

Under compact and condition 

That the first living tiling which crossed 

Should be surrendered into his hand, 

And bo beyond redemption lost. 

Lucifer (undei' the bridge). Hal ha! perdition! 

Guide. At length the bridge being all completed, 

The Abbot, standing at its head. 

Threw across it a loaf of bread, 

Which a hungry dog sprang after. 

And the rocks re-echoed with peals of laughter, 

To see the Devil thus defeated I 

^%ey pass on. 

Ludfer (under the bridge). Ha I ha I defeated ! 

For journej^s and for crimes like this 
I let the bridge stand o’er the abyss I 

The St Gothard Pass. 

Prifnee Henry. This is tho highest point. Two ways 
the rivers 

Leap down to different seas, and as they roll 
Grow deep and still, and their majestic presence 
Becomes a benefaction to the towns 
They visit, wandering silently among them. 

Like patriarchs old among their shining tents. 

Elsie. How bleak and bare it is ! Nothing but mosses 
Grow on these rocks. 

Prince Ileniy. Yet are they not forgotten, 

Beneficent Nature sends tho mists to feed them. 

Elsie. See yonder little cloud, that, borne aloft 
So tenderly by the wind, floats fast away 
Over the snowy peaks? It seems to me 
The body of St Cathejine, borae by angels) 
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Prince Mmry. Thou art St Catherine, and invisible angels 
Bear thee across these chasms and precipices, 

Lest thou shouldst dash thy feet against a stone ! 

Elde. tVould I were borne unto my grave, as she was, 

Upon angelic shoulders I Even now 
I seem uplifted by them, light as air ! 

What sound is that? 

Prince Hen/ry. The tumbling avalanches 1 

EUie, How awful, yet how beautiful ! 

Prince Henry, These are 

The voices of the mountains! Thus they ope 
Their snowy lips, and speak unto each other. 

In the primeval language, lost to mau. 

Elde, What land is this that spreads itself beneath us? 
Prince Ue/nry. Italy 1 Italy! 

Elde. Land of the JIadonna I 

How beautiful it is ! It seems a garden 
Of Paradise 1 « 

Prince Heni*y. Nay, of Gethsemane 

To thee and rne, of passion and of prayer ! 

Yet once of Paradise. Long years ago 
I wandered as a youth among its bowers, 

And never from my heart has faded quite 
Its memory, that, like a summer sunset, 

Encircles with a ring of purple light 
All the horizon of my youth. 

Guide. 0 friends ! 

The days are short, the way before us long; 

We must not linger, if we think to reach 
The inn at Belinzona before vespers I 

They pass on. 

At the foot of the Alps. A halt under the trees at noon. 

Prince Henry. Here let us pause a moment in the ti embling 
Sliadow and sunshine of the road-side trees, 

And, our tired horses in a group assembling, 

Inhale long draughts of this delicious breeze. 

Our fleeter steeds have distanced our attendants; 

They lag behind us wdth a slower pace ; 

We will await them under the gi-eeii peudani'? 

Of the gi-eat willows in this shady place. 

Ho, Barbarossa I how thy mottled haunches 
Sweat with this canter over hill and glade ! 

Stand still, and let these overhanging branches 
Fan thy hot sides and comfort thee with shade ! 

Side. What a delightful landscape spreads before uk, 

Marked with a whitewashed cottage here and t here ! 
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And, in luxuriant gaiianda drooping o'er us, 

Blossoms of grape-vines scent the sunny air. 

Fiince Hen'i'y, Hark f what sweet sounds are those whose 
accents holy 

Fill the warm noon with music sad and svnje: 

Elsie. It is a hand of pilgrims, moving slowly 
On their long journey with uncovered feet. 

Pilgrims {chawiting the Hymn of St IIildel)ert). 

Me receptet Sion ilia, 

Sion David urbs tranquilla, 

Cujus faber auctor lucis, 

Cujus portae lignum crucis, 

Cujus claves lingua Petri, 

Cujus cives semper laoti, 

Cujus muri lapis vivus, 

Cujus custos Rex festivus! 

i ’ 

I Lucifer {as a Fnar in the procession)^ 

I Here am I, too, in the pious band, 

’ In the gaih of a barefooted Carmelite dressed I 

j The soles of my feet are as hard and tanned 

I As the conscience of old Poj)e Hildebrand, 

I The Holy Satan, who made the wives 

1 Of the bishops lead such shameful lives. 

: All day long I beat my breast, 

I And chaunt with a most particular zest 

j The Latin hymns, which I understand 

Quite as well, I think, as the rest. 

And at night such lodging in barns and sheds, 

Such a hurly-burly in country inns. 

Such a clatter of tongues in empty heads, 

Such a helter-skelter of prayers and sins 1 
Of aU the contrivances of the time 
For sowing broadcast the seeds of crime, 

I There is none so pleasing to mo and mine 

As a pilgrimage to some far-off shrine 1 
Prince Henry. If from the outward man judge tne inner 
And cleanliness is godliness, I fear 
A hopeless rei)robato, a hardened sinner, 

Must be that Carmelite now passing near. 

Lucifer. There is my German Prince again. 

Thus far on his journey to Salem, 

And the lovesick girl, whose heated brain 
Is sowing the cloud to reap the rain; 

But it ’s a long road that has no turn ) 

Let them quietly hold their way. 
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I Lave also a part in tLe play. | 

But, first, I must act to my heart’s content 

This mummery and this merriment, | 

And drive this motley flock of sheep 

Into the fold, where di*ink and sleep 

The jolly old friars of Benevent. 

Of a truth, it often provokes me to laugh 
To see these beggars hobble along. 

Lamed and maimed, and fed upon chaff, 

Chanting their wonderful i)iff and paff, 

And, to Tiiake up for not understanding the song, 

Singing it fiercely, and wild, and strong ! 

Were it not for my magic garters and staff. 

And the goblets of goodly wine I quaff. 

And the mischief I make in tho idle throng, 

I should not continue the husiness long. 

Pilyrims (cJaiuntiny), 

In hftc urbe, lux solemiis, « 

Ver cctemum, pax perennis ; 

In hdc odor im])lens cselos. 

In li^lc semper iestum melos! 

Prince Henry. Do you observe that monk among tho L'air, ; 

Who pours from his groat throat tho roaring bass, ' 

Asa cathednd sjjout pours out tho lain, | 

And tliis way turns his rubicund, round face ? 1 

Elsie, it is the same who, on the Stnxsburg square. 

Preached to the people in the open air. 

Piince J/em'y. And he has crossed o’er mounkiin, field, and fob. 

On that good steed, that seems to bear him well, 

The hackney of tlie Friars of Orders Gray, 

Hia own stout legs I He, too, was in the play, 

Both as King Herod and Ben Israel, 

Good morrow. Friar ! 

Friar Cuthbert. Good morrow, noble Sir 1 

Prince Henry. I speak in Gorman, for, unless I err, 

You are a German. 

Friar CiUhbert. I cannot gainsay you. 

But by what instinct, or what secret sign, 

Meeting me here, do you straightway divine 
That northward of tho Alps my country lies ? 

Prince Henry. Your accent, like St Peter’s, would betray you, 

Did not your yellow beai’d and your blue eyes. 

Moreover, we have seen your face before. 

And heard you preach at the Cathedral door 
On Easter Sunday, in the Strasbnrg Square. 

We were among the crowd that gathered there, 

And saw you play the liahbi with great skill. 

Ad if, by leaning o’er so many years 
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To walk with little children, your own will 
Had caught a childish attitude from theirs, 

A kind of stooping in its form and gait, 

And could no longer stand erect and straight. 
"Whence come you now ? 

Fmr CuthlerL From the old monaster}* 

Of Hirschau, in the forest ; being sent 
Upon a pilgrimage to Benevent, 

To see the image of the Virgin Mary, 

That moves its holy eyes, and sometimes speaks, 
And lets the piteous tears run down its cheeks. 

To touch the hearts of the impenitent. 

Pnnce Henry. 0 , had I faith, as in the days gone by, 
That knew no doubt, and feared no mystery ! 
Lucifer {at a distance)* Ho, Cuthbert ! Friar Cuthbert ! 
Friar CuthlerL Farewell, Prince ! 

I cannot stay to argue and convince. 

PHnce Henry. This is indeed the blessed Mary’s land ! 

• Virgin and Mother of our dear Redeemer; 

All hearts are touched and softened at her name; 


I 


i 

I 



Alike the bandit, with the bloody hand. 

The priest, the prince, the scholjir, and the ])ea8ant5 
The man of deeds, the visionary di earner. 

Pay homage to her as one ever iDresent 1 
And even as children, who have much oflendijd 
A too-indulgent father, in great shame, 

Penitent, and yet not daring unattended 
To go into his at the gate 

Speak wicn their sister, and eonliding wait, 

Till she goes in before and intercedes ; 

So men, repenting of their evil deeds, 

And yet not venturing rashly to draw near 
With their requests au angry father’s ear, 

Offer to her their prayers and their confession, 

And she, for them in heaven makes intereession. 
And if our Faith had given us nothing more 
Than this example of all womanhood, 

So mild, so merciful, so strong, so good, 

So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure. 

This were enough to j)rovo it higher and truer 
Than all the creeds the world had kiioum before, 

Pilyrims {chaunliny afar ({ff ). 

Urbs coclestis, urbs beata. 

Supra iietram collocata, 

Urbs in portu satis tuto 
De longinqno te aaluto, 

To saluto, te suspiro, 

Te affecto te i-equiro 1 
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The lim at Genoa, A tetrace overlooHnff the aea. Night, 

Prince Henry. It is the sea, it is the sea, 

In all its vague immensity, 

Fading and darkening in the distance ! 

Silent, majestical, and slow, 

The white ships haunt it to and fro 
With all their ghostly sails unfurled. 

As phantoms from another world 
Haunt the dim confines of existence I 
But ah 1 how few can comprehend 
Their signals, or to what good end 
From land to land they come and go.' 

Upon a sea more vast and dark 
The spirits of the dead embark. 

All voyaging to unknown coasts. 

We wave our farewells from the shore, 

And they depart and come no more. 

Or come as jjkantoms and as ghosts. « 

Above the darksome sea of death 
Looms the great life that is to be, 

A land of cloud and mystery, 

A dim mirage, with shapes of men 
Long dead, and passed beyond our ken. 
Awe-struck we gaze, and hold our breath 
Till the fair pageant vanisheth, 

Leaving us in perplexity, 

And doubtful whether it has been 
A vision of the world unseen. 

Or a bright image of our own 
Against the sky in vapours thrown. 

Lucifer {singing from the sea). Thou didst not make it 
thou canst not mend it. 

But thou hast the power to end it. 

The sea is silent, the sea is discreet. 

Deep it lies at thy very feet; 

There is no confessor like unto Death 1 
Thou canst not see him, but he is near; 

Thou neodest not whisper above thy breath- 
And he will hear; 

He will answer the questions. 

The vague surmises and suggestions. 

That fill thy soul with doubt and fear 1 
’Prince Henry. The fisherman, who lies alloat, 

With shadowy sail, in yonder boat, 

Is singing softly to the HightI 
But do I comprehend aright 
The meaning of the words he sung 
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So sweetly in his nath^e tongue? 

Ah, yes 1 the sea is still and deep. 

All things within its bosom sleep • 

A single step, and all is o’er; 

A plunge, a bubble, and no more; 

And thou, dear Elsie, wilt be free 
From martyrdom and agony. 

Elm (commg from her chamber ujpm the terrace.). The 
night is calm and cloudless. 

And still as still can be, 

And the stars come forth to listen 
To the music of the sea. 

They gather, and gather, and gather. 

Until they crowd the sky. 

And listen, in breathless silence. 

To the solemn litany. 

It begins in rocky caverns. 

As a voice that chaunts alone 
« To the pedals of the organ 
In monotonous undertone ; 

And anon from shelving beaches. 

And shallow sands beyond. 

In snow-white robes uj>rising 
The ghostly choirs respond. 

And sadly and unceasing 
The mournful voice sings on, 

. And the snow-white choirs still answer 
Christe eleison ! 

Prince Ucimj. Angel of God! thy finer sense perceives 
Celestial and x>erpetual harmonies ! 

Thy purer soul, that trembles and believes. 

Hears the archangers triimxiet in the breeze, 

And where the forest rolls, or ocean heaves, 
Cecilia’s organ sounding in the seas, 

And tongues of lu-oiihets sx)eaking in the leaves. 
But T hear discord only and despair. 

And whispers as of demons in the air 1 

AT SEA. 

/ 1 Padrone. The wind uxion our quarter lies, 

-And on before the freshening gale. 

That fills the snow-white lateen sail. 

Swiftly our light felucca flies. 

-Around, the billows burst and foam; 

They lift her o’er the sunken rock. 

They beat her sides with many a shock, 

And then upon their flowing dome 
They xDoise her, like a v/eathercock I 
Between us and tbe western skies 
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The hills of Corsica arise; 

Eastward, in yonder long, blue line, 

The summits of the Apennine, 

And southward, and still far away, 

Salerno, on its sunny bay. 

You cannot seo it, where it lies. 

Pnnce lleni'y. Ah, would that never more mine eyes 
Might see its towers by night or day ! 

EMe. Boliind us, dark and awfully, 

There comes a cloud out of tho sea. 

That bears the form of a hunted doer, 

With hide of brown, and hoofs of black, 

And antlers laid upon its back, 

And fleeing fast and wild waih fear. 

As if tlie hounds were on it.s track ! 

Prince If envy, Lo ! w'hile we gaz;o, it breaks and falle 
In sbapcless masses, like the walls 
(’)f a burnt city. Broad and red 
The fires of the det^condiug sun • 

Glare through the windows, and o’erhead. 

Athwart the va])0ur3, den.se and dun, 

Long shafts of ellvejy light arise, 

Like rafters that support the skies ! 

Elsie. See! from its summit the lurid levin 
Flashes downward without warning, 

As Lucifer, son of the morning, 

Fell from the battlements of lieaven ! 

U Padrone. I must entreat you, friends, below ! 

The angry storm begins to blow, 

For the weather changes with the moon. 

All tliis moi iiing, imtil noon, 

We had baflUng wduds, and sudden flaws 
Struck the sea with their cat’s-i)av/8. 

Only a little hour ago 
I was whisiling to Saint Autonio 
For a cax)ful of wind to fill our sail, 

And instead ox a breeze he has sent a gale. 

Last niglit I saw St Filina's stars. 

With their glimmering lantcrins, all at jilay 
On the tops of the masts and the tips of tho spam,. 
And I knew we should have foul weather to-day. 
Cheerly, my hearties ! yo heave ho I 
Brad u]» the mainsail, and lot her go 
As the winds will and Saint Antonio! 

Do you see that Livomese felucca, 

That vessel to the windward yonder, 

Running with her gunwale under f 
I was looking when the wand o'ertook her. 
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She had all sail set, and the only wonder 
Is, that at once the strength of the blast 
Did not carry away her mast, 

Sh^ is a galley of the Gran Dtica, 

That, through the fear of the Algerines, 
Convoys those lazy brigantines. 

Laden with wine and oil from Lucca. 

Kow all is ready, high and low; 

Blow, blow, good Saint Antonio 1 

Ha ! that is the first dash of the rain, 

With a sprinkle of spray above the rails, 

J ust enough to moisten our sails, 

I And make them ready for the strain. 

See how she leaps, as the blasts o’eitake her. 
And speeds away with a bone in her mouth ! 
How keep her head toward the south, 
i And there is no danger of bank or breaker, 

j B With the breeze behind ns, on we go; 

I Hot too much, good Saint Antonio 1 


The School of Salerno. A tmrelUng SchoJasitc affixing his Theses fc 
^he gate of the College. 

Scholastic. There, that is my gauntlet, my banner, my shield. 
Hung up as a eluilleuge to all the field I 
One hundred and twenty-five i)ropositioiis, 

Which I will maintain with tlie sword of the tongue 
Against all disputants, old and young. 

Let us see if doctors or dialecticians 
Will dare to dispute my definitions, 

I Or attack any one of my learned theses. 

Here stand 1 ; the end shall bo aa God pleases, 
j I think I have proved, by profound researches, 

i The error of all those doctrines so vicious 

j Of the old Areopagite Dionysius, 

That are making such terrible work in the churches, 

By Michael the Stammerer sent from the East, 

And done into Latin by that Scottish bejist, 

Erigena Johannes, who dares to maintain, 

• In the face the truth, the error infernal, 

That the universe is and must De eternal ; 

At first laying down, as a fact fundamental, 

That nothing with God can be accidental ; 

Then asserting that God before the creation 
, Could not have existed, because it is plain 

That, had ho existed, he would have created : 
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Whica is begging the question that sliould be debated, 
And moyeth me less to anger than laughter. 

All nature, he holds, is a respiration 

Of the Spirit of God, who, in breathing, hereafter 

Will inhale it into his bosom again, 

So that nothing but God alone will remain. 

And therein he contradictoth himself ; 

For he opens the whole discussion by stating, 

That God can only exist in creating. 

That question I think 1 have laid on the shelf ! 

He goes out. Two Doctors come in disputing, and followed hy 
Pupils. 

Doetor Serafino. I, with the Doctor Serajdiic, maintain, 

That a word which is only conceived in the brain 
Is a tjq^e of eternal Generation ; 

The spoken word is the Incarnation. 

Doctor Cherulrhio. What do I care fur the Doctor Seraphic, 
With all his wordy chaffer and traffic ? ^ 

Doctor Serafino. You make but a paltry show of resistance ; 

TJniversals have no real existence} 

Doctor Chmibino. Your words are but idle and empty chattel , 
Ideas are eteraally joined to matter ! 

Doctor Serafino. May the Lord have mercy on your position, 
You wretched, wi'angling culler of herbs! 

Doctor Chcrvhino. May he send your soul to eternal perdition, 
For your Treatise on the Irregular Verbs ! 

They msh outfighting. Two Scholars come in. 

First Scholar. Monte Cassino, then, is your College. 

What think you of ours here at Salem ? 

Second Scholar, To tell the truth, I arrived so lately, 

I hardly yet have had time to discern. 

So much, at least, I am hound to acknowledge ; 

The air seems healthy, the buildings sUitely, 

And on the whole I like it greatly. 

First Scholar. Yes, the air is sweet; the Calabrian hills 
Send us down j)iiffs of mountain air ; 

And in summer-time the sea-breeze fills 
With its coolness cloister, and court, and square. 

Then at every season of the year 

There are crowds of guests and travellers here ; 

Pilgrims, and mendicant friars, and traders 
From the Levant, with figs and wine, 

And bands of wounded and sick Crusaders, 

Coming hack from Palestine. 

Second Scholar. And what are the studies you pursue ? 

What is the course you here go through? 

First Scholar. Tlie first three years of the college course 
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Are given to Logic alone, as the source 
Of all that is noble, and wise, and true. 
i^econd Scholar. That seems rather strange, I must confess 
In a Medical School; yet, nevertheless, 

You doubtless have reasons for that, 

Fmt Scholar. 0, yes ! 

For none but a clever dialectician 
Can hope to become a gi’cat physician ; 

That has been settled long ago. 

Logic makes an important part . 

Of the mystery of the healing art ; 

For without it how could you hope to show 
That nobody knows so much as you know ? 

After this there are five years more 
Devoted wholly to medicine. 

With lectures on chirurgical lore, 

And dissections of the bodies of swine, 

As likest the human form divine. 
ecfiid Scholar. What are the books now moat in vogue? 
First Scholar. Quite an extensive catalogue; 

Mostly, however, books of our own; 

As Qariopontus’ Passionarius, 

And the writings of Matthew Platearius; 

And a volume universally known 
As the llegimen of the School of Salem, 

For Robert of Normandy written in terse 
And very elegant Latin verse. 

Each of these writings has its turn. 

And when at length we have finished these. 

Then comes the struggle for degi-ees, 

With all the oldest and ablest critics; 

The public thesis and disputation. 

Question, and answer, and explanation 
Of a passage out of Hippocrates, 

Or Aristotle’s Analytics. 

There the triumphant Magister stands ! 

A book is solemnly placed in his hands, 

On which he swears to follow the rule 
And ancient forms of the good old School, 

To report if any coufectionarius 
Mingles his drugs with matters various, 

And to visit his patients twice a-day. 

And once in the night, if they live in town, 

And if they are poor, to take no pay. 

Having faithfully promised these, 

His head is crowned with a laurel crown; 

, A kiss on his cheek, a ring on his hand, 

The Magister Artium et Physices 

Docs fojth from the school like a lord of the Land 
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And now, as wc have the whole morning before 
Let us go in, if you mate no objection. 

And listen awhile to a learned prelection 
On Marcus Aurelius Cassiodonis. 

, They go in. Enter Lucifer as a Doctor. 

lAieifei', This is the great School of Salem ! 

A land of wrangling and of quarrels, 

Of brains that seethe and hearts that bum, 
"Where every emulous scholar hears. 

In eveiy breath that comes to his ears. 

The rustling of another’s laurels 1 
The air of the place is called salubrious; 

The neighbourhood of Vesuvius lends it 
An odour volcanic, that rather mends it. 

And tlio buildings have an aspect lugubrious 
That inspires a feeling of awe and terror 
Into the heart of the beholder, 

And befits such an ancient homestead of error, 
Whore the old falsehoods moulder and smoulder 
And yearly by many .hundred hands 
Arc carried away, in the zeal of youth, 

And sown like tares, in the field of truth, 

To blossom and ripen in other lands. 

What have we here, affixed to the gate? 

The challenge of some scholastic wight, 

Who wishes to hold a public debate 
On sundry questions wrong or right 1 
Ah, now this is my great delight I 
For 1 have often observed of late 
That such discussions end in a fight. 

Let us see what the learned wag maintains 
W ith such a prodigal waste of brains. 

Reads. 

*• Whether angels in moving from place to plac' 
Pass through the intemiediate sx^ace. 

Whether God himself is the author of evil, 

Or whether that is the work of the Devil. 

\7hen, where, and wherefore Lucifer fell, 

And whether he now is chained in hell.” 

I think I can answer that question well ! 

So long as the boastful human mind 
Consents in such mills as this to grind, 

I sit veiy firmly upon my throne ! 

Of a truth it almost makes me laugh. 

To 500 men leaving the golden grain 
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To gather in piles the pitiful chafiP 

That old Peter Lombard thrashed with his brain, 

To have it caught up and tossed again 

On the horns of the Dumb Ox of Ooiogne 1 

But my guests approach ! There is in the air 
A fragrance, like that of the Beautiful Garden 
Of Paradise, in the days that were 1 
An odour of innocence, and of prayer. 

And of love, and faith that never fails, 

Such as the fresh young heart exhales 
Before it begins to wither and harden 1 
1 cannot breathe such an atmosphere ! 

My soul is filled with a nameless fear, 

That, after all my trouble and pain. 

After all my restless endeavoiu*. 

The youngest, fairest soul of the twain. 

The most ethereal, most divine, 

Will escape from my hands for ever and ever. 

But the other is already mine ! 

Let him live to corrupt his race. 

Breathing among them, with every breath. 
Weakness, selfishness, and the base 
And pusillanimous fear of death. 

I know his nature, and I know 
That of all who in my ministry 
Wander the great earth to and fro, 

And on»my errands come and go. 

The safest and subtlest are such as he. 

Entei' PniNOE Henry and Elsie, loith Attendants. 

Ptince Henry. Can you direct us to Friar Angelo ? 

Lucifer. He stands before you. 

Prince Henry. Then you know our purpose 

I am Prince Henry of Hoheneck, and this 
The maiden that I spake of in my letters. 

Ludjer. It is a very grave and solemn business ! 

We must not be precipitate. Does she 
Without compulsion, of her own free will, 

Consent to this ? 

Prince Henry. .Against all opposition. 

Against all prayers, entreaties, protestations. 

She will not be persuaded. 

Lucifer. That is strange 1 

Have you thought well of it ? 

Side. I come not here 

To argue, but to die. Your business is not 
To question, but to kill me. I am ready. 


JL 
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I am impatient to be gone from here 
Ere any thoughts of earth disturb again 
The spirit of tranquillity within me. 

Prince Henry, Would I had not come herel Would I 

And thou weit in thy cottage in the forest, 

And htidst not known me I Why have I done this? 
Let me go back and die. 

FJmc. It cannot be; 

Not if these cold, flat stones on which we tread 
Were coulters heated wliite, and yonder gateway 
Flamed like a furnace with a sevenfold heat. 

I must fulfil my purpose. 

Prince Henry. I forbid it ! 

Not one step farther. For I only meant 
To put thus far thy courage to the proof. 

It is enough. I, too, have courage to die, 

For thou hast taught me! ^ 

Msic. 0 my Prince ! remember 

Your promises. Lot mo fulfil my errand. 

You do not look on life and death as I do. 

There are two angels, thu-t attend unseen 
Each one of us, and in great books record 
Our good and evil deeds. He who writes down 
The good ones, after every action closes 
His volume, and ascends with it to God. 

The other keeps his dreadfid day-book open 
Till sunset, that we may repent; which doing, 

The record of the action fades away, 

And leaves a line of white across the page. 

Now if my act be good, as I believe. 

It cannot be recalled. It is already 

Sealed up in heaven, as a good deed accomplished. 

The rest is yours. Why wait you? I am ready. 

To her Attendants. 

Weep not, my friends! rather rejoice with me. 

I shall not feel the pain, but shall be gone. 

And you will have another friend in heaven. 

Then start not at the creaking of the door' 

Through which I pass. I see what lies beyond it. , 

To PiiiNi’K Henry. 

And you, 0 prince ! bear back my beniaon 
Unto my father’s house, and all within it. 

This morning in the church I prayed for them, 

After confession, after absolution. 

When my whole soul was white, I prayed for them. 
God will take ofirc of them, they need me not. 
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And in your life let my remembrance linger, 

As something not to trouble and disturb it, 

But to complete it, adding life to life. 

And if at times beside the evening fire 
You see my face among the other facesi, 

Let it not be regarded as a ghost 

That haunts your house, but as a guest that loves ycu. 

Kay, even as one of your own family, 

Without whose presence there were something wanting. 
I have no more to say. Let us. go in. 

Pnnce Henry, Friar Angelo ! I charge you on your life. 
Believe not what she says, for she is mad, 

And comes here not to die, but to be healed. 

Elsie^ Alas! Prince Henry! 

Come with me; this way. 


Elsie goes in iiith Lucifer, nlio thrusts Prince Henry hack and 
closes the door. 


Prince Henry. Gone ! and the light of all my life gone with 
her! 

A sudden darkness falls upon the world ! 

0, wliat a vile and abject thing am I, 

That purchase length of days at such a cost ! 

Not by her death alone, but by the death 
Of all that 's good and true and noble in me ! 

All manhood, excellence, and selLrcsi)ect, 

All love, and faith, and hope, and heart are dead I 
All my divine nobility of nature 
By this one act is forfeited for ever. 

I am a prince in nothing but in name ! 


To the Attendants, 


Why did you let this horrible deed be done!! 

Why did you not lay hold on her, and keep her 
From self-destruction? Angelo! murderer! 

Struggles at the door, hut cannot open it, 

Elsie {within). Farewell, dear Prince ! farewell I 

Prince Henry. Unbar the door! 

Lucifer, It is too late ! 

Prince Heni^. It shall not be too late ! 

They hurst the door open and 7nish in. 


The cottage in the Odenwald. Ursula spinning. Summed' after- 
noon. A table sjjread. 

Ursvla. I have marked it well — it must be true,— 

Death never takes one alone, but two I 
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Wlionever he enters in at a door. 

Under roof of gold or roof of thatch, 

H® always leaves it upon the latch, 

And comes again ere the year is o’er. 

Never one of a household only I 
Perhaps it is a mercy of God, 

Lest the dead there under the sod^ 

In the land of strangers, should be lonely ! 

Ah me 1 I tHinV I am lonelier here ! 

It is hard to go, — hut harder to stay ! 

Were it not for the children, I should pray 
That Death would take ino within the year I 
And Gottlieb I — ^he is at work all day, 

In the sunny field, or the forest murk, 

Btit I know that his thoughts are far away. 

I know that his heart is not in his work ! 

And when he comes home to me at night 
He is not cheery, hut sits and sighs, 

And I seo the great tears in his eyes. 

And try to he cheerful for his sake. 

Only the children’s hearts are light. 

Mine is weary, and ready fco hi'eak. 

God help us! I hope we have done viglit; 

We thought we were acting for the best ! 

Looking through the open door 

Who is it coming under the trees? 

A man, in the piinco’s livery dressed ! 

He looks about him with doubtful face. 

As if uncertain of the place. 

He stops at the bee-hives; — ^now ho sees 
The garden gate; — he is going past! 

Can he bo afraid of the bees? 

No; he is coming in at lastl 

He fills my heart with strange alarm I 

Enter a Forester. 

Forester, Is this the tenant Gottlieb’s farm? 

Urmia. This is his farm, and I his wife. 

Pray sit. What may your business be ? 

Forenter. News from the Prince ! 

Urmia. Of death or life ’ 

Forever. You put your questions eagerly! 

Urmia. Answer me, then 1 How is tho Prince? 

Forester, I left him only two hours since 
Homeward returning down the river, 

As strong and well as if God, the Giver, 

Had given him back his youth again. 

VvBulc, {despamng). Then Elsie, my poor child, is deed! 
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Forester. That, my good woman, I have not said 
Don’t cross the bridge till you come to it, 

Is a proverb old, and of excellent wit. 

Urmia. K®ep me no longer in this pain ! 

F(yre8ter. It is true your daughter is no more; — 

That is, the peasant she was before. 

Urmia. Alas ! I am simple and lowly bred, 

I am poor, distracted, and forlorn. 

And it is not well that you of the court 
Should mock me thus, and make a sport 
Of a joyless mother whose child is dead, 

For you, too, wore of mother bom ! 

Fm'ester, Your daughter lives, and the Prince is well ! 
You will learn ere long how it all befell. 

Her heari for a moment never failed; 

But when they reached Salerno’s gate. 

The Prince’s nobler self prevailed, 

And saved her for a nobler fate. 

• And he was healed, in his despair, 

By the touch of St Matthew’s sacred bones; 
Though I think the long ride in the open air, 
'That pilgrimage over stocks and stones, 

\ In tlie miracle must come in for a share ! 

i Ursula. Virgin 1 who lovest the poor and lowly, 

I If the loud cry of a mother’s heart 

Can ever ascend to where thou art, 

Into thy blessed hands and holy 
Receive my prayer of praise and thanksgiving 
Let the hands that bore our Saviour bear it 
Into the awful presence of God; 

For thy feet with holiness are shod. 

And if thou bearest it he ’wUl hear it. 

Our child who was dead again is living ! 

Forester. 1 did not tell you she was dead; 

If you thought so was no fault of mine; 

At this very moment, while 1 speak, 

They are sailing homeward down the Rhine, 

In a splendid barge with golden prow, 

And decked with banners white and red 
As the colours on your daughter’s cheek. 

They call her the Lady Alicia now; 

For the Prince in Salerno made a vow 
That Elsie only would he wed. 

Urmia. Jesu Maria! what a change! 

All seems to me so weird and strange ! 

Forester. I saw her standing on the deck, 

Beneath an awning cool and shady; 

Her cap of velvet could not hold 
The tresses of her hair of gold, 
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That flowed and floated like the stream. 

And fell in masses down her neck. 

As fair and lovely did she seem 
As in a story or a dream 
Some beautiful and foreign lady. 

And the Prince looked so grand and proud, 

And waved his hand thus to the crowd 
That gazed and shouted from the shore, 

All 4own the river, long and loud. 

Urmia, We shall behold our child once more; 

She is not dead ! She is not dead ! 

God, listening, must have overheard 
The prayers, that, without sound or word, 

Our hearts in secrecy have said ! 

0, bring me to her; for mine ej^es 
Are hungry to behold her face; 

My very soul within me cries ; 

My very hands seem to caress her. 

To see her, gaze at her, and bless her ; 

Dear Elsie, child of God and grace ! 

Goes out toward the (jarden, 

Foi'ester. There goes tlio good woman out of her head ; 
And Gottlieb’s supper is waiting here ; 

A very capacious flagon of beer, 

And a very portentous loaf of bread. 

One would say his giief did not much oppress him. 
Here *s to the health of the Prince, God bless him ! 

He drinhs. 

Ha ! it buzzes and stings like a hornet ! 

And what a scene there, through the door ! 

The forest behind and the garden before. 

And midway an old man of threescore, 

With a wife and children that caress him. 

Let me try still further to cheer and adorn it 
With a merry, echoing blast of my cornet ! 

Goes out, blowing his hom. 


The Castle of Vaut^cig on the Khinc. Prince Henry and Elsie 
standing on the tenace at evening. The sound of hells heard from 
a distance. 

Prince Henry, We are alone. The wedding guests 
Bide down the hill, with plumes and cloaks, 

And Hie descending dark invests 
The Niederwald, and all the nests 
Among its hoar and haunted oaks. 
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What hells are those, that ring so (dow> 

So mellow, musical, and low ? 

Prime Henry. Thejr are the bells of Geisenhoiin, 

That with their melancholy chime 
Ring out the curfew of the sun. 

Ulsie. Listen, beloved. 

Prmce Henry. They are done J 

Bear Elsie 1 many years ago 
Those same soft bells at eventide 
Rang in the ears of Charlemagne, 

As, seated by Fastrada's side 
At Ingelheim, in all bis pride. 

He heard their sound with secret pain, 

Elsie. Their voices only speak to me 
Of peace and deep tranquillity. 

And endless confidence in thee 1 
Pri/nce Henry. Thou knowest the story of her ring, 

How, when the court went back to Aix, 

• Fastrada died ; and how the king 
Sat watching by her night and day. 

Till into one of the blue lakes, 

Which water that delicious land. 

They cast the ring, drawn from her hand; 

And the great monarch sat serene 
And sad beside the fated shore, 

Nor left the land for ever more. 

Elsie. That was true love. 

Prince Henry. For him the queen 

Ne’er did what thou hast done for me. 

Elsie. Wilt thou as fond and faithful be ? 

. Wilt thou so love me after death ? 

PHnee Henry, In life’s delight, in death’s dismay, 

In storm and sunshine, night and day, 

In health, in sickness, in decay, 

Here and hereafter, I am thine I 
Thou hast Fastrada's ring. Beneath 
The calm, blue waters of thine eyes. 

Deep in thy steadfast soul it lies. 

And, undisturbed by this world’s breath. 

With magic light its jewels shine 1 
This golden ring, which thou hast worn 
Upon thy finger since the mom. 

Is but a symbol and a semblance. 

An outward fasliion, a remembrance, 

Of what thou wearest within unseen, 

0 my Fastrada, 0 my queen 1 
Behold! the hill-tops all aglow 
With purple and with amethyst; 

While the whole valley deej) below 
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"li filled^ and seems to overflow, 

With a fast-rising tide of mist. 

The evening air grows damp and chill; 

X«et us go in. 

Elde* Ah, not so soon. 

See yonder fire 1 It is the moon 
Slow rising o’er the eastern hill. 

It glimmers on the forest tips, 

And through the dewy foliage drips 
In little rivulets of light. 

And makes the heart in love with night. 
Prmee Henry. Oft on this terrace, when the day 
Was closing, have I stood and gazed, 

And seen the landscape fade away, 

And the white vapours rise and drown 
Hamlet and vineyard, tower and town. 
While far above the hill-tops blazed. 

But then another hand than thine 
Waa gently held and clasped in mine; 
Another head upon my breast 
Was laid, as thine is now, at rest. 

Why dost thou lift those tender eyes 
« With so much sorrow and surprise? 

A minstrel’s not a maiden’s hand, 

Was that which in my own was pressed. 

A manly form usurped thy place, 

A beautiful, but bearded face. 

That now is in the Holy Land, 

Yet in my memory from afar 
Is shining on us like a star. 

But linger not. For while I speak, 

A sheeted spectre white and tall, 

The cold mist climbs the castle wall, 

And lays his hand upon thy cheek 1 

They go in. 


EPILOaUE. 

VHE TWO BEOOBDINQ ANQSnS ASOBNDINO. 
The Angel of Good Heedsy with closed hook, 
God sent his messenger the rain, 

And said unto the mountain brook, 

** Rise up, and from thy caverns look 
And leap, with naked, snow-white feet, 
From the cool hills into the heat 
Of the broad, arid plain.” 
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God sent his messenger of faith, 

And whispered in the maiden s heart, 

** Rise up, and look from where thou art, 
And scatter with unselfish hands 
Thy freshness on the barren sands 
And solitudes of Death.” 

0 beauty of holiness, 

Of self-forgetfulness, of lowliness i 
0 power of meekness. 

Whose very gentleness and weakness 
Are like the yielding, but iiresistible air! 
Upon the pages 

Of the sealed volume that I bear. 

The deed divine 

Is written in characters of gold, 

That never shall grow old, 

But through all ages 
Bum and shine, 

With soft effulgence 1 
0 God ! it is thy indulgence 
That fills the world with the bliss 
Of a good deed like this 1 

The Angel of Evil Deeds, with (ypen book. 

Not yet, not yet 

la the red sun wholly set, 

But evermore recedes. 

While open still I bear 
The Book of Evil Deeds, 

To let the breathings of the upper air 
Visit its pages and erase 
The records from its face I 
Fainter and fainter as I gaze 
In the broad blaze 
The glimmering landscape shines, 

And below me the black rivej 
Is hidden by wreaths of vapour I 
Fainter and fainter the black lines 
Begin to quiver 

Along the whitening surface of the paper; 
Shade after shade 

The terrible words grow faint and fade, 
And in their place 
Runs a white space ! 

Down goes the simt 
But the soul of one, 
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. Who by repentance 
Has escaped the dreadful sentence, 

Sbines bright below me as I look. 

It is the end 1 
With closed Book 
To God do I ascend. 

Iio I over the moimtain steeps 
A dark, gigantic shadow sweeps 
Beneath my feet ; 

A blackness inwardly brightening 
Whii sullen heat. 

As a storm-cloud lurid with lightning. 

And a cry of lamentation, 

Jlepeated and again repeated, 

Deep and loud 

As the reverberation 

Of cloud answering unto cloud. 

Swells and rolls away in the distance, 0 

As if the sheeted 
Lightning retreated. 

Baffled and thwarted by the wind’s resiedanoe. 

Jt is Lucifer, 

The son of mystery j 

And since God suffers him to be. 

1 ic, too, is God’s minister. 

And labours for some wod 
By us not understood ! 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


Victorian ) 

Htpolito ) 

The Count op Lara | 

Don Carlos i * 

The Archbishop op Toledo. 

A Ordinal. 

Beltran Cruzado 

Bartolom^ Homan 

The Padre Cura of CoADARRAftiA. 

Pedro Crespo 

Pancho 

Francisco 

Chispa ... 

Baltasar . , 

pRECXOSA , 

Angelica . 

Martina .... ... 

Dolores , 


SfMdents of Alcald. 
Gentlemen of Madrid, 


Count of the Gipsies. 

A young Gipsy. 

A lealde. 

Alguacil. 

Lara's Servant. 
ykii/iiavCs Servant 
Innkeeper. 

A Gipsy girl. 

A poor girl. 

The Padre Cura^s Niece. 
Prcciosa's Maid. 


Gipsies, Musicians, d:c. 


ACT I. 

Scene I. The Count of Lara’s Chambers. Night. The Count 
in his di'essiny-gomi, smoking and conversing with Don Carlos. 

La7'a. You were not at the play to-iiiglit, Don Carlos * 
How happened it? ’ 

Pon C. I had engagements elsewhere. 

Pray who was there? 

Lara. Why, all the town and court. 

The house was crowded ; and the busy fans 
Among the gaily-dressed and perfumed ladies 
Fluttered like butterflies among the flowers. 

There was the Countess of Me£na Celi ; 

The Goblin Lady with her Phantom Lover, 
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Hqr Lihdo Don Diego; Doha Sol, 

And Dofia Seralina, and her cousins. 

Dm 6\ What was the play? 

Laura. It was a dull affair; 

One of those comedies in which you see, 

As Lope says, the history of the world 

Brought down from Genesis to the Day of Judgment. 

There were three duels fought in the first act, 

Three gentlemen receiving deadly wounds, 

Laying their hands upon their hearts, and saying, 

** d, I am dead I ’* a lover in a closet. 

An old hidalgo, and a gay Don Juan, 

A Doha Ine;? with a black mantilla, 

Followed at twilight by an unknown lover, 

Who looks intently where he knows she is not ! 

Don 0. Of course, the Prccioaa danced to-night? 

Lara. And never better. Every footstep fell 
As lightly as a sunbeam on the water. 

I think the girl extremely beautiful. 

Dm G. Almost beyond the privilege of woman ! 

I saw her in the Prado yesterday. 

Her step was royal, — queen-like, — and her face 
As beautiful as a saint's in Paradise. 

Lara. May not a saint fall from her Paradiso, 

And be no more a saint? 

Don 0, Why do you ask ? 

Lara. Because I have heard it said this angel fell, 

And, though she is a virgin outwardly, 

Within she is a sinner ; like those panels 
Of doors and altar-pieces the old monks 
Painted in convents, with the Virgin Mary 
On the outside, and on the inside Venus ! 

Don 0. You do her wrong; indeed, you do her wrong ! 
She is as vii-tuous as she is fair. 

Lara. How credulous you arc ! Why look you, friend. 
There ’s not a virtuous woman in Madrid, 

In this whole city ! And would you i)ersuade me 
That a mere dancing-girl, who shows herself. 

Nightly, half-naked, on tlie stage, for money. 

And with voluptuous motions fires the blood 
Of inconsiderate youth, is to be held 
A model for her virtue? 

Don G. You forget 

She is a Gipsy girl. 

Lara. And therefore won 

The easier. 

Dofi G. Nay, not to be won at all) 

The only virtue that a Gipsy pruses 
Is chastity. That is her only virtue. 
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Dearer than life she holds it. I remember 
A Gipsy woman, a vile, shameless bawd. 

Whose craft was to betray the young and fair; 

And yet this woman was above all bribes. 

And when a noble lord, touched by her beauty, 

The wild and wizard beauty of her race, 

Offered her gold to be what she made others. 

She turned upon him, with a look of scorn. 

And smote him in the face 1 

Lara. And does that prove 

That Preciosa is above suspicion? 

Dm G. It proves a nobleman may be repulsed 
Wlien he thinks conquest easy. I believe 
That woman, in her deepest degi-adation. 

Holds something sacred, something uudefiled, 

Some pledge and keepsake of her higher nature, 

And, like the diamond in the dark, retains 
Sgme (quenchless gleam of the celestial light! 

Lara. Yet Preciosa would have taken the gold. 

Do7i 0. {rking.) I do not think so. 

Lara. I am sure of it. 

But why this haste? Stay yet a little longer. 

And fight the battles of your Dulcinoa. 

Don 0. ’Tis late. 1 must begone, for if I stay 
You will not be persuaded. 

Lara. Yes; persuade me. 

Don (7. No one so deaf as he who will not hear 1 

Lara. No one so blind us he who will not see ! 

Don 0. And so good night. I wish you pleasant dreams. 
And greater faith in woman. [DxU 

Lara. Greater faith I 

I have the greatest faith; for I believe 
Victorian is her lover. I believe 
That I shall be to-morrow; and thereafter 
Another, and another, and another, 

Cliasing each other through her zodiac, 

As Taurus chases Aries. 

Enter Frjincisco mth a cashet. 

Well, Francisco, 

What speed with Preciosa? 

Fi'an. None, my lord. 

She sends your jewels back, and bids inf) tell you 
She is not to be purchased by your gold. 

Lara. Then I will try some other way to win her. 

Pray, dost thou know Yictoriau? 

Fran. Yes, my lord; ’ 

I saw him at the jeweller’s to-day. 

Lara, What was he doing there f 
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Fmn. ^ I saw him buy I 

A golden ling, that had a ruby in it 
Zara, Was there another like iti 
Fran, One so like it 

I could not choose between them. 

Lara. / It is well. 

To-morrow nioniing bring that ring to me. 

Do not forget. Now light me to my bed. [F^veuni 

Scene II. , A Street in Madrid. Enter CnisPA, follmred h^j 
Musiemns, with a J)agpiy>e, guitars^ and other inHtnments, 

Chiepa. Abemuncio Satanas! and a plague on all lovers wh( 
ramble about at night, drinking the elements, instead of sleeping 
quietly in their beds. Every dead man to his cemetery, say I; and 
every friar to his monastery. Now, here *b my master, Victorian, 
yesterday a cow-keeper, and to-day a gentleman ; yesterday a student, 
and to-day a lover; and I must he up later than the nightmgale, for 
as the abbot sings so must the sacristan respond. God grant he may 
soon be married, for then shall all this serenading oease. Ay, 
marry I marry I iriariy I ^Mother, what does many mean ? It means 
to spin, to bear cliildren, and to weep, my daughter 1 And, of a 
truth, there is something more in mati-iinony than the wedding-ring. 

(To the musicians.) And now, gentlemen, Pax vobiscum ! as the as 3 
said to the cabbages. Pray, walk this way; and don't hang down 
your heads. It is no disgrace to have an old father and a ragged i 

shirt. Now, look you, you ai-e gentlemen who lead the life of crickets ; \ 

you enjoy hunger by day and noise by night. Yet, I beseech you. 1 
for this once be not loud, but pathetic; for it is a serenade to a 
damsel in bed, and not to the man in the Moon. Your object is not 
to arouse and terrify, hut to soothe and bring lulling dreams. 
Tlierefore, each shall not play upon his instrument as if it were the 
only one in the universe, but gently, and with a certain modesty, 
according with the others. Pray, how may I call thy name, friend? 

JH7'st Mus. Gerdnimo Gil, at your service. 

Chispa. Eveiy tub smells of the wine that is in it. Pray, Gord- 
nimo, is not Saturday an unpleasant day with thee? 

First Mus. Wby so ? 

Chispa. Because I have heard it said that Saturday is an unplea- 
sant day with those who have but one shirt,. Moreover, I have seen 
thee at the tavern, and if thou const run as fast as thou const drink, 

I should like to hunt hares with thee. Wliat instrument is that? 

FM Mus. An Aragonese bagpipe. 

Chispa. Fray, art thou related to the bagpiper of Bujalance, whe 
laked a maravedi for playing, and ten for leaving off? j 

First Mus. No, your honour. 

Chispa. I am glad of it. What other instruments have we ? 

Second and Thh'd Mm. We^lay the baudurria. 

C^Mpa. A pleasing instrument. And thou? 
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Fourth Mvx. The fife, 

Chispa. I like itj it hau a cheerful, soul-stining sound, that soars 
up to my lady’s window like the song of a swallow. And you 
others ? 

Other Mus. We are the singers, please your honour, 

Chispa. You are too many. Do you think we are going to sing 
mass in the cathedral of Cdrdova ? Four men can make but little use 
of one shoe, and I see not how you can all sing in one song. But 
follow me along the garden wall. That is the way my master climbs 
to the lady’s window. It is by the Vicar’s skirts that the devil 
climbs into the belfry. Come, follow me, and make no noise. [Exeunt, 


Scene III. Preciosa’s Chamber. She stands at the open uindovx 

Free. How slowly through the lilac-scented air 
Descends the tranquil moon I Like thistle-down 
The vapoury clouds float in the peaceful sky; 

And sweetly from yon hollow vaults of shade 
Tne nightingales breathe out their souls in song. 

And hark ! what songs of love, what soul-like sounife, 
Answer them from below 1 

SERENADE. 

Stars of the sumnier night ! 

Far in yon azure deeps, 

Hide, liido your golden h'ght 1 
She sleeps I 
My lady sleeps I 
Sleeps 1 

Moon of the summer night ! 

Far down yon western stoons 
Sink, sink in silver light 1 
She sleeps! 

My lady sleeps I 
Sleeps! 

Wind of the summer night I 

tVtiero yonder woodbine croepp, 

Fold, fold thy pinions light 1 
She sleeps 1 
My lady sleeps ! 

Slueppl 

Dreams of tho summer night 1 
Tell her, her lover keeps 
Watch 1 while in slumbers light 
Slie sleeps I 
My lady sleeps 1 
Sleeps I 

Enter Victorian by the bafeony. 

Viet Poor, little dove ! Thou tremblest like a leaf I 
Free. I am so frightened ! ’Tis for theo I tremble I 
I hate to .have thee climb that wall by night I 
Did no one see thee)' 


I 
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Ftct None, my lore, but thou. 

’ Prec. *TiB very dangerous; and when thou art gone 

X ohide myself for letting thee come here 

Thus stealthily by night. Where hast thou been? 

Binoe yesterday I have no news from thee. 

Viet Since yesterday I 'vebeen in AlcalA 
Ere long the time will come, sweet Preciosa, 

When that dull distance shall no more divide us; 

And I no more shall scale thy wall by night 
To steal a kiss from thee, as I do now. 

Free, An honest thief to steal but what thou givest. 

Viet. And we shall sit together unmolested. 

And words of true love pass from tongue to tongue, 

As singing birds from one bough to another. 

Prcc. That were a life indeed to make time envious t 
I knew that thou wouldst visit me to-night 1 
I saw thee at the play. 

Viet. Sweet child of air 1 ^ 

Never did I behold thee so attired 
And garmented in beauty as to-night ! 

What hast thou done to make thee look so fair? 

Free, Am I not always fair? 

Viet. Ay, and so fair 

That 1 am jealous of all eyes that see thee. 

And wish that they were blind. 

Free. I heed them not: 

When thou art present, I see none but thee I 

Vkt. There 's nothing fair nor beautiful, but takes 
Something from thee, that makes it beautiful. 

Free. And yet thou leavest me for those dusty books. 

Viet. Thou oomest between me and those books too often 1 
I see thy face in everything I see ! 

The paintings in the chapel wear thy looks, 

The canticles are changed to sarabands. 

And with the learned doctors of the schools 
I see thee dance cachuchas. 

Free, In good sooth, 

I dance with learned doctors of the schools 
To-morrow morning. 

Vkt. And with whom, I pray? 

Free. A grave and reverend Cardinal, and his Grace 
The Archbishop of Toledo. ^ 

Vkt. What mad jest 

Is this? 

Free, It is no jest; indeed it is not. 

Vkt. Prithee, explain thyself. 

Free. Why, simply thus, 

ThoU knowest the Pope has sent here into Spain 
To put a stop to dances on the stage. 
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Viet, I have heard it whispered. 

Prec. Now the Cardinal, 

WIio for this purpose comes, would fain behold 
With his own eyes these dances; and the Archbishop 
Has sent for me 

Viet. That thou may’st dance before them • 

Now viva la cachucha ! It will breathe 
The fire of youth into these gray old men ! 

’Twill be thy jiroudest conquest! 

Prec. Saving one. 

And yet I fear these dances will be stopped, 

And Preciosa be once more a beggar. 

Vict. The sweetest beggar that e’er asked for alms; 

With such beseeching eyes, that when T w»w thee 
I gave my heart away 1 
Prec. Dost thou remember 

When first we met? 

Vict. It was at Cdrdova, 

the cathedral garden. Thou wast sitting 
Under the orange-trees, beside a fountain. 

Prec, ’Twas Eaater-Sunday. The full-blossomed trees 
Filled all the air with fragrance and with joy. 

The priests were singing, and the organ sounded, 

And then anon the great cathedral bell. 

It wa« the elevation of the Host. 

We both of us fell down upon our knees. 

Under the orange boughs, and prayed together, 
i never had been happy till that moment. 

Vkt. Thou blessed angel ! 

Prec. And when thou wast gone 

I felt an aching here. I did not speak 
To any one that day. But from that day 
Baitolomd grew hateful unto me. 

Vict. Remember him no more. Let not his shadow 
Come between thee and me. Sweet Preciosa ! 

I loved thee even then, though I was silent ! 

Prec. I thought I ne’er should see thy face again. 

Thy farewell had a sound of sorrow in it. 

Vict. That was the first sound in the song of love 1 
Scarce more than silence is, and yet a souni 
Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument, the soul. 

And play the prelude of our fate. We hear 
The voice prophetic, and are not alone. 

Prec. That is my faith. Dost thou believe these warnings 
Vict. So far as this. Our feelings and our thoughts 
Tend ever on, and rest not in the Present. 

As drops of rain fall into some dark well, 

And from below comes a scarce audible sound, 

U 
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So fall our tliouglits into the dark Hereafter, 

And their mysterious echo reaches us. 

jPrec. I have felt it so, but found no words to say it ^ 
I cannot reason; I can only feel! 

But thou hast language for all thoughts and feelings, 
Thoti art a scholar; and sometimes I tliiuk 
W© cannot walk tt^gether in this world! 

The distance that divides us is too gi’eat I 
Henceforth thy pathway lies among the stars; 

I must not hold thee back. 

Viet. Thou little sceptic I 

Dost thou still doubt? What I most prize in woman 
Is her affections, not her intellect ! 

The intellect is finite; but the affections 
Are infinite, and cannot be exhausted. 

Compare me with the great men of the earth ; 

"What am I? Why, a pigmy among giants ! 

But if thou lovest, — mark me ! I say lovest, 

The greatest of thy sex excels thee not ! ^ 

The world of the affections is thy world, 

Not that of man’s ambition. In that stillness 
Which most becomes a woman, calm and holy, 

Thou sittest by the fireside of the heart, 

Feeding its flame. The element of fire 
Is pure. It cannot change nor hide its nature, 

But bums as brightly in a Gipsy camp 
As in a j)alace-hall. Art thou convinbed? 

Prec. Yes, tliat I love thee, as the good love beaver. 
But not that I am worthy of that heaven, 
llow shall I more deserve it? 

Viet. Loving more. 

Prec. I cannot love thee more ; my heart is full. 

Viet. Then let it overflow, and I will drink it, 

As in the summer-time the thirsty sands 
Drink the swift waters of the Manzanares, 

And still do thirst for more. 

A Watchman (in the street). Ave Maria 
Purisaima I ’Tis midnight and serene 1 
Viet. Hear’st thou that cry? 

Prec. It is a hateful sound. 

To scare thee from me ! 

Viet. As the hunter's hom 

Doth scare the timid stag, or bark of hounds 
The moor-fowl from his mate. 

PreL Pj’ay, do not go ! 

Viet. I must away to Alcald to-night. 

Think of me when I am away. 

Prec. Feiirnotl 

I have nc thoughts that do not think of thee 
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fiet. {gmna her a rmg). And to remind thee of my love, ' 
take this; 

A serpent, emblem of Eternity; 

A ruby, — say, a drop of my heart’s blood 
Prec. It is an ancient sa 3 dng, that the ruby 
Brings gladness to the wearer, and preserves 
The heart pure, and, if laid beneath the pillow, 

Drives away evil dreams. But then, alas 1 
It was a serpent tempted Eve to sin. 

Viet. What convent of barefooted Carmelites 
Taught thee so much theology? 

Prec. (laying her hand upon his mouth). Hush ! Hush ! 

Good night ! and may all holy angels guard thee ! 

Viet. Good night! good night! Thou art my guardian 
angel ! 

I have no other saint than thou to pray to ( 

(He descends ly the lalcmy.) 

m Prec. Take care, and do not hurt thee. Art thou safe ? 

Viet, (from the garden). Safe as my love for thee I But art 
thou safe t 

Others can climb a balcony by moonlight 
As well as I. Pray, shut thy window close; 

I am jealous of the perfumed air of night 
That from this garden climbs to kiss thy lips. 

Prec. (throwing down her handkerchief). Thou silly child; 
Take this to blind thine eyes. 

It is my benison f 

Viet. And brings to me 

Sweet fragrance from thy lips, as the soft wind 
Wafts to the out-bound mariner the breath 
Of the beloved land ho leaves behind 
Prec. Make not thy voyage long. 

Viet. To-morrow night 

S hall see me safe returned Thou art the star 
T 0 guide me to an anchorage. Good night! 

VI y beauteous star 1 My star of love, good night! 

Prec. Good night I 

Watchman (at a distance). Ave Maria Piuissima! 

iScEMfi IV. An Inn on the road to Alcald. Baltasar asleep on a 
bench. Enter Chispa. 

Chupa. And here we are, half-way to AlcaM, between cocks and 
midniglit. Body o’ me! what an inn this is! The lights out, anri 
the landlord asleep. HoM ! ancient Baltasar ! 

Ual. (waking). Here I am. 

Chispa. Yes, there you are, like a one-eyed Alcalde in a town with 
t inhabitants. Bring a light, and let me have supper. 
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Bal, WhQre is your master I 

OkUpa, Bo not trouble yourself about him. We hare stopped a 
moment to breathe our horses; and if he chooses to walk up and 
down in the open air, looking into the sky as one who hears it rain, 
that does not satisfy my hunger, you know. But be quick, for I am 
in a hurry, and every man stretches his legs according to the length 
of his coverlet. What have we here? 

Bal. (setting a light on the table). Stew{'.d rabbit. 

Chwpa (eating). Conscience of Portalegrel Stewed kitten, you 
mean ! 

Bal. And a pitcher of Pedro Ximenes, with a roasted pear in it. 

Chispa (drinking). Ancient Baltasar, amigo I Y ou know how to 
cry wine and sell vinegar. I tell you this is nothing but Vino Tinto 
of La Mancha, with a tang of the swine-skin. 

Bal. I swear to you, by Saint Simon and J udas, it is all as I say. 

Chispa. And I swear to you, by Saint Peter and Saint Paul, that it 
is no such thing. Moreover, your supper is like the hidalgo’s dinner, 
very little meat, and a great deal of table-cloth. 

BaL Ha! ha! ha! * 

Chispa. And more noise than nuts. 

Bal. Ha! ha! ha! You must have your joke, Master Chispa 
But shall I not ask Don Victorian in, to take a draught of the Pedro 
Ximenes ? 

Chvpa. No; you might as well say, ‘^Don’t-you-want-some?’* to a 
daad man. 

Bal. Why does he go so often to Madrid ? 

Chispa. For the same reason that he eats no supper. He is in 
ove. Were you ever in love, Baltasar ? 

Bal. I was never out of it, good Chispa. It has been the torment 
of my life. 

Chispa. What ! are you on fire, too, old hay-stack ? Why, we shall 
never be able to put you out. 

Viet, (without). Clrispa! 

Chispa. Go to bed, Pero Grullo, for the cocks are crowing. 

Viet. Ea! Chispa! Chispa! 

Chispa. Jila I Seftor. Come with me, ancient Baltasar. and bring 
water for the horses. I will imy for the supper, to-morrow. [Examt. 

SesNE V. Viotortan’b Chambers at Alcald. Eypolito asleep in 
an arTfirchair. He awakes slowly. 

Hyp. I must have been asleep ! ay, sound asleep ! 

And it was all a dream. 0 sleep, sweet sleep ! 

Whatever form thou takest, thou art fair, 

Holding unto our lips thy goblet filled 
Out of Oblivion’s well, a healing draught I 
The candles have burned low; it must be late. 

Where can Victorian be ? Like Fray Carrillo, 

The only place in which one cannot hnd him 
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Is his own colL Here 's his guitar, that seldom 
Feels the caresses of its master’s hand. 

Open thy silent lips, sweet instrument 1 
Aid make dull midnight meny with a son^v 

He plays and fdngs. 

Padre Francisco ! 

Padre Francisco ! 

What do you want of Padre Fiuncisoo* 

. Here is a pretty young maiden 

Who wants to confess her sins I 
Open the door and let her come in, 

I will shrive her from every sin. 

Enter Victorian. 

Viet. Padre Hypolito I Padre Hypolito ! 

Hyp, What do you want of Padre Hypolito ? 

Viet. Come, shrive me straight ; for, if love be a tJi']* 

^ I am the gi-eatest sinner that doth live. 

I will confess the sweetest of all crimes, 

A maiden wooed and won. 

Hyp, The same old tale 

Of the old woman in the chimney-corner, 

Who, while the pot boils, says, ** Come here, my child ; 

I’ll tell thee a story of my wedding-day.” 

Vici, Nay, listen, for my heart is full ; so full 
That I must speak. 

//yp. Alas! that heart of thine 

Is like a scene in the old play; the curtain 
Rises to solemn music, and lo I enter 
The eleven thousand virgins of Cologne ! 

Viet. Nay, like the Sibyl’s volumes, thou shouldst (say* 
Those that remained, after the six were burned, 

Being held more precious than the nine together. 

But listen to my tale. Dost thou remember 
The Gipsy girl we saw at Cdrdova 
Dance the liomalis in the market-place ? 

Hyp. Thou meanest Preciosa. 

Viet, Ay, the same. 

Thou knowest how her image haunted me 
Long after we returned to Alcaltl. 

She ’s in Madrid. 

Hyp. I know it. 

Viet. And I ’m in love. 

//t/p. And therefore in Madrid when thou shouldfrf; be 
In AlcaliL 

Viet. 0, pardon me, my friend, 

If I so long have kept this secret from thee; 

But silence is the charm th&x guards such trea^Jures, 
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And, if a word be spoken ere tbe time, 

They sink again, they were not meant for Uf^. 

Hyp. Alas ! alas 1 I see thou art in love. 

Love keeps the cold out better than a cloak. 

It serves for food and raiment. Give a Spaniard 
His mass, his olla, and his Doha Luisa, — 

Thou knowest the proverb. But pray tell me, lover 
How s}>eeds thy wooing? Is the maiden coy? 

Write her a song, beginning with an Ave; 

Sing as the monk sang to the Virgin Mary, 

Ave! cvjns calcem dare, 

Nec eentenni commendare 
Seiret Seraph studio! 

Viet. Pray, do not jest ! This is no time for it I 
I am in earnest ! 

Hyp. Seriously enamoured? 

What, ho ! The Primus of great Alcald 
Knamoured of a Gipsy? Tell me frankly, 

How meanest thou? 

Viet. I mean it honestly. 

Hyp. Surely thou wilt not marry her I 

Viet. V/hy noil 

Hyp. She was betrothed to one Bartolomd, 

If I remember rightly, a young Gipsy 
Who danced with her at Cdrdova. 

Viet. They quarrelled. 

And so the matter ended. 

Hyp. But in truth 

Thou wilt not marry her ? 

Viet. In truth, I will. 

The angels sang in heaven when she was born ! 

She is a precious jewel I have found 
Among the filth and rubbish of the wi)rld. 

I ’ll stoop for it; but when I wear it here. 

Set on my forehead like the morning-star, 

The world may wonder, but it will not laugh. 

Hyp. If thou wear’st nothing else upon thy forehead 
‘ Twill be indeed a wonder. 

Viet. Out upon thee. 

With thy unseasonable jests ! Pray, tell me. 

Is there no virtue in the world? 

Hyp. Not much. 

What, think'st thou, is she doing at this moment; 
Now, while we speak of her ? 

Viet. She lies asleep, 

And, from her parted lips, her gentle breath 
Comes like the fragrance from the lips of flowers. 

Her tender limbs are still, and, on her breast. 
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TTte cross she prayed to, ere slie fell asleep, 

Rises and falls with the soft tide of dreams. 

Like a light barge safe moored. 

Jlyp. Which means, in prose, 

Sho ’s sleeping with her mouth a little open 1 
Viet. 0 1 would I had the old magician's glass 
To see her as she lies in childlike sleep ! 

Hyp. And would’st thou venture? 

Viet. Ay, indeed I would ! 

Hyp. Thou art courageous. Hast thou e'er reflected 
How much lies hidden in that one word no-w ? 

Viet. Yes; all the awful mystery of Life! 

I oft have thought, my dear Hypolito, 

That could we, by some spell of magic, change 
The world and its inhabitants to stone. 

In the same attitudes they now are in, 

What fearful glances downward might we cast 
l^to the hollow chasms of human life ! 

What groups should we behold about the death-bed, 

Putting to shame the group of Niobe ! 

What joyful welcomes, and what sad farewells; 

What stony tears in those congealed eyes 1 
What visible joy or anguish in those cheeks ! 

What bridal pomps, and what funereal shows ! 

What foes, like gladiators, fierce and struggling ! 

What lovers with their marble lips together i 
Hyp. Ay, there it is t and, if I were in love. 

That is the very point I most should dread. 

This magic glass, these magic speUs of thine, 

Might tell a tale were better left untold. 

For instance, they might shew us thy fair cousin, 

The Lady Violauto, bathed in tears 
Of love and auger, like the maid of Colchis, 

Whom thou, another faithless Argonaut, 

Having won that golden fleece, a woman’s love, 

Desertest for this Glauc5. 

Viet. Hold thy peace I 

She cares not for mo. She may wed another, 

Or go into a convent, and, thus dying, 

Marry Achilles in the Elysian Fields. 

Hyp. {Hsiny), And so, good night 1 Good morning, I shoidd 
say. 

Cloclc strikes three. 

Hark I how the loud and ponderous mace of Time 
Knocks at the golden portals of the day I 
And BO, once more, good night 1 Well speak more largely 
Of Preciosa when we meet again. 

Get thee to bed, and the magician. Sleep, 
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Shall Bhow her to thee, in hia magic gla&s. 

In all her loveliness. Good night I [Exit. 

ViGt, Good night ' 

But not to hedj for 1 must read awhile. 

Throve himself into the arm-ehaw which Htpolito has left, and lays a 
large hooTc open upon his Icnees. 

Must read, or sit in reverie and watch 
The changing colour of the waves that break 
Upon the idle aeashore of the mind ! 

Visions of Fame 1 that once did visit me. 

Making night glorious with your smile, where are ye? 

0, who shall give me, now that ye are gone, 

Juices of those immortal plants that bloom 
Upon Olympus, making us immortal ? 

Or teach me where that w'ondrous mandrake grows 
Whose magic root, tom from the earth with groans, 

At midnight hour, can scare the fiends away, ^ 

And make the mind prolific in its fancies ? 

I have the wish, but want the will, to act 1 
Souls of gi’eat men departed! Ye whose words 
Have come to light from the swift river of Time, 

Like Roman swords found in the Tagus’ bed, 

Where is the strength to wield the arms ye bore ? 

From the barred visor of Antiquity 
Reflected shines the eternal light of Truth, 

As from a mirror ! All the means of action-- 
The shapeless masses — the materials — 

Lie everywhere about us. What w^e need 
Is the celestial fire to change the flint 
Into transparent crystal, bright and clear. 

That fire is genius I The rude peasant sits 
At evening in his smoky cot, and draws 
With charcoal uncouth figures on the wall. 

The son of genius comes, foot-sore with travel. 

And begs a shelte; ^rom the inclement night. 

He takes the charcoal from the peasant’s hand. 

And, by the magic of his touch at once 
Transfigured, all its hidden virtues shine. 

And, in the eyes of the astonished clown, 

It gleams a diamond! Even thus transformed. 

Rude popular traditions and old tales 

Shine as immortal poems, at the touch 

Of some poor, houseless, homeless, wandering bard, 

Who had but a night’s lodging for his pains. 

But there are brighter dreams than those of Fame, 

Which are the dreams of Love ! Out of the heart 
Riseai the bright ideal of those dreams, 

As Irom some woodland fount a spirit rises 
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Aud sinks again into its silent deeps, 

Ere the enamoured knight can touch her robe ! 

*Tis this ideal that the soul of man, 

Like the enamoured knight beside the fountain, 

Waits for upon the margin of Life’s stream ; 

Waits to behold her rise from the dark waters, 

Clad in a mortal shape 1 Alas ! how many 
Must wait in vain ! The stream flows eveimore, 

But from its silent deeps no spirit rises I 
Yet I, bom under a propitious star, 

Have found the bright ideal of my dreams. 

Y es 1 she is ever with me. I can feel, 

Here, as I sit at midnight and alone, 

Her gentle breathing ! on my breast can feel 
The pressure of her head 1 God’s benison 
Rest ever on it ! Close those beauteous eyes, 

Sweet Sleep ! and all the flowers that bloom at night 
W^jj^ balmy lips breathe in her ears my name ! 

[Qradually sinlcs %skep 

ACT II. 

Scene I. — Peeoiosa’s Cliamhen'. Morning. Preoiosa and 
Angelica. 

i Free. Why will you go so soon ? Stay yet awhile. 

The poor too often turn away unheard 
From hearts that shut again^ them with a sound 
That will be heard in heaven. Pi’ay, tell me more 
Of your adversities. Keep nothing from me. 

What is your landlord’s name? 

Ang. The Count of Lara. 

Free. The Count of Lara ! 0, beware that man ! 

Mistrust his pity, — ^hold no parley with him 1 
And rather die an outcast in the streets 
Than touch his gold 1 

Ang. You know him, then? 

Free, As much 

As any woman may, and yet be pure. 

As you would keep your name without a blemish, 

Beware of him ! 

Ang. Alas! what can I do? 

, I cannot choose my friends. Each word of kindnes.®.. 

Come whence it may, is welcome to the poor. 

Free. Make me your friend. A girl so young and fair 
Should have no friends but those of her own sex. 

What is your name? 

Ang, Angelica, 

Free, That name 

>VAs given you, that you might be an angel 
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To her who bore you! When your infant erail** 

Made her home Paradise, you were her angel. 

0, be an angel still I She needs that smile. 

So long as you are innocent, fear nothing. 

No one can harm you 1 I am a poor girl, 

Whom chance has taken from the public strecjts. 

I liave no other shield than mine own virtue, 

That is the charm which has protected me ! 

Amid a thousand perils, I have worn it 
Here on my heart. It is my guardian angel. 

A ng. (Hsing). I thank you for this counsel, dearest lady. 
Prec. Thank me by following it. 

Ang, Indeed I will. 

Prcc. Pray, do not go. I have much more to say. 

Ang. My mother is alone. I dare not leave her. 

Prec. Some other time, then, when we meet again. 

Y ou must not go away with words alone. 

{Gives her a purse.) * 

Take this. Would it were more. 

Ang. I thank you, lady 

Prec. No thanks. To-morrow come to me again. 

I dance to-night, — perhaps for the last time. 

But what I gain, I promise shall be yours, 

If that can save you from the Count of Lara, 

Ang. 0 my dear lady, how shall I be giateful 
For so much kindness? 

Prec. I deserve no thanks. 

Thank Heaven, not me. 

Ang. Both Heaven and you, 

Prec. Farewell. 

Remember that you come again to-mon'ow. 

Ang. I will. And may the blessed Virgin guard you, 

And all good angels, [Exit 

Prec. May they guard thee too, 

And all the poor; for they have need of angels. 

Now bring me, dear Dolores, my basquiiia. 

My richest maja dress, — my dancing dress. 


And my most precious jewels 1 Make me look 
Fairer than night e’er saw me ! I 've a prize 
win this day, worthy of Precioaa ! 

Enter Beltran Cruzado. 

Cruz. Ave Maria I 

Prec. 0 God 1 my evil genius I 

What seekest thou hero to-day? 

Ci'vz. Thyself, — my child. 

Prec. What is thy will with me? 

Gold I goldl 
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Prec, I gave thee yesterday; I have no more. 

(Tim The gold of the Busn^ — give me his gold f 
Prec. I gave the hat in charity to-day. 

Cmz. That is a foolish lie. 

Prec. It is the truth. 

Cruz. Curses upon thee t Thou art not my child ! 
Hast thou given gold away, and not to me? 

Not to thy father? To whom, then? 

P?'ec. To one 

Who needs it more. 

Cruz. No one can need it more. 

Prec. Thou art not poor. 

Cruz. What, I, who lurk about 

In dismal suburbs and unwholesome lanes; 

T, who am housed worse than tlie galley slave, 

1, who am fed worse than the kennelled hound, 

I, who am clothed in rags, — Beltran Cruzado, — 

Not poor! 

p]^ec. Thou hast a stout heart and strong hands. 
Thou canst supply thy wants; what wouldst thou more? 
Cruz. The gold of the Busnd 1 give me his gold ! 

Prec. Beltran Cruzado I hear me once for all. 

I speak the truth. So long as I had gold, 

I gave it to thee freely, at all times. 

Never denied thee; never had a wish 
But to fulfd thine own. Now go in peace ! 

Bo merciful, be patient, and, ere long. 

Thou shalt have more. 

Cri/z. And if I have it not. 

Thou shalt no longer dwell here in rich chambers, 

Wear silken dresses, feed on dainty food, 

And live in idleness; but go with me, 

Dance the Romalis in the public streets, 

And wander wild again o’er field and fell ; 

For here we stay not long. 

Prec. What! march again? 

Ay, with all speed. I hate the crowded town f 
I cannot breathe shut up within its gates ! 

Air, — I want air, and sunshine, and blue sky, 

The feeling of the breeze upon my face. 

The feeling of the turf beneath my feet. 

And no walls but the far-off mountain tops. 

Then I am free and strong, — once more myself, 

Beltran Cruzado, Count of the Cal^s I 

Prcc. God speed thee on thy march ! — I cannot go. 
Cruz. Remember who I am, and who thou art ! 

Be silent and obey 1 Yet one thing more. 

Bartolomd Romdn 

Prec. (with emotion). Oh, 1 beseech thee ! 
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If my obedience and blameless life, 

If my liumility and meek submission 
In all things hitherto, can move in thee 
One feeling of compassion; if thou art 
Indeed my father, and caust trace in me 
One look of her who bore me, or one tone 
That doth remind thee of her, let it plead 
In my behalf, who am a feeble girl, 

Too feeble to resist, and do not force me 
To wed that man ! I am afraid of him ! 

I do not love him I On my knees I beg thee 
To use no violence, nor do in haste 
What cannot be undone I 

Cruz. 0 child, child, child ! 

Thou hast betrayed thy secret, as a bird 
Betrays her nest, by striving to conceal it. 

I will not leave thee here in the great city 
To be a grandee’s mistress. Make thee ready 
To go with us ; and until then remember 
A watchful eye is on thee. [ExU. 

Free. Woe is me I 

I have a strange misgiving in my heart ! 

But that one deed of charity I ’U do, 

Befall what may; they cannot take that from me. [Exit. 

£NE II. A room in the Archbishop’s Palace. The Aboubishop 
and a Cardinal seated. 

Arch. Knowing how near it touched the public morals. 
And that our age is grown corrupt and rotten 
By such excesses, we have sent to Home, 

Beseeching that his Holiness would aid 
In curing the gross surfeit of the time, 

By seasonable stop put here in Spain 
To bull-fights and lewd dances on the stage. 

All this you know. 

Card. Know and approve. 

Arch. And farther, 

That, by a mandate from his Holiness, 

, The first have been suppressed. 

Card. 1 trust for ever, 

It was a cruel sport. 

Arch. A barbarous pastime. 

Disgraceful to the land that calls itself 
Most Catholic and Christian. 

Card. Yet the people 

Uilurmur at this; and, if the public dances 
Should, be condemned upon too slight occasion. 

Worse ills might follow than the ills we cure 
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Afl Pmem, et CirtmKs was the cry. 

Among the Roman populace of old. 

So Pan y Toros is the cry in Spain. 

Hence I would act advisedly herein; 

And therefore have induced your grace to see 
These national dances, ere we interdict them. 

Enter a Servant 

Serv, The dancing-girl, and with her the musicians 
Your grace was pleased to order, wait without. 

Arch. Bid them come in. Now shall your eyes behold 
In what angelic yet voluptuous shape 
The Devil came to tempt Saint Anthony. 

I Enter Pueoiosa, imth a mantle thrown over her head. She advances 
j slowly, in a modest, half-timid attitude. 

1 Card, (aside). Oh, what a fair and ministering angel 

I Was lost to heaven when this sweet woman fell I 

P^ec. (kneeling before the Akohbishop). I have obeyed the 
j order of your grace. 

; If I intrude upon your better hours, 

j I proffer this excuse, and here beseech 

‘ Y our holy benediction. 

S Arch. May God bless thee, 

1 And lead thee to a better life. ALpise. 

Card, (aside). Her acts are modest, and her words discreet! 
i I did not look for this I Come hither, child. 

I Is thy name Preoiosa? 

I Pi •ec. Thus I am called. 

Card. That is a Gipsy name. Who is thy father? 
j Prec. Beltran Cruzado, Count of the Cal^s, 

j Arch. I have a dim remembrance of that man; 

I He was a bold and reckless character, 

j A sun-burnt Ishmael ! 

i Card. Dost thou remember 

Thy earlier days? 

Prec. Yes; by the Darro’s side 

My childhood passed. I can remember still 
The river, and the mountains capped with snow; 

The villages, where, yet a little child, 

I told the traveller’s fortune in the street; 

The smuggler’s horse, the brigand and the shepherd; 

• The march across the moor; the halt at noon; 

The red fire of the evening camp, that lighted 
The forest where we slept; and, farther back, 

As in a dream or in some former life. 

Gardens and palace walls. 

Arch. ’Tis the Alhambra, 

Under whose towers the Gipsy can^> was pitched. 
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But the time wears; and we would see the dance. 

Prec. Your grace shall be obeyed. 

She lays aside her mantilla. The music of the cachucha is played^ and 
the dance begins. The Archbishop and the Cardinal look on with 
gravity and an occasional frown ; then make signs to each other; 
and, as the dance continues, become more and more pleased and ex- 
cited; and at length rise from their seats, throw their caps in the air, 
and applaud vehemently as the seme closes. 

Scene III. The Prado. A long avenue of trees leading to the gate of 
Atocha. On the right the dome and spires of a convent. A fouii- 
tain. Evening. Don Carlos and Hypolito meeting. 

Don C. HoM ! good evening, Don Hypolito. 

Byp. And a good evening to my friend, Don C«rlo8. 

Some lucky star has led my steps this way. 

I was in search of you. 

Don 0. Command me always. 

Byp. Do you remember, in Queveclo’s Dreams,, 

The miser, who, upon the Day of Judgment, 

Asks if his money-bags would rise? 

Don C. I do; 

But what of that? 

Byp. I am that wretched man. 

Don G. You mean to tell me yours have risen empty? 

Byp. And amen ! said my Cid Campeador. 

Don C, Pray, how much need you ? 

Byp. Some half-dozen ounces. 

Which, with due interest- 

Don 0. {giving his purse). What ! am I a Jew, 

To put my moneys out at usury? 

Here is my purse. 

Byp. Thank you. A pretty purse, 

Made by the hand of some fair Madrileha ; 

Perhaps a keepsake. 

Don C. No, *tis at your service. 

Byp. Thank you again. Lie there, good Chrysostom, 

And with thy golden mouth remind me often, 

I am the debtor of my friend. 

Don 0. But tell me, 

Come you to-day from AlcaM? 

Byy. This moment. 

Dun C. And pray, how fares the b»-ave Victorian? 

Byp. Indifferent well; that is to eay, not well. 

A damsel has ensnared him with the glances 
Of her dark, roving eyes, as herdsmen catch 
A steer of Andalusia with a lazo. 

He is in love. 

Don C. And is it faring ill 
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To be in love ? 

Hyp, In his case very ill. 

Bon 0, Why bo ? 

Hyp, For many reasons. First and foremo«fc. 

Because he is in lore with an ideal; 

A creature of hia own imagination; 

A child of air; an echo of his heart; 

And, like a lily on a river floating, 

She floats upon the river of his thoughts ! 

Bon C. A common thing with poets. But who is 
This floating lily ? For, in fine, some woman. 

Some living woman, — not a mere ideal, — 

Must wear the outward semblance of his thought. 

Who is it? Tell me. 

Hyp. Well, it is a woman! 

But, look you, from the cofier of his heart 
He brings forth precious jewels to adorn her, 

As pious priests adorn some favourite saint 
W^th gems and gold, until at length she gleams 
One blaze of glory. Without these, you know, 

And the priest’s benediction, ’tis a doll. 

Bon 0. Well, well I who is this doll ? 

Hyp. Why, who do you think? 

Bon C. His cousin Violante. 

Hyp, Guess again. 

To ease his labouring heart, in the last storm 
He threw her overboard, with all her ingots. 

Bon 0, I cannot guess; so tell me who it is. 

Hyp. Not I. 

Bon C. Why not? 

Hyp. (mysteriously). Why ? Because Mari Franca 
Was married four leagues out of Salamanca ! 

Bon C. Jesting aside, who is it? 

Hyp. Preciosa. 

Bon C. Impossible ! The Count of Lara tells mo 
She is not virtuous. 

Jfyp. Did I say she was? 

The Homan Emperor Claudius had a wife 
Whose name was Messalina, as I think ; 

Valeria Messalina was her name. 

But hist! I see him yonder through the trees, 

W;ilkmg as in a dream. 

Bmi (J. Ho comes this way. 

Hyp, It has been truly said by some wise man. 

That money, grief, and love, cannot be hidden. ^ 

Enttr ViCTOEiAN m front. 

Viet. Where’er thy step has passed is holy ground . 

These groves are sacred I I behold thee walking 
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Under these shadowy trees, where we have walkeil 
At evening, and I feel thy presence now; 

Feel that the place has taken a charm from thee, 

And is for ever hallowed. 

//yp. Mark him well ! 

See how he strides away with lordly air, 

Like that odd guest of stone, that grim Commander 
Who comes to sup with Juan in the play. 

Don C. What ho 1 Victorian ! 

//7/p. Wilt thou sup with usF 

Viet. Hold ! amigos ! Faith, I did not see you. 
How fares Don Carlos? 

Don C. At your service ever. 

Viet. How is that young and green-eyed Gaditana 
That you both wot of ? 

Don 0, Ay, soft, emerald eyes ? 

She has gone back to Cadiz. 





//i/p. Ay derail 

Viet. You are much to blame for letting her go^back. 

A pretty girl ; and in her tender eyes 

Just that soft shade of green we sometimes see 

In evening skies. 

Hyp. But, speaking of green eyes. 

Are thine green ? 

Viet. Hot a whit. Why so ? 

Hyp. I think 

The slightest shade of green would be becoming, 

For thou art jealous. 

Viet. No, I am not jealous. 

Hyp. Thou shouldst be. 

Viet. Why ? 

Hyp. Because thou art in lovo: 

And they who are in love are always jealous ; 

Therefore thou shouldst be. 

Viet. Marry, is that all ? 

Farewell; I am in haste. Farewell, Don Carlos. 

Thou sayest I should be jealous ? 

Uyp. Ay, in truth 

I fear there is reason. Be upon thy guard. 

I hear it whispered that the Count of Lara 
Lays siege to the same citadel 

Viet. Indeed ! 

Then he will have his labour for his pains. 

Hyp. He does not think so, and Don Carlos tells me 
He boasts of his success. 

Viet. ^ How ’s this, Don Carlos ? 

Don C. Some hints of it I heard from his own lips. 

He spoke but lightly of the lady’s virtue. 

As a gay man might speak. 
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Yict Death and damnation I 

1 11 cut his lying tongue out of his mouth, 

And throw it to i*iy dog 1 But no, no, no ! 

This cannot he. You jest, indeed you jest. 

Trifle with me no more, l^or otherwise 
We are no longer friends. And so, farewell! [Exii, 

Hyp. Now what a coil is here! The Avenging Child 
Hunting the traitor Quadros to his death. 

And the great Moor Calaynos, when he rode 
To Paris for the ears of Oliver, 

Were nothing to him ! Oh hot-headed youth ! 

But come ; wo will not follow. Let us join 
The crowd that pours into the Prado. There 
We shall find merrier company; I see 
The Marialonzoa and the Almavivas, 

And fifty fans, that beckon me already. [Exemi 

Scene ly- Pbkoiosa’s Chamher. She is sitting, loith a hooh in her 
hand, near a table, on which are Jlowers. A bird singing in Us cage. 
The Count of Laba enters behind unperceived. 

Free, {reads). 

All are sleeping; weary lieart I 
Thou, thou only sleepless art ! 

Heigho 1 I wish Victorian were here. 

I know not what it is makes me so restless ! 

The bird sings. 

Thou little prisoner with thy motley coat. 

That from thy vaulted, wiry dungeon singest, 

Like thee I am a captive, and, like thee, 

I have a gentle gaoler. Lack-a-day I 

All are sleeping, weaty heart ! 

Thou, thou only Blee])le88 art ! 

All this throbbing, all this aching. 

Evermore shall keep thee waking. 

For a heart in soitow breaking 
Thiuketh ever of its smart I 

Thou Bpeakest truly, poet! and methinks 
More hearts are hrcaJang in this world of ourg 
Than one would say. In distant villages 
And solitudes remote, where winds have wafted 
The barbed seeds of love, or birds of passage 
Scattered them in their flight, do they take l oot, 

And grow in silence, and in silence perish. 

Who hears the falling of the forest leaf ? 

Jr who takes note of every flower that dies? 
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Heigho ! I wiBh Victorian would come. 

Dolores! 

Twrm to lay dovm her hook, cmd pmeives the Coukt, 

Ha! 

Lara. Seliom, pardon me I 

Prec. How’s this? Dolores! 

Lara. Pardon me 

Prec. Dolores ! 

Lara. Be not alarmed; I found no one in waiting. 

If I hare been too bold. 

Prec. (turtiing her hack wpon him). You are too bold? 
Retire I retire, and leave me ! 

Lam. My dear lady, 

First hear mo I I beseech you, let me speak ! 

'Tis for your good I come. 

Prec. {turning toward him with indignation). Begone! 
Begone I 

You are the Count of Lara, but your deeds 
Would make the statues of your ancestors ‘ 

Blush on their tombs ! Is it Castilian honour. 

Is it Castilian pride, to steal in here 
Upon a friendless girl, to do her wrong? 

0 shame I shame ! shame ! that you, a nobleman, 

Should bo BO little noble in your thoughts 

As to send jewels here to win my love, 

And think to buy my honour with your gold ! 

1 have no words to tell you how I scorn you I 
Begone I The sight of you is hateful to me I 
Begone, I say I 

Lara. Be calm; I will not harm you. 

Prec. Because you dare not. 

Lara. I dare anything 1 

Therefore beware ! You are deceived in me. 

In this false world, we do not always know 
Who are our friends and who our enemies. 

We all have enemies, and all need friends. 

Even you, fair Preciosa, here at court 
Have foes, who seek to wrong you. 

Prec. If to this 

I owe the honour of the present visit. 

You might have spared the coming. Having spoken. 

Once more I beg you, leave me to myself. 

Lara. I thought it but a friendly part to tell you 
What sti'ange reports are current here m town. 

For my own self, I do not credit them; 

But there are many who, not knowing you. 

Will lend a readier ooi*. 

/•'mv There was no need 
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That you should take upon yourself the duty 
Of telling me these tales. 

Lara. Malicious tongues 

Are ever busy with your name. 

Free. Alas ! 

I have no protectors. I am a poor girl, 

Exposed to insults and unfeeling jests. 

They wound me, yet I cannot shield myself. 

I give no cause for these reports. I live 
Uetired; am visited by none. 

Lara. By none ? 

Oh, then, indeed, you are much wronged! 

Free, How mean ycu ? 

Lara. Nay, nay; I will not wound your gentle soul 
By the report of idle tales. 

Free. Speak out ! 

What are these idle tales? You need not spare me. 

Lara. I will deal frankly with you. Pardon me; 

Tj^is window, as I think, looks tow'ard the street, 

And this into the Prado, does it not? 

In yon high house, beyond the garden wall, — 

You see the roof there just above the trees, — 

There lives a friend, who told me yesterday, 

That on a certain night, — be not otfended 

If I too plainly speak, he saw a man 

Climb to your chamber window. You are silent ! 

I would not blame you, being young and fair 

lit i ics to embrace her. She starts bach, and draws a (iayger fnm 
her bosom. 

Free. Beware 1 beware ! I am a Gipsy girl ! 

Lay not your hand upon me. One step nearer 
And I will strike ! 

Lara. Pray you, put up that dagger. 

Fear not. 

Free. I do not fear. I have a heart 
In whose strength 1 can trust. 

Lara. Listen to me. 

1 come here as your friend, — I am your friend, — 

And by a single word can put a stop 
To all those idle tales, and make your name 
Spotless as lilies are. Here on my knees, 
h air Preciosa ! on my knees I swear, 

1 love you even to madness, and that love 
Has driven me to break the rules of custom, 

And force myself unasked into your presence. 

ViOTOEiAN enters beJUnd. 

Prec. Rise, Count of Lara 1 That is not the i»Iace 
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For auch as you are. It becomes you not 
To kneel before me. I am strangely move<i 
To see one of your rank thus low and humbled; 

For your sake I will put aside all anger, 

All unkind feeling, all dislike, and speak 
In gentleness, as most becomes a woman, 

And as my heart now prompts me. I no more 
AVill hate you, for all hate is painful to me. 

But if, without offending modesty 

And that reserve which is a woman’s glory, 

I may speak freely, I will teach my heart 
To love you. 

Lara. 0 sweet angel J 

Free. Ay, in truth. 

Far better than you love yourself or me. 

Lara. Give me some sign of this, — ^tho slightest token. 
Let me but kiss your hand 1 
Free. Nay, come no nearer. 

The words I utter are its sign and token. * 

Misunderstand me not I Be not deceived ! 

The love wherewith I love you is not such 
As you would offer me. For you come here 
To take from mo the only thing I have. 

My honour. You are wealthy, you have friends 
And kindred, and a thousand pleasant hoi)es 
That fill your heart with happiness ; but I 
Am poor, and friendless, having but one treasure. 

And you would take that from me, and for what ? 

To flatter your own vanity, and make me 
What you would most despise. 0 Sir, such lovo. 

That seeks to harm me, cannot be true love. 

Indeed it cannot. But my love for you 
Is of a dilTerent kind. It seeks your good. 

It is a holier feeling. It rebukes 

Your earthly passion, your unchaste desires. 

And bids you look into your heart, and see 
How you do wrong that better nature in you. 

And grieve your soul with sin. 

Lara. I swear to you, 

I would not harm you ; I would only love you. 

I would not tjike your honour, but restore it. 

And in return I ask but some slight mark 
Of your affection. If indeed you love me. 

As you confess you do, oh, let me thus 
With this embrace 

Viet, {rushing forward). Hold 1 hold 1 This is too much. 
What means this outrage ? 

Lara. First, what right have you 

Ti> question thus a nobleman of Spain If 
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Viet. I too am noble, and you are no morel 
Out of my sigbt 1 

Lara. Are you the master here ? 

Vkt. Ay, here and elsewhere, when the wrong of others 
Gives me the right ! 

Prec. {to Lara). Gol I beseech you, go ! 

Viet. I shall have business with you, Count, anon ! 

Lara. You cannot come too soon I [Exit 

Prec. Victorian 1 

Oh we have been betrayed 1 

Viet. Ha! hal betrayed 1 

'Tis I have been betrayed, not we ! — ^not we I 

I Prec. Dost thou imagine 

I Viet. I imagine nothing; 

I I see how 't is thou whilest the time away 

When I am gone 1 

Prec. Oh speak not in that tone ! | 

It wounds me deeply. 

t Viet. ’Twas not meant to flatter, 

j Prec. Too well thou knowest the presence of that man 

I Is hateful to me 1 

; Viet. Yet I saw thee stand 

I And listen to him, when be told his love, 

i Prec. I did not heed his words. 

1 Viet. Indeed thou didst, 

j And answeredst them with love. , 

I Prec. Hadst thou heard all - I 

{ Viet. I heard enough. i 

! Prec. Be not so angry with me. | 

I Viet. I am not angry; I am very calm. | 

j Prec. If thou wilt let me speak j 

\ Viet. Nay, say no more. | 

I I know too much already. Thou art false ! j 

I do not like these Gipsy marriages 1 
! Where is the ring I gave thee? 

Prec. In my casket. 

Viet. There let it rest! I would not have thee wear it; 

[ thought thee spotless, and thou art polluted 1 

Prec. I call the Heavens to witness 

Viet. Nay, nay, nay 1 

Take not the name of Heaven upon thy lips ! 

They are forsworn 1 

Prec. Victorian I dear Victorian! 

Viet. I gave up all for thee; myself, my fame. 

My hopes of fortune, ay, my very soul I 
And thou hast been my ruin I Now, go on • 

Laugh at my folly with thy paramour. 
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And, fdtting on the Count of Lara's knee, 

Say what a poor, fond fool Victorian was ! 

[He casts her from him and rushsa out. 
Prec* And this from thee 1 

Scene closes. 


Scene V. The Count of Lara's Rooms. Enter the Count. 

Lara. There ’s nothing in the world so sweet as love. 

And next to love the sweetest thing is hate ! 

I Vo learned to hate, and therefore am revenged. 

A silly girl to play the prude with me I 
The fire that I have kindled 

Enter Francisco. 

Well, Francisco, 

What tidings from Don Juan? 

Fran. Good, my lord; * 

He will be present. 

Lara. And the Duke of Lermos? 

Fran. W.as not at home, 

Lara. How with the rest? 

Fran. IVe found 

The men you wanted. They will all be there, 

And at the given signal raise a whirlwind 
Of such discordant noises, that the dance 
Must cease for lack of music. 

Lara. Bravely done. 

Ah I little dost thou dream, sweet Preciosa, 

What lies in wait for thee. Sleep shall not close 
Thine eyes this night ! Give me my cloak and sword. 

[Escemt 


Scene VI. A retired spot heyond the dty gates. Enter Victorian 
and HvroLiTO. 

Viet. 0 shame ! 0 shame ! Why do I walk abroad 
By daylight, when the very sunshine mocks me. 

And voices, and familiar sights and sounds 
Cry Hide thyself ! ” 0, what a thin partition 

Doth shut out from the curious world the knowledge 
Of evil deeds that have been done in darkness ! 

Disgrace has many tongues. My fears are windows 
Through which all eyes seem gazing. Every face 
Expresses some suspicion of my shame, 

And in derision seems to smile at me ! 

Hyp. Did I not caution thee? Did I not tell thoe 
I was but half persuaded of her virtue? 
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Vice. And yet Hyivolito, we may be wrong, 

We may be ovei^hasty in condemning! 

The Count of Lara is a cursed villain. 

I/yp. And therefore is she cursed, loving him. 

Viet. She does not Jove him! 'Tis for gold! for gold! 
ffyp. Ay, but remember, in the public streets 
He shews a golden ring the Gipsy gave him, 

A serpent with a ruby in its mouth. 

Viet She had that ring from me 1 God 1 she is false ! 
But I will be revenged ! The hour is passed. 

Where stays the coward? 

Hyp. Nay, he is no coward; 

A villain, if thou wilt, but not a coward. 

T Ve seen him play with swords; it is his pastime. 

And therefore be not over-confident, 

He ’ll task thy skill anon. Look, here he comes. 

^ (Enter Laha, foUmced hy Fiiancisoo.) 

Lara. Good evening, gentlemen. 

Hyp. Good evening, Count. 

Lara. I trust I have not kept you long in waiting. 

Viet Not long, and yet too long. Are you prepared? 
Lara. I am. 

Hyp. It grieves me much to see this quarrel 
Between you gentlemen. Is there no way 
Left open to accord this difference. 

But you must make one with your swords? 

Viet No! none) 

I do entreat thee, dear Hypolito, 

Stand not between me and my foe. Too long 
Our tongues have spoken. Let these tongues of steel 
End our debate. Upon your guard. Sir Count ! 

(They fifjht Victorlan disat'ms the Cookt.) 

Your life is mine; and what shall now withold me 
From sending your vile soul to its account? 

Lara, Strike! strike! 

Viet You are disarmed. I will not kill you. 

I will not murder you. Take up your sword. 

Francisco hands the Count his s^lvord, and Hypolito interposes 

Hyp. Enough ! Let it end here ! The Count of Lara 
Has shewn himself a brave man, and Victorian 
A. generous one, as ever. Now be friends. 

Put up your swords; for, to speak frankly to you, 

Your cause of quarrel is too slight a thing 
To move you to extremes. 

Lara. 


1 am content. 
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I BO'oght no quarrel. A few hasty words, 

Spoken in the heat of blood, have led to this. 

Viet. Nay, something more than that. 

Lara. 1 understand yoiL 

Therein I did not mean to cross your path. 

To me the door stood open, ns to others. 

But had I known the girl belonged to you, 

Never would I have sought to win her from you. 

The truth stands now revealed; she has been false 
To both of us. 

Viet. Ay, false as hell itself I 

Lara. In truth I did not seek her; she sought me; 

And told me how to win her, telling me 
The hours when she was oftenest left alone. 

Viet. Say, can you prove this to me? Oh, pluck out 
These awful doubts, that goad me into madness ! 

] ifct me know all 1 all I all I 
Lara. You shall know all. 

Here is my page, who was the messenger * 

Between us. Question him. Was it not so, 

Francisco ? 

Fran. Ay, my lord. 

Lara. If further proof 

[s needful, I have here a ring she gave mo. 

Viet, Pray let me see that ring 1 It is the same ! 

{Throws it ifjpon the (p'otmd, and tramples upon it) 

Thus may she perish who once wore that ring ! 

Thus do I spurn her from me; do thus trample 
Her memory in the dust ! 0 Count of Lara, 

Wc both have been abused, been much abused! 

1 tliank you for your courtesy and frankness. 

Though, like the surgeon’s hand, yours gave me pain, 

Yet it has cured ray blindness, and I thank you. 

I now can see the folly I have done, 

Tliough ’tis, alas I too late. So fare you well I 
To-night I leave this hateful town for ever. 

Regard me as your friend. Once more, farewell I 
Jlyp. Fai ewell, Sir Count. [Exeun t V ictouian an d H Y roLiTO 
Lara. Farewell I farewell ! 

Thus have T cleared the field of my worst foe 1 
I have none else to fear; the fight is done, 

The citadel is stormed, the victory won I 

[Exit with Franoisc(X 

fkiSNE VII. A lane in the suburbs. Night. Enter Cruzado ana 
Bartolom^. 

Orwu And so, Bartolomd, the expedition faiKl. But where waet 
diou for ^he most part? 
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Bart. In the Quadarrama mountains, near San Ildefonso. 

Cruz. And thou bringest nothing back with thee? Didst thou 
rob no one? 

Bart. There was no one to rob, save a party of students from 
Segovia, who looked as if they would rob us; and a jolly little friax, 
who had nothing in his pockets but a missal and a loaf of bread. 
Cruz. Pray, then, what brings thee back to Madrid? 

Ba7± First tell me what keeps thee here? 

Cruz. Preciosa. 

Bart. And she brings me back. Hast thou forgotten tliy promise? 
Cruz. The two yeai's are not passed yet. Wait patiently. The 
girl shall be thine. 

Bart. I hear she has a Busnd lover. 

Cruz. That is nothing. 

Bai't.l do not like it. I hate him, —the son of a Busnd harlot 
He goes in and out, and speaks with her alone, and I must stand 
aside, and wait his pleasure. 

Cruz. Be patient, I say. Thou shalt have thy revenge. When 
the time copies, thou shalt waylay him. 

Bart. Meanwhile, show me her house. 

Cruz. Come this way. But thou wilt not find her. She dances 
at the play to-night. 

j Bart. No matter. Show me the house. [Bxewit, 

j 

i Scene VIII. The Theati^e. The orchestra plaijs the cachucha. Souna 
I of castanets behind the scenes. The curtam rises, and discovers Pee* 

I CJOSA in the attitude of commencing the dance. The cachucha. 

I Tumult; hisses; cries of Brava and **Afuera/*' She falters 

i and pauses. The music stops. General confusion. PREOIoSA/a'm^^. 

I 

j Scene IX. The Count of Lara's ChamJbers. Lara and his Ihicnd 
I at suj^er, 

Lara. So, Caballeros, once more many thanks I 
You have stood by me bravely in this matter. 

Pray fill your glasses. 

Don Juan Did you mark, Don Luis, 

How pale she looked, when first the noise began, 

And then stood still, with her large eyes dilated! 

Her nostrils spread! her lips apart! her bosom 
Tumultuous as the seal 
. Don Luis. I pitied her. 

Lara. Her pride is humbled; and this very night 
I mean to visit her. 

Don J. Will you serenade her? 

Lara. No music! no more music! 

Don L, Why not music* 

It softens many hearts. 
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Lara, Not in the humour 

She now w in. Music would madden her. 

Don J, Try golden cymbals. 

Don L. Yes, try Don Diueror 

A mighty wooer is your Don Dinero. 

Lara, To tell the truth, then, I have bribed her maid. 

But, Caballeros, you dislike this wine. 

A bumper and away 1 for the night wears. 

A health to Precioaa ! 

{They nse and drink.) 

All. Preciosal 

Lara {holding up hia glass). Thou bright and flaming mil vis 
ter of Love 1 

Thou wonderful magician, who hast stolen 
My secret from me, and mid sighs of passion 
Caught from my lips, with red and fiery tongue, 

Her precious name ! 0, never more henceforth « 

Shall mortal lips press thine; and never more 
A mortal name be whispered in thine ear. 

Go I keep my secret ! 

{Drinks, and dashes the goblet down.) 

^ Don J, Ttel missa estl 

( Scene closes.) 

Scene X. Street and garden wall. Night. Enter Cruzado am 
BartolomS. 

Cruz. This is the garden wall, and above it, yonder, is her house. 
The window in which thou seest the light is her window. But we 
will not go in now. 

Dart. Why not? 

Cruz. Because she is not at home. 

Dart. No matter; we can wait. But how is this? The gate is 
bolted. {Sound of guitars and voices in a neighbounng street.) Hark I 
There comes her lover with his infernal serenade 1 Hark f 

SONO. 

Good night ! Good night, beloved I 
I come to watch o'er theei 
To be near thee, — ^to bo near thee, 

Alone is peaco for mo. 

Tliine eyes are stars of morning, 

Tby lips arc crimson flowers I 
Good night ! Good night, beloved 
While I count the weary hours. 

Vtm, They are not coming this way. 

Sttfi. Wait, they begin again. 
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SONG {coming nearer,) 

Ah! thou moon that shinost 
Argent-cloar above I 
All night long enlighten 
My oweet Igdjr-lovo 1 
Moon that Bhineet, 

All night long enlighten I 

Bat't, Woe be to him if he comes this way I 
Crua. 33e quiet, they are passing down the street. 

SONG {dying atvay). 

The nuns in the cloister 
Sang to each other; 

For so many sisters 
Is there not one brother? 

Ay, for the partridge, mother ! 

The cat has run away with the partridge ! 

Puss 1 puss ! puss I 

jDai't. Follow that! follow thatl Come with me? 

Puss! puss! 

[Exeimt. On the opposite side enter the Count of Lara 
and Gentlemen, with Fbancisco.] 

Lara. The gate is fast. Over the wall, Francisco, 

I And draw the bolt. There so, and so, and over, 

j Now, gentlemen, come in, and help me scale 

I Yon balcony. Plow now? Her light still burns, 

i Move warily. Make fast the gate, Francisco. 

1 [Exemit. Re-enter Cruzado and Bartolom^. 

I Bart. They went in at the gate. Hark 1 I hear them in 

the garden. {Tries the gate.) Bolted again! Vive Crist o I 
Follow me over the wall. ^They climb the wall. 

Scene XL Preoiosa’s led-chamher. Midnight. She is sleeping in 
an arm-chair, in an undress. Dolores watching her, 

Dol. She sleeps at last. 

( Opens the window and listens.) 

All silent in the street. 

And in the garden. Hark ! 

Free, {in her sleep). I must go hence ! 

Give mo my cloak ! 

J)ol, He comes! I hear his footsteps! 

Free. Go tell them that I cannot dance to-night; 

I am too ill ] Look at me ! See the fever 
That burns upon my cheek 1 I must go hence, 

I am too weak to danoo. 

( Signal from the garden.) 

Dol. {from the window). Who's there? 

Voice (from below). A friend. 
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Dot. I will undo the door. Wait till 1 come. 

Prec. I must go hence. I pray you do not harm mo t 
Shame ! shame ! to treat a feeble woman thus 1 
Be you but kind, I will do all things for you. 

I 'm ready now, — give mo my cai?tanets. 

Where is Victorian? Oh, those hateful lamps ! 

They glare upon me like an evil eye. 

I cannot stay. Hark 1 how they mock at me ! 

They hiss at mo like serpents 1 Save me 1 save me ! 

( She wahes.) 

How late is it, Dolores? 

Dot. It is midnight. 

Prec. AVe must be patient. Smooth this pillow for me. 

( She sleeps again. Noise from the garden ^ and voices.) 

Voice. Mueral 

Another voice. 0 villains! villains! 

Lara. So 1 have at you ! 

1 Voice. Take that! ' 

j Lara. Oh, I am wounded ! 

I Dol. {shutting the toindnw). Jesu Maria! 

I I 

I ACT III. i 

j Scene I. A Cross-road through a wood. In the hacTcground a distant ! 
village spire. Victorian and Hypolito, as travelling students with 
guitars, sitting under the trees. Htpolito plays and sings. j 

BONO. ! 

Ah, Ijovel 

Perjured, false, treacherous Love I 
Enemy 

Of all that mankind may not rue! 

Most untrue 

To him who keeps most faith with thee. 

Woo is me I 

The falcon has the eyes of the dove. 

Ah, Love I 

Perjured, false, treacherous Love 1 

Viet. Yes, Love is ever busy with his shuttle, 

Is ever weaving into life’s dull warp 
Bright, gorgeous flowers and scenes Arcadian; 

Hanging our gloomy prison-house about 

With tapestries, that make its walls dilate . 

In never-ending vistas of delight. 

Hyp. Thinking to walk in those Arcadian j)astureei, 

Thou hast run thy noble head against the wall. 

BONG {continued). 

Thy deceits 

i^ive ua olea-rly to comprehend. 
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Whither tend 

A.Vi Uiy pleasures, all thy swoots, 

They are cheats, 

Thorns below and flowers aboTe. 

Ah, Love 1 

Perjured, false, treacherous Love 1 
Viet, A very pretty song. I thank thee for it. 
Hyp. It suits thy case. 

VioL Indeed, I think it does. 

What wise man wrote it ? 

Hyp. Lopez Maldonado. 

Viet. In truth, a pretty song. 

Hyp. With much truth in it 

I hope thou wilt profit by it; and in earnest 
Try to forget this lady of thy love. 

Viet. 1 will forget her ! All dear recollections 
Pressed in my heart, like flowers within a book, 

Shall be tom out, and scattered to the winds ! 

I will forget her ! But perhaps hereafter, 

Wh'in she shall learn how heartless is the world. 

A voice within her will repeat my name. 

And she will say, He was indeed my friend 1 ” 

Oh, would I were a soldier, not a scholar. 

That the loud march, the deafening beat of drums, 
The shattering blast of the brass-throated trumpet, 
The din of arms, the onslaught and the storm, 

And a swift death might make me deaf for ever 
To the u})braidings of this foolish heart ! 

Hyp. Then lot that foolish heart upbraid no raora 
To conquer love, one need but will to conquer. 

Viet Yet, good Hypolito, it is in vain 
I throw into Oblivion’s sea the sword 
That pierces me; for, like Excalibar, 

With gemmed and flashing hilt, it will not sink. 

There rises from below a hand that grasps it, 

And waves it in the air ; and wailing voices 
Are heard along the shore. 

Hyp. And yet at last 

Down sank Excalibar to rise no more. 

Tliis is not well. In truth, it vexes me. 

Instead of whistling to the steeds of Time, 

To make them jog on merrily with life’s burden. 

Like a dead weight thou hangest on the wheels 
Thou art too young, too full of lusty health. 

To talk of dying. 

Viet. Yet I fain would die ! 

To go through life unloving, and unloved; 

To feel that thirst and htinger of the soul 
We cannot still; that longing, that wild impulse, 

And struggle after something we have not 
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And cannot Jbave 1 the eSbrt to be strong; 

And, like the Spartan boy, to emile, and smile 
While secret wounds do bleed beneath our cloaks 
All this the dead feel not, — ^the dead alone I 
Would I were with them! 

IJyp. We shall all be soon, 

V'kt It cannot be too soon; for I am weary 
Of the bewilaering masquerade of Life, 

Where strangers walk as friends, and friends as strangers; 
Where whispers overheard, betray false heai-ts; 

And through the maijes of the crowd we chase 
Some form of loveliness, that smiles, and beckons, 

And cheats us with fair words, only to leave us 
A mockery and a jest; maddened, — confused, — 

Not knowing friend from foe. 

Hyp. Why seek to know ? 

Enjoy the merry shrove-tide of thy youth! 

Take each fair mask for what it gives itself, 

Nor strive to look beneath it. , 

Viet. I confess, 

That were the wiser part. But Hope no longer 
Comforts my soul. I am a wretched man, 

Much like a poor and shipwrecked mariner, 

Who, struggling to climb u^) into the boat. 

Has both his bruised and bleedmg hands cut off, 

And sinks again into the weltering sea. 

Helpless and hopeless ! 

Hyp. Yet thou shalt not perish. 

The strength of thine own arm is thy salvation. 

Above thy head, through rifted clouds, there shines 
A glorious star. Be patient. Trust thy star ! 

( Sound of a village bell in the didance.) 

Viet. Ave Maria ! I hear the sacristan 
Hinging the chimes from yonder village belfry ! 

A solemn sound, that echoes far and wide 
Over the rod roofs of the cottages, 

And bids the labouring hind a-held, the shepherd 
Guarding his flock, the lonely muleteer. 

And all the crowd in village streets, stand still. 

And breathe a prayer unto the blessed Virgin ! 

Hyp. Amen ! amon ! not half a league from hence 
The village lies. 

Viet This path will lead us to it. 

Over the wheat-fields, where the shadows sail 
Across the running sea, now green, now blue, 

And, like an idle mai iner on the main, 

WhifltleB the quail Come, let us hast^ on. 

^lUxemL 
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Scene II. PvhUc sqwire m the village of Guadarrama. The Ave 
Maria still tolling, A crowd of mUagerB, with their haU in their 
hands, as if in sprayer. Jn ;front a growp of Gipsies. The hell nngs 
a merrier peal. A Gipsy dance. Enter followed by Pedro 

Crespo. 

Pancho. Make room, ye vagabonds and Gipsy tbieves I 
Make room for tbe Alcalde and for me 1 
Pedro G. Keep silence all ! I have an edict hero 
From our most gracious lord, the King of Spain, 

Jerusalem, and the Canary Islands, 

IVhich I shall publish in the market-place. 

Open your ears and listen 1 

Enter the Padre Cura at the door of his cottage. 

Padre Cura, 

Good day! and, pray you, hear this edict read. 

Padre O. Good day, and God be with you I Pray, what is 
fj it? 

Pedro C. An act of banishment against tfie Gipsies ! 

( Agitation and mwmurs in the Ci'md.) 

Pancho. Silence! 

Pedro C. (reads). I hereby order and command 
Uhat the Egyptian and Chaldean strangers. 

Known by the name of Gipsies, shall henceforth 
Be banished from the realm, as vagabonds 
And beggars; and if, after seventy days, 

Any be found within our kingdom’s bounds, 

Tliey shall receive a hundred lashes each; 

The second time, shall have their ears cut off ; 

The third, be slaves for life to him who takes them, 

, Or burnt as heretics. Signed, I, the King.” 

V^ile miscreants and creatures unbaptized! 

You hear the law ! Obey and disappear ! 

Pancho. And if in seventy days you are not gone, 

Dead or alive I make you all my slaves. 

[The Gipsies go out in confusion, showing signs of fear and 
discontent. Pancho / oWom] 

Pad^'e C. A righteous law I A very righteous law 1 
Pray you, sit down. 

Pedro C, I thank you heartily. 

[They seat themselves on a bench at the Padre Cura’s door. Sound 
of guitar's heard at a distance, approaching during the dialogue 
which follows.) 

A very righteous judgment, na you say. 

Now tell me, Padre Cura, — ^you know all things,— 

How come theoe Gipsies into Spain? 
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JPatfre <7. Why, look you. 

They came with Hercules from Palestine. 

And hence are thieves and vagrants, Sir Alcalde, 

An the Simoniacs from Simon Magus, 

And, look you, as Fray Jay me Bleda says, 

There are a hundred marks to prove a Moor 
Is not a Christian, so 'tis with the Gipsies. 

They never marry, never go to mass. 

Never baptize their children, nor keej) Lent, 

Nor see the inside of a church, — nor — nor — 

Pedro (7. Good reasons — ^good, substantial reasons all ! 

No matter for the other ninety-five. 

They should be burnt, I see it plain enough, — 

They should be burnt. 

Enter ViOTOiiiAN and Hypolito, xdaymg. 

Padre 0. And pray, whom have we here? 

Pedro C. More va^ants ! By Saint Lazarus, morp vagrants 3 
Ifyp. Good evening, gentlemen? Is this Guadarrama? 
Padre C, Yes, Guadarrama, and good evening to you. 

Hyp. We seek the Padre Cura of the village; 

And, judging from your dress and reverend mien, 

You must he he. 

Padre G. I am. Pray, what's your pleasuie? 

lly'p. We are poor students, travelling in vacation. 

You ^ow this mark? - 

( Toucliing the wooden spoon in his hat-band.) 

Padre C. {joyfully). Ay, know it, and have worn it. 

Ped/i'o 0. (aside). Soup-eaters! by the mass! The worst ol 
vagrants ! 

And there 's no law against them. Sir, your servant. [Exit, 
Padre C. Your servant, Pedro Crespo. 

Hyp. Padre Cura, 

From the first moment 7 beheld your face, 

I said within myself, ‘‘ This is the man ! ” 

There is a certain something in your looks, 

A ceiiiain scholar-like and studious something, — 

You understand, — which cannot be mistaken; 

Which marks you as a very learned man, — 

In fine, as one of us. 

Viet, (aside). What impudence i 

Hyp, As we approached, I said to my companion, 

That is the Padre Cura; mark my words !” 

Meaning your grace. The other man," said I, 

** Who sits so awkwardlv upon the bench, 

Must be the sacristan.^’ 

Padre C, Ah! said you so? 

Why that was Pedro Crespo, the alcalde} 
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Hyif}. Indeed 1 you much astonish me 1 Hia air 
Was not so full of dignity and grace 
As an alcalde’s should he. 

Padre 0, That is true. 

He is out of humour with some vagrant Gipsies, 

Who have their camp here in the neighbourhood. 

There is nothing so undignified as anger. 

Hyp. The Padre Cura will excuse our boldness, 

If, from his well-known hospitality, 

We crave a lodging for the night. 

Padre 0. I pray you 1 

You do me honour! I am but too happy 
To have such guests beneath my humble roof. 

It is not often that I have occasion 
To speak with scholars; and Emollit mores, 

Nec sinit esse feros, Cicero says. 

Hyp. ’Tis Ovid, is it not? 

Padre G. No, Cicero. 

JHnjp. Your Grace is right. You are the better scholar. 
Now what a dunce was I to think it Ovid ! 

But hang me if it is not! {Aside.) 

Padre O. Pass this way. 

He was a very great man, was Cicero! 

Pray you, go in, go in ! no ceremony. [Exemt. 

SoEKi: III. A lluom ui the Padre Cura’s home. Enter the Padri: 
and HiTOLiTO. 

Padre 0. So then, Sehor, you come from Alcali. 

I am glad to hear it. It was there I studied. 

Hyp. And left behind an honoured name, no doubt. 

How may I call your Grace? 

Padre C. Gerdnimo 

De Santillana, at your Honour’s service. 

H ijp. Descended from the Marquis Santillana? 

From the distinguished poet? 

Padre G. From the Marquis, 

Not from the poet. 

I hyp. Why, they were tlie same. 

Let me embrace you ! Oh, some lucky star 

Has brought me hither! Yet once more ! — once nmre ! 

Your name is ever green in Alcald; 

And our professor, when wo are unruly, 

Will shake his hoary head, and say, “Alas! 

It was not so in Santillana’s time ! ” 

Padre G. I did not think my name remembered then^ 
Hyp. More than remembered; it is idolised. 

Padre G, Of wlmt professor speak you? 

Hyp. 


Y 


TimonedA. 
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Pad/re C, I don’t remember any Timoneda. 

H'lfp, A grave and sombre man, whose beetling brow 
O’erhangs the nishing current of his speech 
As rocks o’er rivers hang. Have you forgotten? 

Padre C, Indeed, I have. 0, those were pleasant da^ s, - 
Those college days ! I ne’er shall see the like ! 

I had not buried then so many hopes ! 

I had not buried then so many friends I 
Ve turned my back on what was then before me; 

And tlie bright faces of my young companions 
Are wrinkled like my own, or are no more. 

I)o you remembei Cueva? 

liyp, Cueva? Cueva? 

Padre C. Fool tnat I am ! He was before your timt. 

You ’re a mere boy, and I am an old man. 

JJyp. I should not like to try my strength with you. 

Padre 0. Well, well. But I forget; you must be hungry. 
Mai tina ! ho 1 Martina ! ’Tis my niece. 

Enter Mautina. * 

JJyp, You may be proud of such a niece as that, 

I wish I had a niece. AmoUit mores, [Aside.] 

He was a very great man, w'as Cicero 1 
Your servant, fair Martina. 

Mart. Servant, sir. 

Padre C. This gentleman is hungry. See thou to it. 

Let us have supper. 

Mart. ’Twill be ready soon. 

PadA'e 0, And bring a bottle of my Val-de-Pehas 
Out of the cellar. Stay; I ’ll go myself. 

Pray you, Sefior, excuse me, [Exit. 

JJyp. Hist ! Martina I 

One word with you. Bless mo ! what handsome eyes ! 

To-day there have been Cix^sies in the village. 

Is it not 80 ? 

Mart. There have been Gipsies hero. 

Hyp. Yes, and they told your fortune. 

Mart, [embairasscd). Told my fortune ^ 

Hyp. Yes, yes; I know they did. Give me your hand. 

I ’ll tell you what they said. They said, — they said. 

The shepherd boy that loved you was a clown, 

And him you should not marry. Was it not? 

Mart, (surprised). How know you that? 

Hyp. 0, 1 know more than that. 

What a soft, little hand I And then they said, 

A cavalier from court, handsome, and tall, 

And rich, should come ono day to marry you, 

And you should be a lady. Was it not ? 

He h^ arrived, the handsome cavalier. 
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Tnes to hiss her. She rwns off, Enter Victorian vnth a letter, 
Viet, The muleteer has come. 

Jlyp, So soon ? 

Viet, I found him 

Sitting at supper hy the tavern door, 

And, from a pitcher that he held aloft 

His whole arm’s length, drinking the blood-red wine. 

Ifyp. What news from Court ? 

Viet, He brought this letter only. {Reads ) 

0 curs(5d perfidy ! Why did I let 

That lying tongue deceive mo 1 Preciosa, 

Sweet Preciosa I how art thou avenged I 
Hyp. What news is this, that makes thy cheek tuin pale, 
And thy hand tremble ? 

Viet. Oh, most infamous ! 

The Count of Lara is a damndd villain 1 
^lyp. That is no news, forsooth. 

^ict. He strove in vain 

To steal from me the jewel of my soul. 

The love of Preciosa. Not succeeding, 

He swore to be revenged; and set on foot 
A plot to ruin her, which has succeeded. 

She has been hissed and hooted from the stage, 

Her reputation stained by slanderous lies 
Too foul to speak of ; and, once more a beggar, 

She roams a wanderer over God’s green earth, 

Housing with Gipsies ! 

Jlyp. To renew again 

The Age of Gold, and make the shepherd swains 
Desperate with love, like Caspar Gil’s Diana. 

Redit et Virgo I 

Viet. Dear Hypolito, 

How have I wronged that meek, confiding heart I 

1 will go seek for her; and with my tears 
Wash out the v/fong I ’ve done her. 

Jlyp. 0 beware ! 

Act not that folly o’er again. 

Viet. Ay, folly. 

Delusion, madness, call it what thou wilt, 

1 will confess my weakness, — I still love her! 

Still fondly love her 1 

Enter the Padre Cura, 

Hyp. Tell us. Padre Cura, 

Who are these Gipsies in the neighbourhood? 

Padre C. Beltran Cruzado and his crew. 

Vkt. Kind Heaven, 

I thank thee 1 She is found I is found again I 
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liyp. And have they with them a pale, beautiful girl, 
Called Preciosa? 

Padre C, Ay, a pretty girl. 

The gentleman seems moved. 

JJyp. Yes, moved with hunger; 

He is half famished with this long day’s journey. 

Padre O, Then, pray you, come this way. The suppei 
waits. [Exeunt. 


Scene 1Y, A Post-house on the road to Segovia, not far from the vil- 
lage of Guadarrama, Enter Ciiispa, cracldng a whip and singing 

the Cachucha. 

Chispa. Halloo I Don Fulano ! Let us have horses, and quickly. 
Alas, poor Chispa ! what a dog’s life dost thou lead ! I thought, 
when I left my old master, Victorian, the student, to serve my new 
master Don Carlos, the gentleman, that I, too, should lead the life 
i>f a gentleman; should go to bed early, and get up late. For when 
the abbot plays cards, what can you expect of the friars’* But, in 
running away from the thunder, I have run into the lightning. 
Here I am in hot chase after my master and his Gipsy girl. And 
a good beginning of the week it is, as he said who was hanged on 
Monday morning. 

Enter Don Carlos. 

Don (7. Are not the horses ready yeti 

Chispa. I should tliink not, for the hostler seems to be asleei '4 
Ho 1 within there ! Horses ! horses ! horses J 
lie knocks at the gate with his whip, and enter Mosquito, putting on 
his jacket, 

Mosq. Pray, have a little patience. I ’m not a musket. 

Chhpa. Health and pistareens ! I’m glad to see you come on dano 
ing, paoie ! Pray, what ’s the news ? 

Mosq. You cannot have fresh horses; because there are none. 

Chupa. CacLiporra! Throw that bone to another dog. Do I 
look like your aunt ? 

Mosq. No ; she has a beard. 

Chispa. Go to ! go to ! 

Mosq. Are you from Madrid? ' 

Chwpa. Yes; and going to Estramadura. Get us horses. 

Mosq. What 's the news at Court ? 

Chispa. Why, the latest news is, that I am going to set up 
coach, and 1 have already bought the whip. 

Strikes him round the legs, 

M osq. Oh ! oh ! you hurt me I 

Pon C. Enough of this folly. Let us have horses. {Ghes money 
to Mosquito.) It is almost dark ; and we are in haste. But tell 
mo, has a band of Gipsies passed this way of late ? 
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Mosq, Yes; and they are still in tlie neighbourhood. 

Don C. And where ? 

Mosq. Across the fields yonder, in the woods near Quadari'ama, [Eant, 
Don 0. Now this is lucky. We will visit the Gipsy camp, 

Ohispa. Are you not afraid of the evil eye ? Have you a stag's 
horn with you ? 

Don C. Fear not. We will pass the night at the village. 

Chi^spa. And sleep like the Squires of Hernan Haza, nine under 
one blanket. 

Don 0, I hope we may find the Preciosa among them. 

Chispa. Among the Squires ? 

Don (7. No; among the Gipsies, blockhead! 

Chispa. I hope we may; for we are giving ourselves trouble 
enough on her account. Don’t you think so ? However there is no 
catching trout without wetting one’s trousers. Yonder come tha 
horses. IBxeunt. 

’^CENB Y.^he Gipsy camp in the forest Night Gipsies working ri 
a Forge. Others playing Cards by the fire-light 

Gipsies (at the fmje sing). 

Oa the top of a ruountaiu I staud, 

With a crown of rud-^^old in my hand. 

Wild moors come trooping over the loa, 

0 how from their fury shall I flue, flee, floo ? 

0 how from their fury shall I floe ? 

First Gipsy (pdaying). Down with your John-Dorados, my pigeon. 
Down with your John-Dorados, and let us make an end. 

Gipsies (at the forge sing). 

Loud sang tho Spanish cavalier, 

And thus his ditty ran ; 

God send tho Gii»sy lassio hero, 

And not the Gipsy man. 

First Gipsy (playing). There you are in your morocco. 

Second Gipsy. One more game. The Alcalde's doves against th« 
Padre Cura’s new moon. 

First Gipsy. Have at you, Chirelin. 

Gipsies (at the forge sing). 

At midnight, when tho moon bsgan 
To show her silver flame, 

There came to liini no Gipsy man, 

The Gipsy lassie came. 

Enter Beltran Cruzado. 

Cruz. Come hither, Murcigalleros and Kastilleros; leave work, 
leave playl listen to your orders for the night. (Speaking to the 
right) You will get you to the village, mark you, by the stone 

C10S3. 

Gipsies, Ayl 
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Omi. {to the left.) And you, by the pole v/ith the hermit's head 
upon it. 

Gipsm. Ay! 

Cruz. As soon as you see the planets are out, in with you, and be 
busy with the ten commandments, under the sly, and Saint Mar tin 
asleep. P ’ye hear? 

Qvpme. Ay! 

Crvz. Keep your lanterns open, and, if you see a goblin or a papa- 
gayo, take to your trampers. Vineyards and Dancing John’ ie 
the word. Am I comprehended ? 

Gipsies. Ay! ay! 

<7nw. Away, then ! 

[Exemt severally. Cruzado waJhs up the stage and disappears 
among the trees. Enter Preciosa.] 

Prec. How strangely gleams through the gigantic trees 
The red light of the forge ! Wild, beckoning shadows 
Stalk through the forest, ever and anon 
Rising and bending with the flickering flame. • 

Then flitting into darkness ! So within me 
Strange hopes and fears do beckon to each other; 

My brightest hopes giving dark fears a being, 

As the light does the shadow. Woe is me ! 

How still it is about me, and how lonely ! 

Bartolome rushes in. 

Part. Ho! Preciosa’ 

Prec. 0 Bartolonid! 

Thou here? 

Part. Lo ! I am here. 

Prec. Whence comest thou? 

Part. From the rough ridges of the wild Sierra, 

From caverns in the rocks, from hunger, thirst, 

And fever ! Like a wild wolf to the sheepfold 
Come I for thee, my lamb. 

Prec. 0 touch me not ! 

The Count of Lara’s blood is on thy hands 1 
The Count of Lara’s curse is on thy soul 1 
Do not come near me ! Pray, begone from here ! 

Thou art in danger! They have set a price 
Upon thy head ! 

Part. Ay, and 1 ’ve wandered long 

Among the mountains; and for many days 
Have seen no human face, save the rough swineherdV', 

The wind and rain have been my sole companions. 

I shouted to them from the rocks thy name. 

And the loud echo sent it back to me, 

Till I grew mad. I could not stay from thee, 

And I am here ! Betray me, if thou wilt. 
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Prec. Betray tliee? I betray thee? 

Bart. Precioaa! 

I come for thee ! for thee I thus brave death I 
Fly with me o’er the borders of this realm I 
Fly with me ! 

Prec. Speak of that no more. I cannot. 

I am thine no longer. 

Bart. 0, recall the time 

When we were children I how we played together. 

How we grew up togolher, how we pligh ed 
Our hearts unto each other, even m childhood ! 

Fulfil thy promise, for the hour has come. 

I am hunted from the kingdom like a wolf ! 

Fulfil thy promise. 

Prec. ’Twas my father’s promise. 

Not mine. 1 never gave my heart to thee, 

Nor promised thee my hand! 

Ba7't. False tongue of woman ! 

Anct heart more false ! 

Prec. Nay, listen unto me. 

1 will speak frankly. 1 have never loved thee; 

I cannot love thoo. This is not my fault, 

It is my destiny. Thou art a man 

Uostless and violent. What wouldst thou with me, 

A feeble girl, who have not long to live, 

Whose heart is broken? Seek another wife. 

Better than I, and fairer; and let not 

Thy rash and headlong moods estrange her from thee. 

Thou art unhapjjy in this hojjeless passion, 
j 1 never sought thy love; never did aught 

To make thee love me. Yet I j)ity thee, 

I And most of all I pity thy wild heart, 

j That hurries thee to crimes and deeds of blood, 

j Beware, beware of that. 

Bart. For thy dear sake, 

I will be gentle. Thou shalt teach me patience. 

Prec. Then take this farewell, and depart in peace. 

Thou must not linger here. 

Bart. Come, come with me. 

Pi'ec. Hark I T hear footste])s. 

Bart. I entreat thee, come ! 

jPrec. Away! It is in vain. 

Bart. Wilt thou not como? 

Prec. Never ! 

Bart. Then woe, eternal woe, upon thee ! 

Thou shalt not be another’s. Thou shalt die ! [Biat 

Prec. All holy angels keep me in this hour! 

Spirit of her who bore me, look upon me ! 

Mother of God, the glorified, protect mel 
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Christ and the saints, be merciful unto me ! 

Yet why should I fear death? What is it to die! 

To leave all disappointment, care, and sorrow, 

To leave all falsehood, treachery, and unkindness, 

All ignominy, suifering, and despair. 

And be at rest for over ! O, dull heart, 

Be of good cheer ! When thou shalt cease to beat, 

Then shalt thou cease to suffer and complain 1 

Enter Victorian and JTtpolito hehind, 

Viet ’Tis she ! behold how beautiful she stands 
Under the tent-like trees 1 

Hyp. A woodland nymph ! 

Viet. I pray i^eo, stand aside. Leave me. 

Hyp. Be wary. 

Do not betray thyself too soon. 

Viet (dugidsiny his voice). Hist ! Gipsy ! 

Prec. {aside with emotion). That voice! That \oice from 
heaven ! 0, speak again ' 

Who is it calls ? 

Viet. A friend. 

Free, {aside). ^Tis he ! ’Tis he ! 

I thank thee, Heaven, that tliou hast hoard my prayer. 

And sent me this protector ! How bo strong. 

Be strong, my heart ! I must dissemble here. 

False friend or true ? 

Viet A true friend to the true; 

Fear not; come hither. So; can you tell fortunes ? 

Prec. Not in the dark. Come nearer to the fire. 

Give me your hand. It is not crossed, I see. 

Viet. {puttiv><ja piece of (fold into herhand). There is the cross. 
Prec. Is ’t silver? 

Viet No, 'tis gold. 

Free. There *s a fair lady at the Court, who loves you, 

And for yourself alone. 

Viet. Fie ! the old story I 

Tell me a better foidimo for my money; 

Not this old woman’s tale I 

Prec. You are pavssionate ; 

And this same passionate humour in your blood 
Has marred your fortune. Yes; I see it now; 

The line of life is crossed by many marks. 

Shame I shame 1 0, you have wronged the maid who lo\’od 

you! 

How could you do it? 

Viet I never loved a maid ; 

For she I loved was then a maid no more. 

Pno* How know you that ? 
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Viet. A little bird in tbe air 

Whispered the secret. 

Free. There, take back your gold 1 

Four hand is cold, like a deceiver’s hand ! 

There is no blessing in its charity ! 

Make her your wife, for you have been abused ; 

And you shall mend your fortunes, mending hers. 

V'kt. (aside). How like an angel’s speaks the tongue of 
woman. 

When pleading in another’s cause her own ! 

That is a pretty ring upon your linger. 

Pray give me, (Tties to take the ring.) 

Free. No; never from my hand 

Shall tliat be taken ! 

Viet, Why, ’tis but a ring. 

I ’ll give it back to you ; or, if 1 keep it, 

Will give you gold to buy you twenty such. 

Free. Why would you have this ring ? 

Wkt. A traveller’s fancy. 

A whim, and nothing more. I would fain keep it. 

As a memento of the Gipsy camp 
In Giiadarrama, and the fortune-teller 
Who sent me back to wed a widowed maid. 

Pray, let me have the ring. 

Free. No, never! never 1 

I will not part with it, even when Ldie; 

But bid my nurse fold my pale lingers thus, 

That it may not fall from them. ’Tis a token 
Of a beloved friend, who is no more. 

Viet. How ? dead ? 

Free. Yes ; dead to me ; and worse than dead. 

He is estranged! And yet 1 keep this ring. 

I will rise with it from my grave hereafter, 

To prove to him iliat I was never false. 

Viet, (atfide). Be still, my swelling heai-t! one moment, 
still I 

Why, ’tis the folly of a love-sick girl. 

Come, give it me, or 1 will say 'tis mine, 

And that you stole it. 

Free. 0, you will not dare 

To utter such a fiendish lie ! 

Viet. Not dare! 

Look in my face, and say if tliere is aught 
I have not dared, I would not dare for thee ! 

She rushes into his arms. 

Free. 'Tis thou I 'tis thou I Yes; yes; my heart's elected i 
My dearest-dear Victorian I my soul’s heaven 1 
Where hast thou been so long? Why didst thou leave me? 
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Tic^ Aflk me not now, my dearest Prcciosa. 

Let me forget we ever have been paited ! 

Prec, Haiit thou not come 

I pray thee do not chide me I 
Pree. I should have perished here among these Gipsie& 
Viet, Forgive me, sweet 1 for what I made thee suher. 
Think’ st thou this heart could feel a moment’s joy, 

Thou being absent? 0, believe it not! 

Indeed, since that sad hour I have not slept, 

For thinking of the wrong 1 did to thee ! 

Dost thou forgive me? Say, wilt thou forgive me? 

Prec. I have forgiven thee. Ere those words of anger 
Were in the book of Heaven writ down against thee, 

I had forgiven thee. 

Viet. I ’m the veriest fool 

That walks the earth, to have believed thee false. 

It was the Count of Lara 

Prec. That bad man 

Has worked me harm enough. Hast thou not hearep 

Viet. I have heard all. And yet sj)Cak on, speak on \ 

Let me but hear thy voice, and lam hapj)y; 

For every tone, like some sweet incantation, 

Calls up the buried past to plead for me. 

Speak, my beloved, speak into my heart, 

"VVliatever fills and agitates thine own. 

They walJc aside. 

Hyp. All gentle quarrels in the pastoral poets. 

All passionate love-scenes in the best romances, 

All chaste embraces on the public stage. 

All soft adventures, which the liberal stars 
Have winked at, as the natural course of things, 

Have been surpassed here by my friend, the student, 

And this sweet Gipsy lass, fair Preciosa! 

Prec. Se&or Hypolito ! I loss your hand. 

Pray, shall I tell your fortune? 

JJyp. Not to-night; 

For, should you treat me as you did Victorian, 

And send me back to marry maids forlorn. 

My wedding-day would last from now till Christmas. 

Chispa {within). What, ho ! the Gipsies, ho 1 Beltran Cru- 
zado! 

Halloo! haUoo! hallo®! halloo! 

Enters hooted, with a whip and lantern. 

Viet, What now? 

Why such a fearful din? Hast thou been robbed? 

Chispa. Ay, robbed and murdered; and good evening t-o you, 
My worthy masters. 
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Yict Speak ; what brings thee here I 

Clii^a {to PeEoiosa). Good news from Court; good newel 
Beltran Cruzado, 

The Count of the Calds, is not your father, 

But your true father has returned to Spain 
Laden with wealth. You are no more a Gipsy. 

Viet. Strange as a Moorish tale ! 
f Cfiispa. And we have all 

Been drinking at the tavern to your health, 

As wells drink in November, when it rains. 

Viet Where is the gentleman ? 

Chispa. As the old song says, 

His body is in So^ovia, 

His soul is in Madrid. 

Prcc. Is this a dream ? 0, if it be a dream, 

Let me sleep on, and do not wake me yet! 

Repeat thy story ! Say I ’m not deceived ! 

Say that I do not dream ! I am awake ; 

Thi^s the Gipsy camp ; this is Victorian, 

And this his friend, Hypolito ! Speak 1 speak 1 
Let me not wake and find it all a dream ! 
j Viet It is a dream, sweet child ! a waking dream, 

i A blissful certainty, a vision bright 

Of that rare happiness, which even on earth 
Heaven gives to those it loves. Now art thou rich, 
j As thou wast ever beautiful and good; 

} And I am now the beggar. 

I Free, {(jimig him her hand). I have still 

I A hand to give. 

I Chispa {aside). And I have two to take. 

I Ve heard my grandmother say, that Heaven gives almonds 
j To those who have no teeth. That ’s nuts to crack. 

I 1 Ve teeth to spare, but where shall I find almonds ? 

Viet. What more of this strange story ? 

Chispa. Nothing more. 

Your friend, Don Carlos, is now at the village 
Showing to Pedro Crespo, the Alcalde, 

The proofs of what I tell you. The old hag, 

Who stole you in your childhood, has confessed; 

And probably they ’ll hang her for the crime. 

To make the celebration more complete. 

^ Viet. No ; let it bo a day of general joy ; 

Fortune comes well to all, that comes not late. 

Now let us join Don Carlos. 

Hyp. So farewell. 

The student’s wandering life ! Sweet serenades, 

Sung under ladies’ windows in the night, 

And all that makes vacation beautiful! 

To you, ye cloistered shades of AlcaW, 
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To you, ye radiant visiona of romance, 

Written in books, but here surpassed by truth, 

The Bachelor Hypolito returns, 

And leaves the Gipsy with the Spanish Student. 

Scene VI. A Pass in the Gmdan'ama Mountains. Early moruiup. 
A Muleteer crosses the Stage, sitting sideways on his mule, and lighting 
a paper cigar with flint and steel, 

BONO. 

If thou art sleeping-, maiden, 

Awake and oj)en thy door, 

’Tia the break of day, and we must away, 

O’er meadow, and mount, and moor. 

Wait not to find thy slippers, 
lJut come with thy naked feet; 

Wo shall have to pass througli the dewy grass, 

And water's wide and fleet. 

Diisappears down the pass. Enter a Monk. A Shepherd * ippears 07 \ 
the rocks ahore. 

Monk. Ave Maria, gratia pleufu Oldl good man ! 

Shep. Old! 

Monk. Is this the road to Segovia? 

Shep. It is, your reverence. 

Mmk, How .far is it? 

Shep, I do not know. 

Monk. What is that yonder in the valley? 

Shep. San Ildefonso. 

Monk. A long way to breakfast. 

Shep. Ay, marry. 

Monk. Are there robbers in these mountains ? 

Shep. Yes, and worse than that. 

Mmk. What? 

Shep. Wolves. 

Mmk. Santa Maria I Come with me to San Ildefonso and thou 
shalt be well rewarded. 

Shep. What wilt thou give me ? 

Mmk. An Agnus I)ei and my benediction. 

TJieji disappear. A mounted Contrabanduta passes, wrapped in hu 
cloak f and a gun at his saddle-bow. lie goes down the pass singing. 

BON a. 

Worn with speed is ray good stood, 

And I niarch me humed, worried; 

Onward, cab lilito mio, 

With the white star in thy forehead ! 

Onward, for Here cornea the Honda, 

And I hear their rifles crack 1 

Ay, jalgo 1 Ay, ay, jaleol 

Ay, 1 They cross our track. 
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^(mg dies a/way. Enter Preciosa, on horsehacJe, attended hy Vioro- 
EiAN, Hypolito, Don Carlos, and Cuispa, on foot^ and armed* 

Viet, This is the highest point. Here let us rest 
See, Preciosa, see how all about us, 

Kneeling, like hooded friars, the misty mountains 
Receive the benediction of the aim ! 

0 glorious sight ! 

Free. Most beautiful, indeed I 

Ifyp, Most wonderful ! 

Viet, And in the vale below. 

Where yonder steeples flash like lifted halberds, 

San Ildefonso, from its noisy belfries. 

Sends up a salutation to the mom. 

As if an army smote their brazen shields. 

And shouted victory 1 

Free. And which way lies 

Segovia? 

Vj^t, At a great distance yonder. 

Dost thou not see it? 

Free, No. I do not see it. 

Viet, The merest flaw that dents the horizon’s edge. 

There, yonder 1 

Hyp. 'Tis a notable old town, 

Boasting an ancient Roman aqueduct. 

And an Aledzar, btiilded by the Moors, 

Wherein, you may remember, poor Gil Blew 
Was fed on Part dd licy. 0, many a time 
Out of its grated windows have I looked 
Hundreds of feet plumb down to the Eresma, 

That, hkc a serpent through the valley creeping, 

Glides at its foot. 

Free. 0, yes ! I sec it now, 

Yet rather with my heart than with mine eyes, 

So faint it is. And all my thoughts sail thither. 

Freighted with prayers and hopes, and forward urged 

Agiiiiist all stress of accident, as, in 

The Eastern Tale, against the wind and tide. 

Great ships were drawn to the Magnetic Mountains, 

And there were wrecked and perished in the sea ! {She weeps.) 

Vwt. 0 gentle sjririt ! Thou didst bear unmoved 
Blasts of adversity and frosts of fate I 
But the first ray of sunshine that falls on thee 
Melts thee to tears ! 0, let thy weary heart 

Lean upon mine ! and it shall faint no more. 

Nor thirst, nor hunger; but be comforted 
And filled with my affection. 

Free. Stay no longer I 

My father waits. Methinks I see him there. 
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Now looking from the window, and now watohhig 
Each sound of wheels or foot-fall in the street, 

And isaying, ** Hark she comes ! ” 0 father 1 father ! 

They descend the pass. Chispa remains behind. 

Vhispa. I have a father, too, but he is a dead one. Alas an( 
alaok-a-day ! Poor was I born, and poor do I remain. I neither win 
nor lose. Thus I wag through the world, half the time on foot, and 
the other half walking; and always as merry as a thunder-storm in 
the night. And so we plough along, as the fly said to the ox. Who 
knows what may happen ? Patience, and shuffle the cards ! I am 
not yet so bald, that you can see my brains; and perhaps, after all, I 
shall some day go to Rome, and come back Saint Peter. Benedicite ! 

[Kxit. 

A pause. Then enter BautolomIs wildly as if in pursuit, with a carbine 
in his hand. 

Bart. They passed this way! I hear their horses' hoofs! 
Yonder I see them! Come sweet caramillo, f,, 

This serenade shall be the Gipsy’s last I 

Fires down the pass. 

Ha! ha! WeU whistled, my sw^eet caramillo! 

Well whistled t— 1 have missed her !— 0 my God ! 

[The shot is returned. Rabtoi.om^ falls. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Should you ask me, whence these storieR. 
Whence these legends and traditions^ 
w With the odours of the forest. 

With the dew and damp of meadowy 
With the curling smoke of wigwame^ 

With the rushing of great rivers, 

With their frequent repet itioni^ 

And their wild reverberations. 

As of thunder in the mountains? 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

** From the forests and the prairies, 

From the great lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of tho 0 jib ways, 

From the land of the Dacotahs, 

From the mountains, moors, and fenlanria, 
Whore tlie heron, the Shuh-shuh-gal), 
Feeds among the reeds and rushes. 

I repeat them as I heard them 
IVom the lips of Naw^idaha, 

The musician, the sweet singer. 

Should you ask where Nawadaha 
Found these songs, so wild and way^vnrd* 
Found these legends and traditions, 

I should answer, I should teU you, 

" In the bird’s-nests of the forest. 

In the lodges of the beaver. 

In the hoof-prints of the bison. 

In the eyry of the eagle ! 

“ All the wild-fowl sang them to him, 

In the moorlands and the fenlands, 

In the melancholy marshes; 

Chetowaik, the plover, satig them, 

Mahng, the loon, the wild goose, W»v/h, 
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The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

And the grouse, the Mushkodasa ! ’* 

If still further you should ask me. 
Saying, “ Who was Nawadaha? 

Tell us of this Nawadaha,” 

I should answer yoiu* inquiries 
Straightway in such words as follow. 

In the Yale of Tawasentha, 

In the green and silent valley. 

By the ploasaut water-courses. 

Dwelt the singer Nawadaha. 

Round about the Indian village 
Spread the meadows and the corn-fields, 
And beyond them stood the forest, 

Stood the groves of singing pine-trees, 
Green in Summer, white in Winter, 

Ever sighing, ever singing. 

“ And the pleasant water-coursew, 

You could trace them through the vallery; 
By the rushing in the Spring-time, 

By the alders in the Summer, 

By the white fog in the Autumn, 

By the black line in the Winter; 

And beside them dwelt the singer. 

In the Vale of Tawasentha, 

In the green and silent valley. 

** There he sang of Hiawatrui, 

Sang the song of Hiawatha, 

Sang bis wondrous birth and being, 

How he prayed and how he fasted, 

How he lived, and toiled, and suffered, 
That the tribes of men might prosper, 
That he might advance his people ! ” 

Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 

Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches, 

And the rain-shower and the snow-storm, 
And the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of inne-tices. 
And the thunder iu the mountains, 
Whoso iniiumei’able echoes 
Flap like eagles in theii* eyries ; — 

Listen to these wild traditions. 

To this Song of Hiawatha? 

Ye who love a nation's Icgonda, 

Love the ballads of a people, 

That like voices from afar off 
Ciall to us to pause and listen. 
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Speak in tones so plain and cliildlike. 
Scarcely can tlie car distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken; — 
Listen to this Indian Legend, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 

Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human. 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 

For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Totich God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened;— 
Listen to this simple story, 

To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

^ Ye, who sometimes, in your rambles 
Through the green lanes of the country. 
Where the tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses. 

Pause by some neglected graveyard, 

For a while to muse, and ponder 
On a half-effaced inscription, 

W ritten with little skill of song-craft, 
Homely phrases, but each letter 
Full of hope and yet of heart-break, 

Full of all the tender pathos 
Of the Here and the Hereafter ; — 

Stay and read this rude inscription, 

Head this Song of Hiawatha ! 

L 

THE PEAOE-riPB. 

On the Mountains of the Prairie, 

On the great Red Pipe-stone Quarry, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

He the Master of Life, descending, 

On the red crags of the quarry 
Stood erect, and called the nations, 
Called the tribes of men together. 

From his foot-prints flowed a river, 
Leaped into the light of morning, 

O’er the precipice plunging downward 
Gleamed like Islikoodidi, the comet. 
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And tbe Spirit, Btooping earthward. 
With his finger on the meadow 
Traced a winding pathway for it, 
Baying to it, “ Run in this way ! ’’ 

From the red Bione of the cjuarry 
With his hand he broke a fragment, 
Moulded it into a pipe-head, 

Shaped and fashioned it with figures, 
From the margin of the river 
Took a long reed for a pipe-stem, 

With its dark green leaves upon it; 
Filled the pipe with bark of wiUow; 
With the bark of the red willow; 
Breathed upon the neighbouring foreiat. 
Made its great boughs chafe together, 
Till in flame they burst and kindled; 
And erect upon the mountains, 

Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

Smoked the calumet, the Peace Pipe, 
As a signal to the nations. 

i And the smoke rose slowly, slowly, 

Through the tranquil air of morning, 
First a single line of darkness, 

Then a denser, bluer vapour, 

Then a snow-white cloud unfolding 
Like the tree-tops of the forest, 

Ever rising, rising, rising, 

Till it touched the top of heaven, 

Till it broke against the heaven, 

And rolled outward all around it. 

From the Vale of Tawasentha, 

I From the Valley of Wyoming, 

From the groves of Tuscaloosa, 
j From the far-off Rocky Mountains, 

I From the Northern lakes and rivers 

I All the tribes beheld tbe signal, 

I Saw the distant smoke ascending. 

The Pukwana of the Peace-Pipe. 

And the prophets of the nations 
Said : “ Behold it, the Pukwana ! 

By this signal from afar off. 

Bending like a wand of willow, 

Waving like a hand that beckons, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 
iJalls Ihe tribes of men together, 

Calls the warriors to his council!” 

Down the rivers, o’er the prairiei- 
Came the warriors of the nations. 

Came the Delawares and Mohawke 
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Came the Choctaws and CamaucheR, 
Came the Shoslionies and Blackfeet, 
Came the Pawnees and Omawhaws, 

Came the Mandans and Dacotahs, 

Came the Hurons and Ojibways, 

All the warriors drawn together 
By the signal of the Peace-Pipe, 

To the Mountains of the Prairie, 

To the great Red Pipe-stone Qnany. 

' And they stood there on the meadow. 
With their weapons and their war-gear. 
Painted like the leaves of Autumn, 
Painted like the sky of morning, 

Wildly glaring at each other; 

In their faces stem defiance, 

In their hearts the feuds of ages, 

The hereditary hatred, 

The ancestral thirst of vengeance. 

Gitche Manito, the mighty. 

The Creator of the nations. 

Looked upon them with compassion, 
With paternal love and pity; 

Looked upon their wrath and wrangling 
But as quarrels among children. 

But as feuds and fights of children ! 

Over them he stretched his right hand, 
To subdue their stubborn natures, 

To allay tbeir thirst and fever. 

By the shadow of his right hand; 

Spake to them with voice majestic 
As the sound of far-ofif waters, 

Falling into deep abysses. 

Warning, chiding, spake in this wise: — 

** 0 my children 1 my poor children I 
Listen to the words of wisdom. 

Listen to the words of warning. 

From the lips of the Great Spirit, 

From the Master of Life, who made yoT» ' 
I have given you lands to hunt in, 

I have given you streams to fish in, 

I have given you bear and bison, 

I have given you roe and reindeer, 

I have given you brant and beaver, 

Filled the marshes full of wild-fowl. 
Filled the rivers full of fishes; 

Why then are you not contented? 

Why then will you hunt each other 
“ I am weary of your quarrels. 

Weary of your wars and blotKlshed, 
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"Weary of your prayers for YengeaTioe.. 

Of youj: wraugliiigs and dissensions; 

All your strength is in your rmion, 

All your danger is in discord; 

Therefore be at peace henceforward. 

And as brothers live together. 

I will send a Prophet to you, 

A Deliverer of the nations, 

Who shall guide you and shall teach you, 
W'’ho shall toil and suffer w’ith you. 

If you listen to his counsels, 

You will multiply and prosper; 

If his w^arnings pass unheeded, 

You will fade away and perish! 

Bathe now in the stream before you. 
Wash the war-paint from your faces. 

Wash the blood-stains from your lingers, 
Bury your war-clubs and your'wea])oris. 
Break the red stone from this quarry, 
Mould and make it into Peaco-Ihpes, 

Take the reeds that grow beside you, 

Deck them with your brightest feathers, 
Smoko the cidumet together, 

And as brothers live henceforward ! ** 

Then upon the ground the warriors 
Threw their cloaks and shiits of doer-skin, 
Threw their weapons and their war-gear, 
Leai)ed into the rushing river, 

W"ash(3d the war-paint from tlieir faces. 
Clear above them flowed the water, 

Clear and limpid from the footprints 
Of the Master of Life descending ; 

Dark below them flowed tbe water, 

Soiled and stained with streaks of crimson. 
As if blood were mingled with it ! 

From the river came the warriors, 

Clean and washed from all their war-paint : 
On the banks their clubs they buried. 
Buried all their warlike weapons. 

Gitcbe Manito, tbe miglity, 

The Great Spirit, the Creator, 

Smiled ujjon his helpless chihiren 1 
And in silence all the warriors 
Broke the red stone of the quarry, 
Smoothed and formed it into Peaee-Pipt s, 
Broke the long reeds by the river. 

Decked them with their brightest feathers, 
And departed each one homeward, 

While the Maeter of Life, ascending. 
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Through the opening of cloud-curtains, 

Through the doorways of the heaven, 

Vanished from before their faces, 

In the smoke that rolled around him, 

The Pukwana of the Peace-Pipe 1 


II. 

THIC FOUR WINDS. 

Honour be to Mudjekeewis ! ” 

Cried the warriors, cried the old men, 
When he came in triumph homeward 
With the sacred Belt of Wampum, 

From the regions of the North- Wind, 
From the kingdom of Wahasso, 

From the land of the White Babbit. 

He had stolen the Beit of Wampum 
» From the neck of Mishe-Mokv/a, 

From the Great Bear of the mountains, 
From the terror of the nations. 

As he lay asleep and cumbrous 
On the summit of the mountains, 

Like a rock with mosses on it, 

Spotted brown and gray with mossef?. 

Silently he stole upon him, 

Till the red nails of the monster 
Almost touched him, almost scared him^ 
Till the hot breath of his nostrils 
Wanned the hands of Mudjekeewis, 

As he drew the Belt of Wampum 
Over the round ears, that heard not, 
Over the small eyes, tliat saw not. 

Over the long nose and nostrils. 

The black muffle of the nostrils. 

Out of which the heavy breathing 
Warmed the hands of Mudjekeewis. 

Then he swung aloft his war-club, 
Shouted loud and long his war-cry, 
Smote the mighty Mislie-Mokwa 
In the middle of the forehead, 

Bight between the eyes he smote him. 

With the heavy blow bewildered, 
Bose the Great Bear of the mountains ; 
But his knees beneath him trembled. 
And he whimpered like a woman, 

As he reeled and staggered forward, 

As he sat upon his haunches; 

And the mighty Mudjekeewis, 
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Standing fearlessly before him. 

Taunted him in loud derision, 

Spake disdainfully in this wise: — 

** Hark you, Bear ! you are a coward, 

And no Brave, as you pretended; 

Else you would not cry and whimper 
Like a miserable woman ! 

Bear 1 you know our tribes are hostile. 

Long have been at war together; 

Now you find that we are strongest. 

You go sneaking in the forest. 

You go hiding in the mountains! 

Had you conquered me in battle 
Not a groan would I have uttered; 

But you, Bear ! sit here and whimper, 

^ And disgrace your tribe by crying, 

Like a wretched Shaugodaya, 

Like a cowardly old woman ! ** 

Then again he raised his war-club, < 

Smote again the Mishe-Mokwa 
In the middle of his forehead, 

Broke his skull, as ice is broken 
When one goes to fish in Winter. 

Thus was slain the Mishe-Mokwa, 

Ho the Great Bear of the mountains, 

He the terror of the nations. 

** Honour be to Mudjekeewis ! " 

With a shout exclaimed the people, 

** Honour be to Mudjekeewis ! 

Henceforth he shall be the West- Wind, 

And hereafter and for ever 
Shall he hold supreme dominion 
Over all the winds of heaven. 

Call him no more Mudjekeewis, 

Call him Kabeyun, the West-Wind! ” 

Thus was Mudjekeewis chosen 
Father of the Winds of Heaven. 

For himself he kept the West-Wind, 

Gav^ the others to his children; 

Unto Wabun gave the East-Wind, 

Gave the South to Shawondasee, 

^ And the North-Wind, wild and cruel, 

To the fierce Kabibonokka. 

Young and beautiful was Wabun; 

He it was who brought the morning. 

He it was whose silver arrows 
Chased the dark o’er hill and valley; 

He it was whose cheeks were painted 
With the brightest streaks of crimson, 
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And whose voice awoke the village. 
Called the deer, and called the hunter. 

Lonely in the sky was Wabun; 
Though the birds sang gaily to him. 
Though the wild-flowers of the meadow 
Filled the air with odours for him. 
Though the forests and the rivers 
Sang and shouted at his coming, 

Still his heart was sad within him. 

For he was alone in heaven. 

But one morning, gazing earthward, 
While the village still was sleeepiug, 
And the fog lay on the river. 

Like a ghost, that goes at sunrise, 
lie beheld a maiden walking 
All alone upon a meadow, 

Gathering water-flags and rushes ; 

By a river in the meadow. j;; 

j Every morning, gazing earthward, 
Still the first thing he beheld there 
Was her blue eyes looking at him, 

Two blue lakes among the rushes. 

And he loved the lonely maiden, 

Who thus waited for his coming j 
For they both were solitary. 

She on earth and he in heaven. 

And he wooed her with caresses. 
Wooed her with his smile of sunshine, 
With his fluttering words he wooed her, 
With his sighing and his singing, 
Gentlest whispers in the branches, 
Softest music, sweetest odours. 

Till he drew her to his bosom. 

Folded in his robes of crimson. 

Till into a star he changed her, 
Trembling still upon his bosom; 

And for ever in the heavens 
They are seen together walking, 

Wabun and the Wabun- Annul ig, 

Wabun and the Star of Morning, 

But the fierce Kabibonokka 
Had his dwelling among icebeigs. 

In the everlasting snow-drifts, 

In the kingdom of Wabasso, 

In the land of the White Babbit. 

He it was whose hand in Autumn 
Painted all the trees with scarlet, 
Stained the leaves with red and yellow; 
He It was who sent the snow-flakes, 
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Sifting, biasing through the forest. 

Froze the ponds, the lakes, the rivers. 
Drove the loon and sea-gull southward, 
Drove the eormorant and curlew 
To their nests of sedge and sea-tang 
In the realms of Shawondasee. 

Once the fierce Kahibonokka 
Issued from his lodge of snow-drifts. 
From his home among the icebergs, 

And his hair, with snow besprinkled, 
Streamed behind him like a river. 

Like a black and wintry river. 

As he howled and hurried southward, 
Over frozen lakes and moorlatids. 

There among the reeds and rushes 
Found he Shingebis, the diver, 

Trailing strings of fish behind him, 

O’er the frozen fens and moorlands. 
Lingering stiJl among the moorlands, 
Though his tribe had long depai'ted 
To tlie land of Shawondasee. 

Cried the fierce Kahibonokka, 

** Who is this that dares to brave meV 
Daies to stay in my dominions, 

WJien the Wawa has departed. 

When tiie wild-goose has gone southward. 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

Long ago dejiarted southward? 

I will go into his wigwam, 

I will put his smouldering fire out ! ” 

And at night Kahibonokka 
To the lodge came wild and wailing, 
Heaped the snow in drifts about it, 
Shouted down into the smoke-flue. 

Shook the lodge-poles in his fuiy. 

Flapped the curtain of the doorway. 
Shingebis, tho diver, feared not, 
Sliingebis, the diver, cared not; 

Four great logs had he for fire-wood. 

One for each moon of the winter. 

And for food the fishes served him. 

By his blazing fire he sat there, 

Warm and merry, eating, laughing, 
Singing, 0 Kahibonokka, 

You are but my fellow mortal I” 

Then Kahibonokka entered, 

And though Shingebis, the diver. 

Felt his presence by the coldnest' , 

Felt his icy breath upon him, 
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Still lie did not cease his singing, 

Still he did not leave his laughing, 

Only turned the log a little, 

Only made the fire bum brighter, 

Made the sparks fly up the smoke-flue. 

From Kabibonokka B forehead, 

From his snow-besprinkled tresses, 

Drops of sweat fell fast and heavy. 

Making dints upon the ashes, 

As along the eaves of lodges. 

As from drooping boughs of hemlock, 
Drips the melting snow in spring-time. 
Making hollows in the snow-drifts. 

Till at last he rose defeated, 

Could not bear the heat and laughter, 
Could not bear the merry singing, 

But rushed headlong through the doorway, 
Stamped upon the crusted snow-drifts. 
Stamped upon the lakes and rivers. 

Made the snow upon them harder. 

Made the ice upon them tbickei. 
Challenged Sliiugebis, the diver, 

To come forth and wrestle with him. 

To come forth and wrestle naked 
On the frozen fens and moorlands. 

Forth went Shiiigebis, the diver, 
Wrestled all night with the North- Wind, 
Wrestled naked on the moorlands 
With the fierce Kabibonokka, 

Till liis panting breath grew fainter, 

Till his frozen grasp grow feebler, 

Till he reeled and staggered backward. 

And retreated, baffled, beaten. 

To the kingdom of Wabasso, 

To the land of the White Babbit, 

Hearing still the gusty laughter. 

Hearing Shingebis, the diver. 

Singing, ** 0 Kabibonokka, 

You are but my fellow-mortal I ” 

Shawondasee, fat and lazy, 

Had liis dwelling far to southward. 

In the drowsy, dreamy sunshine. 

In the never-ending summer. 

He it was who sent the wood-birds. 

Sent the robin, the Opechee, 

Sent the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 

Sent the Shawshaw, sent the swallow, 

Sent the wild-goose, Wawa, northward, 
Sent the melons and tobacco, 
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And the grapes in purple clusters. 

From his pipe the smoke ascending 
Failed the sky with haze and vapour, 

Filled the air with dreamy softness, 

Gave a twinkle to the water, 

Touched the rugged hills with smoothnose. 
Brought the tender Indian Summer 
To the melancholy Horth-land, 

In the dreary Moon of Snow-shoes 
Listless, careless Shawondase?'' 

In his life he h<ad one shadow, 

In his heart one sorrow had he. 

Once, as he was gazing northward, 

Far away upon a prairie 
He beheld a maiden stanuiug, 

Saw a tall aiid slender maiden 
All alone upon a prairie; 

Brightest green were all her garments, 

And her hair w.'is like the sunshine. 

Day by day he gazed upon her. 

Day by day he sighed with passion, 

Day by day his heart within him 
Grew more hot with love and longing 
For the maid with yellow tresses. 

But he was too fat and lazy 
To bestir himseH and woo her; 

Yes, too indolent and easy 
To pursue her and persuade her. 

So he only gazed upon her, 

Only sat and sighed with passion 
For the maiden of the prairie. 

Till one morning, looking northward. 

He beheld her yellow tresses 

Changed and covered o’er with whitoncsBj. 

Covered as with whitest snow-flakes. 

“ Ah ! my brother from the North-land, 
From the kiugdom of Wabasso, 

From the land of the White Rablflt ! 

You have stolen the maiden from me, 

You have laid your hand upon her, 

You have wooed and won my maiden, 
W^ith your stories of the North-land I” 
Thus the wretched Shawondasee 
Breathed into the air his sorrow; 

And the South- W^ind o’er the prairie 
Wandered warm with sighs of passion. 
With the sighs of Shawondasee, 

Till the air seemed full of snow-flakes. 

’‘'■’nil of thistle-down the prairie, 
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And th(3 maid with hair like sunsliino 
Vanished from his sight for ever; 

Never more did Shawondasee 
See the maid with yellow tresses I 
. Poor deluded Shawondasee 1 
'Twas no woman that you gazed at, 

'Twas no maiden that you sighed for, 
'Twas the prairie dandelion 
That through all the dreamy Summer 
Y ou had gazed at with such longing, 

You had sighed for with such passion, 
And had puffed away for ever. 

Blown into the air with sighing. 

Ah ! deluded Shawondasee ! 

Thus the Four Winds were divided; 
Thus the sons of Mudjekeewis 
Had their stations in the heavens. 

At the corners of tho heavens; 

E^r himself the West- Wind only 
Kept the mighty Mudjekeewis. 

ITL 

HIAWA’I’HA's ouildhood. 

Downwakd through the evening twilight, 
In the days that are forgotten. 

In the unremembered ages, 

From tho full moon fell Nokomis, 

E'ell the beautiful Nokomis, 

She a wife, but not a mother. 

She was sporting with her women, 
Swinging in a swing of grape-vines. 

When her rival, the rejected. 

Full of jealousy and hatred, 

Out the leafy swing asunder. 

Cut in twain the twisted grape-vines, 

And Nokomis fell affrighted 
Downward through the evening twilight, 
On the Muskoday, the meadow. 

On the jjrairie full of blossoms. 

^‘Seel a star falls I” said the people; 

** From the sky a star is falling ! 

There among the ferns and mosses, 
There among the prairie lilies, 

On the Muskoday, the meadow, 

In the moonlight and the starlight, 

Fair Nokomis boro a daughter. 

And she called her name Wenonah, 

As the first-bom of her daughters. 
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And the daughter of Nokomis 
Grew up like the prairie lilies, 

Grew a tall and slender maiden. 

With the beauty of the moonlight. 

With the beauty of the starlight. 

And Nokomis warned her often, 

Saying oft, and oft re] seating, 

" 0, beware of Mudjekeewis, 

Of the West-Wind, Mudjekeewis; 

Listen not to what he tells you; 

Lie not down upon the meadow. 

Stoop not down among the lilies, 

Lest the West-Wind come and harm yout 

But she heeded not the warning, 
Heeded not those words of wisdom, 

And the West-Wind came at evening, 
Walking lightly o’er the prairie, 
Whispering to the leaves and blossoms, 
Bending low the flowers and grasses, 
I'oimd the beautiful Wenonah, 

Lying there among the lilies, 

Wooed her with his words of sweetncog, 
AVooed her with his soft caresses, 

Till she bore a son in sorrow. 

Bore a son of love and sorrow. 

Thus was born my Hiawatha, 

Thus was born the child of wonder; 

But the daughter of Nokomis, 

Hiawatha’s gentle mother, 

In her anguish died deserted 

By the West-Wind false and faithless, 

By the heartless Mudjekeewis. 

For her daughter, long and loudly 
Wailed and wei)t the sad Nokomis; 

“ 0 that I were dead ! ” she murmured, 

0 that I were dead as thou art 1 
No more work, and no more weeping, 

W alionowin ! Wahonowin ! ” 

By the shores of Gitche Gurnee, 

By the shining Big-Sea-Water 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 

Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 

Dark behind it rose the forest. 

Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees. 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water, 

Beat the clear and sunny water. 

Beat the shining Big-Sea- Water. 

There the wrinkled, old Nokonds 
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Nursed tlie little Hiawatlia, 

Rocked him in liis linden cradle, 

Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 

Safely bound with reindeer sinews; 

Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 

** Hush ! the Naked Bear will get thoe I ’* 
Ijulled him into slumber, singing, 
**Ewa-yea! my little owlet 1 
Who id this, that lights the wigwam ? 

With his great eyes lights the wigwam?. 
Ewa-yea ! my little owlet 1 " 

Many things Nokomis taught him 
Of the stars that shine in heaven; 

Showed him Ishkoodah, the comet, 
Ishkoodah, with fieiy tresses; 

Showed the Heath-Dance of the spirits, 
Warriors with their plumes and war-clubs, 
Flaring far away to northward 
the frosty nights of Winter; 

Showed the broad, white road in heaven, 
Pathway of the ghosts, the shadows, 
Running straight across the heavens, 
Crowded with the ghosts, the shadows. 
^^At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the Kttle Hiawatha; 

Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water. 

Sounds of music, words of wonder; 
“Minne-wawa! ” said the june-trees, 

“ Mudway-aushka ! said the water. 

Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle 
LiglRing up the brakes and bushes, 
AnJB^sang the song of childi'en, 
Sanglfcl song Nokomis taught him : 

W ah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly. 

Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 

Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 

Light me with your little candle, 

Ere upon my bed I lay me. 

Ere in sleep I close my eyelids I ” 

Saw the moon rise from the water 
Rippling, rounding from the water, 

Saw the flecks and shadows on it. 
Whispered, What is that, Nokomis V’ 
And the good Nokomis answered • 

Once a warrior, very angry, 

Seized his grandmother, and threw her 
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Tip injto'tbfi sky at midniglit; 
llight against the moon he threw hor ; 

*Tis her body that you see there.” 

Saw the minbow in the heaven, 

In the eastern sky, the rainbow, 

Whispered, “What is that, Nokomis?” 

And the good Nokomis answered : 

“ ’Tis the heaven of flowers you see there; 

All the wild-flowers of the forest, 

All the lilies of the prairie, 

When on earth they fade and perish, 

Blossom in that heaven above us.” 

When he heard the owls at midnight, I 

Hooting, laughing in the forest, i 

“ What is that?” he cried in terror; 

“What is that,” he said, “ Nokomis?” 

And the good Hokomis answered ; 

“ That is but the owl and owlet, 

Talking in their native language, | 

Talking, scolding at each other.” 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 

Learned their names and all their secrets. 

How they built their nests in Summer. 

Where they hid themselves in Wintoi, 

Tallied with them whene’er he met them, 

Called them “ Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 

Of all beasts ho learned the language, 

Learned their names and all their secrets, 1 

How the beavers built their lodges, 

Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 

How the reindeer ran so swiftly. 

Why the rabbit was so timid, 

Talked with them whene’er he met the^ 

Called them “ Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 

Then lagoo, the great boaster, | 

He the marvellous story-teller, 

He the traveller and the talker, 

He the friend of old Nokomis, 

Made a bow for Hiawatha; 

From a branch of ash ho made it, 

From an oak-bongh made the arrows. 

Tipped with flint, and winged with feathers, 

And the cord ho made of deer-skin. 

Then he said to Hiawatha : 

“ Go, my son, into the forest. 

Where the red-deer herd together, 

Kill for us a famous roebuck. 

Kill fi’i* us a deer with antlers I ” 
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Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly, with his how and arrows, 

And the birds sang round him, o'er him, 
** Do not shoot us, Hiawatha 1 ” 

Sang the robin, the Opechee, 

Sang the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 

Do not shoot us, Hiawatha ! ” 

Up the oak-tree, close beside him, 
Sprang the squiiTel, Adjidaumo, 

In and out among the branches, 

Coughed and chattered from the oak-ti-e®. 
Laughed, and said between his laughing 
“ Do not shoot me, Hiawatha ! ” 

And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon bis haunches. 

Half in fear and half in frolic, 

Saying to the little hunter, 

“ Do not shoot me, Hiawatha I ” 

But he heeded not, nor heard them, 

For his thoughts were with the red-deer; 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened. 
Leading downward to the river, 

To the ford across tlie river, 

And as one in slumber walked he. 

Hidden in the alder-hushes. 

There he waited till the deer came, 

Till he saw two antlers lifted, 



Saw two eyes look from the thicket. 
Saw two nostiils point to windward. 
And a deer came down the pathway. 
Flecked with leafy light an(l shadow. 
And his heart within him fluttered, 
Trembled like the leaves above him, 
Like the birch-lcaf palpitated. 

As the deer came down the pathway. 

Then, upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an an*ow; 

Scarce a twig moved with his motion. 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled. 
But the wary roebuck started. 
Stamped with all his hoofs together. 
Listened with one foot uplifted. 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow; 

Ah 1 the singing, fatal arrow. 

Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him i 

Dead he lay there in the forest. 

By the ford across the river; 
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Beat his timid heart no longer. 

But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 

As he bore the red-deer homeward, 

And lagoo and I^okomis 
Hailed his coming with applauses. 

From the red-deer’s hido Nokomis 
Made a cloak for Hiawatha, 
hVom the red-deer’s flesh Hokomis 
Made a banquet in his honour. 

All the village came and feasted, 

All the guests praised Hiawatha, 

Called him Strong-Heart, Soan-ge-taha ! 
Called him Loon-Heart, Mahn-go-taysee ! 


lY. 

HIAWATHA AND MDDJEKEBWIS. 

Out of childhood into manhood 
How had grown my Hiawatha, 

Skilled in all the craft of Imnters, 

Learned in all the lore of old men. 

In all youthful sfiorts and pastimes. 

In all manly arts and labours. 

Swift of foot was Hiawatha; 

He could shoot an arrow from him, 

And run forward with such flectness, 

That the arrow fell behind him ! 

Strong of arm was Hiawatha; 

He could shoot ten aiTOws upward, 

Shoot them with such strength and swifr^iHiijf.^ 
That the tenth had loft the bowstring 
Ere the first to earth had fallen ! 

He had mittens, Minjekahwun, 

Magic mittens made of deer-skin ; 

When upon his hands he wore them, 

He could smite the rocks asunder, 

He could grind them into x>owder. 

He had moccasins enchanted, 

Magic moccasins of deer-skin ; 

When he bound them round liis aukleL- 
When upon his feet he tied them, 

At each stride a mile he measured ! 

Much he questioned old Hokomis 
Of his father Mudjokeewis ; 

Learned from her the fatal secret 
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Of llic beauty of his mother. 

Of the falsehood of his father; 

And his heart was hot within him, 

Like a living coal his heart was. 

Then he said to old Nokomis, 

“ I will go to Mudjekeewis, 

See how fares it with my father, 

At the doorways of the West-Wind, 

At the portals of the Sunset I ” 

From his lodge went Hiawatha, 

DresHsed for travel, armed for hunting; 

Dressed in deer-skin shirt and leggins, 

Richly wrought with quills and wampum . 

On his head his eagle-feathers, 

Round his waist his belt of wampum ; 

In his hand his bow of ash-wcKxl, 

Strung with sinews of the reindeer ; 

In his quiver oaken arrows, j 

Tipped with jasper, winged with feathers ; 

V^ith his mittens, Minjekahwun, 

With liis moccasins enchanted. 

Warning said the old Nokomis, 

Go not forth, 0 Hiawatha I 
To the kingdom of the West- Wind, 

To the realms of Mudjekeewis, 

Lest he harm you with his magic. 

Lest he kill you with his cunning ! ’ 

But the fearless Hiawatha 
Heeded not her woman’s warning; 

Forth he strode into the forest. 

At each stride a mile he measured ; 

Lurid seemed the sky above him. 

Lurid seemed the earth honoath him , 

Hot and close the air around him, 

Filled with smoke and fiery vapours. 

As of burning woods and pr.-uries. 

For his heart was hot within him. 

Like a living coal his heaids was. 

So he journeyed westward, west wax .5 
Left the fleetest deer behind him, 

Left the antelope and bison ; 

Crossed the rushing Esconawbaw, 

Crossed the mighty Mississippi, 

Passed the Mountains of the Prairie, 

Passed the land of Crows and Foxes, 

Passed the dwellings of the Blackfeet., 

Came unto the Rocky Mountains, 

To the kingdom of the West-Wind, 

Where upon the gusty suramite 
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Sat the ancient Miidjekeewis, 

Euler of the winds of heaven. 

Filled with awe was Hiawatha 
At the aspect of his father. 

On the air about him wildly 
Tossed and streamed his cloudy tressea 
Gleamed like drifting snow his tressop^ 
Glared like Islikoodah, the comet, 

Like the star with fiery tresses. 

Filled with joy was Mudjekeewis 
When he looked on Hiawatha, 

Saw his youth rise up before him 
In the face of Hiawatha 
Saw the beauty of Wenonah 
From the grave rise up before him. 

Welcome !” said he, ** Hiawatha, 

To the kingdom of the West- Wind I 
Long have I been waiting for you ! 
Youth is lovely, age is lonely. 

Youth is fiery, age is frosty; 

You bring back the days departed. 

You bring back my youth of passion, 
And the beautiful Wenonah!” 

Many days they talked together, 
Questioned, listened, waited, answered 
Much the mighty Mudjekeewis 
Boasted of his ancient prowess. 

Of his perilous adventures, 

His indomitable courage. 

His invulnerable body. 

Patiently sat Hiawatha, 

Listening to his father’s boasting; 

Witl> a smile he sat and listened, 
Uttered neither threat nor menace. 
Neither word nor look betrayed him. 
But his heart was hot within him. 

Like a living coal his heai t was. 

Then he said, 0 Mudjekeewis, 

Is there nothing that can harm youF 
Nothing that you are afraid of 
And the mighty Mudjekeewis, 

Grand and gracious in his boasting, 
Answered saying, There is nothing 
Nothing hut the black rock yonder, 
Nothing but the fatal Wawbeek I ” 

And he looked at Hiawatha 
With a v/ise look and benignant, 

With a countenance paternal, 

Lookcxl with pride upon the beauty 
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I Of his tall and graceful figure, 

I Saying, 0 my Hiawatha 1 

I Is there anythmg can harm you ? 

I Anything you are afraid of ? ” 

But the wary Hiawatha 
Paused awhile, as if uncertain. 

Held his peace, as if resolving. 

And then answered, ** There is nothing; 
Nothing hut the bulrush yonder. 

Nothing but the great Apukwa 1 ” 

And ay Mudjekcewis, rising, 
iStretched his hand to pluck the bulrush 
Hiawatha cried in terror, 

! Cried in well dissembled terror, 

** Kago ! kago 1 do not touch it ! ” 

“ Ah, kaween ! ” said Mudjekeewis, 

''No, indeed, I will not touch it T' 

I Then they talked of other matters ; 

; "^irst of Hiawatha’s brothers, 

1 First of Wabun, of the East- Wind, 

} Of the South-Wind, Shawondasee, 

; Of the North, Kabibonokka; 

\ Then of Hiawatha’s mother, 

i Of the beautiful Wenonah, 

\ Of her birth upon the meadow, 

1 Of her death, as old Nokomis 

Had remembered and related. 

And he cried, " 0 Mudjekcewis, 

It was you who killed Wenonah, 

! Took her young life and her beauty, 

Broke the Lily of the Prairie, 

Trampled it beneath your footsteps ; 

You confess it 1 you confess it ! ” 

And the mighty Mudjekeewis 
Tossed upon the wind his tresses, 

Bowed his hoary head in anguish, 

With a silent nod assented. 

Then up started Hiawatha, 

And with threatening look and gesture 
Laid his hand upon the black rock. 

On the fatal Wawbeek laid it. 

With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 

’ Rent the jutting crag asunder. 

Smote and crushed it into fragments, 
Hurled them madly at his father. 

The remorseful Mudjekeewis, 

For his heart was hot within him. 

Like a living coal his heart was. 

But the ruler of the West-Wind 
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Blew the tragments backward from him, 
With the breathing of hia nostrils. 

With the tempest of his anger, 

Blew them back at his assailant; 

Seized the bulrush, the Apukwa, 

Dragged it with its roots and fibres 
From the margin of the meadow. 

From its ooze, the giant bulrush; 

Long and loud laughed Hiawatha ! 

Then began the deadly conflict, 

Hand to hand among the mountains ; 
From his eyrie screamed the eagle, 

The Keneu, the great war-eagle; 

Sat upon the crags around them, 
Wheeling flapped his wings above them. 
Like a tall tree in the tempest 
Bent and lashed the giant bulrush; 

And in masses huge and heavy 
Crashing fell the fatal Wawbcck; 

Till the earth shook with the tumult 
And confusion of the battle, 

And the air was full of shoutings, 

And the thunder of the mountaiiiB, 
Starting, answered, ** Baim-wawa ! ” 

Back retreated Mudjekeewis, 

Rushing westward o’er the mountains, 
Stumbling westward down the mountaintr 
Three whole days retreated fighting, 

Still pursued by Hiawatlia 

To the doorways of the West-Wind, 

To the portals of the Sunset, 

To the earth’s remotest border, 

Where into the empty spaces 
Sinks the sun, as a flamingo 
Drops into her nest at nightfall, 

In the melanclioly marshes. 

** Hold ! ” at length cried Mudjekeewis 
‘‘ Hold, my son, my Hiawatha ! 

’Tis impossible to kill me. 

For you cannot kill the immortal. 

1 liave put you to this trial, 

But to know and prove your courage; 
Now receive the prize of valour I 
“ Go back to your home and people, 
Live among them, toil among tlicm, 
Cleanse the earth from all that harms it. 
Clear the fishing-grounds and rivers. 

Slay all monsters and magicians, 

All the Weudigoes, the giants, 
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All the serpentB, the Kenabeeks, 

As 1 Blew the Mishe-Mokwa, 

Slew the Great Bear of the mountains. 

“ And at last when Death draws near you, 

When the awful eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon you in the darkness, 

I will share my kingdom with you, 

Buler shall you be thenceforward 
Of the Northwest- wind, Keewaydin, 

Of the home-wind, the Keewaydin.'* 

Thus was fought that famous battle 
In the dreadful days of Shah-shah, 

In the days long since departed, 

In the kingdom of the West-WincL 
Still the hunter sees its traces 
Scattered far o'er hill and valley ; 

Sees the giant bulrush growing 
By the ponds and water-courses, 

•Sees the masses of the Wawbeek 
Lying still in every valley. 

Homeward now went Hiawatha ; 

Pleasant was the landscape round him, 

Pleasant was the air above him. 

For the bitterness of anger ! 

Had departed wholly from him, j 

From his brain the thought of vengeance, 1 

From his heart the burning fever. j 

Only once his pace he slackened, ! 

Only once he paused or halted, ! 

Paused to purchase heads of arrows j 

Of the ancient Arrow-maker, [ 

In the land of the Dacotalis, | 

Whore the Falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak-tret«. 

Laugh and leap into the valley. 

There the ancient Arrow-maker 
Made his arrow-heads of sandstone, 

Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 

Arrow-heads of flint and jasper. 

Smoothed and sharpened at the edges. 

Hard and polished, keen and costly. 

With him dwelt his dark -eyed danghtor, 

Wayward as the Minnehaha, 

With her moods of shade and sunsliine, 

Eyes that smiled and frowned alternate, 

Feet as rapid os the river, 

Tresses flowing like the water, 

And as musical a laughter ; 

And he named her from the river. 
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From the water-fall he named hor> 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water. 

Was it then for heads of arrows. 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 

Arrow-heads of flint and jasper, 

That my Hiawatha halted 
In the land of the Dacotahs ? 

Was it not to see the maiden. 

See the face of Laughing Water 
Peeping from behind the curtain. 

Hear the rustling of her garments 
From behind the waving curtain. 

As one sees the Minnehaha 

Gleaming, glancing through the branches, 

As one hears the Laughing Water 
From behind its screen of branches? 

Who shall say what thoughts and visions 
Fill the fiery brains of young men? 

Who shall say what dreams of beauty i 
Filled the heart of Hiawatha? 

All he told to old Nokomis, 

When he reached the lodge at sunset, 

Was the meeting with his father, 

Was his fight with Mudjekeewie; 

Not a word he said of arrows. 

Not a word of Laughing Water? 

V. 

Hiawatha's pasting. 

You shall hear how Hiawatha 
Prayed and fasted in the forest. 

Not for greater skill in hunting 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 

Not for triumphs in the battle, 

And renown among the warriom, 

But for profit of the people, 

For advantage of the nations. 

First he built a lodge for fasting, 

Built a wigwam in the forest. 

By the shining Big-Sea- Water, 

In the blithe and pleasant Spring-time, 

In the Moon of Leaves he built it. 

And, with dreams and visions many, 

Seven whole days and nights he fasted^ 

On the first day of his fasting 
Through the leafy woods he wandered; 

Saw the deer start from the thicket. 

Saw the rabbit in his burrow. 
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Heard tbe pheasant, Bena, drumming, 
Heard the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Rattling in his hoard of acorns. 

Saw the pigeon, the Omeme, 

Building nests among the pine-trees, 

And in flocks the wild goose, Wawa, 
Flying to the fen-lands northward, 
Whirring, wailing far above him. 

“ Master of Life 1 ” he cried, desponding, 
‘^Must our lives depend on these things T 

On the next day of his fasting 
By the river’s brink he wandered, 
Through the Mnskoday, the meadow, 

Saw the wild rice, Mahnonioneo, 

Saw the blueberry, Meenahga, 

And the strawberry, Odahmin, 

And the gooseberry, Shahbomin, 

And the grape-vine, the Bemahgux, 
^railing o’er the alder-branches. 

Filling all the air with fragrance ! 

** Master of Life ! ” he cried, desponding, 
“Must our lives depend on these tilings 

On the third day of his fasting 
By the lake he sat and pondered, 

By the still, transparent water; 

Saw the sturgeon, Nahma, leaping. 
Scattering drops like bemk of wampum, 
Saw the yellow perch, the Sahwa, 

Like a sunbeam in the water, 

Saw the pike, the Maskenozha, 

And tlie herring, Okahaliwis, 

And the Shawgashee, the craw-fish ! 

“ Master of Life 1 ” he cried, desponding, 
“ Must our lives depend on these things?' 

On the fourth day of his fasting 
In his lodge he lay exhausted; 

From his couch of leaves and branches 
Gazing with half-open eyelids. 

Full of shadowy dreams and visions, 

On the dizzy, swimming landscape, 

On the gleaming of the water. 

On the splendour of the sunset. 

And ho saw a youth approaching. 
Dressed in garments green and yellow, 
Coming through the purple twilight, 
Through the splendour of the sunset: 
Plumes of ^een bent o’er his forehead, 
And his hair was soft and golden. 

Standing at the open doorway, 
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Longr hQ looked at Hiawatha, 

Looked with pity laid compassion 
On his wasted form and features, 

And, in accents like the sighing 
Of the South- Wind in the tree-tops, 

Said he, ** 0 my Hiawatha 1 

All your prayers are heard in heaven, 

For you pray not like tho others, 

Not for greater skill in hunting. 

Not for greater craft in fishing, 

Not for triumph in the battle, 

Nor renown among the w^arriors, 

But for profit of the people. 

For advantage of the nations. 

** From tlie Master of Life descending. 

I, the friend of man, Mondamin, 

Come to warn you and instruct you, 

How by struggle and by labour 

You shall gain what you have prayed for • 

Rise up from youi bed of branches. 

Rise, 0 youth, and wrestle with me ! * 

Faint with famine, Hiawatha t 

Started from his bed of branches. 

From the twilight of his wigwam 
Forth into the flush of sunset 
Came, and wrestled with Mondamin ; 

At his touch ho felt new courage 
Throbbing in his brain and bosom, 

Felt new life and hope and vigour 

Run through every nerve and fibre, j 

So they wrestled there together i 

In the glory of the sunset, | 

And tho more they strove and struggleil, j 

Stronger still grow Hiawatha; I 

TUI the darkness fell around them, 

And the heron, the Shuh-Bliuh-gah, 

From her nest among the pine-trees. 

Gave a cry of lamentation. 

Gave a scream of pain and famine. 

“ 'Tis enough!” then said Mondamin. 

Smiling upon Hiawatha, 

“ But to-mon’ow, when the sun seta, 

I will come again to try you.” 

And he vanished, and wjis seen not; 

Whether sinking as tho rain sinks, 

Whether rising as the mists rise, 

Hiawatha saw not, knew not, 

Only saw that he had vanished. 

Leaving hiur alone and fainting, 
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With the misty lake below hina. 

And the reeling stars above him. 

On the monow and the next day, 

When the sun through heaven descending, 
Like a red and burning cinder 
From the hearth of the Great Spirit, 

Fell into the western waters, 

Came Mondamin for the trid, 

For the strife with Hiawatha ; 

Came as silent as the dew comes. 

From the empty air appearing, 

Into empty air returning, 

Taking shape when earth it touches. 

But invisible to all men 
In its coming and its going. 

Thrice they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset, 

^ill the darkness fell around them, 

• Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

From her nest among the pine trees, 
Uttered her loud cry of famine, 

And MoucLamin ijaused to listen. 

Tall and beautiful ho stood there, 

In his garments green and yellow ! 

To and fro his plumes above him 
Waved and nodded with his breathing, 
And the sweat of the encounter 
Stood like drops of dew upon him. 

And ho cried, 0 Hiawatha ! 

Bravely have you wrestled with mo. 

Thrice have wrestled stoutly with me, 

And the Master of Life, who sees us, 

He will give to you the triumph ! ” 

Then ho smiled, and said : “ To-morrow 
Is the last day of your conflict. 

Is the last day of your fasting. 

You will conquer and o’ercome me; 

Make a bed for me to lie in, 

Where the rain may fall upon mo, 

Where the sun may come and warm mo; 
Strip these gainients, gi'een and yellow, 
Strijj this nodding plumage from me, 

Lay me in the earth, and make it 
Soft and loose and light above mo. 

“ Lot no hand disturb my slumbor, 

Let no weed nor worm molest mo, 

Let not Kahgahgee, the raven. 

Come to haunt me and molest me, 

Only come yourself to watch me, 
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Till I wake, and start, and quicken, 

Till I leap into the sunshine.” 

And thus saying, he departed; 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha, 

But he heard the Wawonaissa, 

Heard the whippoorwill complaining, 
Perched upon his lonely wigwam; 

Heard the rushing Sebowisha, 

Heard the rivulet rippling near him, 
Talking to the darksome forest; 

Heard the sighing of the branches, 

As they lifted and subsided 
At the passing of the night-wind, 

Heard them, as one hears in slumber 
Far-off murmurs, dreamy whispers : 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha. 

On the morrow came Nokomis, 

On the seventh day of his fasting, 

Came with food for Hiawatha, 

Came imploring and bewailing. 

Lest his hunger should o'orcome him, 
Lest his fasting should be fatal. 

But he tasted not, and touched not, 
Only said to her, ** Nokomis, 

Wait until the sun is setting. 

Till the darkness falls around us, 

Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Crying from the desolate marshes, 

Tells us that the day is ended.” 

Homeward weeping went Nokomis, 
Sorrowing for her Hiawatha, 

Fearing lest his strength should fiiil him. 
Lest his fasting should be fatal. 

He meanwhile sat weary waiting 
For the coming of Mondamin, 

Till the shadows, pointing eastward. 
Lengthened over field and forest. 

Till the sun dropped from the heaven, 
Floating on the waters westward, 

Afl a red leaf in the Autumn 
Falls and floats upon the water, 

Falls and sinks into its bosom. 

And behold ! the young Mondamin, 
With his soft and shining tresses, 

With his garments green and yellow, 
With his long and glossy plumage, 

Stood and beckoned at the doorway. 
And as one in slumber walking, 

Pale and haggard, but undaunted. 
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From the wigwam Hiawatha 
Came and wrestled with Mondamin. 

Round about him spun the landscape. 
Sky and forest reeled together, 

And his strong heart leaped within him, 
As the sturgeon leaps and struggles 
In a net to break its meshes. 

Like a ring of fire around him 
Blazed and flared the red horizon. 

And a hundred suns seemed looking 
At the combat of the wrestlers. 

Suddenly upon the greensward 
All alone stood Hiawatha, 

Panting with hi.s wild exertion, 
Palpitating with the struggle; 

And before him, breathless, lifeless, 

Lay the youth, with hair dishevelled, 
Plumage torn, and garments tattered : 
pcad he lay there m the sunset. 

And victorious Hiawatha 
Made the grave as he commanded, 
Stripped the garments from Mondamin. 
Stripped his t^^ttered plumage from him. 
Laid him in the earth, and made it 
Soft and loose and light above him; 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

From tlie melancholy moor-lands, 

Gave a cry of lamentation. 

Gave a cry of pain and anguish ! 

Homeward then went Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis, 

And the seven days of his fastmg 
Were accomplished and completed. 

But the place was not forgotten 
Where he wrestled witli Mondamin; 

Nor forgotten nor neglected 

Was the grave where lay Mondamin, 

Sleeping in the rain and sunshine. 

Where his scattered plumes and garmentb 
Faded in the rain and sunshine. 

Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to w^ait and watch beside it; 

Kept the dark mould soft above it, 

Kept it clean from weeds and inBocts, 
Drove away, with scoffs and shoutings, 
Kahgahgee, the king of ravens. 

Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 

Then another and another, 
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And before the Summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty. 

With its shining robes about it, 

And its long, soft, yellow tresses 1 
And in rapture Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, ** It is Mondamin 1 
Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin 1 ” 

Then ho called to old Kokomis 
And lagoo, the great boaster, 

Showed them where the maize was growing, 

Told them of his wondrous vision. 

Of his wrestling and his triumph, 

Of this new gift to the nations. 

Which should be their food for ever. 

And still later, when the Autumn 
Changed the long, green leaves to yellow, 

And the soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard and yellow, 

Then the ripened ears ho gathered, 

Stripped the withered husks from (AY them, 

As he once had stripi>ed the wrestler, 

Gave the first Feast of Mondamin, 

And made known unto the people 
This new gift of the Great Spirit. 

! 

VI. i 

HIAWATHA’S FRIENDS. j 

Two good friends had Hiawatha, I 

Singled out from all the others, 
j Bound to him in closest union, 

; And to whom he gave the right liand 

j Of his heart, in joy and sorrow; 

: Chibiabos the musician, 

j And the very strong man, Kwasind. 

Straight between them ran the pathway^> 

Never grew the grass upon it; 

Singing birds, that utter falsehoods, 

Story-tellers, mischief-makers, 

Found no eager ear to listen. 

Could not breed ill-will between them. 

For they kept each other’s counsel, 

Spake with naked hearts togetlior, 

Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 

Most beloved by Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 

He the best of all musiciana, 

1 
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He the sweetest of all singers, 

Beautiful and childlike was he, 

Brave as man is, soft as woman, 

Pliant as a wand of willow. 

Stately as a deer with antlers. 

When he sang, the village listened; 

All the warriors gathered round him. 

All the women came to hear him; 

Now he stiri-ed their souls to passion, 
Now he melted them to pity. 

From the hollow reeds he fashioned 
Flutes so musical and mellow, 

That the brook, the Sebowisha, 

Ceased to murmur in the woodland. 
That the wood-birds ceased from singing, 
And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Ceased his chatter in the oak-tree, 

And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 

Sat upright to look and listen. 

* Yes, the brook, the Sebowisha, 
Pausing, said, "O Chibiabos, 

Teach my waves to flow in music, 

Softly as your words in singing ! ” 

Yes, the blue-bhd, the Osvaissa, 
Envious, said, 0 Chibiabos, 

Teach me tones os wild aii<l wayward. 
Teach me songs as full of frctizy I ” 

Yes, the robin, the Oi>ochee, 

Joyous, said, ** 0 Chibiabos, 

Teach me tones as sweet and tender, 
Teach me songs as full of gladness ! *’ 
And the whippoorwill, Wawouaissi; 
Sobbing, said, O Chibiabos, 

Teach me tones as melancholy. 

Teach mo songs as full of sadness T* 

All the many sounds of nature 
Borrowed sweetness from his siugi ug : 
All the hearts of men were softened 
By the pathos of his music; 

For he sang of peace and freedom, 

Sang of beauty, love, and longing ; 

Sang of death, and life undying 
In the Islands of the Blessed, 

In the kingdom of Pouoinah, 

In the land of the Hereafter. 

Very dear to Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 

He the l^est of all musiciims. 

He the sweete.st of all singers; 
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Fot his gentleness he loved him, 

And the magic cf his singing. 

Dear, too, unto Hiawatha 
Was the very strong man, Kwasind, 

Ho the strongest of all mortals, 

He the mightiest among many; 

For his very strength he loved him, 

For his strength allied to goodness. 

Idle in his youth was Kwasind, 

Very listless, dull, and dreamy. 

Never played with other children, 

Never fished and never hunted. 

Not like other children was he; 

But they saw that much he fasted, 

Much his Manito entreated. 

Much besought his Guardian Spirit. 

“ Lazy Kwasind ! ” said his mother. 

In my work you never help me I 
In the Summer you are roaming 
Idly in the fields and forests; 

In the Winter you are cowering 
O’er the firebrands in the wigwam ! 

In the coldest days of Winter 
I must break the ice for fishing; 

With iny nets you never help me! 

At the door my nets are hanging, 
Dripping, freezing %vith the water; 

Go and wring them, Yenadizze! 

Go and dry them in the sunshine ! " 

Slowly, from the ashes, Kwasind 
Rose, but made no aiigry answer; 

From the lodge went forth in sUence, 
Took the nets that hung together, 
Dripping, freezing at the doorway, 

Like a wisp of straw he wrung them, 
Like a wisp of straw ho broke them. 
Could not wring them without breakiri(;; 
Such the strength was in his fingers. 

“ Lazy Kwasind ! ” said his father, 

“ In the lumt you never help mo, 

Every how you touch is broken. 

Snapped asunder every arrow I 
Yet come with mo to the forest, 

You shall bring the hunting homeward' 
Down a naiTow pass they wandered. 
Where a brooklet led them onward, 
Where the trail of deer and bison 
Marked the soft mud on the margin, 

Till they found all further passage 
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Shut against them, barred securely 
By the trunks of trees uprooted, 

Lying lengthwise, lying crosswise, 

And forbidding further passage. 

“We must go back,” said the old man, 
“O’er these logs we cannot clamber; 

Not a woodchuck could get through them, 
Not a squirrel clamber o^er them ! ” 

And straightway his pipe he hghted. 

And sat down to smoke and ponder. 

But before his pipe was finished, 

Lo ! the path was cleared before him; 

All the trunks had Kwasind lifted. 

To the right hand, to the left band, 

Shot the pine-trees swift as arrows, 

Hurled the cedars li^ht as lances. 

“ Lazy Kwasind ! ’ said the young men, 
As they sported in the meadow; 

“ Why stand idly looking at us, 

• Leaning on the rock behind you? 

Come and wrestle with the otliers. 

Let us pitch the quoit together!’' 

Lazy Kwasind made no answer, 

To their challenge made no answer. 

Only rose, and, Sowly turning, 

Seized the huge rock in his fingers, 

Tore it from its deep foundation, 

Poised it in the air a moment, 

Pitched it sheer into the river, 

Sheer into the swift Pauwating, 

Where it stiU is seen in Summer. 

Once as down that foaramg river, 

Down the rapids of Pauwating, 

Kwasind sailed with his companions, 

In the stream he saw a beaver, 

Saw Ahmeek, the King of Beavers, 
Struggling with the rushing currents. 
Rising, sinking in the water. 

Without speakuig, without pausing, 
Kwasind leaped into the river, 

Plunged beneath the bubbling surface. 
Through the whirlpools chased the beaver 
Followed him among the islands, 

Staid so long beneath the water, 

That his terrified companions 
Cried, “Alas ! good bye to Kwasind ! 

We shall never more see Kwasind I ” 

But he reappeared triumphant, 

And upon his shining shoulders 
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Brought the beaver, dead and drippings 
Brought the King of all the Beavers, 
And these two, as 1 have told you. 
Were the friends of Hiawatha, 
Chibiabos, the musician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind, 
Long they lived in peace together, 

Spake with naked hearts together, 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 

VH. 

Hiawatha’s sailihg. 

Give mo of your bark, 0 Birch-Tree S 
Of your yellow bark, 0 Birch-Tree ! 
Growing by the rushing river. 

Tall and stately in the valley! 

I a light canoe wiU build me, 

Build a swift Cbeemami for sailing, 
That sball float uj>on the river. 

Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily I 

** Lay aside your cloak, 0 Birch -Tree i 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 

For the Summer-time is coming, 

And the sun is warm in heaven. 

And you need no white-skin wrappei t 
Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary forest, 

By the rushing Taejuamenaw, 

When the birds were singing gaily, 

In the Moon of Leaves were singing, 
And the sun, from sleep awaking, 
Started up and said, “ Behold ino ! 
Geezis, the great Sun, behold mo ! ” 
And the tree with all its branches 
Hustled in the breeze of morning, 
Saying, with a sigh of patience, 

“Take my cloak, 0 Hiawatha!” 

AVith his knife the tree he girdled; 
Just beneath its lowest branches, 

Just above the roots, he cut it, 

Till the sap came oozing outward; 
Down the trunk, from toji to bottom. 
Sheer he cleft the baik asunder, 

With a wooden wedge he raised it. 
Stripped it from the trunk unlwokpn. 
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Give me of your bouglis, 0 Cedar 1 
Of your strong and pliant branches. 

My canoe to make more steady, 

Make more strong and firm beneath me i’' 
Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror. 

Went a murmur of resistance; 

But it whispered, bending downward, 

** Take my boughs, 0 Hiawatha ! 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar. 
Shaped them straightway to a framework. 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 
Like two bonded bows together. 

** Give me of your roots, O Tamarack ! 

Of your fibrous roots, 0 Larch-Tree 1 
My canoe to bind together. 

So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 

Tjjhat the river may not wet mo 1 ” 

* And the Lai'ch, with all its fibres, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 

Touched his forehead with its ta‘?sei8. 

Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 

** Take them all, 0 Hiawatha ! 

From the earth he tore the fibres. 

Tore the tough roots of the Larch-Tree. 
Closely sewed the bark together. 

Bound it closely to the framework. 

Give me of your balm, 0 Fir-Tree ) 

Of your balsam and your rosin, 

So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter, 

That the rivsr may not wet mo ! ” 

And the Fir-Tree, tall and sombre, 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Battled like a shore with pebbles. 

Answered wauling, amswered weeping, 

“ Take my balm, 0 Hiawatha 1 ” 

And he took the tears of balsam, 

Took the resin of the Fir-Tree, 

Smeared therewith each seam and fissure. 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

" Give me of your quills, 0 Hedgehog I 
All your quills, 0 Kagh, the Hedgehog! 

1 will make a necklace of them, 

Make a girdle for my beauty, 

And two stars to deck her bosom I ” 

From a hoUow tree the Hedgehog 
With hi^ sleepy eyes looked at him, 

2 B 
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Shot his shining quills, like arrows. 

Saying, with a drowsy murmur, 

Through the tangle of his whiskers, 

" Take my quills, 0 Hiawatha ! ” 

Prom the ground the quills he gatherei. 
All the little shining arrows. 

Stained them red and blue and yellow, 

With the juice of roots and berries; 

Into his canoe he wrought them, 

Round its waist a shining girdle. 

Round its bows a gleaming necklace. 

On its breast two stars resplendent. 

Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river. 

In the bosom of the forest; 

And the forest’s life was in it. 

All its mystery and its magic. 

All the lightness of the birch-tree, 

All the toughness of the cedar, i 

All the larch’s supple sinews; 

And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily. 

Paddles none had Hiawatha, 

Paddles none he had or needed. 

For his thoughts as paddles served him. 
And his wishes served to guide him; 

Swift or slow at will he glided. 

Veered to right or left at pleasure. 

Then he called aloud to Kwasind, 

To his friend, the strong man, Kwasind, 
Saying, ** Help me clear this river 
Of its sunken logs and sand-bars.” 

Straight into the river Kwasind 
Plunged as if he were an otter, 

Dived as if he were a beaver, 

Stood up to his waist in water, 

To his arm-pits in the river, 

Swam and shouted in the river. 

Tugged at sunken logs and branches, 

With his hands he scooped the sand-bars, 
With his feet the ooze and tangle. 

And thus sailed my Hiawatha 
Down the rusliing Taquamenaw, 

Soiled through all its bends and windings, 
failed through all its deops and shallow?, 
While his friend, the strong man, Kwasind. 
Swam the deeps, tlxe siiallows waded. 

Up and down the river went tlie^^ 
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In and out among its islands^ 

Cleared its bed of root and sand-bar, 
Dragged the dead trees from its channel. 
Made its passage safe and certain, 

Made a pathway for the people, 

From its springs among the moimtains. 
To the waters of Pauwating, 

To the bay of Taquamenaw. 

VIII. 

huwatha’s fishing. 

Forth upon the Qitche Gurnee, 

On the lining Big-Sea- Water, 

With his fishing-line of cedar 
Of the twisted bark of cedar, 

Forth to catch the sturgeon Nahma 
j Miflhe-Nahma, King of Fishes, 

In his birch canoe exulting 
All alone went Hiawatha. 

Through the clear, transparent watc^r 
He could see the fishes swimming 
Far down in the depths below him; 

See the yellow perch, the Sahwa, 

Like a sunbeam in the water, 

See the Shawgashee, the craw fish, 

Like a spider on the bottom, 

On the white and sandy bottom. 

At the stem sat Hiawatha, 

With his fishing-line of cedar; 

In his plumes the breeze of morning 
Played as in the hemlock branches; 

On the bows, with tail erected, 

Sat the squirrel, Adjidaumo; 

In jiis fur the breeze of moniing 
Played as in the prairie grasses. 

On the white sand of 5ie bottom 
Lay the Monster Mishe-Nahma, 

Lay the sturgeon, King of Fishes, 
Thiough his gills he breathed the «vater, 
With his fins he fanned and winnowed, 
With his tail he swept the sand-floor. 

There he lay in all his armour; 

On each side a shield to guard him, 
Plates of bone upon his forehead, 

Down his sides and back and shoulders 
Plates of bone with spines projecting f 
Painted was he with his war-paints, 
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Stripes of yellow, red, and azure, 
Spots of brown and spots of sable; 
And he lay there on the bottom, 
Fanning with his hns of purple, 

As above him Hiawatha 
In his birch canoe came sailing, 

With his fishing-line of cedar. 

Take my bait ! ” cried Hiawatha, 
Down into the depths beneath him, 

** Take my bait, 0 Sturgeon, Nahma! 
Come up from below the water. 

Let us see which is the stronger f ” 
And he dropped his line of cedai- 
Tlirough the clear, transparent water. 
Waited vainly for an answer. 

Long sat waiting for an answer, 

And repeating loud and louder, 

“ Take my bait, 0 King of Fishes ! 

Quiet lay the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Fanning slowly in the water, 

Looking up at Hiawatha, 

Listening to his call and clamour, 

His unnecessary tumult, 

Till he wearied of the shouting; 

And he said to the Kenozha, 

To the pike, the Maskenozha, 

Take the bait of this rude follow, 
Break the line of Hiawatha ! ** 

In his fingers Hiawatha 
Felt the loose line jerk and tighten : 
As he drew it in, it tugged so 
That the birch canoe stood endwise. 
Like a birch log in the water. 

With the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Perched and frisking on the summit 
Full of scorn was Hiawatha 
When he saw the fish rise upward. 
Saw the pike, the Maskenozha, 
Coming nearer, nearer to him, 

And he shouted through the water, 

** Esa ! esa 1 shame upon you 1 
You are but the pike Kenozha, 

You are not the fish I wanted, 

You are not the King of Fishes!’" 

Reeling downward to the bottom 
Sank the pike in great confusion, 

And the mighty sturgeon, Nahma, 
Said to Ugudwash, the sim-fish, 

To the bream, with scales of crimson, 
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Take the bait of this great boaster, 
Break the line of Hiawatha 1 ” 

Slowly upward, wavering, gleaming. 
Rose the Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 

Seized the line of Hiawatha, 

Swung with all his weight upon it, 

Made a whirlpool in the water, 

Whirled the birch canoe in circles. 
Round and round in gurgling eddies, 

Till the circles in the water 
Reached the far-off sandy beaches, 

Till the water-flags and rushes 
Nodded on the (hstant margins. 

But when Hiawatha saw him 
Slowly rising through the water, 

Lifting up his disc refulgent, 

Loud he shouted in derision, 

** Esa ! esa 1 shame upon you I 
You are Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 

You are not the fish I wanted. 

You are not the King of Fishes 1 ’* 

Slowly downward, wavering, gleaming, 
Sank the Ugudwash, the sun-fish. 

And again the sturgeon, Nahma, 

Heard the shout of Hiawatha, 

Heard his challenge of defiance. 

The unnecessary tumult. 

Ringing far across the water. 

From the white sand of the bottom 
Up ho rose with angry gesture. 
Quivering in each nerve and fibre, 
Clashing all his plates of armour. 
Gleaming bright with all his war-paint;. 
In his wrath he darted upw’ard, 

Flashing leaped into the sunshine, 
Opened liis great jaws and swallowed 
Both canoe and Hiawatha. 

Down into that darksome cavern 
Plunged the headlong Hiawatha, 

As a log on some black river 
Shoots and plunges down the rapids. 
Found himself in utter darkness. 

Groped about in helpless wonder. 

Till he felt a great heart beating, 
Throbbing in that utter darkness. 

And he smote it in his anger. 

With his fist, the heart of Nahma, 

Felt the mighty King of Fishes 
Shudder through each nerve And fibre. 
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Heard the water gurgle round him 
Aa he leaped and sta^ered through it, 
Sick at heart, and faint and weary. 

Crosswise ^en did Hiawatha 
Drag his birch canoe for safety. 

Lest from out the jaws of Nahma, 

In the turmoil and confusion, 

Forth he might be hurled and perish. 
And the squirrel, Adjidaiimo, 

Frisked and chattered very gaily, 

Toiled and tugged with Hiawatha 
Till the labour was completed. 

Then said Hiawatha to him, 

" 0 my little friend, the squirrel. 
Bravely have you toiled to help mo; 
Take the thanks of Hiawatha, 

And the name which now he gives you ; 
For hereafter and for ever 
Boys shall call you Adjidaumo, 
Tail-in-air the boys shall call you I ** 

And again the sturgeon, Ncima, 
Gasped and quivered in the water, 

Then was still, and drifted landward 
Till he grated on the pebbles. 

Till the listening Hiawatha 
Heard him grate upon the margin, 

Felt him strand upon the pebbles, 
Knew that Nahma, King of Fishes, 

Lay there dead upon the margin. 

Then he heard a clang and fiapping, 
As of many wings assembling, 

Heard a screaming and confusion. 

As of birds of prey contending. 

Saw a gleam of light above him. 
Shining through the ribs of Nahma, 
Saw the glittering eyes of sea-gulls, 

Of Kayoshk, the sea-gulls, peering, 
Gazing at him through the opening, 
Heard them saying to each other, 

** ^Tis our brother, Hiawatha!” 

And he shouted from below them, 
Cried exulting from the caverns : 

** 0 ye sea-gulls ! 0 my brothers I 
I have slain the sturgeon, Nahma; 
Make the rifts a little larger. 

With your claws the openings widen, 
Set me free from this dark prison, 

And henceforward and for ever 
Men shall speak of your achievements, 
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Calling you Kayoelik, the Bea-gulls, 

Yes, &iyoshk, the Noble ^cratchers ! 

And the wild and clamorous sea-gulls 
Toiled with beak and claws together, 
Made the rifts and openings wider 
In the mighty ribs of Nahma, 

And from peril and from prison, 

From the body of the sturgeon, 

From the peril of the water. 

They released my Hiawatha. 

He was standing near his wigwam, 

On the margin of the water, 

And he called to old Nokomis, 

Called and beckoned to Nokomis, 
Pointed to the sturgeon, Nahma, 

Lying lifeless on the pebbles. 

With the sea-gulls feeding on him, 

I have slain the Mishe-Nahma, 
filain the King of Fishes ! ** said he; 
‘'Look! the seagulls feed upon him. 
Yes, my friend Kayoshk, the sea-gulls; 
Drive them not away, Nokomis, 

They have saved me from gi-eat peril 
In the body of the sturgeon; 

Wait until their meal is ended, 

Till their craws are full with feasting, 
Till they homewai-d fly, at sunset. 

To their nests among the marshes ; 

Then bring all yom pots and kettles, 
And make oil for us in Winter,” 

And she waited till tho sun set, 

Till the pallid moon, the night-sun. 

Rose above the tranquil water. 

Till Kayoshk, the sated sea-gulls. 

From their banquet rose with clamour 
And across the fiery sunset 
Winged their way to far-off islands. 

To their nests among the rushes. 

To his sleep went Hiawatha, 

And Nokomis to her labour, 

Toiling patient in the moonlight. 

Till the sun and moon changed places, 
TUI the sky was red with sunrise 
And Kayoshk, the hungry sea-gulls. 
Came back from the reedy islands. 
Clamorous for their morning banquet. 

Three whole days and nights alteimt. 
Old Nokomis and the sea-gulls 
Stripped the oily flesh of Nahma, 
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Till the wares washed through the rib-boneo 
Till the sea-gulls came no longer, 

And upon the sands lay nothing 
But the dceleton of Nahma. 


IX. 

HIAWATHA AND TUB PEABL-PEATHKH. 

On the shores of Gitche Gurnee, 

Of the shining Big-Sea- Water, 

Stood Nokomis, the old woman, 

Pointing with her finger westward, 

O’er tlie water pointing westward, 

To the purple clouds of sunset. 

Fiercely the red sun descending 
Burned his way along the heavens, 

Set the sky on fire behind him. 

As war-parties, when retreating. 

Bum the prairies on their war-trail; 

And the moon, the Night-Sun, eastward, 
Suddenly starting from his ambush. 
Followed fast those bloody footprints. 
Followed in that fiery war-trail. 

With its glare upon his features. 

And Nokomis, the old woman. 
Pointing with her finger westward. 
Spake these words to Hiawatha : 

** Yonder dwells the great Pearl-Feathor. 
Megissogwon, the Magician, 

Manito of Wealth and Wampum, 
Guarded by his fiery serpents. 

Guarded by the black pitch-water. 

You can see his fiery serpents. 

The Kenabeek, the great serpents, 
Coiling, playing in the water; 

You can see the black pitch-water 
Stretching far away beyond them. 

To the purple clouds of sunset I 

He it was who slew my father, 

By his wicked wiles and cunning, 

When he from the moon descended, 
When he came on earth to seek me. 

He, the mightiest of Magicians, 

Sends the fever from the marshes, 

Sends the pestilential vapours, 

Sends the poisonous exhalations, 

Sends the white fog from the fen-ltmds, 
Sends disease and death among us ! 
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“ Take your bow, 0 Hiawatha, 

Take your arrows, jasper-headed, 

Take your war-club, Puggawaugun, 

And your mittens, Minjekahwun, 

And your birch canoe for sailing, 

And the oil of Mishe-Hahma, 

So to smear its sides, that swiftly 
You may pass the black pitch-water; 

Slay this merciless magician. 

Save the people from Uie fever 
That he breathes across the fen-lands. 

And avenge my father's murder ! ” 
Straightway then my Hiawatha 
Armed himself with all his war-gear, 
Launched his birch-canoe for sailing; 

With his palm its sides he patted, 

Said with glee, " Cheemaun, my darling, 

O my Birch Canoe I leap forward, 
j Where you see the fiery serpents. 

Where you see the black pitch-water !” 

Forward leaped Cheemaim exulting, 

And the noble Hiawatha 
Sang his war-song wild and woful, 

And above him the war-eaglo, 

The Keneu, the great war-eagle. 

Master of all fowls with feathers, 

Screamed and hurtled through the heavens. 

Soon he reached the fiery serpents, 

The Kenabeek, the great serpents, 

Lying huge upon the water. 

Sparkling, rippling in the water. 

Lying coiled across the passage*. 

With their blazing crests uplifted, 
Breatliing fiery fogs and vapours, 

So that none could pass beyond thorn. 

But the fearless Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, and spake in this wise : 

** Let me pass my way, Kenabeek, 

Let me go upon my journey ! ” 

And they answered, hl3suig fiercely, 

With their fiery breath made answer: 

“ Back, go back ! 0 Shaiigodaya ! 

Back to old Nokomis, Faint-heart 1" 

Then the angry Hiawatlia 
■Raised his mighty bow of ash-treo, 

Seized his aiTows, jasper-headed. 

Shot thena fast among the serpents.. 

Every twanging of the bow-string 
Was a war-cry and a death-cry. 
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Every ’wMsizing of an arrow 
Was a death song of Kenabeek. 

Weltering in the bloody water, 

Dead lay all the fiery serpents, 

And among them Hiawatha 
Harmless sailed, and cried exulting : 

** Onward, 0 Cheemaun, my darling ! 
Onward to the black pitch-water 1 ” 

Then he took the oil of Nahma, 

And the bows and sides anointed. 
Smeared them well with oil, that swiftly 
He might pass the black pitch-water. 

All night long he sailed upon it, 

Sailed upon that sluggish water, 

Covered with its mould of ages, 

Black with rotting water-rushes, 

Rank with flags and leaves of lilies, 
Stagnant, lifeless, dreary, dismal, 
Liglited by the shimmering moonlight, 
And by will-o’-the-wisps illiunined, 

Fires by ghosts of dead men kindled, 

In their weary uight-euciimpnients. 

All the air was white with moonlight. 
All the water black with shadow, 

And around him the Suggema, 

The mosquitos, sang their war-song, 

And the fire-flies, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Waved their torches to mislead him ; 
And the bull-frog, the Dahinda, 

Thrust Ms head into the moonlight. 
Fixed his yellow eyes upon him, 

Sobbed and sank beneath the surface; 
And anon a thousand whistles. 

Answered over all the fen-lands. 

And the heron, the Shuli-shuh-gah, 

Far off on the reedy margin, 

Heralded the hero’s coming. 

Westward thus fared Hiawatha, 
Toward the realm of Megissogwon, 
Toward the land of th^ Pearl-Feather 
Till the level moon stared at him, 

In his face stared pale and haggard. 

Till the sun was hot behind him, 

Till it burned upon his shoulders, 

And before him on the upland 
He could see the Shining Wigwam 
Of the Manito of Wampum, 

Of the mightiest of Magicians. 

Then once more Cheemaun he patted. 
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To his birch canoe said, Onward I ” 

And it stirred in all its fibres, 

And with one great bound of triumph 
Leaped across the water-lilies. 

Leaped through tangled flags and rushes, 

And upon the beach beyond them 
Dry-shod, landed Hiawatha. 

Straight he took his bow of ash-tree, 

On the sand one end he rested. 

With his knee lie pressed the middle, 
Stretched the faithful bow-string tighter, 
Took an arrow, jasper-headed, 

Shot it at the Shining Wigwam, 

Sent it singing as a herald. 

As a bearer of his message. 

Of his challenge loud and lofty : 

“ Come forth from your lodge, Pearl-Feather 5 
Hiawatha waits your coming 1 ” 

^ Straightway from the Shining Wigwam 
Came the mighty Megissogwon, 

Tall of stature, broad of shoulder, 

Dark and terrible in aspect. 

Clad from head to foot in wampum, 

Armed with all his warhke weapons. 

Painted like the sky of morning, 

Streaked with crimson, blue and yellow, 
Crested with great eagle-feathers, 

Streaming ujiward, streaming outward. 

“ Well I know you, Hiawatha!” 

Cried he in a voice of thunder, 

In a tone of loud derision. 

Hasten hack, 0 Shaugodaya ! 

Hasten back among the women, 

Back to old Hokomis, Faint-Heart! 

I will slay you as you stand there, 

As of old I slew her father 1 ” 

But my Hiawatha answered, 

Nothing daunted, fearing nothing; 

** Big words do not smite like war-clubs, 
Boastful breath is not a bow-string, 

Taunts are not so sharp as arrows 
Deeds are better things than words ar®, 
Actions mightier than boastings ! ” 

Then began the greatest battle 
That the sun had ever looked on, 

That the war-birds ever witnessed. 

All a summer’s day it lasted, 

From the sunrise to the sunset; 

For the shafts of Hiawatha. 
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Harmless hit the shirt of wampum, 
Harmless fell the blows he dealt it 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 

Harmless fell the heavy war-club; 

It could dash the rocks asunder. 

But it could not break the meshes 
Of that magic shirt of wampum. 

Till at sunset Hiawatha, 

Leaning on his bow of ash-tree. 

Wounded, weary, and desponding, 

With his mighty war-club broken. 

With his mittens tom and tattered. 

And three useless arrows only. 

Paused to rest beneath a pine-tree. 

From whose branches trailed the mosses. 
And whose trunk was coated over 
With the Dead-man’s Moccasin leather. 
With the fungus white and yellow. 

Suddenly from the bows above him 
Sang the Mama, the woodpecker : 

" Aim your arrows, Hiawatha, 

At the head of Megissogwon, 

Strike the tuft of hair upon it, 

At their roots the long black tresses; 

There alone can he be wounded ! " 

Winged with feathers, tipped with jaspei. 
Swift flew Hiawatha’s arrow, 

Just as Megissogwon, stooping, 

Raised a heavy stone to throw it. 

Full upon the crown it struck him, 

At the roots of his long tresses, 

And he reeled and staggered forward, 
Plunging like a wounded bison. 

Yes, like Pezhekee, the bison. 

When the snow is on the prairie. 

Swifter flev/ the second arrow. 

In the pathway of the other. 

Piercing deeper than the other, 

Wounding sorer than the other; 

And the ^ees of Megissogwon 
Shook like windy reeds beneath him, 

Bent and trembled like the ruslies. 

But the third and latest arrow 
Swiftest flew and wounded sorest, 

And the mighty Megissogwon 
Saw the fiery eyes of Pauguk, 

Saw the eyes of Death glare at him, 

Heaid his voice call in the darkness; 

At the feet of Hiawatha 
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Lifeless lay the great Pearl-Feather, 

Lay the mightiest of Magicians. 

Then the grateful Hiawatha 
Called the Mama, the woodpecker, 

From his perdi among the branches 
Of the melancholy pine-tree. 

And, in honoui' of his service, 

Stained with blood the tuft of feathers 
On the little head of Mama; 

Even to this day he wears it. 

Wears the tuft of crimson feathers 
As a symbol of his service. 

Then he stripped the shirt of wampum 
1 From the back of Megissogwon, 

As a trophy of the battle. 

As a signal of his conquest. 

On the shore he left the body. 

Half on land and half on water. 

In the sand his feot were buried, 

‘ /nd hia face was in the water. 

I And above him wheeled and clamoured 

i The Keneu, the great war-eagle, 

I Sailing round in narrower circles, 

Hovering nearer, nearer, nearer. 

I From the wigwam Hiawatha 

! Bore the wealth of Megissogwon, 

i All his wealth of skins and wampum, 

j Furs of bison and of beaver, 

f Furs of sablo and of ermine, 

j Wampum belts and strings and pouches, 

Quivers wrought with beads of wampum, 
Filled with arrows, silver-headed. 

! Homeward then he sailed exulting, 

I Homeward through the black pitch-water, 

i Homeward through the weltering serpenb; 

With the trophies of the battle. 

With a shout and song of triumph. 

On the shore stood old Nokomis, 

On the shore stood Chibiabos, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind, 
Waiting for the hero’s coming. 

Listening to his song of triumph. 

, And the people of the village 

Welcomed him with songs and dances. 
Made a joyous feast, and shouted; 

Honour be to Hiawatha I 
He has slain the great Pearl-Feather, 

Slain the mightiest of Magicians, 

Him, who sent the fiery fever. 
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Sent the white fog from the fen-landa, 
Sent disease and death among us ! 

Ever dear to Hiawatha 
Was the memoiy of Mama! 

And in token of his friendship, 

As a mark of his remembrance. 

He adorned and decked his pipe-stem 
With the crimson tuft of feathers, 
With the blood-red crest of Mama. 
But the wealth of Megissogwon, 

All the trophies of the battle, 

He divided with his people, 

Shared it equally among them. 


X. 

Hiawatha’s wooing. 

As unto the bow the cord is, t 

So unto the man is woman, 

Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other 1 ” 

Thus the youthful Hiawatha 
aid within himself and pondered, 

Much perplexed by various feelings, 

Listless, longing, hoping, fearing, 

Dreaming still of Minnehaha, 

Of the lovely Laughing Water, 

In the laud of the Dacotahs. 

“ Wed a'^aiden of your people,” 

Warning said the old Nokomis; 

“ Go not eastward, go not westward, 

For a stranger, whom we know not 1 
Like a fire upon the hearthstone 
Is a neighbour’s homely daughter. 

Like the starlight or the moonlight 
Is the handsomest of strangers ! ” 

Thus dissuading spake Nokomis, 

And my Hiawatha answered 
Only this : ** Dear old Nokomis, 

Very pleasant is the firelight. 

But I like the starlight better, 

Better do I like the moonlight I ” 

Gravely then said old Nokomis: 

** Bring not here an idle maiden, 

Bring not here a useless woman, 

Ha&M unskilful, feet unwilling; 
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Bring a wife with nimble fingers, 

Heart and hand that move together, 

Feet that run on willing errands 1 ” 

Smiling answered Hiawatha; 

" In the land of the Dacotahs 
Lives the Arrow-maker’s daughter, 

Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 

Handsomest of all the women. 

I will bring her to your wigwam, 

She shall run upon your errands. 

Be your starlight, moonlight, firelight, 

Be the sunlight of my people 1 ” 

Still dissuading said Nokomis : 

Bring not to my lodge a stranger 
From the land of the Dacotahs I 
Very fierce are the Dacotahs, 

Often is there war between us, 

There are feuds yet unforgotten, 

Wounds that ache and still may open?*’ 

* Laughing answered Hiawatha : 

** For that reason, if no other, 

Would I wed the fair Dacotah, 

That our tribes might be united, 

That old feuds might be forgotten. 

And old wounds be healed for ever ] '' 

Thus departed Hiawatha 
To the land of the Dacotahs, 

To the land of handsome women ; 

Striding over moor and meadow. 

Through interminable forests. 

Through uninterrupted silence. 

With his moccasins of magic. 

At each stride a mile he measured ; 

Yet the way seemed long before him, 

And his heart outran his footsteps ; 

And he journeyed without resting, 

Till he heard the cataract’s laughter, 

Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to him through the silence. 

Pleasant is the sound! ” he murmured 
Pleasant is the voico that calls me ! ” 

On the outskirts of the forest, 

• ’Twixt the shadow and the sunshine, 

Herds of fallow deer were feeding, 

But they saw not Hiawatha; 

To his bow he whispered, “ Fail not ! ” 

To his arrow whispered, Swerve not ! ^ 

Sent it singing on its errand, 

To the red heart of the roebuck; 
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Threw the deer across his shoulder, 

And sped forward without pausing. 

At the doorway of his wigwam 
Sat the ancient Arrow-maker 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 

Making arrow-heads of jasper, 

An'ow-heads of chalcedony. 

At his side, in all her beauty, 

Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 

Sat his daughter. Laughing Water, 

Plaiting mats of flags and rushes ; 

Of the past the old man's thoughts were 
And the maiden’s of the future. 

He was thinking, as he sat there, 

Of the days when with such arrows 
He had struck the deer and bison. 

On the Muskoday, the meadow; 

Shot the wild goose, flying southward, 

On the wing, the clamorous Wawa; 

Thinking of the great war-parties, 

How they came to buy his arrows, 

Could not fight without his arrows. 

Ah, no more such noble warriors 
Could be found on earth as they were ! 

Now the men were all like women, 

Only used their tongues for weapons ! 

She was thinking of a hunter. 

From another tribe and country. 

Young and tall and very handsome. 

Who one morning, in the Spring-time, 

Came to buy her father’s arrows. 

Sat and rested in the wigwam. 

Lingered long about the doorway. 

Looking back as he departed. 

She had heard her father praise him, 

Praise his courage and his wisdom ; 

Would he come again for arrows 
To the Falls of Minnehaha? 

On the mat her hands lay idle, 

And her eyes were very dreamy. 

Through their thoughts they heard a footstep. 
Heard a rustling in the branches. 

And with glowing cheek and forehead. 

With the deer upon his shoulders, 

Suddenly from out the woodlands 
Hiawatha stood before them. 

Straight the ancient Arrow-maker 
Looked up gravely from his labour. 

Laid aside the imfinished arrow. 
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Bade him e^ter at the doorway^ 

Saying, as he rose to meet him, 
•'Hiawatha, you are welcome T' 

At the feet of Laughing Water 
Hiawatha laid his burden, 

Threw the red deer from his shoulders; 
And the maiden looked up at him, 
Looked up from her mat of rushes, 

Said with gentle look and accent, 

"You are welcome, Hiawatha!*' 

Very spac’ous was the wigwam, 

Made of deer-skin dressed and whitened- 
With the Gods of the Dacotahs 
Drawn and painted on its curtains. 

And so tall the doorway, hardly 
Hiawatha stooped to enter, 

Hardly touched his eagle-feathers 
As he entered at the doorway. 

, Then uprose the Laughing Watei*, 
From the gi’ound fair Minnehaha, 

Laid aside her mat unfinished, 

Brought forth food and set before them. 
Water brought them from the brooklet, 
Qava them food in earthen vessels, 

Gave them drink in bowls of bass-wood, 
Listened while the guest was speaking, 
Listened while her father answered, 

But not once her lips she opened. 

Not a single word she uttered. 

Yes, as in a dream she listened 
To the words of Hiawatha, 

As he talked of old Nokomis, 

Who had nursed him in his childhood, 
As he told of his companions* 

Chibiabos, the musician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind, 

And of happiness and plenty. 

In the laud of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and peaceful. 

" After many years of warfare. 

Many years of strife and bloodshed. 
There is peace between the Ojibways 
And the tribe of the Dacotahs.” 

Thus continued Hiawatha, 

And then added, speaking slowly, 

" That tins peace may last for ever, 

And our hands be clasped more closely. 
And our hearts be more united, 

Give me as mv wife this maiden. 

2 C 
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Minelialia, Laughing Water, 

Loveliest of Bacotah women 1 ** 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Paused a moment ere he answered, 
Smoked a little while in silence, 

Looked at Hiawatha proudly. 

Fondly looked at Laughing Water, 

And made answer very gravely; 

"Yes, if Minnehaha wishes; 

Let your heart speak, Minnehaha I 
And the lovely Laughing Water 
Seemed more lovely as she stood there, 
Neither willing nor reluctant, 

As she went to Hiawatha, 

Softly took the seat beside him. 

While she said, and blushed to say ii., 

" I will follow you, mv husband 1 " 

This was Hiawatha^s wooing ! 

Thus it was he won the daughter 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Dacotahs I 
From the wigwam he departed. 
Leading with him Laughing Water; 
Hand in hand they went together, 
Through the woodland and the meadow, 
Left the old man standing lonely 
At the doorway of his wigwam. 

Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to them from the distance, 
Crying to them from afar off, 

" Fare thee well, 0 Minnehaha 1 ** 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Turned again unto his labour. 

Sat down by his sunny doorway. 
Murmuring to himself, and saying, 

" Thus it is our daughters leave us, 
Those we love, and those who love us i 
Just when they have learned to help us. 
When we are old and lean upon them. 
Comes a youth with flaunting featherS; 
With his flute of reeds, a stranger 
* Wanders piping through the village. 
Beckons to the fairest maiden. 

And she follows where he leads her. 
Leaving all things for the stranger! ** 
Pleasant was the journey homewara 
Through interminable forests. 

Over meadow, over mountain, 

Over river, hill, and hollow. 
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Bhort it seemed to Hiawatha, 

Though they journeyed very slowly, 
Though his pa-^e he checked and slackened 
To the steps of Laughing Water. 

Over wide and rushing rivers 
In his arms he bore the maiden; 

Light he thought her as a feather. 

As the plume upon his head-gear; 

Cleared the tangled pathway for her, 

Bent aside the swaying branches, 

Made at night a lodge of branches. 

And a bed with boughs of hemlock. 

And a fire before the doorway 
With the dry cones of the pine-tree. 

All the travelling winds went with tliem, 
O’er the meadow, through the forest; 

All the stars of night looked at them, 
Watched with sleepless eyes their slumber; 
^From his ambush in the oak-tree 
* Peeped the squirrel,. Ad jidaumo, 

Watched with eager eyes the lovers; 

And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 

Scampered from the path before them, 
Peering, peeping from his burrow. 

Sat erect upon his haunches. 

Watched with curious eyes the lovers. 

Pleasant was the journey homeward I 
All the birds sang loud and sweetly 
Songs of happiness and heart's-ease; 

Sang the blue •bird, the Owaissa, 

Happy are you, Hiawatha, 

Having such a wife to love you 1 ** 

Sang the llobin, the Opechee, 

Happy are you, Laughing Water, 

Having such a noble husband 1 ” 

From the sky the sun benignant 
Looked upon them through the branches, 
Saying to them, 0 my children, 

Love is sunshine, hate is shadow. 

Life is checkered shade and sunshine, 

Buie by love, 0 Hiawatha ! ” 

From the sky the moon looked at them. 
Filled the lodge with mystic splendours. 
Whispered to them, my children. 

Day is restless, night is quiet, 

Man imperious, woman feeble; 

Half is mine, although I follow; 

Kiile by patience, Laughing Water I 
Thus it was they journeyed homeward : 
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Thus it was that Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis 
Brought the moonlight, starlight, firelight, 
Brought the sunshine of his people, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 

Handsomest of all the women 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 

In the land of handsome womeiL 
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Hiawatha's wedding-feast. 

You shall hear how Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
How the handsome Yenadizze 
Danced at Hiawatha's wedding; 

How the gentle Chibiahos, 

He the sweetest of musicians, 

Sang his songs of love and longing; 
How lagoo, the great boaster, 

He the marvellous story teller, 

Told his tales of strange adventure. 
That the feast might be more joyous. 
That the time might pass more gaily. 
And the guests be more contented. 

Sumptuous was the feast hTokomis 
Made at Hiawatha’s wedding : 

All the bowls were made of bass-wood, 
White and polished very smoothly. 

All the spoons of horn of bison, 

Black and polished very smoothly. 

She had sent through all the village 
Messengers with wands of willow. 

As a sign of invitation. 

As a token of the feasting; 

And the wedding guests assembled. 
Clad in all their richest raiment, 

Robes of fur and bolts of wampum. 
Splendid with their paint and plumage. 
Beautiful vdth beads and tassels. 

First they ate the sturgeon, iNahma, 
And the pike, the Maskenozha, 

Caught and cooked by old Nokomis; 
Then on pemican they feasted, 

Pemican and buffalo marrow, 

Haunch of deer and hump of bison. 
Yellow cakes of the Mondamin, 

And the wild rice of the river. 

But the gracious Hiawatha 
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And the lovely Laughing Water, 

And the careful old Nokomis, 

Tasted not the food before them. 

Only waited on the others, 

Only served their guests in silence. 

And when all the guests had finished^ 

Old Nokomis, brisk and busy, 

From an ample pouch of otter, 

Filled the red stone pipes for smoking 
With tobacco from the South-land, 

Mixed with bark of the red willow. 

And with herbs and leaves of fragiance. 

Then she said, " 0 Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Dance for us your merry dances, 

Dance the Beggar’s Dance to please us, 

That the feast may be more joyoos, 

That the time may pass more gaily, 

And our guests be more contented ! ” 

Then the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

He the idle Yenadizze, 

He the merry mischief-maker, 

Whom the people called the Storm-Fool, 

Rose among the guests assembled. 

Skilled was he in sports and pastimes, 

In the merry dance of snow-shoes. 

In the play of quoits and baU-play; 

Skilled was he in games of hazard. 

In all games of skill and hazard, 

Pugasaiug, the Bowl and Counters, 

Kuntassoo, the Game of Plum-stones. 

Though the warriors called him Faint-Heart, 

Called him coward, Shaugodaya, 

Idler, gambler, Yenadizze, 

Little heeded he their jesting. 

Little cared he for their insults. 

For the women and the maidens 
Loved the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewii!. 

He was dressed in shirt of doe-skin. 

White and soft, and fringed with ermine, 

All inwrought with beads of wampum; 

He was dressed in deer-skin leggings, 

Fringed with hedgehog quills and ermine, 

And in moccasins of buckskin. 

Thick with quills and beads embroidered. 

On his head were plumes of swan’s down, 

On his heels were tails of foxes. 

In one hand a fan of feathers. 

And a pipe was in the other. 

Barred with streaks of red and yellow. 
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Streaks of blue and bright vermilioni 
Shone the face of Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

From his forehead fell his tresses, 

Smooth, and parted like a woman's. 
Shining bright with oil, and plaited. 

Hung with braids of scented grasses, 

As among the guests assembled, 

To tho sound of flutes and singing, 

To the sound of drums and voices. 

Rose the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

And began his mystic dances. 

First he danced a solemn measure. 

Very slow in step and gesture. 

In and out among the pine-trees. 

Through the shadows and the sunshine, 
Treading softly like a panther. 

Then more swiftly and still swifter, 
Whirling, spinning round in circles. 
Leaping o’er the guests assembled. 
Eddying round and round the wigwam, 
Till the leaves went whirling with him. 
Till the dust and wind together 
Swept in eddies round about him. 

Then along the sandy margin 
Of the lake, the Big-Sea- Water, 

On he sped with frenzied gestures. 
Stamped upon the sand, and tossed it 
Wildly in the air around him; 

Till the wind became a whirlwind. 

Till the sand was blown and sifted 
Like great snowdrifts o'er the landscape. 
Heaping all the shores with Sand Dunes, 
Sand Hills of the Nagow Wudjoo ! 

Thus the merry Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Danced his Beggar's Dance to please them 
And, returning, sat down laughing 
There among the guests assembled, 

Sat and fanned himself serenely 
With his fan of turkey feathers. 

Then they said to Chibiabos, 

To the friend of Hiawatha, 

To the sweetest of all singers, 

To the best of all musicians, 

"Sing to us, 0 Chibrabos! 

Songs of love and songs of longing, 

That the feast may be more joyous, 

That the time may pass more gaily. 

And our guests be more contented 

And the gentle ChibiaboR 
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Sang in accents sweet and tender. 

Sang in tones of deep emotion, 

Songs of love and songs of longing; 

Lookmg still at Hiawatha, 

Looking at fair Laughing Water, 

Sang he softly, sang in this wise: 

" Onaway ! Awake, beloved I 
Thou the wild-flower of the forest ! 

Thou the wild-bird of the prairie 1 
Thou with eyes so soft and fawn-like 1 
** If thou only lookest at me, 

I am happy, 1 am happy, 

As the liUes of the prairie. 

When they feel the dew upon them ! 

Sweet thy breath is as the fragranc® 

Of the wild-flowers in the morning, 

As their fragrance is at evening, 

In the Moon when leaves are falling. 

^ ** Does not all the blood within me 

* Leap to meet thee, leap to meet thee, 

As the springs to meet the sunshine, 

In the moon when nights are brightest? 

** Onaway I my heart sings to thee, 

Sings with joy when thou art near me, 

As the sighing, singing branches 
In the pleasant Moon of Strawberries! 

When thou art not pleased, beloved, 
Then my heart is sad and darkened. 

As the shining river darkens 
t When the clouds drop shadows on it 1 

“ When thou smUest, my beloved, 
i Then my troubled heari is brightened. 

As in sunshine gleam the ripples 
That the cold wind makes in rivers. 

** Smiles the earth, and smile the waten^ 
Smile the cloudless skies above us. 

But I lose the way of smiling 
When thou art no longer near me! 

I myself, myself I behold me ! 

Blood of my beating heart, behold me ! 

0 awake, awake, beloved! 

Onaway ! awake, beloved ! ” 

Thus the gentie Chibiabos 
Sang his song of love and longing. 

And lagoo, the great boaster, 

He the marvellous story-teller. 

He the friend of old Nokomis, 

Jealous of the sweet musician, 

Jealous of the applause they gave him. 
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S«vw in all the eye» around him, 

Baw in all their looks and gestures. 

That the wedding guests assembled 
liOnged to hear his pleasant stories, 

His immeasurable falsehoods. 

Very boastful was lagoo; 

Never heard he an adventure 
But himself had met a greater; 

Never any deed of daring 
But himself had done a bolder; 

Never any marveilous story 
But himself could toll a stranger. 

Would you listen to his boasting, 

Would you only give him credence, 

No one ever shot an arrow 
Half 80 far and high as he had; 

Ever caught so many fishes, 

Ever killed so many reindeer 
Ev«r trapped so many beaver ! 

None could rmi so fast as he coulc < 

None could dive so deep as he could. 

None could swim as far as he could; 

None had made so many journeys, 

None had seen so many wonders, 

As this wonderful lagoo. 

As this marvellous story-teller 1 

Thus his name became a by-woid 
And a jest among the people; 

And whene’er a boastful hunter 
Praised his own address too highly, 

Or a warrior, home returning, 

Talked too much of his acliifevemeute 
All his hearers cried, ** lagoo ! 

Here ’s lagoo come among us I ” 

He it was who carved the cradle 
Of the little Hiawatha, 

Carved its framework out of linden. 

Bound it strong with reindeer sinewfc 
He it was who taught him later 
How to make his bows and arrows. 

How to make the bows of ash-tree, 

And the arrows of the oak-tree. 

So among the guests assembled 
At my Hiawatha’s wedding 
Sat lagoo, old and ugly, 

Sat the marvellous story-teller. 

And they said, “ 0 good lagoo, 

Tell us now a tale of wonder, 

Tell us of some strange adventure, 
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That the feast may be more Joyous, 
That the time may pass more gaily, 

And our guests be more contented T* 
And lagoo answered straightway, 
“You shall hear a tale of wonder, 

You shall hear the strange adventures 
Of Osseo, the Magician, 

From the Evening Star descended.” 

XII 

THE SON OP THE EVENINQ STAR, 

Can it be the sun descending 
O’er the level plain of water? 

Or the red swan floating, flying, 
Wounded by the magic arrow. 

Staining all the waves with crimson, 
With the crimson of its life-blood, 
Filling all the air with splendour, 

With the splendour of its plumage? 

Yes, it is the sun descending. 

Sinking down into the water; 

All the sky is stained with purple, 

All the waier flushed with crimson I 
No; it is the Red Swan floating, 

Diving down beneath the water; 

To the sky its wings are lifted, 

With its blood the waves are reddened f 
Over it the Star of Evening 
Melts and trembles through the purple. 
Hangs suspended in the twilight. 

No; it is a bead of wampum 
On the robes of the Great Spirit, 

As he passes through the twilight. 
Walks in silence thi'ough the heavens ! 

This with joy beheld lagoo, 

And he said in haste : ** Behold it! 

See the sacred Star of Evening ! 

You shall hear a tale of wonder, 

Hear the story of Osseo, 

Son of the Evening Star Osseo. 

** Once, in days no more remembered, 
xVges nearer the beginning, 

When the heavens were closer to us, 
And the Gods were more familiar. 

In the North-land lived a hunter, 

With tan young and comely daughters. 
Tall and lithe as wands of willow ; 
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Only Oweenee, the youngest, 

She the wilful and the wayward, 

She the silent, dreamy maiden. 

Was the faireet of the sisters. 

“ All these women married warriors, 
Married brave and haughty husbands ; 
Only Oweenee, the youngest, 

Laughed and floutea all her lovers, 

All her young and handsome suitors. 

And then married old Osseo, 

Old Osseo, poor and ugly. 

Broken with age and weak with coughing, 
Alwnys coughing like a squirrel. 

“ Ah, but beautiful within him 
Was the spirit of Osseo, 

From the Evening Star descended, 

Star of Evening, Star of Woman, 

Star of tenderness and passion ! 

All its hre was in his bosom, 

All its beauty in his spirit. 

All its mystery in his being. 

All its splendour in his language 1 

** And her lovers, the rejected. 
Handsome men with belts of wampum. 
Handsome men with paint and featheri. 
Pointed at her in derision, 

Followed her with jest and laughter. 

But she said : * I care not for you, 

Care not for your belts of wampum, 

Care not for your paint and feathers. 

Care not for your jests and laughter : 

I am happy with Osseo I * 

Once to some great feast invited, 
Through the damp and dusk of evening 
Walked together the ten sisters, 

Walked together with their husbands ; 
Slowly followed old Osseo, 

With fair Oweenee beside him; 

All the others chatted gaily. 

These two only walked in silenoe. 

** At the western sky Osseo 
Gazed intent, as if imploring. 

Often stopped and gazed imploring 
At the trembling Star of Evening, 

At the tender Star of Woman ; 

And they heard him murmur softly, 

* Ah, thmoain nemukin, Nota / 

Pity, pity me, my father ! ’ 

« < Listen ! ^ said the eldest sister 
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' He 1a prajiug to his father ! 

What a pity that the old man 
Doee not stumble in the pathway, 

Does not break his neck by falling I * 

And they laughed till all the forest 
Rang with their unseemly laughter. 

** On their pathway through the woodlandii 
Lay an oak, by storms uprooted, 

Lay the great trunk of an oak-tree 
Buried half in leaves and mosses, 

Mouldering, crumbling, huge and hollow. 

And Osseo, when he saw it, 

Gave a shout, a cry of anguish, 

Leaped into its yawning cavern. 

At one end went in an old man, 

Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly; 

From the other came a young man, 

Tall and straight and strong and handsomo. 
j ** Thus Osseo was transfigured, 

Thus restored to youth and beauty; 

But, alas for good Osseo, 

And for Oweenee, the faithful ! 

Strangely, too, was she transfigured. 

Changed into a weak old woman, 

With a staff she tottered onward, 

Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly ! 

And the sisters and their husbands 
Laughed until the echoing forest 
Rang with their unseemly laughter. 

“ But Osseo turned not from her, 

Walked with slower step beside her, 

Took her hand, as brown and withered 
As an oakdeaf is in Winter, 

Called her sweetheart, Nenemoosha, 

Soothed her with soft words of kindness, 

Till they reached the lodge of feasting, 

Till they sat down in the wigwam, 

Sacred to the Star of Evening, 

To the tender Star of Woman. 

Wrapt in visions, lost in dreaming, 

At the banquet sat Osseo ; 

All were merry, all were happy. 

All were joyous but Osseo. 

Neither food nor drink he tasted, 

Neither did he speak nor listen, 

But as one bewildered sat he. 

Looking dreamily and sadly, 

First at Oweenee, then upward 
At the gleaming sky above them. 
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" Then a voice was heard^ a whistwr* 
Coming from the starry distance, 

Coming from the empty vastness, , 

Low, and musical, and tender; 

And the voice said : ' 0 Osaeo ! 

0 my son, my best beloved 1 
Broken are the spells that bound you^ 

All the charms of the magicians, 

All the magic powers of evil; 

Come to me ; ascend, Osseo ! 

“ * Taste the food ihat stands before you. 
It is blessed and enchanted, 

It has magic virtues in it. 

It will change you to a spirit. 

All your bowls and all your kettles 
iihall be wood and clay no longer; 

But the bowls be changed to wampum, 
And the kettles shall be silver; 

They shall shine like shells of scarlet, 

Like the fire shall gleam and glimmer. 

" * And the women shall no longer 
Bear the dreary doom of labour, 

But be changed to bii’ds, and glisten 
With the beauty of the starlight, 

Painted with the dusky splendours 
Of the skies and clouds of evening ! * 

** What Osseo heard as whispers, 

What as words he comprehended, 

Was but music to the others, 

Music as of birds afai* off, 

Of the whippoorwill afar off, 

Of the lonely Wawonaissa 
Smging in the darksome forest. 

“ Then the lodge began to tremble-, 
^Straight began to shake and tremble, 

And they felt it rising, rising, 

Slowly through the air ascending, 

From the darkness of the tree-tops 
Forth into the dewy starlight, 

Till it passed the topmost branches ; 

And behold I the wooden dishes 
All were changed to shells of scarlet ! . 
And behold 1 the earthen kettles 
All were changed to bowls of silver t 
And the roof-poles of the wigwam 
Were as glittering rods of silver. 

And the roof of bark upon them 
Ab the shining shards of beetles. 

** Then Osseo gazed around him. 
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And he saw the nine fair sisters, 

All the sisters and their husbands, 

Changed to birds of various plumage. 

Some were jays and some were magpies. 
Others thrushes, others blackbirds ; 

And they hopped, and sang, and twitterod. 
Perked and fluttered all their feathers, 
Strutted in their shining plumage, 

And their tails like fans unfolded. 

“ Only Oweenee, the youngest. 

Was not changed, but sat in silence. 

Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly, 

Looking sadly at the others; 

Till Osseo, gazing upward, 

Gave another cry of anguish. 

Such a cry as he had uttered 
By the oak-tree in the forest. 

“ Then returned her youth and beauty, 

And her soiled and tattered garments 
Were transformed to robes of ermine, 

And her staff became a feather, 

Yes, a shining silver feather 1 

And again the wigwam trembled, 

Swayed and rushed through airy currents, 
Through transparent cloud and vapoui', 

And amid celestial splendours 
On the Evening Star alighted. 

As a snow-flake falls on snow-flake, 

As a leaf drops on a river, 

Ab the thistle-down on water. 

Forth with cheerful words of welcome 
Came the father of Osseo, 

He with radiant locks of silver, 

He with eyes serene and tender. 

And he said : ^ My son, Osseo, 

Hang the cage of birds you bring there, 

Hang the cage with rods of silver, 

And the birds with glistening feathers. 

At the doorway of my wigwam.’ 

“ At the door he hung the bird-cage. 

And they entered in and gladly 
Listened to Osseo’s father, 

Kuler of the Star of Evening, 

As he said ; * 0 my Osseo I 
I have had compassion on you, 

Given you back your youth and beauty, 

Into birds of various plumage 

Changed your sisters and their husbands; 

Changed them thus because they mocked yc^w, 
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[n tbe fignre of the old man, 

In that aspect sad and wrinUed, 

Could not see your heart of passion, 

Oonhi not see your youth immortal ; 

' Only Oweenee, the faithful, 

Saw your naked heart and loved yon. 

“ ‘ In the lodge that glimmers yonder 
In the little star that twinkles 
Through the vapours, on the left hand. 

Lives the envious Evil Spirit, 

The Wabeno, the magician, 

Who transformed you to an old man. 

Take heed lest hia beams fall on you. 

For the rays be darts around him 
Are the power of his enchantment, 

Are the arrows that he uses.* 

** Many years, in peace and quiet. 

On the peaceful Sta^ of Evening 
Dwelt Osseo with his father; ^ 

Many years, in song and flutter, 

At the doorway of the wigwam. 

Hung the cage with rods of silver. 

And fair Oweenee, the faithful, 

Bore a son unto Osseo, 

With the beauty of his mother, 

With the courage of his father. 

And the boy grew up and prospered, 

And Osseo, to delight him, 

Made him little bows and arrows. 

Opened the great cage of silver, 

And let loose his aunts and uncles, 

All those birds with glossy feathers, 

For his little son to shoot at. 

Round and roimd they wheeled and darted. 
Filled the Evening Star with music, 

With their songs of joy and freedom; 

Filled the Evening Star with splendour, 

With the fluttering of their plumage; 

Till the boy, the little hunter. 

Bent his bow and shot an arrow. 

Shot a swift and fatal arrow, 

And a bird, with shining feathers. 

At his feet fell wounded sorely. 

** But, 0 wondrous transformation ! 

'Twas no bird be saw before him, 

*Twas a beautiful young woman, 

With the arrow in her bosom 1 
** When her blood fell on the planet, 

On the sacred Star of Evening, 
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Broken wa« the spell of magic, 

Powerless was the strange 6ta(^antment, 
And the youth, the fearless bowman. 
Suddenly felt himself descending, 

Held by unseen hands, but sinking 
Downward through the empty spaces. 
Downward through the clouds and Tapour}?, 
Till he rested on an island, 

On an island, green and ^ssy, 

Yonder in the Big-Sea- Water. 

** After him he saw descending 
All the birds with shining feathers. 
Fluttering, falling, wafted downward. 

Like the painted leaves of Autumn; 

And the lodge with poles of silver. 

With its roof like wings of beetles, 

Like the shining shards of beetles. 

By the winds of heaven uplifted. 

Slowly sank upon the island, 

•Bringing back the good Osseo, 

Bringing Oweenee, the faithful. 

“ Then the birds, again transfigured, 
Reassumed the shape of mortals. 

Took their shape, but not their stature ; 
Tb<»y remained as Little People, 

Lifee the pigmies, the Puk-Wudjies, 

And on pleasant nights of Summer, 

When the Evening Star was shining, 

Hand in hand they danced together 
On the island’s craggy headlands, 

On the sand-beach low and level. 

Still their glittering lodge is seen there, 
On the trauquU Summer evenings, 

And upon the shore the fisher 
Sometimes hears their happy voices, 

Sees them dancing in the starlight 1 ” 

When the story was completed, 

When the wondrous tale was ended, 
Looking round upon his listeners. 

Solemnly lagoo jidded: 

There are great men, I have known such, 
Whom their people understand not, 

. Whom they even make a jest of. 

Scoff and jeer at in derision. 

Erom the story of Osseo 
Let us learn the fate of jesters 1 
All Hie wedding guests delighted 
listened to the marvellous story, 
listened laughing and applaudin^r 
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And tlney wlufi^ered to eaoli other: 

" DiflNi M mean himself, I wonder? 

And ai^ we the aunts and unolesP 
Then again sang Chibiabos, 

Sang a song of love and longing. 

In mose aecents sweet and tender, 

In those tones of pensive sadness, 

Sang a maiden's lamentation 
J'or her lover, her Algonquin. 

** When I think of my beloved. 

Ah me f think of my beloved, 

When my heart is ihinking of him, 

0 my sweetheart, my Algonquin 1 
“ Ah me I when I parted from him, 
Round my nook he hung the wampum, 

As a pledge, the snow-white wampum, 

0 my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

" I will go with you, he whispered, 

Ah mol to your native country; 

Let me go with you, he whispered, 

0 my sweetheart, ray Algonquin ! 

" Far away, away, I answered. 

Very far away, I answered, 

Ah me 1 , is my native oountiy, 

0 my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

When I looked back to behold him 
Where we parted to behold him, 

After me ho still was gazing, 

O my sweetheart, my Algonquin I 
** By the tree he still was standing, 

By the fallen tree was standing, 

That had dropped into the water, 

© my sweetheart, my Algonquin I 
** When I think of my beloved, 

Ah me 1 think of my beloved, 

When my heart is thinking of hiim ^ 
0 my sweetheart, my Algonquin n 
Such was Hiawatha’s Wedding, 

Such the dance of Pau-Puk-Keewie, 

Such the story of lagoo. 

Such the songs of Chibiabos ; 

Thus the wedding banquet ended, 

And the wedding guests departed. 
Leaving Hiawatha happy 
With the night and Minnehaha. 
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BLESSING THE COBN-EIELDS, 

Sing, 0 Song of Hiawatha, 

Of the happy days that followed, 

In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and peaceful! 

Sing the mysteries of Mondamin, 

Sing the Blessing of the Corn-fields S 
Buried was the bloody hatchet, 

Buried was the dreadful war-clubi, 

Buried were all warlike weapons. 

And the war-cry was forgotten. 

There was peace among the nations, 
Unmolested roved the hunters, 

Built the birch canoe for sailing, 

Caught the fish in lake and river, 

Shot the deer and trapped the beaver; 
Wnmolested worked the women, 

Made their sugar from the maple, 
Gathered wild rice in the meadows, 
Dressed the skins of deer and beaver. 

All around the happy village 
Stood the maize-fields, green and shining 
Waved the green plumes of Mondamin, 
Waved his soft and sunny tresses, 

Filling all the land with plenty. 

'Twas the women who in Spring-time 
Planted the broad fields and fruitful. 
Buried in the earth Mondamin; 

’Twas the women who in Autumn 
Stripped the yellow husks of harvest. 
Stripped the garments from Mondarnin, 
Even as Hiawatha taught them. _ 
Once, when all the maize was planted, 
Hiawatha, wise and thoughtful, 

Spake and scud to Minnehaha, 

To his wife the Laughing Water: 

" You shall bless to-night the com-fieldh, 
Draw a magic circle round them, 

To protect them from destruction, 

Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
WagefUin, the thief of corn-fields, 
Paimosaid, wholsteials the mahie-ear ! 

** In the night, when aU is silence, 

In thp night, when all is darkness, 

When the Spirit of Sleep, Nopahwin, 
Slfuts the doors of all the wigwams, > 

^ 2 ^ 
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So tl)At not ai oar can h^ar you, 

Bo not an eye can 

Biae from your bed in ailence, 

Lay aaide your gannenta wholly, 

Walk around the fields you planted. 

Bound the borders of tne corn-fields. 

CWered by your tresses only, 

]^bed with diwkness as a garment. 

** Thus the fields shall be more fruitftih 
JLnd the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them. 

So that neither bKght nor mfidew. 

Neither buirowing worm nor insect, 

Shall pass o*er the magic circle; 

Not the dr^on-fly, Kwo-ne-she, 

Nor the spider, Subbekashe, 

Nor the grasshopper, Pah-puk-keena, 

Nor the mighty caterpillar. 

Way muk-kwana(, with the bearskin. 

King of all the caterpillars I ” 

On the tree-tops near the com-fieldft 
^ Sat the hungiy crows and ravens, 

Kaligahgee, the King of Eavens, 

With his band of bl^k marauders, 

And they laughed at Hiawatha, 

Till the tree-tops shook with laughter, 

With their melancholy laughter 
At the words of Hiawatha. 

" Hear him 1 ** said they ; ** hear the Wise Man ? 
Hear the plots of Hiawatha 1” 

When the noiseless night descended 
Broad and dark o’er field and forest. 

When the mournful Wawonaissa, 

Sorrowing sang among tne hemlocks. 

And the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 

Shut the doors of ail the wigwams, 

Prom her bed rose Laughing Water, 

Laid aeide her g^Uments wholly. 

And with darkness clothed and guarded, 
Unashamed and unafirighted, 

Walked securely round the corn-fields, 

Drew the sacred magic circle 

Of her footprints roimd the corn-fields. 

No cine but the Midnight only 
Baw her beauty in the darkness, 

No one but the Wawonaissa 
Heard the panting of her bosom; 

Ouskewau, the darkness, wrapp^ hm 
Oosoly iiv his Bacred mantle. « 
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' So that ilone might see her bcSauty, 

So that none might boae^ ** I saw her 1 ** 
i< On the morrow, as,, the day dawned, 

I Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 

j Gathered all his black marauders, 

. Crows and blackbirds, jays and rayeni^ 

Clamorous on the dusky tree-tops, 

And descended, fast and fearless, 

On the fields of Hiawatha, t 
jDn the grave of the Mondamin. 

’**'"~^Ve will drag Mondamin,’* said they, 

' " ** From the grave whei'e he is buried, 

Spite of all the magic circles 
Laughing Water draws around it, 

Spite of all the sacred footprints 
Minnehaha stamps upon it ! *’ 

^ Bwt the wary Hiawatha, 

Ever thoughtful, careful, watchful, 

, [ IJad o’erheard the scornful laughter 

When they mocked him from the tree-tops. 

^ Kaw I ” he said, my friends the ravens } * 
Kahgahgee, my King of Ravens 1 
I will teach you all a lesson 
That shall not be soon forgotten I 
He had risen before the daybreak, 

He had spread o’er all the corn-fields 
Snares to catch the black marauders, 

And was lying now in ambush 
In the neighbouring grove of pine-trees. 
Waiting for the crows and blackbirds, 
Waiting for the jays and ravens. 

Soon they came with caw and clamour, 
Rush of wings and Cry of voices, 

To tlieir work of devastation, 

Settling down upon the corn-fields, 

Delving deep with beak and talon 
For the body of Mondamin, 

And with all their craft and cunning. 

All their skill in wiles of warfare, 

They perceived no danger near them. 

Till their claws became entangled, 

TiU they found themselves imprisoned 
In the snares of Hiawatha. 

From his place of ambush came ha, 
Striding terrible ammig them, 

And BO awful was his aspect, 

That the bravest quailed with terror. 
Without mpxej he destroyed them 
Right and left, by tens and twenties. 
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And their wretched, lifeless bodies 
Hung aloft on poles for scarecrows 
Round the consecrated corn-fields, 

Ab a signal of his vengeance, 
a warning to marauders. 

Only Kahgahgee, the leader, 

Kahg^gee, the King of Ravens, 

He alone was spared among them 
As a hostage for his people. 

With his piisoner-string he bound him. 
Led him captive to his wigwam. 

Tied him fast with cords of elm-bark 
To the ridge-pole of his wigwam. 

** Kahgahgee, my raven I ” said he, 

“ You the leader of the robbers, 

You the plotter of this mischief, 

The contriver of this outrage, 

I will keep you, I will hold you. 

As a hostage for your people. 

As a pledge of good behaviour ! ” 

And he left him, grim and sulky, 

Sitting in the morning sunshine 
On the summit of the wigwam. 

Croaking fiercely his displeasure, 

Flapping his great sable pinions, 

Vaudy struggling for his freedom. 

Vainly calling on his people ! 

Summer passed, and Shawondasee 
Breathed his sighs o’er all the landscape, 
From the Soul^-land sent his ardours. 
Wafted kisses warm and tender; 

And the maiae-field grew and ripened. 

Till it stood in aU the splendour 
Of its garments green and yellow. 

Of its tassels and its plumage. 

And the maize-ears full and shining 
Gleamed from bursting sheaths of vordurp 
Then Nokomia, the old woman. 

Spake, and said to Minnehaha: 

" 'Tis the Moon when leaves are falling; 
AJl the wild-rice has been gathered, 

And the maize is ripe and ready; 

Let us gather in the harvest. 

Let ua wrestle with Mondamin, 

Strip him of Ids plumes and tassels. 

Of his garments green and yeUow ! ** 

And the merry Laughing Water 
Went rejoicing from Ihe wigwam, 

With Hokomifi^ old and wri^ed, 
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And they called the women round them. 
Called the young men and the maidena, 
To the harvest of the corn-fields, 

To the husking of the maize-ear. 

On the border of the forest, 
Undemeatli the fragrant pine-treosi, 

Sat the old men and the warriors 
Smoking in the pleasant shadow. 

In uninterrupted silence 
Looked they at the gamesome labour 
Of the young men and the women; 
Listened to their noisy talking, 

To their laughter and their singing, 
Heard them chattering like the magpiee, 
Heard them laughing like the blue-jays. 
Heard them singing like the robins. 

And whene'er some lucky maiden 
Found a red ear in the husldng. 

Found a maize-ear red as blood is, 

" '^Nushka!” cried they all together, 

? Nushka I you shaU have a sweetheart, 

L You shall have a handsome husband! ” 

** Ugh 1 the old men all responded, 
From their seats beneath the pine-trees. 

And whene’er a youth or maiden 
Found a crooked ear in husking, 

Found a maize-ear in the husking 
Blighted, mildewed, or misshapen. 

Then they laughed and sang together. 
Crept and limped about the corn-fields, 
Mimicked in their gait and gestures 
Some old man, bent almost double, 
Singing singly or together: 

Wagemin, the thief of corn-fields t 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize-ear ! ” 

Till the corn-fields rang with laugliter, 
Till from Hiawatha’s wigwam 
Kahgahgee , the King of Havens, 
SiSrattPBtr and quivered in his anger. 
And from all the neighbouring tree-tops 
Cawed and croaked the blimk. marauders. 
"Ugti'l^ Ihe oTS’men all responded, 
From their seats beneath the pine-lrees. 
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PICTURE-WEITINa. 

In those days said Hiawatha, 

“ Lo I how all things fade and perish ! 
From the memory of the old men 
Pass away the great traditions, 

The achievements df the warriors, 

The adventures of the hunters, 

All the wisdom of the Medas, 

All the craft of the Wabenos, 

All the marvellous dreams and visions 
Of the Jossakeeds, the Prophets I 
** Great men die and are forgotten, 
Wise men speak ; their words of wisdom 
Perish in the ears that hear them, 

Do not reach the generations 
That, as yet unborn, are waiting 
In the great, mysterious darkness 
Of the speechless days that shall be ! 

On the grave -posts of our fathers 
Are no signs, no figures painted ; 

Who are in those graves we know not. 
Only know they are our fathers. 

Of what kith they are and kindred, 
From what old, ancestral Totem, 

Be it Eagle, Bear, or Beaver, 

Tlaey descended, this we know not, 

Only know they are our fathers. 

Face to face we speak together, 

But we cannot speak when absent. 
Cannot send our voices from us 
To the friends that dwell afar off ; 
Cannot send a secret message. 

But the bearer learns our secret. 

May pervert it, may betray it, 

May reveal it unto others.’* 

Ill us said Hiawatha, walking 
In the solitary forest, 

Pondering, musing in the forest, 

On the welfare of his people. 

From his pouch he took his colours, 
Took his paints of different colours. 

On the smooth bark of a birch-tree 
Painted many shapes and figures, 
Wonderful and mystic figures, 
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And each figure had a meaning, 

Each some word or thought suggested. 

^itche Manito the Mighty, 

He, the Master of Life, waa painted 
As an egg, with points projecting 
To the four winds of the heavena. 

[ Everywhere is the Great Spirit, 

> Was the meaning of this symbol 

j Mitche Manito the Mighty, 

\ He the dreadful Spirit of Evil, 

I As a serpent was depicted. 

As Kenabeek, the great serpent. 

Very crafty, very cunning, ! 

Is the creeping Spirit of Evil, ^ 

Was the meaning of this symbol 
Life and death he drew as circles, 

Life was white, but Death was darkened 
Sun and moon and stars he painted, 

‘ I Man and beast, and fish and reptile. 

Forests, mountains, lakes, and rivers. 

For the earth he drew a straight lin«ft. 
i For the sky a bow above it; 

i Wliite the space between for day-time, 

j Filled with little stars for night-time; 

; On the left a point for sunrise, 

! On the right a point for sunse^ 

j On the top a point for noon-tide, 

' And for rain and cloudy weather 

Waving lines descending from it. 

Footprints pointing towards a wig wan. 

Were a sign of invitation. 

Were a sign of guests assembling; 

Bloody hands with palms uifiifted 
Were a symbol of destruction. 

Were a hostile sign and symbol 
All these things did Hiawatha 
Show unto his wondering people, 

And interpreted their meanitig. 

And he said ; ** Behold, your grave-postii 
Have no mark, no sign, nor symbol. 

Go and paint them all with figures; 

Each one with its household symbol, 

With its own ancestral Totem; 

So that those who follow after 

May distinguish them and know them.*’ 

And they painted on the grave-posts 
Of the graves yet unforgotten. 

Each his own ancestral T.^tem, 

Each the symbol of his household 
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Figures of tlie Bear and Reindeer, 

Of the Turtle, Crane, and Beaver, 

Each inverted as a token 
That the owner was departed, 

That the chief who bore the symbol 
Lay beneath in dust and ashes. 

And the Jossakeeds, the Prophets, 

The Wabenos, the Ma^cians, 

And the Medicine-men, the Medas, 

Painted upon bark and deer-skin 
Figures for the songs they chanted. 

For each song a separate symbol. 

Figures mystical and awful, 

Figures strange and brightly colourodj 
And each figure had ite meaning, 

Each some magic song suggested. 

The Great Spirit, the Creator, 

Flashing light through all the heaven j 
The Great Serpent, the Kenabeek, 

With his bloody crest erected, | 

Creeping, looking into heaven; } 

In the sky the sun, that listens, j 

And the moon eclipsed and dying: I 

Owl and eagle, crane and hen-hawk, ! 

And the cormorant, bird of magic; ! 

Headless men, that walk the heavena, 

Bodies lying pierced with arrows, 

Bloody hands of death uplifted. 

Flags on graves, and great war-captains 
Grasping both the earth and heaven ! 

Such as these the shapes they painted 
On the birch-bark and the deer -skin; 

Songs of war and songs of hunting. 

Songs of medicine and of magic, 

All were written in those figures. 

For each figure had its meaning, 

Each its separate song recorded. 

Nor forgotten was the Love-Song, 

The most subtle of all medicines, 

The most potent spell of magic, 

Dangerous more than war or hunting 
Thus the Love-Song was recorded, 

Symbol and interpretation. 

First a human figure standing, 

Painted in the brightest scarlet; 

'Tis the lover, the musician, 

And the meaning is, " My painting 
Makes me powerful over others.” 

Thcai tlie figure seated, singitig. 
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Playing on a drum of magic. 

And the interpretation, ** Listen 1 
’Tis my voice you hear, my singing 1” 
Then the same red figure seated 
In the shelter of a wigwam. 

And the meaning of the symbol, 

" I will come and sit beside you 
In the mystery of my passion!" 

Then two figures, man and wt^man. 
Standing hand in hand togethei , 

With their hands so clasped together 
That they seem in one imited, 

And the words thus represented 
Are, “ I see your heart within you, 

And your cheeks are red with blushes ! ^ 
Next the maiden on an island. 

In the centre of an island; 

And the song this shape suggested 
Was, Though you were at a distance, 

'j Were upon some far-off island. 

Such the spell I cast upon you. 

Such the magic power of passion, 

I could straightway draw you to me I " 
Then the figure of the maiden 
Sleeping, and the lover near her, 
Whispering to her in her slumbers, 
Saying, “ Though you were far from me 
In the land of Sleep and Silence, 

Still the voice of love would reach you I" 
And the last of all the figures 
Was a heart within a circle. 

Drawn within a magic circle; 

And the image had this meaning : 

Naked lies your heart before mw, 

To your naked heart I whisper ! ” 

Thus it was that Hiawatha, 

In his wisdom, taught the people 
All the mysteries of painting, 

All the art of Picture-Writing, 

On the smooth bark of the birch-troo 
On the white skin of the reindeer, 

On the grave-posts of the village. 

XV, 

HIAWATHA.’S LAMENTATION, 

In those days the Evil Spirits, 

All the Manitos of mischief, 

Fearing Hiawatha’s wisdom. 
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And his love for ChibiaboB^ 

Jealous of their faithful friendship, 

And their noble words and actions, 

Made at length a league against them. 

To molest them and destroy them. 

Hiawatha, wise and wary, 

Often said to Chibiabos, 

" 0 my brother I do not leave me, 

Lest tne Evil Spirits harm you I ” 
Chibiabos, young and heedless. 

Laughing shook his coal-black tresses, 
Answered ever sweet and childlike, 

** Do not fear for me, 0 brother ! 

Harm and evil come not near me ! ** 

Once when Peboan, the Winter, 

Roofed with ice the Big-Sea Water, 

When the snow-flakes, whirling downward., 
Hissed among the withered oak-leaves, 
Changed the pine-trees into wigwams. 
Covered all the earth with silence, 

Armed with arrows, shod with snow-shoeii, 
Heeding not his brother’s warning. 

Fearing not the Evil Spirits, 

Foith to hunt the deer with antlers 
All alone went Chibiabos. 

Right across the Big-Sea- Water 
Sprang with speed the deer before him. 
With the wind and snow he followed. 

O’er the treacherous ice he followed, 

Wild with all the fierce commotion 
^d the rapture of the hunting. 

But beneath, the Evil Spirits 
Lay in ambush, waiting for him, 

Broke the treacherous ice beneath him, 
Dragged him downward to the bottom, 
Buried in the sand his body. 

Unktahee, the god of water. 

He the god of the Daootahs, 

Drowned him in the deep abysses 
Of the lake of Gitche Gurnee. 

Prom the headlands Hiawatha 
Sent forth such a wail of anguish, 

Such a fearful lamentation, 

That the bison paused to listen, 

And the wolves howled from the prairies. 
And the thunder in the distance 
Starting answered, ** Baim-wawa 1 ” 

Then his face with black he painted. 
With his robe his head he covered. 
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In his wigwam sat lamenting, 

Seven long weeks he sat lamenting. 
Uttering still this moan of sorrow 
" He is dead, the sweet musician i 
He the sweetest of all singers 1 
He has gone from us for ever. 

He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music, 

To the Master of all singing! 

0 my brother, Chibiabos ! ” 

And the melancholy fir-trees 
Waved their dark green fans above him^ 
Waved their purple cones above him. 
Sighing with him to console him, 

Mingling with his lamentation 
Their complaining, their lamenting. 

Came the Spring, and all the forest 
Looked in vain for Chibiabos; 

t ighed the rivulet, Sebowisha, 
ighed the rushes in the meadow. 

From the tree-tops sang the blue-bird. 
Sang the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 

** Chibiabos ! Chibiabos I 

Ho is dead, the sweet musician ! ** 

From the wigwam sang the robin, 

Sang the robin, the Opechee, 

** Chibiabos ! Chibiabos I 

He is dead, the sweetest singer!” 

And at night through all the forest 
Went the whippoorwill complaining, 
Wailing went the Wawonaissa, 

" Chibiabos 1 Chibiabos I 

He is dead, the sweet musician 1 

He the sweetest of all singers I ” 

Then the medicine-men, the Medas, 

The magicians, the Wabenos, 

And the Josakeeds, the prophets, 

Came to visit Hiawatha; 

Built a Sacred Lodge beside him. 

To appease him, to console him, 

Walked in silent, gi-ave procession. 

Bearing each a pouch of healing. 

Skin of beaver, lynx, or otter. 

Filled with magic roots and simples, 

Filled with very potent medicines. 

When he heard their steps approaching 
Hiawatha ceased lamenting, 

Called no more on Chibiabos; 

Haught he questioned, naught he auswidred 
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But his mournful head uncovered, 

From his face the mourning ooloim; 

Washed he dowly and in silenoe, 

Slowly and in silence followed 
Onward to the Sacred Wigwam. 

There a magic drink they gave him. 

Made of Nahma-wusk, the spearmint, 

And Wabeno-wuak, the yarrow, 

Roots of power, and herbs of healing; 

Beat their drums, and shook their rattlon? 
Chanted singly and in chorus. 

Mystic songs like these, they chanted 
** I myself, myself 1 behold me 1 
*Tis the great Gray Eagle talking; 

Come, ye white crows, come and hear liini J 
The loud-speaking thunder helps me ; 

All the unseen spirits help me; 

I can hear their ipoices calling. 

All around the sky I hear them ! , 

I can blow you strong, my brother, 

I can heal you, Hiawatha 1 ** 

** Hi-au-ha ! ” replied the chorus, 

** Way-ha-way ! ** the mystic chorus. 

** Friends of mine are all the serpente ! 
Hear me shake my skin of hen-hawk I 
Mahng, the white loon, I can kill him ; 

I can shoot your heart and kill it 1 
I can blow you strong, my brother I 
I can heal you, Hiawatha 1” 

“ Hi-au-ha 1 ” replied the chorus, 
Way-ha-way 1” the mystic chorua 
“ I myself, myself 1 the prophet ! 

When I speak the wigwam trembles, 
Shakes the Sacred Lodge with terror. 
Hands unseen begin to shake it 1 
When I walk, the sky I tread on 
Bends and makes a noise beneath rao T 
I can blow you strong, my brother I 
Rise and speak, 0 Hiawatha!’* 

Hi-au-ha ! ” replied the chorus, 

** Way-ha- way I ” ^e mystic choma. 

Then they shook their medicine-pouohes, 
O’er the head of Hiawatha, 

Danced their medicine-dance around him: 
And upstarting wild and haggard, 

JAko a man from dreams awakened. 

He was healed of all his madness. 

As the clouds are swept from heaven. 
Straightway from his brain departed 
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All his moody melancholy; 

As the ice is swept from rivers. 
Straightway from his heart departed 
All his sorrow and affliction. 

Then they summoned Chibiabos 
From his grave beneath the waters, 

From the sands of Gitche Gurnee 
Summoned Hiawatha^s brother. 

And so mighty was the magic 
Of that cry and invocation, 

That he heard it as he lay there 
Underneath the Big-Sea-Water; 

From the sand ho rose and listened, 

Heard the music and the singing. 

Came, obedient to the summons, 

To the doorway of the wigwam, 

But to enter they forbade him. 

Through a chink a coal they gave him. 
Through the door a burning fire-brand; 
Huler m the Land of Spirits, 

Ruler o’er the dead, they made him, 
Telling him a fire to kindle 
For all those that died thereafter. 
Camp-fires for their night encampments 
On their solitary journey 
To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter. 

From the village of his childhood. 

From the homes of those who knew him, 
Passing silent through the forest. 

Like a smoke-wreath wafted sideways. 
Slowly vanished Chibiabos 1 
Where he passed, the branches moved not 
Where he trod, the grasses bent not, 

And the fallen leaves of last year 
Made no sound beneath his footsteps. 

Four whole days he journeyed onward 
Down the pathway of the dead men; 

On the dead-man’s strawberry feasted, 
Crossed the melancholy river. 

On the swinging log he crossed it, 

Came unto the Lake of Silver, 

In the Stone Canoe was carri^ 

To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the land of ghosts and sh^owi. 

On that journey, moving slowly, 

Many weary spirits saw he, f 

Panting under heavy burdens, 

Laden with war-clubs, bows and arrows, 
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^ Bobes of for, and pots and kettles, 

4iid with food that friends had given 
For thai sqjitary jomiiey. 

“ Ah'! why do the living,” said they 
**Lay such heavy burdens on us 1 
Better were it to go naked, 

Better were it to go fasting, 

Than to bear such heavy burdens 
On our long and weary journey 1 ” 

Forth then issued Hiawatha, 

Wandered eastward, wandered westwaid 
Teaching men the use of simples 
And the antidotes for poisons, 

And the cure of all diseases. 

Thus was first made known to mortals 
All the mystery of Mcdamin, 

All the sacred art of healuig. 

XVI. 

rAtJ'PUK-KEEWIS. 

You shall hear how Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

He, the handsome Yenadizze, 

Whom the people called the Storm-Fool, 
Vexed the village with disturbance; 

You shall hear of all his mischief. 

And his flight from Hiawatha, 

And his wondrous transmigiations. 

And the end of his adventures. 

, On the shores of Gitche Gurnee, 

On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo, 

By the shining Big-Sea-Water 
9|tood the lodge of Pau-Puk-Keewk. 

I\ was he who in his frenzy 

Vi, hirled these diifting sands together, 

0^1 the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo, 

When, among the guests assembled, 

He BO merrily and madly 
Danced at Hiawatha's wedding, 

Danced the Beggar’s Dance to please thezs. 

Now, in search of new adventures. 

From his lodge went Pau-Piik-Keewis. 
Uame with speed into the village, 

Found the young men all assembled 
In the lodge of old lagoo, 

List^nmg to his monstrous stories, 

To his wonderful adventures, 
was telling them the story 
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Of Ojeeg, the Summer-Maker, 

How he made a hole in heayen, 

Jfow he climbed up into heaven,. 

And let out the Summer-weather, 

The perpetual pleasant Summer; 

How the Otter first essayed it; 

How the Beaver, Lynx, and Badger 
Tried in turn the great achievement, 
IVom the summit of the mountain 
Smote their fists against the heavens, 
Smote against the sky their foreheads. 
Cracked the sky, but could not break i< ; 
How the Wolverine, uprising, 

Made him ready for the encounter, 

Bent his knees down, like a squirrel, 

Drew his arms back, like a cricket. 

Once he leaped,” said old lagoo, 

“ Once he leaped, and lol above him 
Bent the sky, as ice in rivers 
When the waters rise beneath it; 

Twice he leaped, and lo 1 above him 
Cracked the sky, as ice in rivers 
When the freshet is at highest ! 

Thrice he leaped, and lo ! above him 
Broke the shattered sky asunder. 

And he disappeared within it. 

And Ojeeg, the Fisher Weasel, 

With a bound went in behind him !” 

Hark you ! ” shouted Pau*Puk*Keewis 
As he entered at the doorway; 

** I am tired of all this talking, 

Tired of old lagoo’s stories. 

Tired of Hiawatha’s wisdom. 

Here is something to amuse you. 

Better than this endless talking.” 

Then from out his pouch of wolf -skin, 
Forth he drew, with solemn manner, 

All the game of Bowl and Counters, 
Pugasaing, with thii’teen pieces. 

White on one side were they painted. 

And vermilion on the other; 

Two Kenabeeks, or great serpents. 

Two Ininewug, or wedge-men. 

One great war-club, Pugamaugun, 

And one slender fish, the Keego, 

Four round pieces, Ozawabeeks, 

And three Sheshebwug or ducklings. 

All were made of bone and painted, 

All except the Ozawabeeks; 
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These were "brasey^on one side burnished^ 
And were black upbn the other. 

In a wooden bowl he placed them, 
Shook and jostled them together. 

Threw them on the ground before him. 
Thus exclaiming and explaining : 

** Bed side up are all the pieces, 

And one great Kenabeek standing 
On the bright side of a brass piece. 

On a burnished Ozawabeek; 

Thirteen tens and eight are counted.” 

Then again he shook the pieces, 

Shook and jostled them together, 

Threw them on the ground before hiuip 
Still exclaiming and explaining : 

" White are both the great Kenabeeks, 
White the Ininewug, the wedge-men, 

Red are all the other pieces; 

Five tens and an eight are counted.” 

Thus he taught the game of hazard. 
Thus displayed it and explained it, 
Running through its various chances. 
Various changes, various meanings : 
Twentv curious eyes stared at him 
Full of eagerness stared at him. 

** Many games,” said old lagoo, 

'' Many games of skill and hazard 
Have I seen in different nations. 

Have I played in different countries. 

He who plays with old lagoo 
Must have very nimble fingers; 

Though you think yourself so skilful, 

I can beat you, Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

I can even give you lessons 

In your game of Bowl and Counters ! ” 

So they sat and played together, 

All the old men and the young men, ' 
Played for dresses, weapons, wampum. 
Played till midnight, played till morning. 
Played until the Yenadizze, 

Till the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Of their treasures had despoiled them. 

Of the best of all their dresses, 

Shirts of deer-skin, robes of ermine. 

Belts of wampum, crests of feathers. 
Warlike weapons, pipes and pouches. 
Twenty eyes glared wildly at him, 
lake the eyes of wolves glared at him, . 

Said the lucky Pau-Puk-Keewis; 
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In my wigwam I am lonely. 

In my wanderings and adv^tures 
I have need of iv companion, 

Fain would have a Meshihauwa, 

An attendant and pipe-bearer. 

I will venture all these winnings, 

All these garments heaped about me, 
All this wampum, all these feathers. 

On a single throw will venture 
All against the young man yonder I ** 
'Twas a youth of sixteen summers, 
'Twas a nephew of lagoo; 

Face-in -a-Mist, the people called him. 

As the fire burns m a pipe-head 
Dusky red beneath the ashes. 

So beneath his shaggy eyebrows 
Glowed the eyes of old lagoo. 

“ Ugh ! ” he answered very fiercely; 

** Ugh ! ” they answered all and each one 
• Seized the wooden bowl the old man. 
Closely in his bony fingers 
Clutched the fatal bowl, Onagon, 

Shook it fiercely and with fury. 

Made the pieces ring together 
As he threw them down before him. 

lied were both the great Kenabeek*;, 
Hed the Ininewug, the wedge-men. 

Red the Sheshobwug, the ducklings. 
Black the four brass Ozawabeelts, 

White alone the fish, the Keego; 

Only five the ineces coui\tcd ! 

Then the smiling Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Shook the bowl and threw the piece*;; 
Lightly in the air he tossed them. 

And they fell about him scattered; 

Dark and bright the Ozawabeeks, 

Red and white the other pieces, 

And upright among the others 
One Ininewug was standing, 

Even as crafty Pau-Puk-Keewiu 
Stood alone among the players. 

Saying Five tens ! mine the game is F 

Twenty eyes glared at him fiercely, 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at him, 
As he turned and left the wigwam, 
Followed by his Meshinauwa, 

By the nephew. of lagoo, 

By the tall and graceful stripling, 
Bearing in his arms the winnings 
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Shitfcs of deer-skin, robes of ermine. 

Belts of wampum, pipes and weapons. 

" Carry them,” said Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Pointing with his fan of feathers, 

** To my wigwam far to eastward. 

On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo!” 

Hot and red with smoke and gambling 
Were the eyes of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
As he came forth to the freshness 
Of the pleasant summer morning. 

AU the birds were singing gaily, 

All the streamlets flowing swiftly, 

And the heart of Paii-Puk-Keewis 
Sang with pleasure as the birds sing, 

Beat with triumph lilie the streamlets. 

As he wandered through the village, 

In the early gray of morning, 

With his fan of turkey-feathers, 

With bis plumes and tufts of swan’s down, 
Till he reached the furthest wigw am, < 
Beached the lodge of Hiawatha. 

Silent was it and deserted; 

No one met him at the doorway. 

No one came to hid him welcome; 

But the birds were singing round it, 

In and out and round the doorway. 

Hopping, singing, fluttering, feeding, 

And aloft upon the ridge-pole 
Kahgahgee, the King of llavens. 

Sat with fiery eyes, and, screaming, 

Flapped his wings at Pau-Puk-Keewk 

“ All are gone ! the lodge is empty !'’ 
Thus it was spake Pau-Pidi-Keewis, 

111 his heart resolving mischief; 

Gone is wary Hiawatha, 

Gone the silly Laughing Water, 

Gone Nokomis, tb« old woman, 

A> d the lodge is left unguarded ! ” 

By the neck he seized the raven, 

Whirled it round him like a rattle, 

Like a mediciiie-pouch he shook it, 
Strangled Kahgahgee, the raven. 

From the ridge-pole of Lis wigwam 
Left its lifeless body hanging, 

As an insult to its master. 

As a taunt to Hiawatlia. 

With a stealthy step he entered, 

Bound the lodge in wild disorder 
Threw the household thinfirs about bim. 
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Piled together in confusion 
Bowls of wood and earthen kettles, 

Robes of buffalo and beaver. 

Skins of otter, lynx, and ermine. 

As an insult to Nokomis, 

As a t^unt to Minnehaha. 

Then departed Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Whistling, singing through the forest, 

Whistling gaily to the squirrels, 

Who from hollow boughs above him 
Dropped their acorn-shells upon him. 

Singing gaily to the wood-birds. 

Who from out the leafy darkness 
Answered with a song as merry. 

Then he climbed the rocky headlands, 

Looking o’er the Gitche Gumeo, 

Perched himself upon their summit, 

M''aiting full of mirth and mischief 
The return of Hiawatha. 

• Stretched xipon his back he lay there; 

Far below him plashed the waters, 

Plashed and washed the dreamy waters; 

Far above him swam the heavens. 

Swam the dizzy, dreamy heavens; 

Round him hovered, fluttered, rustled, 

Hiawatha’s mountain chickens. 

Flock-wise swept and w'heeled about him. 

Almost brushed him with their pinions. 

And he killed them as he lay there, 

Slaughtered them by tens and twenties, 

Threw their bodies down the headland, 

Threw them on the l»0ach below him, 

Till at length Kayoshk, the sea-gull. 

Perched upon a crag above them. 

Shouted : ** It is Pau-Puk-Keewis ! 

He is slaying us by hundreds ! 

Send a message to our brother. 

Tidings send to Hiawatha! ” 


XVII 

THE HUJJTING OB' PAXJ-PUK-KEmVTS 

Full of wrath was Hiawatha 
When he came into the village, 

Found the people in confusion, 

Heard of all the ziiisdemeauours. 
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Ail tlie malice and tlie mischief, 

Of the cunning Paii-Puk-Keewis. 

Hard his breath came through his nr)stril 
Through his teeth he buzzed and mutterod 
Word* of anger and resentment. 

Hot and humming, like a hornet. 

** I will slay this Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Slay this mischief-maker ! ” said he. 

** Not so long and wide the world is, 

Not so rude and rough the way is, 

Q’hat my wrath shall not attain him, 

That my vengeance shall not reach him I ^ 

Then in swift pursuit departed 
Hiawatha and the hunters 
On the trail of Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Through the forest, where he passed it, 

To the headlands where he rested ; 

But they found not Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Only in the trampled grasses. 

In the whortleberry bushes. 

Found the couch where he had rested. 
Found the imi')ress of his body. 

From the lowlands far beneath them. 
From the Muskoday, the meadow, 
Pau-Puk-Keewis, turning backward, 

Made a gesture of defiance, 

Made a gesture of derision; 

And aloud cried Hiawatha, 

From the summit of the mountain : 

** Not so long and wide the world is. 

Not so rude and rough the way is. 

But my wrath shall oveiiake you. 

And my vengeance shall attaiil you ! ” 

Over rock and over river, 

Thorough bush, and brake, and forest. 

Ran the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis ; 

Like an antelope he bounded. 

Till he came unto a streamlet 
in the middle of the forest. 

To a streamlet still and tranquil. 

That had overflowed its margin. 

To a dam made by the beavers. 

To a pond of quiet water. 

Where knee-deep the trees were standing, 
Where the water-lilies floated. 

Where the rushes waved and whispered. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

On the dam of trunks and branches. 
Through whose chinks the water spouted, 
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0*er whose summit flowed the streamlet 
From the bottom rose a beaver, 

Looked with two great eyes of wonder, 

Eyes that seemed to ask a question. 

At the stranger, Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

O’er his ankles flowed the streamlet. 

Flowed the bright and silvery water, 

And he spake unto the beaver. 

With a smile he spake in this wise ; 

0 my friend Ahmeek, the beaver, 

Cool and pleasant is the water; 

Let me dive into the water, 

Let me rest there in your lodges; 

Change me, too, into a beaver ! ” 

Cautiously replied the beaver. 

With reserve he thus made answer: 

Let me first consult the others, 

*Let me ask the other beavem.” 

Down he sank into the water. 

Heavily sank he, as a stone sinks, 

Down among the leaves and branches, 

Brown and matted at the bottom. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

O’er his ankles flowed the streamlet. 

Spouted through the chinks below him, 

Dashed upon the stones beneath him, 

Spread serene and calm before him, 

And the sunshine and the shadows 
Fell in flecks and gleams upon him. 

Fell in little shining patches. 

Through the waving, rustling brauchee, 

From the bottom rose the beavers, 

Silently above the surface 
Rose one head and then another, 

Till the pond seemed full of beavers, \ 

Full of black and shining faces. 

To the beavers Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Spake entreating, said in this wise : 

“ Very pleasant is your dwelling, 

0 ray friends 1 and safe from danger; 

Can you not with all your cunning. 

All your wisdom and contrivance. 

Change me, too, into a beaver?” 

** Yes ! ” replied Ahmeek, the beaver. 

He the King of all the beavers. 

Let yourself slide down among us. 

Down into the tranquil water.” 

Down into the pond among them 
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Silently sank Pau-Puk-Keewis; 

Black became his shirt of deer-skin. 

Black his moccasins and leggings, 

In a broad black tail behind him 
Spread his fox-tails and his fringes; 

He was changed into a beaver. 

“Make me large/* said Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

“ Make me large and make me larger, 
Larger than the other beavers.” 

** Y es/’ the beaver chief responded, 

“When our lodge below you enter, 

In our wigwam we will make you 
Ten times larger than the others.” 

Thus into the clear, brown water 
Silently sank Pau-Puk-Keewis; 

Found the bottom covered over 
With the trunks of trees and branches 
Hoards of food against the winter. 

Piles and heaps against the famine, 

Found tho lodge with arching doorway 
Leading into spacious chambers. 

Here they made him large and larger 
Made him largest of the beavers, 

Ten times larger than the others. 

“ You shall be our ruler,** said they; 

“ Chief and king of all the beavers." 

But not long had Pau-Puk-Keewi‘3 
Sat ill state among the beavers, 

When there came a voice of warning 
From the watchman at his station 
III the water-flags and lilies. 

Saying, “ Here is Hiawatha ! 

Hiawatha with his hunters ! ** 

Then they heard a cry above them. 
Heard a shouting and a tramping, 

Heard a crashing and a rushing, 

And the water round and o’er them 
Sank and sucked away in eddies. 

And they knew their dam was broken. 

On the lodge’s roof the hunters 
Leaped, and broke it all asunder ; 

Streamed the sunshine through the crevice. 
Sprang the beavers thi'ough tho doorway. 
Hid themselves in deeper water. 

In the channel of the streamlet; 

But the mighty Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Could not pass beneath the doorway; 

He was puffed with pride and feeding, 

He was swollen like a bladder. 
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Through the roof looked Hiawatha, 

Cried aloud, “ 0 Pau-Puk-Keewis ! 

Vain are all your craft and cunning. 

Vain your manifold disguises 1 
Well I know you, Pau-Puk-Keewis!” 

With their clubs they beat and bruised him, 

Beat to death poor Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Pounded him as maize is pounded, 

TiU his skull was crushed to pieces. 

Six tall hunters, lithe and limber. 

Bore him home on poles and branches. 

Bore the body of the beaver; 

But the ghost, the Jeebi in him. 

Thought and felt as Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Still lived on as Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

And it fluttered, strove, and struggled, 

Waving hither, waving thither. 

As the curtains of a wigwam 
iStniggle with their thongs of deer-skin, 

When the wintry wind is blowing; 

Till it drew itself together. 

Till it rose up from the body. 

Till it took the form and features 
Of the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Vanishing into the forest. 

But the wary Hiawatha 
Saw the figure ere it vanished. 

Saw the form of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Glide into the soft blue shadow 
Of the pine-trees of the forest; 

Toward the squares of white beyond it, 

Toward an opening in the forest. 

Like a wind it rushed and panted. 

Bending all the boughs before it. 

And behind it, as the rain comes, 

Came the steps of Hiawatha. 

To a lake with many islands 
Came the breathless Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Where among the water-lilies 
Pishnekuh, the brant, were sailing ; 

Through the tufts of rushes floating, 

Steering through tho reedy islands. 

Now their broad black beaks they lifted, 

Now they plunged beneath the water. 

Now they darkened in the shadow. 

Now they brightened in the sunshine. 

** Pishnekuh 1 ” cried Pau-Puk-Keewis 
"Pishnekuh! my brothers 1 ’* said he, 

" Change me to a brant with plumage. 
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With ft shining neck and feathers, 

Make me large, acd make me larger, 

Ten times larger than the others." 

Straightway to a brant they changed him, 
With two huge and dusky pinions, 

With a bosom smooth and rounded. 

With a bill like two great paddles, 

Made him larger than the others, 

Ten times larger than the largest. 

Just as, shouting from the forest, 

On the shore stood Hiawatha. 

Up they rose with cry and clamour, 

With a whirr and beat of pinions, 

Rose up from the reedy islands, 

From the water-flags and lilies. 

And they said to Paii-Puk-Keewis : 

In your flying, look not downward, 

Take good heed, and look not downward, 

Lest some strange mischance should happen,* 
Lest some great mishap befall you ! " 

Fast and far they fled to northward, 

Fast and far through mist and sunshine, 

Fed among the moors and fen-lands, 

Slept among the reeds and rushes. 

On the morrow as they journeyed, 

Buoyed and lifted by the South-wiud, 

Wafted onward by the South-wind, 

Blowing fresh and strong behind them, 

Rose a sound of human voices, 

Rose a clamour from beneath them, 

From the lodges of a village. 

From the people miles beneath them. 

For the people cf the village 
Saw the flock of brant with wonder, 

Saw the wings of Pau-Piik-Keewis 
Flapping far up in the ether, 

Broader than two doorway curtains. 

Pau-Puk-Keewis heard the shouting, 

Knew the voice of Hiawatha, 

Knew the outcry of lagoo. 

And, forgetful of the warning, 

Prew his neck in, and looked downward, 

And the wind that blew behind him 
Caught his mighty fan of feathers, 

Sent him wheeling, whirling downward I 

All in vain did Pau-Puk-&ewis 
Struggle to regain his balance ! 

Whirling round and round and downward 
He beheld in turn the village 
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And in tnm the flock above him, 

Saw the village coming nearer, 

And the flock receding farther, 

Heard the voices growing louder. 

Heard the shouting and the laughter : 
Saw no more the flock above him, 

Only saw the earth beneath him ; 

Dead out of the empty heaven, 

Dead among the shouting people. 

With a heavy sound and sullen, 

Fell the brant with broken pinions. 

But his soul, his ghost, his shadow, 
Still survived as Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Took again the form and features 
Of the handsome Yenadizze, 

And again went rushing onward. 
Followed fast by Hiawatha, 

Crying : Not so wide the world is, 
iNot so long and rough the way is, 

But my wrath shall overtake you. 

But my vengeance shall attain you !” 

And so near he came, so near him, 
That his hand was stretehed to seize hin* 
His right hand to seize and hold him, 
When the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Whirled and spun about in circles. 
Fanned the air into a whirlwind, 

Danced the dust and leaves about him. 
And amid the whirling eddies 
Sprang into a hollow oak-tree. 

Changed himself into a serpent. 

Gliding out through root and rubbislL 

With his_ right hand Hiawatha 
Smote amain the hollow oak-tree. 

Rent it into shreds and splinters. 

Left it lying there in fragments. 

But in vain ; for Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Once again in human figure. 

Full in sight ran on before him. 

Sped away in gust and whirlwind. 

On the shores of Gitche Gurnee, 
Westward by the Big-Sea- Water, 

Came unto the rocky headlands. 

To the Pictured Rocks of sandstone, 
Looking over lake and landscape. 

And the Old Man of the Mountain, 

He the Manito of Mountains, 

Opened wide his rocky doorways, 
Opened v/ide his deep abysses. 
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Giving Pau-Puk-Keewis shelter 
In his caverns dark and dreary, 

Bidding Pau-Puk-Keewis welcome 
To his gloomy lodge of sandstone. 

There without stood Hiawatha, 

Found the doorways closed against him, 
With his mittens, Minjekahwim, 

Smote great caverns in the sandstone, 
Cried aloud in tones of thunder. 

Open 1 I am Hiawatha ! ” 

But the Old Man of the Mountain 
Opened not, and made no answer 
From the silent crags of sandstone, 

From the gloomy rock abysses. 

Then he raised his hands to heaven. 
Called imploring on the tempea»., 

Called Waywassimo, the lightning, 

And the thimder, Aimemeekee; 

And they came with night and darkner^ri, 
Sweeping down the Big-Sea-Water 
From the distant Thunder Mountains; 
■And the trembling Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Heard the footsteps of the thunder, 

Saw the red eyes of the lightning. 

Was afraid, and crouched and trembled. 

Then Waywassimo, the lightning, 
Smote the doorways of the caverns, 
With his war-club smote the doorway*, 
Smote the jutting crags of sandstone. 
And the thunder, Annemeekee, 

Shouted down into the caverns, 

Saying, “ Where is Pau-Puk-Keewis 1 
And the crags fell, and beneath them 
Dead among the rocky ruins 
Lay the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewie, 

Lay the handsome Yenadizze, 

Slain in his own human figure. 

Ended were his wild adventures, 
ICnded were his tricks and gamboliB, 
Ended all his craft and cunning, 

Ended all his mischief-making, 

All his gambling and his dancing, 

All his wooing of the maidens. 

Then the noble Hiawatha 
Took his soul, his ghost, his shadow. 
Spake and said: " 0 Pau-Puk-Keewis! 
Never more in human figure 
Shall you search for new adventures; 
Never more with jest and laughter 
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Dance the dust and leaves in whirlwinds; 

But above there in the heavens 
You shall soar and sail in circles; 

I will change you to an eagle, 

To Keneu, the great war-eagle, 

Chief of all the fowls with feathers. 

Chief of Hiawatha’s chickens.” 

And the name of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Lingers still among the people. 

Lingers still among the singers. 

And among the story-tellers; 

And in Winter, when the snow-flakes 
Whirl in eddies round the lodges, 

When the wind in gusty tumult 
O’er the smoke-flue pipes and whistles, 
There,” they cry, “ comes Pau-Puk-Keewis; 
Ho is dancing through 
Ho is gathering in his 
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Far and wide among the nations 
Spread the name and fame of Kwasind; 

Ko man dared to strive with Kwasind, 

Ko man could compete with Kwasind 
Rut the mischievo\is l^uk-Wudjies, 

They the envious Little People, 

They the fairies and the pigmies. 

Plotted and conspired against him. 

If this hateful Kwasind,” said they, 

If this great, outrageous fellow 
Goes on thus a little longer. 

Tearing everything he touches, 

Rending everything to pieces, 

Filling all the world with wonder. 

What becomes of the Puk-Wudjies? 

Who will care for the Puk-Wudjies f 
He will tread us down like mushrooms, 

Drive us all into the water. 

Give our bodies to be eaten 
By the wicked Nee-ba-naw-baigs, 

By the Spirits of the water 1 ” 

So the angry Little People 
All conspired against the Strong Man, 

All conspired to murder Kwasind, 

Yes, to rid the world of Kwasind, 

The audacious, overbearing. 

Heartless, haughty, dangerous Kwasind ( 


the village, 
harvest!” 
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Now this wondrous strength of Kwasind 
In his crown alone was seated; 

In his crown too was his wealmess; 

There alone could he be wounded, 

Nowhere else could weapon pierce him, 
Nowhere else could weapon harm him. 

Even there the only weapon 
That could wound him, that could slay him 
Was the seed-cone of the pine-tree, 

Was the blue cone of the fir-tree. 

This was Kwasind’s fatal secret, 

Known to no man among mortaJs ; 

But the cunning Little People, 

The Puk-Wudjies, kn«^w the secret, 

Know the only way to kill him. 

So they gathered cones together, 
Gathered seed-cones of the pine-treo, 
Gathered blue cones of the fir-tree, 

In the woods by Taquamenaw, ’ 

Brought them to the river's margin. 

Heaped them in great piles together, 

Where the red locks from the margin 
Jutting overhang the river. 

There they lay in wait for Kwasind, 

The malicious Little People. 

'Twas an afternoon in summer; 

Very hot and still the air was, 

Very smooth the gliding river, 

Motionless the sleeping shadows : 

Insects glistened in the sunshine. 

Insects skated on the water. 

Filled the drowsy air with buzzing, 

With a far-resounding war-cry. 

Down the river came the Strong Mian, 

In his birch canoe came Kwasind, 

Floating slowly down the current 
Of the sluggish Taquamenaw, 

Very languid with the weather , 

Very sleepy with the silence. 

From the overhanging branches. 

From the tassels of the birch-trees, 

Soft the Spirit of Sleep descended; 

By his airy hosts surrounded, 

His invisible attendants. 

Came the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin; 

Like the burnished Dush-kwo-ne-sh«, 

Like a dragon-fly, he hovered 
O’er the drowsy head of Kwasind. 

To bin ear there came « mnT'Vrtnr 
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Ab of waves upon a sea-shore, 

As of far-off tumbling waters, 

As of winds among the pine-trees? 

And he felt upon his forehead 
Biows of little airy war-clubs. 

Wielded by the slumbrous legions 
uf the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 

As of some one breattdng on him. 

At the first blow of their war-clubs 
Fell a drowsiness on Kwasind; 

At the second blow they smote him, 
Motionless his paddle rested; 

At the third, before his vision 
Keeled the landscape into darkneef^, 

Very sound asleep was Kwasind. 

So he floated down the river, 

Like a blind man seated upright, 

Floated down the Taquamenaw, 

Underneath the trembling birch trees, 
•Underneath the wooded headlands. 
Underneath the war encampment 
Of the pigmies, the Puk-Wudjies. 

There they stood, all armed and waiting. 
Hurled the pine-cones down upon him, 
Struck him on his brawny shoulders, 

On his crown defenceless struck him. 

Death to Kwasind I ** was the sudden 
War-cry of the Little People. 

And he sideways swayed and tumbAd, 
Sideways fell into the river, 

Plunged beneath the sluggish water 
Headlong, as an otter plunges ; 

And the birch canoe, abandoned. 

Drifted empty down the river. 

Bottom upward swerved and drifted : 
Nothing more was seen of Kwasind. 

But the memory of the Strong Man 
Lingered long among the people, 

And whenever through the forest 
Ilaged and roared the wintry tempest. 

And the branches, tossed and troubled. 
Creaked and groaned and split asunder, 

Kwasind 1 ” cried they; that is Kwasind ! 
He is gathering in his firewood j ' 
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Nevbe stoops the soaring vulhm; 

On his quany in the desert, 

On the sick or wounded bison, 

But another vulture, watching 
From his high aerial look-out, 

Sees the downward plunge, and follows; 
And a third pursues the second, 

Coming from the invisible ether, 

First a speck, and then a vulture, 

Till tlie air is dark with pinions. 

So disasters come not singly; 

But as if they watched and waited, 
Scanning one another’s motions, 

When the first descends, tlie others 
Follow, follow, gathering flock-wise 
Bound their victim, sick and woundetl, 
First a shadow, then a sorrow. 

Till the air is dark with angiush. 

Now, o’er all the dreary Northland, 
Mighty Peboan, the Winter, 

Breathing on the lakes and rivers, 

Into stone had changed their waters, 

From his hair he shook tho snow-flakes, 
Till the plains were strewn with whitened 
One uninterrupted level, , 

As if, stooping, the Creator 

With his hand had smoothed them over. 

Through the forest, wide and wailing. 
Roamed the hunter on hie snow-shoes; 

Jn the village worked the women. 
Pounded maize, or dressed the deer-skin.; 
And the young men played together 
On the ice the noisy ball-play, 

On the plain the dance of snow-shoes. 

One dark evening, after sundown, 

In her wigwam Laughing Water 
Sat with old Nokomis, waiting 
For the steps of Hiawatha 
Homeward from the hunt roturiiing. 

On their faces gleamed the firelight, 
Painting them with streaks of crimson, 

In the eyes of old Nokomis 
^'ilimmered like the wateiy moonlight, 

111 the eyes of Laughing Water 
Grlistened like the sun in water; 
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And behind them crouched their shadows 
In the corners of the wigwam, 

And the smoke in wreaths above them 
Climbed and crowded through the smoke-flue 
Then the curtain of the doorway 
From without was slowly lifted; 

Brighter glowed the Are a moment. 

And a moment swerved the smoke-wreath, 

As two women entered softly, 

Piitased the doorway uninvited. 

Without word of salutation. 

Without sign of recognition, 

Sat down in the farthest comer. 

Crouching low among tlie shadows. 

From their aspect and their gai iiients, 
Strangers seemed they in the village; 

Very pale and haggard were they, 

As they sat there sad and silent, 

Trembling, cowering with the shadows. 

• Was it the wind above the smoke-flue 
Muttering down into the wigwam ? 

Was it the owl, the Koko-koho, 

Hooting from the dismal forest? 

Sure a voice said in the silence : 

“ These are corpses clad in garments, 

These are ghosts that come to haunt you, 
From the kingdom of Ponemah, 
f rom the land of the Hereafter I ” 

Homeward now came Hiawatha 
From his hunting in the forest. 

With the snow upon his tresses, 

And the red deer on his shoulders. 

At the feet of Laughing Water 
Down he threw his lifeless burden; 

Nobler, handsomer she thought him. 

Than when first he came to woo her. 

First threw down the deer before her, 

As a token of his wishes. 

As a promise of the future. 

Then he turned and saw the strangers.. 
Cowering, crouching with the shadows; 

Said within himself, “ Who are they? 

What strange guests has Minnehaha?” 

But he questioned not the strangers, 

Only spake to bid them welcome 
To his lodge, his food, his fireside. 

When the evening meal was ready, 

And the deer had been divided. 

Both tlie pallid guests, the strangeiv. 
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Springing from among the shadows, 
Seized upon the choicest portions, 

Seized the white fat of the roebuck. 

Set apart for Laughing Water, 

For the wife of Hiawatha, 

Without asking, without thanking, 
ICagerly devoured the morsels, 

Flitted back among the shadows 
In the comer of the wigwam. 

Not a word spake Hiawatha. 

Not a motion made Nokomis, 

Not a gesture Laughing Water; 

Not a change came o'er their features; 
Only Minnehaha softly 
Whispered, saying, They are famished. 
Let them do what best delights them ; 
Let them eat, for they are famished." 

Many a daylight dawned and darkened ; 
Many a night shook off the daylight 
As the pine shakes off the snow-flakes 
From the midnight of its branches ; 

Day by day the guests unmoving 
Sat there silent in the wigwam; 

But by night, in storm or starlight 
Forth they went into the forest. 

Bringing fire-wood to the wigwam, 
Bringing pine-cones for the burning. 
Always sad and always silent. 

And whenever Hiawatha 
Came from fishing or from hunting, 
When the evening meal was ready, 

And the food had been divided, 

Gliding from their darksome comer, 
Came the pallid guests, the stranger®, 
Seized upon the choicest portions 
Set aside for Laughing Water, 

And without rebuke or question 
Flitted back among the shadows. 

Never once had Hiawatha 
By a word or look reproved them; 

Never once had old Nokomis 
Made a gesture of impatience; 

Never once had Laughing Water 
Shown resentment at the outrage. 

All had they endured in silence. 

That the* rights of guest and stranger. 
That the virtue of free-giving. 

By a look might not be lessened. 

By a word might not be broke®. 
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Once at midnight Hiawatha, 

Ever wakeful, ever watchful, 

In the wigwam, dimly lighted 
By the brands that still were burning, 

By the glimmering, flickering fire-light. 

Heard a sighing, oft repeated. 

Heard a sobbing, as of soitow. 

From his couch rose Hiawatha, 

From his shaggy hides of bison. 

Pushed aside the deor-skin curtain, 

Saw the pallid guests, the shadows. 

Sitting upright on their couches, 

Weeping in the silent midnight. 

And he said : ** 0 guests ! why is it 
That your hearts are so afflicted. 

That you sob so in the midnight ? 

Has perchance the old Nokomis, 

Has my wife, my Minnehaha, 

Wronged or grieved you by unkindneas, 

Failed in hospitable duties?” 

Then the shadows ceased from weeping. 

Cefuskxl from sobbing and lamenting. 

And tney said, with gentle voices : 

** We are ghosts of the departed, 

Souls of those who once were with ynu. 

From the realms of Chibiabos 
Hither have we come to try you. 

Hither haA o we come to warn you. 

“ Ci ies of grief and lamentation 
Reach us in the Blessed Islands; 

Cries of anguish from the living. 

Calling back their friends departed, 

Sadden us with useless sorrow. 

Therefore have we come to try you; 

No one knows us, no one heeds us. 

We are but a bm*den to you. 

And we see that the departed 
Have no place among the living. 

Think of this, 0 Hiawatha 1 
Speak of it to all the people. 

Til at henceforward and for ever 
They no more with lamentations 
Sadden the spuls of the depaited 
In the Islands of the Blessed. 

“ Do not lay such heavy burdens 
In the graves of those you bury, 

Not such weight of furs and wampum. 

Not such weight of pots and kettles, 

For the spirits faint beneath them. 

2 F 
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Only give them food to cany, 

Only give them fire to light them. 

** Four days is the spirit's journey 
To the land of ghosts and shadows, 

Four its lonely night encampments; 
Four times must their fires be lighted 
Therefore, when the dead are buried, 

I /et a fire, as night approaches, 

I 'oiir times on the grave be kindled, 
'I’hat the soul upon its journey 
May not lack the cheerful fire-light, 

May not gi*ope about in darkness. 

“ Farewell, noble Hiawatha! 

We have put you to the trial, 

To the proof have put your patience, 
by the insult of our presence, 

By the outrage of our actions. 

Vi'e have found you great and noble. 

Fail not in the greater trial, 

Faint not in the harder sti-uggle.” 

When they ceased, a sudden darkness 
Fell and filled the silent wigwam. 
Hiawatha heard a rustle 
As of garments trailing by him. 

Heard the curtain of the dooi*way 
Lifted by a hand he saw not. 

Felt the cold breath of the night air, 
I'hr a moment saw the starlight; 

But he saw the ghosts no longer, 

Saw no more the wandering spirits 
From the kingdom of Ponemah, 

From the land of the Hereafter. 
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0 THE long and dreary Winter! 

0 the cold and cruel Winter! 

Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 
Froze the ice on lake and river. 

Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 
Fell the snow o’er all the landscape, 
Fell the covering snow, and drifted 
Through the forest, round the village. 

Hardly from his buried wigwam 
Could the hunter force a passage ; 
With hi'j mittens and his snow-shoes 
Vainb' walked he through the foresh 
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Sought for bird or beast and found none. 
Saw no track of deer or rabbit, 

In the snow beheld no footprints, 

In the ghastly, gleaming forest 
Fell, and could not rise from weakness. 
Perished there from cold and hunger. 

0 the famine and the fever 1 
0 the wasting of the famine ! 

0 the blasting of the fever 1 
0 the wailing of the children f 

0 the anguish of the women ! 

All the earth was sick and famished; 
Hungry was the air around them, 

Himgry was the sky above them, 

And the hungry stars in heaven 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at them I 
Into Hiawatha^s wigwam 
1 Came two other guests, as silent 

As the ghosts were, and as gloomy, 

• Waited not to be invited, 

Did no 0 parley at the doorway. 

Sat there without word of welcome 
In the seat of Laughing W ater ; 

Looked vsdth haggard eges and hollow 
I At the face of Laughing Water. 

I And the foremost said : ** Behold me . 

I I am Famine, Bukadawin I ** 

And the other said ; ** Behold me ! 

1 am Fever, Ahkoscwin ! ** 

And the lovely Minnehaha 

Shuddered as they looked upon her, 
Shuddered at the words they uttered. 

Lay down on her bed in silence, 
j Hid her face, but made no answer; 

i Lay there trembling, freezing, burning 

I At the looks they cast upon her. 

At the fearful words they uttered. 

Forth into the empty forest 
Rushed the maddened Hiawatha; 

In his heart was deadly sorrow, 

In his face a stony firmness ; 

On his brow the sweat of anguish 
Started, but it froze and fell not. 

Wrapped in furs and armed for huntins:, 
With Ms mighty bow of ash-tree. 

With his quiver full of arrows, 

With Ms mittens, Minjekahwim, 

Into the vast and vacant forest 
On Ms snow-shoes strode he forward 
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‘'Gitcke Manito, tlie Mighty I” 

Cried he with his face uplifted 
In that bitter hour of anguish, 

‘'Give your children food, 0 father! 

Give us food, or we must perish ! 

Give me food for Minnehaha, 

For my dying Minnehaha ! ** 

Through the far-resounding forest, 
Through the forest vast and vacant 
Eang that cry of desolation; 

I ut there ca'me no other answer 
Than the echo of his crying. 

Than the echo of the woodlands, 

“ Minnehaha 1 Minnehaha ! ” 

All day long roved Hiawatha 
In that melancholy forest. 

Through the shadow of whose thickets, 

In the pleasant days of Summer, 

Of that ne’er forgotten Summer, 

He had brought hib young wife homeward 
From the land of the Dacotahs ; 

When the birds sang in the thickets, 

And the streamlets laughed and glistened, 
And the air was full of fragrance. 

And the lovely Laughing Water 
Said with voice that did not tremble, 

" I will follow you, my husband ! 

In the wigwam with Nokomis, 

With those gloomy guests, that watched her 
With the Famine and the Fever, 

She was lying, the Beloved, 

She the dying Minnehaha. 

Hark 1 ” she said; “ I hear a rushing. 
Hear a roaring and a rushing. 

Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from a distance 1” 

‘‘ No, my child ! said old Nokomis, 

“ 'Tis the night-wind in the pine-trees ! ” 

“ Look 1 ” she said; I see my father 
Standing lonely at his doorway, 

Beckoning to me from his wigwam 
In the land of the Dacotahs ! ” 

“ No, my child,” said old Nokomis, 

"'Tis the smoke that waves and beckons I” 
"Ah I” she said, "the eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness, 

I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness ! 

Hiawatha I Hiawatha!” 
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And the desolate Hiawatha, 

Far away amid the forest, 

Miles away among the mountains, 

Heard that sudden cry of anguish. 

Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 

** Hiawatha 1 Hiawatha ! 

Over snow-fields waste and pathless, 

Under snow-encumbered branches. 

Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 

Empty-handed, heavy-hearted. 

Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing: 

" Wahonowin ! Walionowin 1 
Would that I had perished for you. 

Would that I were dead as you are t 
W ahonowin 1 W ahonowin 1 ” 

And he rushed into the wigwam, 

Saw the old Hokomis slowly 
^Hocking to and fro and moaning, 

Saw his lovely Minnehaha 
Lying dead and cold before him, 

And his biu’sting heart within him 
Uttered such a cry of anguish, 

That the forest moaned and shuddered, 

That the very stars in heaven 
Shook and trembled with his anguish. 

Then he sat down, still and speecliles«!, 

On the bed of Minnehaha, 

At the feet of Laugliing Water, 

At those willing feet that never 
More would lightly run to meet him. 

Never more would lightly follow. 

With both hands his face he covered. 

Seven long days and nights he sat there 
As if in a swoon he sat there. 

Speechless, motionless, unconscious 
Of the daylight or the darkness. 

Then they buried Minnehaha; 

In the snow a grave they made her, 

In the forest deep and darksome, 

Underneath the moaning hemlocks; 

Clothed her in her richest garments. 

Wrapped her in her robes of ermine. 

Covered her with snow, like ermine; 

Thus they buried Minnehaha. 

And at night a fire was lighted, 

On her grave foTir times was kindled, 

For her soul upon its journey 
To the Islands of th© Blessed. 
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l?Vom hill doorway Hiawatha 
Saw it burning in the forest, 

Lighting up the gloomy hemlocks; 
From his sleepless bed uprising, 

From the bed of Minnehaha, 

Stood and watched it at the doorway, 
T?hat it might not be extinguished. 
Might not leave her in the darkness. 

Farewell ! ” said he, ** Minnehaha ! 
Farewell, 0 my Laughing Water! 

All my heart is buried with you. 

All* my thoughts go onward with you? 
Come not back again to labour. 

Come not back again to suffer, 

Where the Famine and the Fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon my task will be completed, 

Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the Kingdom of Ponomah, 

To the Land of the Hereafter I " 
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THE WHITE man’s TOOT. 

In his lodge beside a river, 

Close beside a frozen river, 

Sat an old man, sad and lonely. 

White his hair was as a snow-drift; 

Dull and low his fire was burning, 

And the old man shook and trembled, 
Folded in his Waubewyon, 

In his tattered white-skin wrapper, 
Hearing nothing but the tempest 
As it roared along the forest, * 

Seeing nothing but the snow-storm 
As it whirled and hissed and drifted. 

All the coals were white with ashea. 
And the fire was slowly dying, 

As a young man, walking lightly, 

At the open doorway entered. 

Red with blood of youth his cheeks were, 
Soft his eyes, as stars in Spring-time, 
Bound his forehead was with grasses, 
Boimd and plumed with soen^ grasME; 
On his lips a smile of beauty 
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Filling all tlie lodge vvitb sunsliine. 

In his hand a bunch of blossoms> 

Filling all the lodge with sweetness. 

Ah, my son 1 " exclaimed the old man. 
“ Hayipy are my eyes to see j^ou. 

Sit here on the mat beside'^me, 

1 1 Sit here by the dying embers/ 

Let us pass the night together. 

Tell me of your strange adventures, 

Of the laiKls where you have tnvvelled; 

I will tell you of my prowess, 

Of my many deeds of wonder/* 

From his pouch he drew his j[>eac©-pips. 
Very old and strangely fashioned; 

Made of red stone was the pipe-head, 

And the stem a reed with feathers; 

Filled the pipe with bark of willow, 

Placed a burning coal upon it. 

Gave it to his guest, the stranger, 

•And began to speak in this wise : 

'' When I blow my breath about me 
When I breathe upon the landscape, 
Motionless are all the rivers, 

Hard as stone becomes the water ! ’* 

And the young man answered, smiling 
** When I blow my breath about me. 
When 1 breathe upon the landscape, 
Mowers spring up o'er all the meadows, 
Singing, onward rush the rivers I ’* 

When I shake my hoary tresses,” 

Said the old man, darkly frowning, 

** All the land with snow is covered; 

All the leaves from all the branches 
Fall and fade and die and wither, 

For I breathe, and lo 1 they are not. 

Prom the waters and the marshes 
Rise the wild goose and the heron, 

Fly away to distant regions. 

For I speak, and lo 1 they are not. 

And where’er my footsteps wander, 

All the wild beasts of the forest 
Hide themselves in holes and caverns, 

And the earth becomes as flintstone I ” 

** When I shake my flowing ringlets,” 
Said the young man, softly laughing, 

" Showers of rain fall warm and welcbmn. 
Plants lift up their heads rejoicing, 

, Back unto their lakes and marshes 

Come the wild goose and the heron. 
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Homewai'd sboots the arroTvy swalJow, ^ 
Sing t^e blue-bird and the robin, 

And where’er my footsteps wander, 

All the meadows wave with blossom#; 

All the woodlands ring with music, 

AU the trees are dai’k with foliage ! " 

While they spake, the night departed; 
From the distant realms of Wabuii, 

From his shining lodge of silver, 

Like a warrior robed and painted. 

Came the sun, and said, “ Behold me ! 
Gheezis, the great sun, behold me ! ” 

Then the old man’s tongue was speocble-iU 
And the air grew warm and pleasant. 

And upon the wigwam sweetiy 
Bang the blue-bird and the robin. 

And the stream began to murmur, 

And a scent of growing grasses 
Tlirough the lodge was gently wafted. 

And Seg'mm, the youthful stranger, 

More distinctly in the daylight 
Saw the icy face before turn; 

It was Peboan, the Winter! 

From his eyes the tears were flowing. 

As from melting lakes the streamh 
And his body shrunk and dwindled 
As the shouting sun ascended. 

Till into the air it faded, 

Till into the ground it vanished, 

And the young man saw befure him, 

On the hearth-stone of the wigwam. 

Where the fire had smoked and smouldorsd, 
Saw the earliest flower of Spring-time, 

Saw the Beauty of the Spring-timo, 

Saw the Miskodeed in blossom. 

Thus it was that in the Northland, 

After that unheard-of coldness, 

That intolerable Winter, 

•Jame the Spring with all its splendour, 

A.U its birds and all its blossoms, 

All its flowers and leaves and grasses. 

Sailing on the wind to northward, 

Flying in great flocks like arrows, 

Like huge arrows shot through hea\ en, 
Passed ^e swan, the Mahnahbezee, 

Speaking almost as a man speaks; 

And in long lines waving, bending 
Like a bow-sipng snapped asunder, 

*UTne the white goose, Waw-be-wawa ; 
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And in pairs, or singly Hying, 

Mahng the loon, with clangorous pinions, 

The blue heron, the Shuh ehuh-gah, 

And the grouse, the Miishkodasa. 

In the thickets and the meadows 
Piped the blue-bir<l, the Owaissa, 

On the siunmit of the lodges 
Sang the robin, the Opechee, 

In the covert of ^he pine-trees 
Cooed the pigeon, the Omemee, 

And the sorrowing Hiawatha, 

Speechless in his infinite sorrow, 

Heard their voices calling to him, 

Went forth from his gloomy doorway, 

Stood and gazed into the heaven. 

Gazed upon the earth and waters. 

From his wanderings far to eastward. 

From the regions of the morning, 

From the shining land of Wabun, 

'^Homeward now returned lagoo. 

The great traveller, the great boaster, 

Full of new and strange adventures, 

Marvels many and many wonders. 

And the people of the village 
Listened to him as he told them 
Of his marvellous adventures, 

Laughing answered him in this wise t 

** Ugh I it is indeed lagoo I 

No one else beholds such wonders ! ’^ 

He had seen, he said, a water 
Bigger than the Big-Sea-Water, 

Broader than the Gitche Gurnee, 

Bitter so that none could drink it 1 
At each other looked the warriors, 

Looked the women at each other, 

Smiled, and said, ** It cannot be so ! 

Kaw I ” they said, “ it cannot be so ! 

O'er it, said he, o'er this water 
Camo a great canoe with pinions, 

A canoe with wings came flying, 

Bigger than a grove of pine-trees. 

Taller than the tallest tree-tops ! 

And the old men and the women 
Looked and tittered at each other; 

“ Kaw 1 ” they said, we don’t believe it I 
From its mouth, he said, to greet him. 

Came Waywassimo, the lightning, 

Came the thunder, Annemeekee I 
And the warriors and the women 
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Laughed aloud at poor lagoo; 

** Kaw 1 ” they said, " what tales you tell osJ" 

In it, said he, came a people, 

In the great canoe with pinions 
Came, he said, a hundred wamors; 

Painted white were all their faces, 

And with hair their chins were covered! 

And the warriors and the women 
Laughed and shouted in derision. 

Like the ravens on the tree-tops. 

Like the crows upon the hemlocks, 

" Kaw ! ” they said, " what lies you tell us I 
Do not think that we believe themT* 

Only Hiawatha laughed not. 

But he gravely spake and answersd 
To their jeering and their jesting : 

** True is all lagoo tells us; 

I have seen it in a vision, 

Seen the great canoe with pinions, 

Seen the people with white faces. 

Seen the coming of this bearded 
People of the wooden vessel 
From the regions of the morning, 

From the shining land of Wabuu. 

" Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 

The Great Spirit, the Creator, 

Sends them hither on his errand. 

Sends them to us with his message. 

Wheresoe’er they move, before them 
Swarms the stinging fly, the Ahmo, 

Swarms the bee, the honey-maker; 

Wheresoe’er they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower unknown among us, j 

Springs the White-man’s Foot in blossoiiL 1 

** Let us welcome then the strangere, 

Hail them as our friends and brothers, 

And the heart’s right hand of friendship 
Give them when they come to see ns. 

Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 

Said this to me in my vision. 

" I beheld, too, in that vision 
All the secrets of the future, 

Of the distant days that shall he, 

I beheld the westward marches 
Of the unknown, crowded nations. 

AU the land was full of people, 

Eestless, struggling, toilmg, striving, 

Speaking many tonnes, yet feeling 

But one heait-beat in their bosomfl. j 
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In the woodlands rang their axes, 
Smoked their towns in all the valleys. 
Over all the lakes and rivers 
Hushed their great canoes of thimder. 

“ Then a darker, drearier vision 
Passed before me, vague and cloud-like; 
I beheld our nations scattered, 

All forgetful of my counsels, 

Weakened, warring with each other; 
Saw the remnants of our people 
Sweeping westward, wild and wofnl. 
Like the cloud-rack of a tempest, 

Like the withered leaves of autumn ! 


XXIL 

Hiawatha's departure. 

By the shore of Gitche Gurnee, 

By the shining Big-Sea- Water, 

At the doorway of his wigwain, 

In the pleasant Summer morning, 
Hiawatha stood and waited. 

All the air was full of freshness. 

All the earth was bright and joyous. 

And before him, through the sunshine. 
Westward toward the neighbouring forest 
Passed in golden swarms the Ahmo, 
Passed the bees, the honey-makers, 
Burning, singing in the sunshine. 

Bright above him shone the heavens, 
Level spread the lake before him; 

From its bosom leaped the sturgeon, 
Sparkling, flashing in the sunshine; 

On its margin the great forest. 

Stood reflected in the water. 

Every tree-top had its shadow, 

Motionless beneath the water. 

From the brow of Hiawatha 
Gone was every trace of sorrow. 

As the fog from off the water. 

As the mist from off the meadow. 

With a smile of joy and triumph, 

With a look of exultation. 

As of one who in a vision 
Sees what is to be, but is not, 

Stood and waited Hiawatha. 

Toward the sun his hands were lifted, 
Both the palms spread out against it, 
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And between the parted fingers 
F '' the sunshine on his features, 

Flecked with light his naked shoulders, 
As it falls and flecks an oak-tree 
Through the rifted leaves and branches. 

O’er the water floating, flying, 
Something in the hazy distance. 
Something in the mists of morning. 
Loomed and lifted from the water. 

Now seemed floating, now seemed flying, 
Coming nearer, nearer, nearer. 

Was it Shingebis tho diver? 

Was it the pelican, the Shada? 

Or the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah? 

Or the white goose, Waw-be-wawa, 

With the water dripping, flashing 
From its glossy neck and feathers? 

It was neither gooso nor diver, 

Neither pelican nor heron. 

O’er tho water floating, flying. 

Through the shining mist of morning, 
But a birch canoe with paddies, 

Rising, sinking on the water, 

Dripping, flashing in the sunshine; 

And within it came a people 
From the distant land of Wabim, 

From the fni-thest realms of moining 
Came the Black-Robe chief, the Prophet, 
He the Priest of Prayer, the Pale face, 
With his guides and his companions. 

And the noble Hiawatha, 

With his hands aloft extended. 

Held aloft in sign of welcome, 

Waited, full of exultation, 

Till the birch canoe with paddles, 

Grated on the shining pebbles, 

Stranded on the sandy margin, 

Till the Black-Robe chief, the Pale-facc , 
With the cross upon his bosom. 

Landed on the sandy margin. 

Then the joyous Hiawatha 
Cried aloud and spake in this wise : 

“ Beautiful is the sun, 0 strangers. 

When you come so far to see us 1 
All our town in peace awaits you, 

AU our doors stand open for you ; 

Yen shall enter all our wigwams. 

For the heart’s right hand we give you. 

^ Never bloomed the earth so gaily. 
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i^ever shone the sun so brightly, 

As to-day they shine and blossom 
When you come so far to see us ! 

Never was our lake so tranquil, 

Nor BO free from rocks and sand-bars ; 

For your birch canoe in passing 
Has removed both rock and sand-bar 1 
“ Never before had our tobacco 
Such a sweet and pleasant j&avour. 

Never the broad leaves of our corn-fields 
Were so beautiful to look on. 

As they seem to us this morning, 

When you come so far to see us 1 ** 

And the Black-Robe chief made angwor, 
Stammered in his speech a little. 

Speaking words yet unfamiliar : 

** Peace bo with you, Hiawatha, 

Peace be with you and your people. 

Peace of prayer, and peace of pardon, 
Pface of Christ, and joy of Mary 1 ” 

Then the generous Hiawatha 
Led the strangers to his wigwam. 

Seated them on skins of bison. 

Seated them on skins of ermine. 

And the careful, old Nokomis 
Brought them food in bowls of bass-wood, 
Water brought in birchon dippers. 

And the calumet, the peace-pipe. 

Filled and lighted for their smoldng. 

All the old men of the village. 

All the warriors of the nation. 

All the Jossakeeds, the in'ophets. 

The magicians, the Wabenos, 

And the medicine-men, the Medas, 

Came to bid the strangers welcome ; 

It is well,” they said, 0 brothers. 

That you conqie so far to see us ! ” 

In a circle round the doorway. 

With their pipes they sat in silence, 
Waiting to behold the strangers. 

Waiting to receive their message ; 

Till the Black-Robe chief, the Pale-face, 
From the wigwam came to greet them, 
Stammering in his speech a little. 
Speaking words yet unfamiliar ; 

“ It is well,” they said, 0 brother, 

That you come so far to see us 1 ” 

Then the Black-Robe chief, the prophcrt 
Told hib message to the people. 
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Told ih« puipoi^t of liis mission, 

Told tbem of the Virgin Mary, 

And her blessed Son, the Saviour, 

How in distant lands and ages 
He'had lived on eai-th as we do ; 

How he fasted, prayed, and laboured} 
How the Jews, the tribe accursed, 

Mocked him, scourged him, crucified him ■ 
How he rose from where they laid him, 
Walked again with his disciples. 

And ascended into heaven. 

And the chiefs made answer, saying : 
"We have listened to your message, 

We have heard your words of wisdom, 

We will think on what you tell us. 

It is well for us, 0 brothers. 

That you come so far to see us ! ” 

Then they rose up and departed 
Each one homeward to hiS wigwam. 

To the young men and the women ^ 
Told the story of the strangers 
Whom the Master of Life had sent them 
From the shining land of Wahun. 

Heavy with the heat and silence 
Grew the afternoon of Summer; 

With a drowsy sound the forest 
Whispered round the sultry wigwam, 
With a sound of sleep the water 
Eippled on the beach below it; 

From the corn-fields shrill and ceaseless 
Sang the grasshopper, Pah-puk-keena; 
And the guests of Hiawatha, 

Weary with the heat of Summer, 
Slumbered in the sultry wigwam. 

Slowly o’er tJie simmering landscape 
Fell the evening’s dusk and coolness. 

And the long and level sunbeams 
Shot their spears into the forest. 

Breaking through its shields of shadow. 
Rushed into each secret ambush. 

Searched each thicket, dingle, hollow; 
Still the guests of Hiawatha 
Slumbered in the silent wigwam. 

From his place rose Hiawatha, 

Bade fareweU to old Nokomis, 

Spake in whispers, spake in this wise, 

Did not wake the guests that slumbered: 

" I am going, 0 Nokomis, 

On a long and distant joumev. 
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To tiitf portals of the Sunset, 

To. the regions of the home-wind, 

Of the Northwest wind, Keewaydin. 

But these guests I leave behind me, 

In your watch and ward I leave them; 

S :o that never harm comes near them. 

See that never fear molests them, 

Never danger nor suspicion. 

Never want of food or shelter. 

In the lodge of Hiawatha!” 

Forth into the village went he, 

Bade farewell to all the warriors, 

Bade farewell to all the yoimg men. 

Spake ijersuading, spake in this wise ; 

“ I am going, 0 my people, 

On a long and distant journey; 

Many moons and many winters 

Will have come, and will have vanished, 

Ere I come again to see you. 

^iluc my guests I leave behind me ; 

Listen to their words of wiwlom. 

Listen to the truth they tell you, 

For the Master of Life hath sent them 
From the land of light and morning I ' 

On the shore stood Hiawatha, 

Turned and waved his hand at parting; 

Oh the clear and luminous water 
Launched his birch canoe for sailing, 

L'rom the pebbles of the margin 
Shoved it forth into the water; 

Whispered to it, ** Westward! westward f 
And with speed it darted forward. 

And the evening sun descending 
Set the clouds on lire with redness, 

B allied the broad sky, like a jirairie, 

Loft upon tlie level water 

One long track and trail of splendour, 

Down whose stream, as down a river, 

Westward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset. 

Sailed into the purple vapours. 

Sailed into the dusk of evening. 

And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, sinking, 

Till the birch canoe seemed lifted 
High into that sea of splendour. 

Till it sank into the vapours 
Like the new moon slowly, slowly 
Binking iu ihe purple distance. 
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And they said, “ Farewell for ovoi‘ ' 

Said, " Farewell, 0 Hiawatha I 
And the forests, dark and lonely, 
hLoved through all their depths of darkness, 
Sighed, “ Farewell, 0 Hiawatha I 
And the waves upon the margin, 

Rising, rippling on the pebbles, 

Sobbed, Farewell, 0 Hiawatha ! " 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

From her haunts among the fen-landa, 
Screamed, ** Farewell, O Hiawatha 1 ** 

Thus departed Hiawatha, 

Hiawatha the Beloved, 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mists of evening, 

To the regions of the home-wind, 

Of the Northwest wind Keewaydivv 
To the islands of the Blessed, 

To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

To tho land of the Harealtnr ! 
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VOCiBULAKY. 


Adjidau'rao, the rtd sqain'f^K ( 

Aliileek', tUe reindeer. 

Alikose'Win, fever. 

Alimeok', the heaver. 

Algou'quln, Ojibwai/. 

Aiiiionico'kce, the thunder. 

Apuk'wa, a bulrush. 

Iiiuiu*wa'wa, sound of the thunder. 
lioinali'gut, grape-vine. 

Bo'iia, the pheasmt 
Big-Soa-Water, Loke Superior. 
Bukada'wiu, favdne. 

(Ihccmauu^, a biick canoe. 

Cliotovvaik', 

CLiibia'bos, a musician; friend of Hia- 
waiha; rider in the Laud of Spirits. 
Dahiii'da, the hull-frog. 
Dusli-kwo-iie'-slie, or Kwo-iie'-slie, 
the dragon Jig, 

Esa, shame upon you. 

Bwa-yoa', ludLahy. 

(Jliee'/Js, the sun. 

Gitcli'e Ou'iuee, the Big-Sca-Wotes\ 
L'l!. Slip 1 iu, . 

Giuiis'o .M..n'ilc, the Great Spirit, the 
Ma&ttv if Life. 

Gushkowau', tin. darkmss. 
lliawa'tlia, the Wi.'ie Man, the Teacher; 
son of MudJekcLiVifi, the West- Wind, 
and Wenonah, daughter of Noko- 
mis. 

la^goo, a great boaster and story-teller. 
Umi'ewug, men, or pawns in the Gaum 
of the Bowl. 

lHhkoodaU',/re/ a comet. 

Jvo'Li, a ghost, a spirit. 

,1 ofes'ukood, a prophet, 

Kabibonok'ka, the NoHh-]Vind. 

Kiiglx, the hedgehog. 

Ka'go, do not. 

Kaligaligee', the raven. 

Kaw, no. 

Kawccn', no indeed. 

Kayoshk', the seOrgvdl 

aJUh. 


the Novihwesl Wind; the 

llouw-tolad. 

Korxa'boek, a seroent. 

Keueu', the great war-eagle. 

Keno'zha, the pickerel. 

Ko'ko-ko'ho, the owl. 

Kuiaa»oo', the Game of Plum-stones. 
liwa'siiid, Vie Strong Mau. 
Kwo-ue'-abo, orBusli-kwo-ue'-sliy, im 
dragon-jiy. 

Mahiiahbe';5oe, the swan, 

Mabug, the loon. 

Malm go-tay'sco, loon-hearted, bum 
Maliiioiuo'iieo, wild rice. 

Ma'imi, the woodpecker 
Miiskeno'zba, (he pike. 

Me'da, a medicine-man. 

Moeuah'ga, the bliu berry. 
Mogisaog'won, the great Jh‘arl-P\a,th<.r, 
a magician, and the Mauito cj 
Wealth. 

Mo^lliliau'vva, a pipe-heavir. 
Mntjekidi'wuu, lliawalhiCs mitfms. 
Minueha'ha, laMfr/uar/ Hater; a water- 
fall on a stream ranniny into the 
l/iKSissippi, between Fori SuelUng 
and the Falls of St Anthony. 
Mumoha'lm, Wider; wife of 

Hiawatha, 

Minnu-wa'wa, a pleasant sound, as oj 
the wind -m the trees. 

Misho-Mo'kwa, the Great Fear. 

M ishe-N ali'nia^ i/ic Great Siargeon. 
Miakudceci.', the Spnug-BeavXy, the 
Olaytonia Virginiea. 

Moiida'niiu, Indian corn. 

Moou ol’ Bright Nights, April. 

Moon of Leaves, May. 

Moon of Strawbonios, June. 

Moon of tho l'’alliug licavys, Sepu nioev . 
Moon of 8uow-8iu)cs, JS^m mOrr. 
MmljGkeo'wis, i/te Wed- Wind; rathe* 
of Hiawalha. 

Mudway-aush'ka, sound if waves on a 

oh-i- f„ 
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Mushkoda^sa ihi grouse. 

Nah'ma* the etHrgem. 

Nah'tna-wufik. epearmint. 

Na'gow Wudj'oo, the Sand Danas of 
Lake Supenor. 

Nee-ba-naw'-baigs, mter-spirUs. 
Neneinoo'sha, smetheart. 

NopaVwiu, sleep. 

NoWmis, a grandmolher/ mother of 
Wmonak. 

Nc/aa, my father. 

NusMc£^ look I loolcf 
Odah'min, the stra tcher^'y. 

OkahaliVlS, the frcsh-toater herring. 
Ome'me, the pigeon. 

Ona'gon. a howl. 

Onaway', awake. 

Opo'ckee, the robin. 

Osse'o, Son of the Evening Star. 
Owais'aa, the blv£~bird. 

Owoouoo', wife of Os.<teo. 

Oaawa'book, a round piece of bnm or 
copper in the Game of the Dowl 
Pali-i)uk“koo''iia, the grasshopper. 
Pau'guk, death. 

Pau-Puk-Keo'wJs, the handsome Vena- 
dizxe, the Storm Fool. 

Pauwa'ting, Saul SainU Mark. 
Po'boan, Winter, 

Peini'can, meat of the deer or hvfj'alo 
dried and pounded. 

PoJshekee', the bison. 

Pisbnokun', the brant. 

Pono'mah, her after. 

Pugasaingp, Game of the B>nol. 
Puggawau'gim, a war-club. 
Puk-Wu^j'ics, little wild men of tJis 
woods; pigmies. 

Sab-sah-jo'-wTm, rapit'>j>. 

SnJi'wa, the patch. 


Segwtin', Spring. 

Sha'do, the pelican, 

Shahbo'min, the gooseo&rry. 
Shab-shah, long ago. 

Shaugoda'ya, a coward. 

Bhawgasbee', the craio-fish. 
Sbawonda'see, the Sovik-Wind. 
Shaw'shaw, the swallow. 

Shesb'obwug, ducks; pieces in ih 
Game of the Bowl. 

Sbiu'gobis, the diver^ or greebe. 
Showain'-nome'shiii, pity me. 
Sbiib-shuli'-gab, the blue heron 
Soau-go-ta'ba, strong-hearted. 
Subboka'she, the spider. 

Suggo'ma, the mosquito. 

To'tem, family coat-of-arms. 

Ugb» yes. 

Ugudwasb', the sun-fish. 

Ullktaheo^ the God of Water. 
Wabas'eo, the rabbit; the North. 
Wabe'uo, a magician, a juggler. 
Wabo'iio-waisk, yarrow. 

Wa'bun, the East- Wind. 

Wa'bun An'nung, the Star of the Ka^i, 
the Morning Star. 7 
Wabono'wiii, a cry of lamaitatum, 
Wah-wab-tay'see, thefire-fiy. 
Watnpiwn, beads of shell. 
Waubewy'on, a tohite skin ivrapper. 
Wa'wa, the wild-goose, 

Waw'bcek, a rock. 

Wavr-bo-wa'wa, the white goose. 
Wawonais'Ba, the whippoorwill. 
Way-muk-kwa'na. the caterpillar 
Weu'digoes, giants. 

Weno'nali, Hiawatha's mother, daugh 
ie'>' of Nokomis. 

j 'Sunadk'zo, an idler and gambler; :v: 
Jodkm dandy. 
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MILES STANDIBH. 

In the Old Colony days, in Plymouth the land of the Pilgrims, 

To and fro in a room of his simple and primitive dwelling, 

Clad in doublet and hose, and boots of Cordovan leather, 

Strode, with f^^martial air, Miles Standish the Puritan Captain. 
Buried in thought he seemed, with his hands behind him, and 
pausing 

J'!ver and anon to behold his glittering weapons of warfare, 
Hanging in shining array along the walls of the chamber, — 

Cutlass and corslet of steel, and his trusty sword of Damascus, 
Curved at the point and inscribed with its mystical Arabic sentence, 
While underneath, in a corner, were fowling-piece, musket, and 
matchlock. 

Short of stature he was, but strongly built and athletic, 

Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, with muscles and sinews ot 
iron ; 

Brown as a nut his face, but his russet beard was already 
Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges sometimes in November. 
Near him was seated John Alden, his friend, and household coin 
panion, 

Writing with diligent speed at a table of pine by the window : 
Fair-haired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon complexion. 

Having the dew of his youth, and the beauty thereof, as the 
captives 

Whom Saint Gregory saw, and exclaimed, ‘'Not Angle.s but Angels ' 
Youngest of all was he of the men who came in the May Flower. 

Suddenly breaking the silence, the diligent scribe intermpting, 
Spake, in the pride of his heart, Miles Standish the Captain of 
Plymouth, 

“ Look at these arms,” he said, “ the warlike weapons tlj.it hang here 
Burnished and bright and clean, as if for parade or inspection 1 
This is the sword of Damaacus I fought with in Fiandore; thir 
breastplate, 
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Well I remember ttie day i once saved my life in a skirmish ; 

Here in front you can see the very dint of the bullet 
Fired point-blank at my heart by a Spanish arcabucero. 

Had it not been of shwer steel, the forgotten bones of Miles Staiidish 
Would at this moment be mould, in their grave in the Flemish 
morasses.” 

Thereupon answered John Alden, but looked not up from his 
writing : 

Truly the breath of the Lord hath slackened the speed of the bullet ; 
He in liis mercy preserved you, to be our shield and our weapon 1 ” 
Still the Captain continued, unheeding the words of the stripling ; 

** See, how bright they are burnished, as if in an arsenal hanging ; 
That is because I have done it myself, and not left it to others. 
Serve yourself, would you be well served, is an excellent adage ; 

So I take care of my arms, as you of your pens and your inkhoni. 
Then, too, there are my soldiers, my great, invincible army, 

Twelve men, all equipped, having each his rest and his matchlock. 
Eighteen shillings a month, together with diet and ]:)il]age, 

And, like Caesar, I know tho name of each of my soldievs ! ” 

This he said with a smile, that danced in his eyes, as the sunbeaim 
Dance on the waves of the sea, and vanish again in a moment. 

A-lden laughed as he wrote, and still the Ca])tain continued : 

‘‘ Look 1 you can see from this window my brazen howitzer planted 
High on the roof of the church, a preacher who speaks to the purpose, 
Steady, straight-forward, and strong, with irresistible logic. 
Orthodox, flashing conviction right into tho hearts of tho heathen. 
Now we are ready, I think, for any assault of the Indians ; 

Let them come, if they like, and the sooner they try it the better, 
Let them come if they like, be it sagamore, sachem, or pow-wow, 
Aspinet, Samoset, Corbitant, Squanto, or Tokamahamon 1 ” 

Long at the windov/ he stood, and wistfully gazed on the laiici 
scape, 

Washed with a cold gray mist, the vapoury breath of the east-wind 
Forest and meadow and hill, and the steel-blue rim of the ocean, 
Lying silent and sad, in the afternoon shadows and sunshine. 

Over his countenance flitted a shadow like those on the landscape, 
Gloom intermingled with light; and his voice was subdued wit! 
emotion. 

Tenderness, jiity, regret, as after a pause he proceeded ; 

“ Yonder there, on the hill by the sea, lies buried Hose Stanrtish; 
Beautiful rose of love, that bloomed for me by the waysido 1 
She was the first to die of all who came hi the May Flower ! 

Green above her is growing the field of wheat we have sown there, 
Better to hide from the Indian scouts the graves of our people, 

Lest they should count them and see how many already have 
perished 1 ” 

Sadly his face he averted, ami stroile ug and down, and 
dwjughlful, 
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Fixed to the opposite wall was a shelf of books, and among them 
P ominent three, distinguished alike for bulk and for binding ; 
Bariffe’s Artillery Guide, and the Commentaries of Coesar, 

Out of the Latin translated by Arthur Goldinge of London, 

And, as if guarded by these, between them was standing the Bible. 
Musing a moment before them, Miles Standish paused, as if doubtful 
Which of the three he should choose for his consolation and comfort, 
Whether the wars of the Hebrews, the famous campaigns of the 
Homans, 

Or the Artillery practice, designed for belligerent Christians. 
Finally down from its shelf he dragged the ponderous Homan, 
Seated himself at the window, and opened the book, and in silence 
Turned o’er the well-worn leaves, where thumb-marks thick on the 
margin, 

Like the trample of feet, proclaimed the battle was hottest. 

Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying pen of the stri])ling, 
Busily writing epistles important, to go by the May Flower, 

Heady to sail on the morrow, or next day at latest, God willing • 
Homeward bound with the tidings of all that terrible winter, 
Letters written by Alden, and full of the name of Priscilla, 

Full of the flame and the fame of the Puritan maiden Priscilla I 

II. 

LOVE AND FUIENDSUIP. 

Notiiinu was heard in the room but the hurrying pen of the stripling, 
Or an occasional sigh from the labouring heart of the Captain, 
Beading the marvellous words and achievements of Julius Ccosar, 
After a ^v)lile he exclaimed, as he smote with his hand, palm down- 
wards, 

Heavily on the page : A wonderful man v/as this Crcsar ! 

You ai’e a writer, and I am a fighter, but bore is a fellow 
Who could both write and fight, and in both was eipially skilful ! 
Straightway answered and siiake John Aldeii, tho comely, the youth- 
ful : 

** Yes, he was equally skilled, as you say, with his pen and his 
weapons. 

Somewhere have I read, but where I forget, he could dictate 
Seven letters at once, at the same time writing his memoirs.” 

“ Truly,” continued the Captain, not heeding or hearing the other, 

“ d'ruly a wondoiful man was Cains Julius Caesar! 

Better be first, he said, in a little Iberian village, 

Tlian be second in Homo, and I think he was right when he said it 
Twice was ho married before he was twenty, and many times afti'r; 
Battles five hundred he fought, and a thousand cities ho conqiiereil; 
He, too, fought in Flanders, as he liimself has recorded; 

Filially he was stabbed by his friend, the orator Brutus I 

Now, do you know what he did on a certain occasion in Flanders, 

When the rear-guard of his army retreated, the front giving way too, 
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And the immortal Twelfth Legion was crowded so closely together 
There was no room for their swords ? Why, he seized a shield from 
a soldier, 

Put himself straight at the head of his troops, and commanded the 
captaibs, 

Calling on each by his name, to order forward the ensigns ; 

Then to widen the ranks, and give more room for their weapons ; 
So he won the day, the battle of something-or-other. 

That’s what I always say ; if you wish a thing to be well done, 

You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to others ! ” 

All was silent again ; the Captain continued his reading. 
Nothing was heai’d in the room but the hurrying pen of the strip- 
ling 

Writing epistles important to go next day by the May Flower, 
Pilled with the name and the fame of the Puritan maiden PrisciUa ; 
Every sentence began or closed with the name of Priscilla, 

Till the treacherous pen, to which he confided the secret, 

Strove to betray it by singing and shouting the name of Priscilla! 
Finally closing his hook, with a bang of the ponderous cover, 
Sudden and loud as the sound of a soldier grounding his musket, 
Thus to the young man spake Miles Standish the Captain of Ply- 
mouth : 

** When you have finished your work, I have something important 
to tell you. 

Be not however in haste ; I can wait ; I shall not bo impatient !” 
Straightway Alden replied, as he folded the last of his letters. 
Pushing his papers aside, and giving respectful attention : 

“ Speak ; for whenever you speak, I am always ready to listen, 
Always ready to hear whatever jiertains to Miles Standish.” 
Thereupon answered the Captain, embarrassed, and culling his 
phrases ; 

** 'Tis not good for a man to be alone, say the Scriptures. 

This I have said before, and again and again I repeat it ; 

Every hour in the day, I think it, and feel it, and say it. 

Since Rose Standish died, my life has been weary and dreary ; 

Sick at heart have I been, beyond the healing of friendship. 

Oft in my lonely hours have I thought of the maiden Priscilla. 

She is alone in the world; her father and mother and brother 
Died in the winter together ; I saw her going and coming, 

Now to the grave of the dead, and now to the bed of the dying, 
Patient, courageous, and strong, and said to myself, that if ever 
There were angels on earth, as there are angels in heaven, 

Two have I seen and known; and the angel whose name is Priscilla 
Holds in my desolate life the place which the other abandoned. 
Long have I cherished the thought, but never have dared to reveal it; 
Being a coward in this, though valiant enough for the most part, 
do to the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest maiden of Plymouth, 

Say that a blunt, old Captain, a raan not of words hut of actions. 
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Offers his hand and his heart, the hand and heart of a soldier. • 
Kofc in these words, you know, but this in short is my meaning; 

I am a maker of war, and not a maker of phrases. 

You, who are bred as a scholar, can say it in elegant language. 

Such as you read in your books of the pleadings and wooings of 
lovers. 

Such as you think best adapted to win the heart of a maiden.” 

When he had spoken, John Alden, the fair-haired, taciturn strip- 
ling, 

All aghast at his words, surprised, embarrassed, bewildered, 

Trying to mask his dismay by treating the subject with lightness, 
Trying to smile, and yet feeling his heart stand still in his bfjsom, 
Just as a timepiece stops in a house that is stricken by lightning, 
Thus made answer and spake, or rather stammered than answered ; 
** Such a message as that, I am sure 1 should mangle and mar it ; 

If you would have it well done, — I am only repeatingjour maxim, — 
You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to OMiers ! ” 

But with the air of a man whom nothing can turn from his purpos«>y 
Gravely faking his head, made answer the Captain of Plymouth : 

“ Truly tne maxim is good, and I do not mean to gainsay it ; 

But we must use it discreetly, and not waste powder for nothing. 
Now, as I said before, I was never a maker of phrases. 

I can march up to a fortress and summon the place to surrender, 
But march uj) to a woman with such a proposal, I dare not. 

I’m not afraid of bullets, nor shot from the mouth of a cannon, 

But of a thundering *No!’ point-blank from the mouth of a 
woman. 

That I confess I’m afraid of, nor am I ashamed to confess it 1 
So you must grant my request, for you are an elegiuit scholar. 
Having the gi-aoes of speech, and skill in the turning of phrases.” 
Taking the hand of his friend, who still was reluctant and doubtful, 
Holding it long in his own, and pressing it kindly, he added : 

** Though I have spoken thus lightly, yet deep is the feeling that 
prompts me ; 

Surely you cannot refuse what I ask in the name of our friendship ! ” 
Then made answer John Alden : “ The name of friendship is sacred; 
What you demand in that name, I have not the power to deny 
you 1 ” 

So the strong will prevailed, subduing and moulding the gentler, 
Friendship prevailed over love, and Alden went on his errand. 

JIT. 

THE lover’s errand, 

So the strong will prevailed, and Alden went on his errand, 

Out of the street of the village, and into the paths of the forest, 
Into the tranquil woods, where blue-birds and robins were building 
Towns in the populous trees, with hanging gardens of verdure, 
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peaceful, aerial cities of joy and affection and freedom. 

All aronnd Mm was calm, but within him commotion and conflict, 
Love contending with friendship, and self with each generon.^ 
impulse. 

T® and fro in his breast his thoughts were heaving and dashing, 

As in a foundering ship, with every roll of the vessel. 

Washes the bitter sea, the merciless surge of the ocean ! 

Must I relinquish it all,” he cried with a wild lamentation, 

Must I relinquish it all, the joy, the hope, the illusion ? 

Was it for this I have loved, and waited, and worshipped in silciu^Bl' 
Was it for this I have followed the flying feet and the shadow 
Over the wintry sea, to the desolate shores of New England ? 

Truly the heart is deceitful, and out of its depths of corruption 
Rise, like an exhalation, the misty phantoms of passion ; 

Angels of light they seem, but are only delusions of Satan. 

All is clear to me now ; I feel it, I see it distinctly ! 

This is the hand of the Lord ; it is laid upon me in anger, 

For 1 have followed too much the heart’s desires and devices, 
Womhipping Astaroth blindly, and impious idols of Baal. 

This is the cross I must bear: the sin Mid the swift retributiom” 

€ 

So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on his errand , 
Crossing the brook at the ford, where it brawled over pebble and 
shallow. 

Gathering still, as he went, the May-flowers blooming around him, 
Fi-agrant, filling the air with a strange and wonderful sweetnoss, 
Children lost in the woods, and covered with leaves in their slumber. 

Puritan flowers,” he said, “ and the type of Puritan maidens, 
Modest and simple and sweet, the very typo of Priscilla ! 

So I will take them to her ; to Priscilla the May-flower of Plymouth, 
Modest and simple and sweet, as a parting gift will I take them ; 
Breathing their silent farewells, as they fade and wither and perish, 
Soon to be thrown away as is the heart of the giver.” 

So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on his errand ; 
Came to an open space, and saw the disk of the ocean, 

Sailless, sombre and cold with the comfortless breath of the east 
wind ; 

Saw tlio new-built house, and people at work in a meadow ; 

Heard, as he drew near the door, the musical voice of Priscilla 
Singing the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan anthem, 

Music that Luther sang to the sacred words of the Psalmist, 

Full of the breath of the Lord, consoling and comforting many. 
Then, as he opened the door, he beheld the form of the maiden 
Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like a snow-drift 
Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the ravenous spindle. 
While witli her foot on the treadle she guided the wheel in li 
motion. 

Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm-book of Ainsworth 
Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music together. 
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Rough-liewn, angular notes, like stones in tlie wall uf a cliurcliyard, 
Darkened and overhung by the running vine of tbe verses. 

Such was the book from whose pages she sang the old Puritan 
anthem, 

She, the Puritan girl, in the sohtude of the forest, 

Making the humble house and the modest apparel of horas-spun 
Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with the wealth of her being ! 
Over him rushed, like a wind that is keen and cold and relentless, 
Thoughts of what might have been, and the weight and woe of hif; 
errand ; 

All the dreams that had faded, and all the hopes that had vanisljed, 
All his life henceforth a dreary and tenantless mansion, 

Haunted by vain regrets, and pallid, sorrowful faces. 

Still he said to himself, and almost fiercely he said it, 

Let not him that putteth his hand to the plough look backwards ; 
Though the ploughshare cut through the flowers of life to its foun- 
tains, 

Though it pass o'er the graves of the dead and the hearths of the 
living, 

[t is the will of the Lord ; and his mercy endureth for ever 1 ” 


So ho entered the house: and the hum of the wheel and the 
smging 

Suddenly ceased ; for Priscilla, aroused by his step on the threshold, 

Rose as he entered, and gave him her hand, in signal of welcome, 

Saying, I knew it was you, when J heard your step in the i)assago‘; 

For 1 was thinking of you, as T sat there singing and spinning.” 

Awkward and dumb with delight, that a thought of him had boeij 
mingled 

Thus in the sacred psalm, that came from the heart of the maiden, 

Silent before her he stood, and gave her the flowers for an answer, 

Finding no ^vords for his thought. He remembered that day ii 
the winter, 

After tho first great snow, when he broke a path from the village, 

Reeling and plunging along through the drifts that encumbered the 
doorway. 

Stamping the snow from his feet as he entered the house, and 
Priscilla 

Laughed at his snowy locks, and gave liim a seat by the fireside, 

(J rateful and pleased to know he bad thought of her in the snow 
storm. 

Had he but spoken then ! perhaps not in vain had he spoken ; 

Now it was all too late ; the golden moment had vanished ! 

So he stood there abashed, and gave her the flowers for an answer. 

Then they sat down and talked of the birds and the beautiful 
Spring-time, 

Tialked of tlicir frknds at home, and the May Flower that sailed oo 
tjtie morrow. 
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“ I have been thinking all day/" said gently the Puntan maiden, 

** Dreaming all night, and thinking all day, of the hedge-rows ol 
England, — 

They are in blossom now, and the country is all like a garden ; 
Thinking of lanes and fields, and the song of the lark and the linnet 
Beeing tixe village street, and familiar faces of neighbours 
0oing about as of old, and stopping to gossip together, 

And, at the end of the street, the village church, with the ivy 
Climbing the old gray tower, and the quiet graves in the churchyard, 
ICind are the people I live with, and dear to me my religion ; 

Still my heart is so sad, that I wish myself back in Old England. 
You will say it is wrong, but I cannot help it : I almost 
Wish myself back in Old England, I feel so lonely and wretched.” 
Thereupon answered the youth : — ** Indeed I do not condemn you ; 
Stouter hearts than a woman’s have quailed in this terrible winter. 
Yours is tender and trusting, and needs a stronger to lean on ; 

So I have come to you now, with an offer and proffer of marriage 
Made by a good man and true, Miles Standish the Captain of Plv 
mouth ! ” 

Thus he delivered his message, the dexterous writer^ of letters, — 
Did not embellish the theme, nor array it in beautiful phrases. 

But came straight to the point, and blurted it out like a schoolboy; 
Even the Captain himself could hardly have said it more bluntly. 
Mute with amazement and sorrow, Priscilla the Puritan maiden 
Looked into Alden’s face, her eyes dilated with wonder, 
t’eeling his words like a blow, that stunned her and rendered hei 
speechless ; 

Till at length she exclaimed, interrupting the ominous silence : 

“ If the great Captain of Plymouth is so very eager to wed me, 
Why does he not come himself, and take the trouble to woo me ? 

If I am not worth the wooing, I surely am not worth the winning ! ” 
Then John Alden began explaining and smoothing the matter, 
Making it worse as he went, by saying the Captain was busy, — 

Had no time for such things; — ^such things! the words grating 
harshly 

Fell on the ear of Priscilla ; and swift as a flash she made answer ; 

** Has he no time for such things, as you call it, before he is married, 
Would he be likely to find it, or make it, after the wedding? 

That is the way with you men ; you don’t understand us, you cannot. 
When yOu have made up youi* minds, after thinking of this one and 
that one, 

Choosing, selecting, rejecting, comparing one with another. 

Then you make known your desire, w ith abrupt and sudden avowal. 
And are offended and hurt, and indignant perhaps, that a woman 
Does not respond at once to a love that she never suspec ted, 

Does not attain at a bound the height to which you have been 
climbing. 

This is not right nor just : for surely a woman’s affftcfion 
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[s not a thing to be asked for, and had for only the asking. 

When one is truly in love, one not only says it, but shews it. 

Had he but waited awhile, had he only shewed that he loved me. 
Even this Captain of yours — ^who knows ? — at last might have won 
me. 

Old and rough as he is ; but now it never can happen.” 

Still John Alden went on, unheeding the words of Priscilla, 
Urging the suit of his friend, explaining, persuading, expanding; 
Spoke of his courage and skill, and of all his battles in Flanders, 
How with the people of God he had chosen to suffer afllictioii. 

How, in return for his zeal, they had made him Captain of Plymouth , 
He was a gentleman born, could trace his pedigree plainly 
Back to Hugh Standish of Duxbury Hall, in Lancashire, England, 
Who was the son of Ralph, and the gi-andson of Thurston de 
Standish ; 

Heir imto vast estates, of which he was basely defrauded. 

Still bore the family arms, and had for his crest a cock argent 
Combed and wattled gules, and all the rest of the blazon. 

He was a man of honour, of noble and generous nature ; 

Though he was rough, he was kindly ; she knew how during fcho 
winter 

He had attended the sick, with a hand as gentle as woman^s ; 
Somewhat hasty and hot, he could not deny it, and headstrong. 
Stern as a soldier might be, but hearty, and placable always, 

Not to be laughed at and scorned, because he was little of stature ; 
For he was groat of heart, magnanimous, courtly, courageous ; 

A.ny woman in Plymouth, nay, any woman in England, 

Might be happy and proud to be called the wife of Miles Standish ! 

But as be warmed and glowed, in his simple and eloquent Ian 
guage, 

Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise of his rival. 

Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes over-running with langhtcr-, 
Said, in a tremulous voice, ‘^Why don’t you speak for yourself, 
John ? ” 

IV. 

JOHN ALDEN. 

Into the open air John Alden, perplexed and bewildered. 

Rushed like a man insane, and wandered alone by the sea-side ; 
Paced up and down the sands, and bared his head to the cast-wind, 
Cooling his heated brow, and the fire and fever within him. 

Slowly as out of the heavens, with apocalyptical splendours. 

Sank the City of God, in the vision of John the Apostle, 

So, with its cloudy walls of chrysolite, jasper, and sapphire, 

Sank the broad red sun, and over its turrets uplifted 
Glimmered the golden reed of the angel who measured the city 
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** Welcome, 0 wind of the East ! ” he exclaimed in hi» wild exid 
tation, 

** Welcome, 0 wind of the East, from the caves of the misty 
Atlantic 1 

Blowing o*er fields of dulse, and measureless meadows of ssa-gi'asa. 
Blowing o*er rocky wastes, and the grottos and gardens of ocean ! 
liay thy cold, moist hand on my burning forehead, and wrap me 
Close in thy garments of mist, to allay the fever within me 1 " 

Like an ciwakened conscience, the sea was moaning and tossing, 
Beating remoi'seful and loud the mutable sands of the sea-shore. 
Fierce in liis soul was the struggle and tumult of passions coh- 
tending ; 

Love triumphant and crowned, and friendship wounded and bleeding, 
Passionate cries of desire, and importunate pleadings of duty ! 

“ Is it my faw-lt," he said, that the maiden has chosen between us ? 
Is it my fault that he failed, — my fault that I am the victor? ” 
TheTi witliia bitn there thundered a voice, like the voice of the 
Propliet ; 

“ Jt hath displeased the Lord ! "—and he tliought of David's trans- 
gression, 

Bathsheba’s beautiful face, and his friend in the front of the 
battle ! 

Shame and confusion of guilt, and abasement and self-condemnation, 
Overwhelmed him at once; and he cried in the deepest contrition ; 
“ It hath displeased the Lord 1 It is the temptation of Satan ! ” 

Then, uplifting his head, he looked at the sea, and beheld there 
Dimly the shadowy form of the May Flower riding at anchor, 
Rocked on the rising tide, and ready to sail on the morrow ; 

Heard the voices of men through the mist, the rattle of cordage 
Thrown on the deck, the shouts of tlie mate, and the sailors’ ‘'Ay. 
ay, Sir 1 " 

Clear and distinct, but not loud, in the dripping air of the twilight 
Still for a moment he stood, and listened, and stared at the vessel, 
Then went hurriedly on, as one who, seeing a phaiitoiri, 

Stops, then quickens his pace, and follows the beckoning shadow. 
"Yes, it is plain to me now,” he murmured; "the hand of tlw 
Lord is 

Leading me out of the land of darkness, the bondage of eiTor, 
Through the sea, that shall lift the walls of its waters around me, 
Hiding me, cutting mo off, from the cruel thoughts that pursue mo 
Back will 1 go o’er the ocean, this dreary land will abandon, 

Her whom I may not love, and him whom my heart has offended. 
Bettor to be in my grave in the green old churchyard in England. 
Close by my mother’s side, and among the dust of my kindred ; 
Better he dead and forgotten, than living in shame and dishonour I 
Sacred and safe and unseen, in the dark of the narrow chamber 
With me my secret shall lie, like a buried jewel that glimmers 
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Bright on tho hand that is dust, in the chambers of silence and dark- 
ness, — 

Yes, as the marriage ring of the great espousal hereafter ! ” 

Thus as he spake, he turned, in the strength of his strong 
resolution, 

Leaving behind him the shore, and hurried ahmg in the twilight, 
Through the congenial gloom of the forest silent and sombre, 

Till he beheld the lights in the seven houses uf Plymouth, 

Shining like seven stars in the dusk and mist of the evening. 

Soon he entered his door, and found the redoubtable Captain 
Sitting alone, and absorbed in the martial pages of (ya)sai', 

Fighting some great campaign in ITainault or Brabant or Flanders. 

“ Long have you been on your errand,” he said with a cheery 
demeanour, 

Even as one who is waiting an answer, and fears not the issue. 

“ Not far off is tlie liouse, although Ukj woods are between us ; 

But you have lingered so long, that while you were going and coming 
I have fought ten battles and sacked and domolislied a city, 

Como, sit down, and in order relate to me all that has hiippened.’’ 

Then John Alden spalco, md rektod the wondrous adventure, 
From beginning to end, minutely, just as it lia])pened; 
iiow he had seen Priscilla, and how he had sped in his coui'tship, 
Only smoothing a little, and softening down lie3r refusal. 

But when he came at length to the words Priscilla had s]K)keii, 
Words so tender and cruel: ‘^Why don’t you speak for yourself, 
John ?” 

Up leaped the Captain of Plymouth, and stamped on the floor, till 
his armemr 

Clanged on the wall, where it hung, with a sound of sinister omen. 
All' his pent-up wrath burst forth in a sudden exidosion. 

Even as a hand-grenade, that scatters destruction around it. 

Wildly he shouted, and loud : John Alden I you have betrayed mo I 
Me, Miles Standish, your friend! have supplanted, deLmided, 
betrayed me I 

One of my ancestors ran his sword through the heart of Wat 'l^yler; 
Who shall prevent me from running my own through the heart of a 
traitor ? 

Yours is the greater treason, for yours is a treason to friendship ! 
You, who lived under my roof, whom I cherished and loved as a 
brother; 

You, who have fed at my board, and drunk at my cup, to whose 
keeping 

I have entrusted my honour, my thoughts the most sacred and 
secret, — 

Youioo, Bi*utus! ah woe to tho name of friendship hereafter! 
Brutus was Cicsar’s friend, and you were mine, but henceforward 
Let there be nothing between na wave war, nod i?nplaoable Irttrwdl” 
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So si>ake the Captain of Plymouth, and strodo about in th« 
chamber, 

Chafing and choking with rage ; like cords were the veins on his 
temples. 

But imthe midst of his anger a man appeared at the doorway, 
Bringing in uttermost haste a message of urgent importance, 
Eumours of danger and war and hostile incursions of Indians ! 
Straightway the Captain paused, and, without further question oi 
parley. 

Took from the nail on the wall his sword with its scabbard of iron, 
Buckled the belt round his waist, and, frowning fiercely, departed. 
Alden was left alone. He heard the cknk of the scabbard 
Growing fainter and fainter, and dying away in the distance. 

Then he arose from his seat, and looked forth into the darkness. 
Felt tne cool air blow on his cheek, that was hot with the insult, 
Lifted his eyes to the heavens, and, folding his liands as in childhood 
Brayed in the silence of night to the Father who seetli in secret. 

Meanwhile the choleiic Captain strode wrathful away to thf^ 
council, c 

Found it already assembled, impatiently waiting his coming; 

Men in the middle of life, austere and grave in deportment, 

Only one of them old, the hill that was nearest to heaven, 

Covered with snow, but erect, the excellent Elder of Plymouth. 

God had sifted three kingdoms to find the wheat for this planting, 
Then had sifted the wheat, as the living seed of a nation ; 

So say the chronicles old, and such is the faith of the people ! 

Near them was standing an Indian, in attitude stem and defiant, 
Naked down to the waist, and grim and ferocious in aspect; 

While on the table before them was lying unopened a Bi ble, 
Ponderous, bound in leather, brass-studded, printed in Holland, 
And beside it outstretched the skin of a rattlesnake glittered. 
Filled, like a quiver, with arrows; a signal and challenge of warfare, 
Brought by the Indian, and speaking with arrowy tongues of dc 
fiance. 

This Miles Standish beheld, as he entered, and hoard them debating 
What were an answer befitting the hostile message and menace, 
Talking of this and of that, contriving, suggesting, objecting; 

One voice only for peace, and that the voice of the Elder, 

Judging it wise and well that some at least were convei ted, 

Rather than any were slain, for this w'as but Christian behaviour ! 
Then outspake Miles Standish, the stalwart Captain of Plymouth, 
Muttering deep in his throat, for his voice was husky with anger, 

** What ! do you mean to make war with milk and the water of roses t 
Is it to shoot red squirrels you have your howitzer planted 
There on the roof of the church, or is it to shoot red devils ? 

Truly the only tongue that is understood by a savage 
Must be the tongue of fire that speaks from tlie month of thp 
cen^ton f ** 
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Thereupon answered and said the excellent Elder of Plymouth, 
Somewhat amazed and alarmed at this irreverent language ; 

** Not so thought Saint Paul, nor yet the other Apostles; 

Not from the cannon’s mouth were the tongues of fire they sijuko 
with!” 

But unheeded fell this mild rebuke on the Captain, 

Who had advanced to the table, and thus continued discoursing : 

Leave this matter to me, for to me by right it pertaineth. 

War is a terrible trade; but in the cause that is rightec^us. 

Sweet is the smell of powder ; and thus 1 answer the challenge ! ’’ 

Then from the rattlesnake’s skin, with a sudden, contemptuoui 
gesture, 

Jerking the Indian arrows, he filled it with powder and bullets 
Foil to the very jaws, and handed it back to the savage. 

Saying, in thundering tones : ere, take it ! this is your answer I” 

Silently out of the room then glided the glistening savage. 

Bearing the serpent’s skin, and seeming himself like a serpent. 
Winding his sinuous way in the dark to the deptlia of the forest. 

« 

V. 

THE SAILIWa OF THE MAT FLOWER. 

fuST in the gray of the dawn, as the mists uprose from the moa 
dows, 

There was a stir and a sound in the slumbering village of Plymouth; 
Clanging and clicking of arms, and the order imperative, Foiward I ” 
Given in tone suppressed, a tramp of feet, and tlien silence. 

Figures ten, in the mist, marched slowly out of the village. 

Standish the stalwart it was, with eight of his valorous army. 

Led by their Indian guide, by Hoboiiiok, fiieiid of the white men, 
Northward marching to quell the sudden revolt of the savage. 
Giants they seemed in the mist, or the mighty men of King David; 
Giants in heart they were, who believed in God and the Bible, — 
Ay, who believed in the smiting of Midianites and Philistines. 

Over them gleamed far off the crimson banners of morning ; 

Under them loud on the sands, the serried billows, advancing, 

Fired along the line, and in regular order retreated. 

Many a mile had they marched, when at longtli the village of 
Plymouth 

Woke from its sleep, and arose, intent on its manifold labours. 
Sweet was the air and soft ; and slowly the smoke from the chim- 
neys 

Eose over roofs of thatch, and pointed steadily eastward ; 

Men came forth from the doors, and paused and talked of the wea- 
ther, 

Said that the wind had chansred, and was blowincr faJr for the Mot 
Flower ; 
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Talked of their Captain*a departure, and all the dangers tMt mp 
naced, 

He being gone, the town, and what should be done in bis absence 
Merrily sang the birds, and the tender voices of women 
Consecrated with hymns the common cares of the household. 

Out of the sea rose the sun, and the billows rejoiced at his coming; 
Beautiful were his feet on the purple tops of the mountains ; 
Beautiful on the sails of the May Mower riding at anchor. 

Battered and blackened and worn by all the storms of the winter. 
Loosely against her masts was hanging and flapping her canvas, 
Rent by so many galea, and patched by the hands of the sailors. 
Suddenly from her side, as the sun rose over the ocean, 

Darted a puff of smoke, and floated seaward ; anon rang 
Loud over lield and forest the cannon’s roar, and the echoes 
Heard and repeated the sound, the signal-gun of departure ! 

Ahl but with louder echoes replied the hearts of the people! 
Meekly, in voices subdued, the chapter was read from the Bible, 
Meekly the prayer was begun, but ended in fervent entreaty ! 

Then from their bouses in haste came forth the Pilgrims of Ply 
mouth, ^ 

Men and women and children, aU hurrying down to the sea-shore, 
Eager, with tearful eyes, to say farewell to the May Flower, 
Homeward bound o'er the sea, and leaving thorn here in the desert 

Foremost among them 'was A Idem All night he had lain without 
slumbei’, 

Turning and tossing about in the hoai and unrest of his fever. 

He had beheld Miles Standish, who came back late from the council, 
Stalking into the room, and heard him mutter and murmur, 
Sometimes it seemed a prayer, and sometimes it sounded like 
swearing. 

Once he had come to the bed, and stood there a moment in silence, 
I’Jien he had turned away, and said : 1 will not awake him ; 

Jict him sleep on, it is best; for what is the use of more talking!" 
Then ho extinguished the light, and threw himself down on his 
pallet. 

Dressed as he was, and ready to stai-t at the break of the morning, — 
Covered himself with the cloak he had worn in his campaigns in 
Flanders, — 

Slept as a soldier sleeps in his bivouac, ready for action. 

But with the dawn he arose ; in tlie twilight Alden beheld him 
I’ut on his corslet of steel, and all the rest of liis armour, 

Buckle about his waist his trusty blade of Damascus, 

Take from the coj’ner his musket, and so stride out of the chandler. 
Often the heart of the youth had burned and yearned to embrace 
him, 

Often his lips had essayed to speak, imploring for pardon ; 

411 the old friendship came back, with its tender and grateful 
omotiou^ : 
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But his pride overmastered the nobler nature within him,— 

Pride, and the sense of his wrong, and the burning fire of the insult. 
So he beheld his friend departing in anger, but spake not, 

Saw him go forth to danger, perhaps to death, and he spake not! 
Then he arose from his bed, and heard what the people were sayitg, 
Joined in the talk at the door, with Stephen and Richard and Gilbert, 
Joined in the morning prayer, and in the reading of Scripture, 

And, with the others, in haste went hurrying down to the sea-shore, 
Down to the Plymouth Rock, that had been to their feet as a door- 
step 

Into a world unknown,- - the comer-fitoue of a nation ! 

There with his boat was the Master, already a little impatient 
Lest ho should lose the tide, or the wind might shift to the eastward, 
Square-built, hearty, and strong, with an odour of ocean about him, 
Speaking with this one and that, and cramming letters and parcels 
Into his pockets capacious, and messages mingled together 
Into his narrow brain, till at last he was wholly bewildered. 

Nearer the boat stood Alden with one foot placed on the gunwale, 
One. still firja on the rock, and talking at times with the sailors. 
Seated erect on the thwaria, all ready and eager for starting 
He too was eager to go, and thus put an end to his anguish, 
Thinking to fly from despair, that swifter than keel is or canvas, 
Thinking to drown in the sea the gliost that would rise and pursiji 
him. 

But as he giized on the crowd, he beheld the form of Priscilla 
Standing dejected among them, unconscious of all that was passing 
Fixed were her eyes upon his, as if she divined his intention, 

Fixed with a look so sad, so reproachful, imploring, and patient, 
That with a audden revulsion his heart recoiled from its purpose. 

As from the verge of a crag, wliere one step more is destruction. 
Strange is the heart of man, with it4j quick, mvstcrious instincts! 
Strange is the life of man, and I'abd or fated aj-e moments. 
Whereupon tuni, as on hinges, the gates of the wall ad;unantinc ! 

** Here I remain ! ” he exclaimed, as he looked at the heavens abovw 
him. 

Thanking the Lord whose breath Lad scattered the mist and the 
maclness, 

Wherein, blind and lost, to death he was staggering headlong. 

** Yonder snow-white cloud, that doats in the ether above me, 
Seems like a hand that is pointing and beckoning over the ocean. 
There is another hand, that is not so spectaal and ghost-like, 
Holding me, drawing me back, and clasping mine for protection. 
Float, 0 hand of cloud, and vanish away in the ether j 
Roll thyself up Uke a fist, to threaten and daunt me ; I heed not 
Kitiicr your warning or menace, or any omen of evil! 

There is no land so sacred, no air so pure and so wholesome, 

Aia id the air she breathes, and the soil tliat is pressed by her foot- 
QtepQ. 

£ a 
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Here tor her salce will I stay, and like an invisible presence 
Hover around her for ever, protecting, supporting her weaknes»e ; 
Yes I as my foot was the finst that stepp^ on this rock at the land- 
ing, 

So, with the blessing of God, shall it be the last at the leaving 1 ” 

Meanwhile the Master alert, but with dignified air and important, 
Scanning with watchful eye the tide and the wind and the weather. 
Walked about on the sands; and the people crowded around him 
Saying a few last words, and enforcing his careful remembrance. 
Then, taking each by the hand, as if he were grasping a tiller. 

Into the boat he sprang, and in haste shoved off to Ids vessel, 

Glad in his heart to get rid of all this worry and flurry. 

Glad to be gone from a land of sand and sickness and sorrow, 

Short, allowance of victual, and plenty of nothing but Gospel ! 

Lost in the sound of the oars was the last farewell of the Pilgrims 
0 strong hearts and true ! not one went back in the May Flower ! 
No, not one looked back, who had set his hand to this ploughing ! 

Soon were heard on board the shouts and songs of i^e sailors 
Heaving the windlass round, and hoisting the ponderous anchor. 
Then the yards were braced, and all sails set to the west-wind, 
Blowing steady and strong; and the May Flower sailed from tin 
harbour, 

flounded the point of the Giinict, and leaving fjir to the south ward 
Island and capo of sand, and the Field of the First Encounter, 

Took the wind on her quarter, and stood for the open Atlantic, 
Borne on the send of the sea, and the swelling hearts of the Pilgr inn 

Long in silence they watched the roc’cding sad of the vessel, 

Much endeared to thcin all, as something living and human ; 

Then, as if filled with the spirit^ and wrapt in a vision prophetic, 
Baring his hoary head, the excellent Elder of Plymouth 
Said, “Let us pray I” and they prayed, and thanked the Lord anri 
took courage. 

Mournfully sobbed tlie waves at the base of the rock, and abov'" 
them 

Bowed and whispered the wheat on the hiU of death, and their 
kindred 

Seemed to aw'ake in their graves, and to join in the prayer thnt 
they uttered. 

Sun-illumined and white, on the eastern verge of the ocean 
Gleamed the departing sail, like a marble slab in a gi’aveyard ; 
Buried beneath it lay for ever all hope of escaping. 

Lo ! as they tui-nod to depart, they saw the form of an Indian, 
Watching tliem from the hill ; but while they spake with each other, 
Pointing with outstretched hands, and saying, “Look!” he had 
vanished. 

So they rerurn^d to their homes ; but Aldon lingered a Kttle 
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Iff using alone on the shore and watching the wash of the billows 
Round the base of the rock, and the sparkle and flash of the sunshine 
Like the spirit of God, moving visibly over the waters. 


Thus for a while he stood, and mused by the shore of the ocean, 
Thinking of many things, and most of all of Piiscilla ; 

And as if thought had the power to draw to itself, like the loadstone, 
Whatsoever it touches, by subtile laws of its nature, 

Lo ! as ho turned to depai-t, Priscilla was standing beside him. 

Are you so much offended, you will not speak to me?'* said she. 
Am I so much to blame, that yesterday, when you were pleading 
\A'armly the cause of another, my heart, impulsive and wayward. 
Pleaded your own, and spake out, forgetbil perhaps of decorum ? 
Certainly you can forgive me for speaking so frankly, for saying 
What I ought not to have said, yet now 1 can never unsay it ; 

Per there are moments in life, when the lieart is so full of emotion, 
I'hat if by cifknce it be shaken, or into its depths like a pebble 
Drops some careless word, it overflows, and its seci’et, 

Spilt on the ground like water, can never be gathered together. 
Ve'sterday I was shocked, when I heard you speak of Miles Staiiclish, 
r raising his virtues, transforming his veiy defects into virtues, 
Praisiug his courage and strength, and even his fighting in Flanders. 
As if by lighting alone you could win the heart of a woman. 

Quite oVerlooking yourself and tlie rest, in exiting your hero. 
Therefore I spake as I did, by an irresistible impidso, 

You will forgive me, I hope, for the sake of the friendship between 
us, 

Which is too true and too sacred to be' ao easily broken I ” 
Thereui>on answereAl John Alden, the scholar, the friend of Miles 
Standi sh : 

I was not angry with you, with myself alone I was angry, 

Seeing how badly 1 managed the matter I had in my keeping.” 

No ! ” interrupted the maiden, with answer prompt and decisive ; 
No ; you were angry with me, for speaking so frankly and freely. 
It was wr(mg, I acknowledge ; for it is the fate of a woman 
Long to be patient and silent, to wait like a ghost that is speechle.a>, 
Till some questioning voice dissolves the spell of its silence. 

Hence is the inner life of so many suffering w’omen 
Sunless and silent and deep, like subterranean rivers 
Running through caverns of darkness, unheard, unseen, and \iii 
fruitful. 

Chafing their channels of stone, with endless and profitless murmure.** 
Thereupon answered John A^en, the young man, the lover of 
won<tm . 

“ Heaven forbid it, PriadJla ; and truly they seem to me alwayc 
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More like ibe beautiful rivers that watered the garden of Eden, 
More like the river Euphrates, through deserts of Havilah flowing, 
Filling the land with delight, and memories sweet of the garden ! ” 

" Ah, by these words, I can see,” again interrupted the maiden, 
Hpw very little you prize me, or care for what I am saying. 

When from the depths of my heart, in pain and with secret raie 
giving, 

Frankly I apeak to you, asking for sympatliy only and kindness, 
Straightway you take np my words, that are plain and direct and in 
earnest, 

Turn them away from their meaning, and answer with flattering 
phrases. 

This is not right, is not just, is not true to the best that is in you ; 
For I know and esteem you, and feel that your nature is noble, 
Lifting mine up to a higher, a more ethereal level 
Therefore I value your friendship, and feel it perhaps the more 
keenly 

If you say aught that implies I am only as one among many, 

If you make use of those common and complimentary phrases 
Moat men think so fine, in dealing and speaking with ^omeii, 

But which women reject as insipid, if not as insulting." 

Mute and amazed was Alden ; and listened and looked at Priscilla, 
Thinking he never had seen her more fair, more divine in her beauty. 
He who but yesterday pleaded so glibly the cause of another, 

Stood there embarrassed and silent, and seeking in vain for an 
answer. 

So the maiden went on, and little divined or imagined 
What was at work in his heart, that made him so awkward and 
speechless. 

“ Lot us, then, be what we are, and speak what we think, and in all 
things 

Keep ourselves loyal to truth, said the sacred professions of friend- 
ship. 

It is no secret I tell you, nor am I ashamed to declare it : 

I have liked to be with yon, to see you, to speak with you always. 
So I was hurt at your words, and a little affronted to hear you 
Urge me to marry your friend, though ho were the Captain Miles 
Standish. 

For I must tell you the truth : much more to me is your friendship 
Than all the love he could give^ were he twice the hero you think 
him.” 

Then she extended her hand, and Alden, who eagerly grasped it, 
Felt all the wounds in his heart, that were aching and bleeding «o 
sorely. 

Healed by the touch of that hand, and he said, with a voice full of 
feeling ; 

^ Yes, wo must ever be friends ; and of all who offer you friendship 
fiot me he ever tiie first, tbo truest, the nearest and dearest 1” 
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Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail of the May Flower 
Distant, hut still in sight, and sinking below the horizon, 
Homeward together they walked, with a strange, indefinite feeling. 
That all the rest had departed and left them alone in the desert. 
But, as they went through the fields in the blessing and smile of the 
sunshine, 

Lighter grew their hearts, and Priscilla said very archly : 

“ Now that our terrible Captain has gone in pursuit of the Indians, 
Where he is happier far than he would be comni.indiiig a liousohohl, 
Y ou may speak boldly, and teU* me of all that happened between 
you, 

When you returned last night, and said how ungrateful you found 
me.” 

Tliereupon answered John Aldon, and told her the whole of the 
story,-— 

Told her his own despair, and the direful wrath of Miles Standish. 
Whereat the maiden smiled, and said between laughing and earnest, 
He is a little chimney, and heated hot in a moment ! ” 

Cut as he gently rebuked her, and told her how much he had sut 
fered,-^ 

How he had even determined to sail that day in the May Flower, 
And had remaiuod for her sake, on hearing the dangers that threat 
eiied, — 

A. 11 her manner was changed, and she said with a faltering accent, 
Truly I thank you for this : how good you have been to me always 1 ' 

Thus, as a pilgrim devout, who toward Jerusalem journeys. 
Taking three stops in advance, and one reluctantly backward, 

Mrged by importunate zeal, and withheld by pangs of contrition; 
Slowly but steadily onward, receding yet ever advancing, 

Journeyed this Puritan youth to the Holy l^iand of his longings, 
Urged by the fervour of love, and withheld by remorseful misgivings. 

vn. 

THE MARCH OF MILES 8TANDISU. 

iiKANWHiLE the stalwart Miles SUmdish was marching steadily 
northward. 

Winding through forest and swamp, and along the trend of the sea^ 
shoi’e, 

All day long, with liardly a halt, the fire of his anger 
Burning and crackling within, and the sulphurous odour of powder 
KSeeming more sweet to his nostrils than all the scents of the forest 
Silent and moody he went, and much he revolved bis discomfort; 
He who was used to success, and to easy victories always. 

Thus to be flouted, rejected, and laughed to scorn by a maiden, 
Thus to be mocked and betrayed by the friend whom most be had 
trusted ! 

Ah 1 't was to« much to be borne, and he fretted and chafed in his 
armour ) 
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I alone am to bl&me/' he muttered, for mine was the folly. 
What has a rough old soldier, grovm grim and gray in the harnesci, 
Used to the camp and its ways, to do with the wooing of maidens * 
*T was but a dream,— let it pass, — let it vanish like so many othtjrsi 
What I thought was a flower, is only a weed, and is worthless •, 

Out of my heart will I jAuck it, and throw it away, and henceforward 
Be hut a fighter of battles, a lover and wooer of dangers! ” 

Thus he revolved in his mind his sorry defeat and discomfort. 

While he was marching by day or lying at night in the forest, 
Looking up at the trees, and the constellations beyond them. 

After a three days* march he came to an Indian encampment 
Pitched on the edge of a meadow, between the sea and the forest ; 
Women at work by the tents, and the warriors, horrid with 
war-paint, 

Seated about a fire, and smoking and talking together ; 

Who, when they saw from afar the sudden approach of the white men, 
Saw the flash of the sun on breastplate and sabiu and musket, 
Straightway leaped to tbeir feet, and two, from among them 
^vancing, <■- 

Came to parley with Standish, and ofiPer him furs as a present ; 
Friendship was in their looks, but in their hearts there was hatred. 
Braves of the tribe were these, and brothers gigantic in stature. 
Huge as Goliath of Gath, or the terrible Og, king of Baslian; 

One was Pecksuot named, and the other was called Wattawamat. 
Round their necks were suspended their knives in scabbards ol 
wampum, 

Two-edged, trenchant kniv^, with points as sliarj> as a ncetlle. 
Other arms had they none, for they were cunning and crafty. 
“Welcome, English!” they said, — these words they had icarneil 
from the traders 

Touching at times on the coast, to barter and chaffer for peltries. 
Then in their native tongue they began to parley with Standish, 
'^I’hrough liis guide and interpreter, Hobomok, friend of the white man, 
Bogging for blankets and knives, but mostly for muskets and powdo]', 
Kept by the white man, they said, concealed, with the plague, in his 
cellars, 

Keady to be let loose, and destroy his brother the red man ! 

But when Standish refused, and said he would give thorn the Bible, 
Suddenly changing their tone, they began to boast and to bluaier. 
Then Wattawamat advanced with a stride in front of the other. 
And, with a lofty demeanour, thus vauntingly spake to the Captain 
“ Now Wattawamat can see, by tlie fiery eyes of the Cajffain, 

Angry is he in his heart; but the heart of the brave Wattawamat 
Is not afraid at the sight. He was not born of a woman, 

But on a mountain, at night, from an oak-tiee^ riven by lightning, 
PtTth he sprang at a bound, with all his weapons about him, 
Shouting, * Who is tJiere here to fight with the brave Wattawa- 
mat?"* 
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Tben he unsheathed his lmife, and, whetting the blade on his lelt 
hand, 

Held it aloft and displayed a woman’s face on the handle, 

Saying, with bitter expression and look of sinister meaning ; 

** I have another at home, with the face of a man on tlie handle ; 

By and by they shall marry; and there will be plenty of children!** 

Then stood Pecksuot forth, self-vaunting, insulting Miles Standish ; 
While with his fingers he patted tlie knife that hung at his bosom. 
Drawing it half from its sheath, and plunging it back, as he mut' 
tered, 

“ By and by it shall see ; it shall eat ; ah, ha ! but shall speak not I 
This is the mighty Captain the white men have sent to destroy ua 1 
He is a little man ; let him go and work with the women ! ” 

Meanwhile Standish had noted the faces and figures of Indians 
Peeping and creeping about from bush to tree in the forest, 
I'eigning to look for game, with arrows set on their bow-strings, 
Drawing about him still closer and closer the net of their auibush. 
But undaunted he stood, and dissembled and treated them smoothly; 
So the old^flaronicles say, that were writ in the days of the fathers. 
But when ho heard their defiance, the boast, the tamit, and tho in 
suit. 

All the hot blood of his race, of Sir Hugh and of Thurston de 
Standish, 

Boiled and beat in his heart, and swelled in the veins of his temnlos 
Headlong he leaped on the boaster, and, snatching his knife its 
scabbard, 

Plunged it into his heart, and, reeling backward, the savage 
Fell with his face to the sky, and a fiendlike fierceness upon it. 
Straight there arose from the forest the awfid sound of tho w ii- 
whoop, 

And, like a flurry of snow on the whistling wind of December, 
Swift and sudden and keen came a lliglit of featheiy arrows. 

Then came a cloud of smoke, and out of the cloud came the ligliir 
ning, 

Out of the lightning thunder; and death unseen ran before it. 
Frightened the savages fled for shelter in swamp and in thicket, 
Hotly pursued and beset; but their sachem, the bi are Wnttawama 
Fled not ; he was dead. Unswerving and swift had a bullet 
Passed through his brain, and ho fell with both hands clutching thf 
greensward. 

Seeming in death to hold back from his foe the land of his fathei's. 

There on the flowers of the meadow the warriors lay, and above 
them. 

Silent, with folded arms, stood Hobomok, friend of the white man. 
Smiling at length he exclaimed to the stalwart Captain of Plymouth : 
“ Pecksuot bragged very loud, of his courage, his strength, and hiir 
stature, — 
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Hooked the great Captain, and called him a little man ; but I eoe 
now 

Big enough have you been to lay him Bpeechless before you I* 

Thus the first battle was fought and won by the stalwart Molot, 
Standisli. 

When the tidings thereof were brought to the village of Plymouth, 
And as a trophy of war the head of the brave Wattixwamat 
Scowled from the roof of the fort, which at once was a church and 
a fortress, 

All who beheld it rejoiced, and praised the Lord, and took courage. 
Only Priscilla averted her face from this spectre of terror, 

Thanking God in her heart that she had not married Miles Standish ; 
Shrinking, fearing almost, lest, coming home from his battles, 

He should lay claim to her hand, as the prize and reward of hia 
valour. 

VIII. 

THE SPINNING-WHEEL. 

Month after month passed away, and in Autunm the ships of the 
merchants ^ 

Came with kindred and friends, with cattle and com for the Pilgrims. 
AU in the village was peace, the men were intent on their labours. 
Busy with hewing and building, with garden-plot and with mere 
stead, 

Busy with breaking the glebe, and mowing the grass in the meadows, 
Searching the sea for its fish, and hunting the deer in the forest. 
All in the village was peace ; but at times the rumour of warfare 
Filled the air with alarm, and the apprehension of danger. 

Bravely the stalwart Miles Standish was scouring the land with hii- 
forces. 

Waxing valiant in fight and defeating the alien armies, 

Till his name had become a sound of fear to the nations. 

Anger was still in his heart, but at times the remorse and contrition 
Which in all noble natures succeed the passionate outbreak, 

Came like a rising tide, that encounters the rush of a river, 

Staying its current awliile, but making it bitter and brackish. 

Meanwhile Alden at home had built him a new habitation. 

Solid, substantial, of timber rough-hewn from the firs of the forest. 
Wooden-barred xvas the door, and the roof was covered with rushes: 
Latticed the windows were, and the window-panes wore of paper, 
Oiled to admit the light, while wind and rain were exchidoi 
There too he dug a well, and around it planted an orchard. 

Still may be seen to this day some trace of the well and the orchard. 
Close to the house was the stall, where, safe and secure from 
annoyance, 

Baghorn, the snow-white steer, that had fallen to Alden *s allotment 
In the division of cattle, might ruminate in the night-time 
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Over Uie pastures he cropped, made fragrant by sweet penDyroyal 
Oft when his labour was finished, with eager feet would the dreamoi 
Follow the pathway thao ran through the woods to the house ol 
Priscilla, 

Led by illusions romantic and subtile deceptions of fancy. 

Pleasure disguised as duty, and love in the semblance of friendship 
Ever of her he thought, when he fashioned the walla of his dwelling; 
Ever of her he thought, when he delved in the soil of his garden ; 
Ever of her he thought, when he read in his Bible on Sunday 
Praise of the virtuous woman, as she is described in the Proverbs, — 
How the heart of her husband doth safely trust in her always, 

How all the days of her life she will do him good, and not evil. 

How she secketli the wool and the flax and worketh with gladness, 
How she layeth her hand to the si^indle and holdeth the distafiP, 
How she is not afraid of the snow for herself or her household. 
Knowing her household are clothed with the scarlet cloth of her 
weaving 1 

So as she sat at her wheel one afternoon in the Autumn, 

Alden, whe^pposite sat, and was watching her dexterous fingers, 

As if the thread she was spinning were that of his life and his fortune, 
After a pause in their talk, thus spake to the sound of the spindle. 

** Truly, Priscilla,” he said, " when I see you spinning and spinning, 
Never idle a moment, hut thrifty and thoughtful of others. 
Suddenly you are transformed, are visibly changed in a moment; 
You are no longer Priscilla, but Bertha the Beautiful Spinner.” 

Here the light foot on the treadle grew swifter and swifter; the 
spintUe 

Uttered an angry snarl, and the thread sna])pcd short in her lingers; 
While the impetuous speaker, not heeding the mischief, continued : 
** You are the beautiful Bertlia, the spiimer, the queen of Helvetia; 
She whose story I read at a stall in the streets of Soutljampton, 
Who, as she rode on her palfrey, o’er valley and meadow and moun 
tain. 

Ever was spinning her thread from a distaff fixed to her saddle. 

Slie was so thrifty and good, that her name passed into a proverb. 
So shall it be with your own, when the spinning-wheel shall no longoi 
Hum in the house of the farmer, and fill its chambers with music. 
Then shall the mothers, reproving, relate how it was in tlieii 
childhood. 

Praising the good old times, and the days of Priscilla the spinner ! ” 
Straight uprose from her wheel the beautiful Puritan maiden, 
?leased with the praise of her thrift from him whoso praise was tl^ 
sweetest. 

Drew from the reel on the table a snowy skein of her spinning, 
Thus making answer, meanwhile, to the flattering phra.ses of Aldcn , 
“ Come, you must not be idle ; if I am a pattern for housewives, 
Shew yourself equally worthy of being the model of husbands. 

Hold this skein on your hands, while T wind it, ready for knitting v 
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Then who knows but hereafter, when faeliions have changed and the 
manners, 

Fathers may talk to their sons of the good old times of John Alden ! ” 
Thus, with a jest and a laugh, the skein on his hands she adjusted, 
He sitting awkwardly there, with his arms extended before him, 
She standing gracofid, erect, and winding the thread from his fingers, 
Sometimes chiding a little his clumsy manner of holding, 

Sometimes touching his hands, as she disentangled expertly 
Twist or knot in the yam, unawares — for how could she help it ?— • 
Sending electrical thrills through every nerve in his body. 

Lo I in the midst of this scene, a breathless messenger entered. 
Bringing in hurry and heat the terrible news from the village. 

Yes; Miles Standiah was dead f — an Indian had brought them the 
tidings,— 

Slain by a poisoped aiTow, shot down in the front of the battle, 

Into an ambusb beguiled, cut oif with the whole of his forces ; 

All the town would be burned, and all the jieople be murdered ! 
Such were the tidings of evil that burst on tbo li<\'irt8 of the hearers 
Silmt and statue-like stood Priscilla, her fiico looking backward 
Still at the face of tb:‘ speaker, her arms uplifted in liofror; 

But John Alden, upstarting, as if the barb of the arj’ow 
Piercing the beai-t of his friend had struck his own, and had 
sundered 

Once and for ever the bonds that held him bound as a captive, 

Wild with excess of sensation, the aw^ful delight of his freedom, 
Mingled with pain and regret, unconscious of what he was doing, 
Clasji^ed, almost with a groan, the motionless form of Priscilla, 
Pressing her close to liis heart, as for ever his own, and exclaiming . 
“ Those whom the Lord hath united, let no man put them asunder 1 

Even as rivulets twain, from distant and separate sources. 

Seeing each other afar, as they le^lp from the rocks, and pursuing 
Each one its devious path, but drawing nearer and nearer. 

Rush together at last, at their tiysting-place in the forest; 

So these lives that had run thus far in separate cliannels. 

Coming in sight of each other, then swerving and flowing asunder 
Parted by barriers strong, but drawing nearer and nearer, 

Rushed together at last, and one was lost in the other. 

IX. 

THE WEDDING-DAY. 

FoiiTii fiom the curtain of clouds, from the tent of i:)urple aiid 
scarlet, 

Issued tlie snn, the great High-Priest, in Jiis garments resplendent, 
Holiness unto the Lord, in letters of light, on his forehead, 

Round the hem of his robe the golden bells and pomegranates. , 
Blessing the world he came, and the bars of vapour beneath him 
Gleamed like a grate of brass, and the sea at his feet was a la vet ’ 
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This was the wedding mom of Priscilla the Puritan maiden. 
Friends were assembled together ; the Elder and Magistrate also 
Graced the scene with their presence, and stood like the Law aiid 
the Gospel, 

One with the sanction of earth and one with the blessing of heaven. 
Simple and brief was the wcddirig, as that of Ruth and of Boaz. 
Softly the youth and the maiden i-epeated the words of bettothal. 
Taking each other for husband and wife in the Magistrate's presencej 
After the Puritan way, and the laudable custom of Holland. 
Fervently then, and devoutly, the excellent Elder of l*lyniouth 
Prayed for the hearth and the home, that were founded that day in 
alfection. 

Speaking of life and of death, and imploring divine benedictions. 

Lo I when the service was ended, a foiin appeared on the threshold, 
Clad in armour of steel, a sombre and sorrowful figure ! 

Why does the bridegi’oom start and stare at the strange apparition 1 
Why does the bride turn pale, and hide her face on his shoulder '( 

Is it a phantom of air, — a bodiless, spectral illusion? 

Is it a gho# from the grave, that has come to foibid the betroth/ii ? 
Long had it stood there unseen, a guest uninvited, unwelcomed; 
Over its clouded eyes there bad p-r ^^-'d at times an expression 
Softening the gloom and revi'aliiig i):*' warm heart hidden beneath 
them, 

As when across the sky the driving rack of the rain-cloud 
Grows for a moment thin, and betrays the sun by its brightness. 
Once it had lifted its hand, and moved its lips, but was silent, 

As if an iron will had mastered the fleeting intention. 

But when were ended the troth and the prayer and the iasr 
benediction, 

Into the room it strode, and the j)Cople beheld with ania/ement 
Bodily there inliis armour Miles Stamlish, the Captain of Plymouth^ 
Grasping the bridegroem’s hand, he said with emotion, “ Forgive me ! 
I have been angry and liurt, — too long have 1 cherish(3d the feeling; 
T have been cruel and hard, but now, thank God! it is ended. 

Mine is the same hot blood that leaped in the veins of Hugh Standish, 
Sensitive, swift to resent, hut as swift in atoning for error. 

Never so much as now was Miles Standish tlie friend of J ohn Alden.” 
Thereupon answered the bridegTOom : Let all be forgotten between 
us, — 

All save the dear, old friendship, and that shall grow older and dearer !" 
Then the Captain advanced, and, bowing, saluted i’riscilla, 

Gravely, and after the manner of old-fasliioned gentry in England, 
Something of camp and of court, of town and of couutiy, com- 
mingled, 

Wishing her joy of her wedding, and loudly lauding her husband. 
Then he said willi a smile : I ^ould have remembered the adage,— 
If you would be well served, you nsust serve yourself; and moreover^ 
TBfo man can gatlver chenics m Ivf.nt ax the season of Christmas 1” 
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Great was the people’s amazement, and greater yet their rejoicing, 
Thus to behold once more the sun-burnt face of their Captain, 
Whom they had mourned as dead ; and they gathered and crowded 
about him, 

Eager to see him £|.nd hear him, forgetful of bi-ide and of biidegrooih, 
Questioning, ^^newering, laughing, and each interr*pting the other, 
Till the good Captain declared, being quite overpowered and bewih 

He ^^ather by far break into an Indian encampment. 

Than come again to a wedding to which he had not been invited. 

Meanwhile the bridegroom went forth and stood with the bride 
at the doorway, 

Breathing the perfumed air of that warm and beautiful moniiiig. 
Touched with autumnal tints, but lonely and sad in the sunshine, 
Lay extended before them the land of toil and piivation ; 

There were the graves of the dead, and the barren waste of the se^i 
shore, 

There the familiar fields, the groves of pine, and the meadows; 

But to their eyes transfigured, it seemed as the Garden oi Eden, 
Filled with the presence of God, whose voice was the Bound of the 
ocean. 

Soon was their vision disturbed by the noise and stir of departure, 
Friends coming forth from the house, and impatient of longer de- 
laying, 

Eiach with Jiis plan for the day, and the work that was left uncoin 
pleted. 

Then from a stall near at hand, amid exclamations of wonder, 

Alden the thoughtful, the careful, so happy, so proud of Priscilla, 
Brought out his snow-white steer, obeying tlio hand of its master, 
Led by a cord that was tied to an iron ring in its nostrils, 

Covered with crimson cloth, and a cushion placed for a saddle, 

She should not waUc, he said, through the dust and heat of the ikkui 
day; 

Nay, she should ride like a queen, not plod along like a peasant. 
Somewhat alarmed at first, but reassured by the others. 

Placing her hand on the cushion, her foot in the hand of her hufc: 
band, 

Gaily, with joyous laugh, Priscilla mounted her palfioy. 

Nothing is wanting now," he said with a smile, but the distaff; 
Then you would be in truth my queen, my beautiful Bertha!” 

Onward the bridal procession now moved to their new habitation, 
Happy husband and wife, and friends conversing together. 
Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they crossed the ford in the 
forest, 

Pleased with the image tliat passed, like a dimm of love through it^ 
bosr^m, 
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fremnlons, floating in air, o’er the depths of the azure abysies. 
Down through the golden leaves the sun was pouiing his splendours, 
Gleaming on purple grafes, that, from branches above them sus 
pended, 

Misigled their odorous breath with the balm of the pine and the hr- 
tree, 

Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the valley of Eshcol. 
Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling Hebecca and Isaacj 
Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful always. 

Love immortal and j oung in the endless succession of lovers. 

So Uirough tho Plymouth woods passed on^rard the bridal procession 
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PROMETHEUS, 

01? THE poet’s POBBTHOUGHT. 

Of Prometbeua, how undaunted 
On Olymims’ shining bastions 
His audacious foot he planted, 

Myths are told and songs are chantod. 

Full of promptstegs and suggestions • 

Beautiful is the tradition 
Of that flight through heavenly portals. 
The old classic superstition 
Of the theft and the transmission 
Of the fire of the Immortals ! 

F'irst the deed of nolde daring. 

Born of heavenward aspiratior? , 

Then the fire with mortals sharing. 

Then the vulture, — the despairing 
Cry of j>aiii on crags Caucasian. 

All is but a synihol painted 
Of the Poet, Projihet, Seer; 

Only those arc crowned and sainteil 
Who with grief have been acquainted, 
Making nations nobler, freer. 

In their feverish exultations, 

In their triumph aud their yearning, 

In tlicir passionate ptdsations, 

In their words among the nations. 

The Promethean fii^ is burning. 

Shall it, then, Ije unaYailing, 

All this toil for human cultiue ? 
Through tho cloud-rack, dark and trailinr? 
Must they siio above them sailing 
O’er life’s barren crags the vvilturr^* 
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Sucli a fate aa this was Dante’s, 

By defeat and exile maddened ; 

Thus were Milton and Cervantes, 

Nature's priests afed Corybantes, 

By affliction touched and saddened. 

But the glories so transcendent 
That around their memories cluster, 

And, on all their steps attendant, 

Make their darkened lives resplendent 
With such gleams of inward lustre ! 

All the melodies mysterious, 

Through tho dreary darkness chanted ; 

Thoughts in attitudes imperious. 

Voices soft, and deep, and serious, 

Words that whispered, songs that haunted ^ 

All the soul in rapt suspension, 

All the quivering, palpitating 
Chords of life in utmost tension, 

With the fervour of invention, 

With tho rapture of creating ! 

Ah, Prometheus ! heaven-scaling ! 

Ill such hours of exultation 
Even the faintest heart, unquailing, 

Might behold the vultui’e sailing 
Bound the cloudy crags Caucasian 1 

Though to all there is not given 

Strength for such sublime endeavour, 

Thus to scale the walls of heaven, 

And to leaven with fiery leaven 
All the hearts of men for ever ; 

Yet aU bards, whose hearts unblightcd 
Honour and believe the presage, 

Hold aloft their torches lighted, 

Gleaming through the realms benighted. 

As they onward bear the message ! 


THE LADDER OF ST AUGUSTINF^ 

Saint Augustine I well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame ! 

All common tiling, each day's events, 
That with the hour begin and end , 
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Out pleasures and our discontents, 

Are rounds by wbioh we may ascend 

The low desire, the base design, 

That makes another's virtues less 
The revel of the ruddy wine. 

And all occasions of excess ; 

The longing for ignoble things ; 

The strife for triumph more than truth f 
The hardening of the heart, that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth ; 

All thoughts of ill ; all evil deeds. 

That have their root in thoughts of ill ; 
Whatever hinders or^impedes 
The action of the nobler will ; — 

All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gaiu 
In the bright fields of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain. 

We have not wings, we cannot soar ; 

But we have feet to scale and climl: 

By slow degrees, by more and more. 

The cloudy summits of our time. 

The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert aii's, 
When nearer seen, and better known, 

Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 

The distant mountains, tliat uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies, 

Are crossed by jjathways, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise. 

The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept. 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

Standing on what too long we bore 
With shouldera bent and downcast eyeo, 
We may discern — unseen before — » 

A path to higher destinies. 

N'or deem the irrevocable Past, 

As wholly wasted, wholly vain. 

If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

IN Mather’s lilagnalia Christi, 

Of the old colonial time, 

May be found in prose the legend 
That is here set down in rhyma 

A ship sailed from New Haven, 

And the keen and frosty airs, 

Tliat filled her sails at pai*tirig, 

Were heavy with good men’s pray ere. 

** 0 Lord 1 if it be thy pleasure ” — 

Thus prayed the old divine — 

** To bury our friends in the ocean. 

Take them, for they are thine ! ’* 

But Master Lambertoii muttered, 

And under his breath said he, 

*’ This ship is so crank and walty 
I fear our grave she will be 1” 

And the ships that came from England, 
When the winter months were gone, 
Brought no tidings of this vessel. 

Nor of Master Lamberton. 

This put the i)eople to praying ’ 

That the Lord would let them hear 
What in His greater wisdom 
He had done with friends so dear. 

And at last their prayers wore answered 
It was in the month of June, 

An hour before the sunset 
Of a windy afternoon, 

When, steadily steering landward, 

A ship was seen below. 

And they knew it was Lamberton, Mastei , 
Who sailed so long ago. 

On she came, with a cloud of canvas, 
Eight against the wind that blew, 

Until the eye could distinguish 
The faces of the crew. 

Then fell her straining topmasts. 

Hanging tangled in the shrouds, 

And her sails were loosened and lifted, 
And blown away like oJouda 
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And the inafjts, with all their rigging, 
Fell slowly, one by one, 

And the hulk dilated and vanished, 

As a sea-mist in the sun I 

And the people who saw this marvel 
Each said unto his friend, 

That this was the mould of their vessel, 
And thus her tragic end. 

And the pastor of the village 
Gave thanks to God in prayer, 

That to quiet their troubled spiiits, 

He had sent this Ship of Air. 


a'HE WARDEN OF THE CINQUE PORTS. 

A MIST was driving down the British Channel, 

The day was Just begun. 

And through the window-panes, on floor and prnel, 
Streamed the red autumn sun. 

It glanced on flowing flag and rippling pennon. 

And the white sails of ships ; 

And, from the frowning rampart, the black cannon 
Hailed it with feverish lips. 

Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, Hithe, and Dover 
Were all alert that day, 

To see the French war-steamers speeding over. 

When the fog cleared away. 

Sullen and silent, and like couchant lions. 

Their cannon through the night, 

Holding their breath, had watched, in grim defiance, 
The sea-coast opposite. 

And now they roared at drum-beat from their stations 
On every citadel ; 

Each answering each, with morning salutations, 

That all was well. 

And down the coast, all taking up the burden. 

Replied the distant forts. 

As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 
And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 

Him shall no sunshine from the fields of azure. 

No drum-heat from the wall. 

Mo morning gun from the black fort* • embrasure. 
Awaken with its call ) 
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No more, surveying wifch an eye impartial 
The long Ime of the coast, 

"iShall the gaunt figure of the old Field Marshal 
Be seen upon his post 1 

For in the night, unseen, a single warrior. 

In sombre harness mailed, 

Dreaded of man, and sumamed the Destroyer, 

The rampart wall has scaled. 

He passed into the chamber of the sleeper, 

The dark and silent room. 

And as he entered, darker grew, and deeper, 

The silence and the gloom. 

He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 

But smote the Warden hoar ; 

Ah ! what a blow ! that made all England tremble 
And groan from shore to shore. 

Meanwhile, without, the surly cannon waited, 

,j^he sun rose bright o'erhead; 

Nothing in Nature’s aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead. 


HAUNTED HOUSES. 

All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses. Through the open doors 
' The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors. 

We meet them at the doorway, on the stair, 
Along the passages they come and go. 

Impalpable impressions on the air, 

A sense of something moving to and fro. 

There are more guests at table, than the hosts 
Invited ; the illuminated hall 

Is thronged with quiet, inoflensive ghosts, 

As silent as the pictures on the wall. 

The stranger at my fireside cannot see 
The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hoar; 

He but perceives what is ; while unto me 
Ail that has been is visible and clear. 

Wo have no title-deeds to house or lands; 

Owners and occupants of earlier dates 

From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain stiU their old estatesv 
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The apirii-world around this world of eenae 
Fioatfl like an atmosphere, and everywhere 

Wafts through these earthly mists and vapours dedse 
A vital breath of more ethereal air. , 

Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires; 

The struggle of the instinct that enjoys. 

And the more noble instinct that aspires. 

These perturbations, this perpetual jar 
Of earthly wants and aspirations high, 

Come from the infiuence of an imseen star, 

An undiscovered planet in our sky. 

And as the moon from some dark gate of cloud 
Throws o’er the sea a floating bridge of light. 

Across whose trembling planks our fancies crowd 
Into the realm of mystery and night, — 

So from the world of spirits there descends 
A bridge of light, connecting it with this, ,,, 

O’er whose unsteady floor, that sways and bends, 
Wander our thoughts above the dark abyss. 


IN THE CHURCHYARD AT CAMBRIDGE. 

In the village churchyard she lies 
Dust is in her beautiful eyes. 

No more she breathes, nor feels, nor stirs; 
At her feet and at her head 
Lies a slave to attend the dead. 

But their dust is white as hers. 

Was she a lady of high degree. 

So much in love with the vanity 
And foolish pomp of this world of ours ? 
Or was it Christian charity. 

And lowliness and humility. 

The lichest and rarest of all dowers ? 

Who shall tell us ? No one speaks ; 

No colour shoots into those cheeks, 

Either of anger or of pride. 

At the rude question we have asked ; 

Nor will the mystery be unmasked 
By those who are sleeping at her side. 

Hereafter ^—And do you think to look 
On the terrible pages of that Book 
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To find her failings, faults, and errors! 
Ah, you will then have other cares, 

In your own short-comings and despairs, 
In your own secret sins and terrors! 


THE EMPEROR’S BIRD’S-NEST. 

Once the Emperor Charles of Spain, 

With his swarthy, grave commanders, 

I forget in what campaign, 

Long beseiged, in mud and rain, 

Some old frontier town of Flanders. 

Up and down the dreary camp. 

In great boots of Spanish leather. 

Striding with a measured tramp. 

These Hidalgos, dull and damp, 

Cursed the Frenchmen, cursed the weathes 

Thus as to and fro they went, 

Over upland and through hollow, 

Giving their impatience vent, 

Perched upon the Emperor’s tent, 

In her nest, they spied a swallow. 

Yes, it was a swallow’s nest. 

Built of clay and hair of horses. 

Mane, or tail, or dragoon’s crest. 

Found on hedge-rows east and west, 

After skirmish of the forces. 

Then an old Hidalgo said, 

As he twirled his gray mustachio, 

“ Sure this swallow overhead 
Thinks the Emperor’s tent a shed. 

And the Emperor but a Macho!” 

Hearing his imperial name 
Coupled with those words of malice, 

Half in anger, half in shame. 

Forth the great campaigner came 
Slowly from his canvas palace. 

** Let no hand the bird molest,” 

Said he solemnly, “ nor hurt her! ** 

Adding then, by way of jest, 

Golondrina is my guest, 

’T is the wife of some deserter I ” 
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Swift as bowstring speeds a sbaft^ 

Through the camp was spread the mmoiur. 

And the soldiers^ as they quaffed 
Flemish beer at dinner, laughed 
At the Emperor’s pleasant humour. 

So unharmed and unafraid 
Sat the swallow still and brooded, 

Till the constant cannonade | 

Through the walls a breach had made, | 

And the siege was thus concluded. ! 

t 

Then the army, elsewhere bent, j 

Struck its tents as if disbanding, | 

Only not the Emperor’s tent. 

For he ordered, ere he went, j 

Very curtly, “ Leave it Btoding ! ” j 

So it stood there all alone, 

Loosely flapping, tom and tattered, 

Till the brood was fledged and flown. 

Singing o’er those walls of etone 
Which the cannon-shot had shattered. 


THE TWO ANGELS. 

Two angels, one of Life and one of Death, 

Passed o’er our village as the morning broke ; 

The dawn was on their faces, and beneath, 

The sombre houses hearsed with plumes of smoke 

Them attitude and aspect were the same, 

Alike their features and their robes of white; 

But one was crowned with amaranth, as with flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of light. 

I saw them pause on their celestial way ; 

Then said I, with deep fear and doubt oppressed, 
Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou betray 
The place where thy beloved are at rest 1 ’’ 

And he who wore the crown of asphodels. 
Descending, at my door began to knock. 

And my soul sank within me, as in wells 
The waters sink before an earthquake’s shock. 

I recognised the nameless agony, 

The terror and the tremor and the natn, 

That oft before had tilled or haunted me, 

AtvI now returned with threefold strength agam. 
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The door I opened to my heavenly guest, 

And listened, for I thought I heard God's voice ; 

And, knowing whatsoe'er he sent was best. 

Dared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 

Then with a smile, that filled the house with light, 
** My errand is not Death, but Life," he said ; 

And ere I answered, passing out of sight. 

On his celestial embassy he sped. 

'Twas at thy door, 0 friend ! and not at mine. 

The angel with the amaranthine wreath, 

Pausing, descended, and with voice divine, 
Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 

Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 

A shadow on those features fair and thin ; 

And softly, from that hushed and darkened room. 
Two angels issued, where but one went in. 

All is of God 1 If he but wave his hand, 

^he mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 

Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 

Lo 1 he looks back from the departing cloud, 

Angels of Life and Death alike are his ; 

Without his leave they pass no threshold o'er: 

Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against his messengers to shut the dour I 


DAYLIGHT AND MOONLIGHT. 

In broad daylight, and at noon, 
Yesterday I saw the moon 
Sailing high, but faint and white, 
As a school-boy’s paper kite. 

In broad daylight yesterday, 

I read a Poet's mystic lay ; 

And it seemed to me at most 
As a phantom, or a ghost. 

But at length the feverish day 
Like a passion died away, 

And the night, serene and still, 

Fell on village, vale, and hill. 

Then the moon, in all her pridci 
Like a spirit glorified. 
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i)ilied &ud overflowed the night 
With revelations, of her light. 

And the Poet’s song again 
Passed like music through my brain; 
Night interpreted to me 
All its grace and mystery. 


THE JEWISH CEMETERY AT NEWPORT. 

Ifow strange it seems ! These Hebrews in their gi’aves 
Close by the street of this fair seaport town, 

Silent beside the never-silent waves, 

At rest in all this moving up and down 1 

'I'he trees are white with dust, that o’er their sleep 
Wave their broad curtains in the south-wind's breath 
While underneath such leafy tents they keep 
The long, mysterious Exodus of Death. j 

And these sepulchral stones, so old and brown, ! 

That pave with level flags their burial-place, | 

Seem like the tablets of the Law, thrown down [ 

And broken by Moses at the mountain’s base. j 

1 

The very names recorded here are strange. \ 

Of foreign accent, and of different climes ; j 

Alvares and Rivera interchange I 

With Abraham and Jacob of old times. 

“ Blessed be God ! for he created Death ! 

The mourners said, “ and Death is rest and peace ; 

Then added, in the certainty of faith, 

And giveth Life that never more shall cease.” 

Closed are the T>oi*tals of their Synagogue, 

No Psalms of David now the silence break, 

No Rabbi reads the ancient Decalogue 
In the grand dialect the Prophets spake. 

Gone are the living, but the dead remain, 

And not neglected, for a hand unseen, 

Scattering its bounty, like a summer rain, 

Still keeps their graves and their remembrance green 

How came they here ? What burst of Christian hate. 

What persecution, merciless and blind. 

Drove o*er the sea— that desert de.solate — 

These IshmaeiS and Han^Arg of mankind ? 
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ITiey lived in narrow streets and lanes obsoiire, 

Ghettf) and Judenstrass, in mirk and mire; 

Taught in the school of patience to endure 
The life of anguish and the death of fire. 

All their lives long, with the unleavened bread 
And bitter herbs of exile and its fears, 

The wasting famine of the heart they fed, 

And slaked its thirst with marah of their tears. 

Anathema maranatha I wa^ the cry 
That rang from town to town, from street to street ; 

At every gate the accursed Mordecai 
Was mocked and jeered, and spumed by Christian feet. 

Pride and humiliation hand in hand 
Walked with them through the world where’er they went. 

Trampled and beaten were they as the sand, 

And yet unshaken as the continent. 

For in the background figures vague and vast 
Of patriarchs and of prophets rose sublime. 

And all the great traditions of the Past 
They saw reflected in the coming time. 

And thus for ever with reverted look 

The mystic volume of the world they read, 

Spelling it backward, like a Hebrew book. 

Till life became a Legend of the Dead. 

But ah 1 what once has been shall be no more f 
The groaning earth in travail and in pain 

Brings forth its races, but does not restore, 

And the dead nations never rise again. 


OLIVER BASSELIK. 

Iir the Valley of the Vire 
Still is seen an ancient mill. 
With its gables quaint and queer, 
And beneath the window-siU, 
On the stone. 

These words alone ; 

" Oliver Basselin lived here.** 

Far above it, on the steep, 

Biiined stands the old Oh&teau i 
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NoUiizig Dut the donjon-keep 
Left for shelter or for show. 

Its vacant eyes 
Stare at the skies. 

Stare at the valley green and deep. 

Once a convent, old and brown, 

Looked, but ah ! it looks no more, 
From the neighbouring hillside down 
On the rushing and the roar 
Of the stream 
Whose sunny gleam 
Cheers the little Norman town. 

In that darksome mill of stone, 

To the water’s dash and din. 

Careless, humble, and unknown, 

Sang the poet Basselin 
Songs that fill 
That ancient mill 
With a splendour of its own. 

Never feeling of unr^t 
Broke the pleasant dream he dreamed 
Only made to be his nest. 

All the lovely valley seemed; 

No desire 
Of soaring higher 
Stirred or fluttered in his breaat. 

True, his songs were not divine ; 

Were not songs of that high art. 
Which, as winds do in the pine, 

Find an answer in each heart ; 

But the mirth 
Of this green earth 
Laughed and revelled in his line 

From the alehouse and the inn. 

Opening on the narrow street. 

Came the loud, convivial din. 

Singing and applause of feet, 

The laughing lays 
That in those days 
Sang the poet Basselin. 

In the c^tle, cased in steel, 

Knights, who fought at Aginoourt, 
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Watched and waited, spur on heel ; 

But the poet sang for sport 
Songs that rang 
Another clang, 

Songs that lowlier hearts could feoL 

In the convent, clad in gray, 

Sat the monks in lonely cells. 

Paced the cloisters, knelt to pray, 

And the poet heard their bells ; 

But his rhymes 
Found other chimes, 

Nearer to the earth than they. 

Gone are all the barons bold. 

Gone are all the knights and squire^ 

Gone the abbot stem and cold. 

And the brotherhood of friars ; 

Not a name 
Bemains to fame, 

From those mouldering days of old ! 

But the poet’s memory here 
Of the landscape makes a part ; 

Like the river, swift and clear. 

Flows his song through many a heart; 
Haunting still 
That ancient mill, 

In the Yalley of the Yire, 


VICTOR GALBRAITH. 

Undeb the walls of Monterey 
At daybreak the bugles began to play, 
Victor Galbraith ! 

In the mist of the morning damp and gray, 
These were the words they seemed to say r 
" Come forth to thy death, 

Victor Galbraith 1 ” 

Forth he came, with a martial tread ; 

Firm was his step, erect his head ; 

Victor Galbraith, 

He who so well the bugle played. 

Could not mistake the words it said : 

" Come forth to thy death, 

Victor Galbraith 1 
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He looked at the earth, he looked at the aky, 

He looked at the files of musketty, 

Victor Galbraith 1 

And he said, with a steady voice and eye, 

" Take ^od aim ; I am ready to die I ’* 

Thus challenges death 
Victor Galbraith. 

'^welve fiery tongues fiashed straight and red, 

Six leaden balls on their errand sped ; 

Victor Galbraith 

Falls to the ground, but he is not dead ; 

His name was not stamped on those balls of lead, 
And they only scathe 
Victor Galbraith. 

Three balls are in his breast and brain. 

But he rises out of the dust again, 

Victor Galbraith ! 

The water he drinks has a bloody stain ; 

" 0 kill me, and put me out of my pain 1 ” 

In Ids agony prayeth 
Victor Galbraith. 

Forth dart once more those tongues of flame. 
And the bugler has died a death of shame, 
Victor Galbraith 1 

His soul has gone back to whence it came, 

And no one answers to the name, 

When the Sergeant saith, 

« Victor Galbraith!” 

Under the walls of Monterey 
By night a bugle is heard to play, 

Victor Galbraith I 

Through the mist of the valley damp and gray 
The sentinels hear the sound, and say, 

" That is the wraith 
Of Victor Galbraith!” 


MY LOST YOUTH. 

Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 

Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 

And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory stall : 
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" A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

I can see the uhadowy lines of its trees, 

And catch, in sudden gleams, 

The sheen of the far-surrounding seas. 

And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 

And the burden of that old song. 

It murmurs and whispers still : 

A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

I remember the black wharves and the slips, 

And the sea-tides tossing free ; 

And Spanish sailors with bearded lips. 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 

And the magic of the sea. 

And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still : 

** A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth lTb long, long thoughts.” 

I remember the bulwarks by the shore. 

And the fort upon the hdl ; 

The sun-rise gun, with its hollow roar. 

The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er. 

And the bugle wUd and shrill. 

And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still ; 

A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

I remember the sea-fight far away. 

How it thundered o’er the tide ! 

And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay. 

Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill : 

" A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

I can see the breezy dome of groves. 

The shadows of Heeling’s Woods ; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighbourhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still 
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“ A boy*8 will ia tlie wind’s wiU, 

And tlie thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain ; 

The song and the silence in the heart. 

That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still : 

" A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

There are things of which I may not speak ; 

There are dreams that cannot die ; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak. 
And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill : 

" A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thought of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town} 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well-kncwn street, 
As they balance up and down, 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still : 

"A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were. 

I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still ; 

“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


THE ROPEWALK. 

In that building, long and low 
With its windows all a-row. 
Like the port-holes of a hulle, 
Human spiders spin and spii^ 
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Backward down their threads bo thin 
Dropping, each a hempen bulk. 

At the end, an open door; 

Squares of sunshine on the floor 
Light the long and dusky lane ; 

And the whirring of a wheel, 

Dull and drowsy, makes me feel 
All its spokes are in my brain. 

As the spinners to the end 
Downward go and reascend, 

Gleam the long threads in the eunj 
While within this brain of mine 
Cobwebs brighter and more fine 
By the busy wheel are spun. 

Two fair maidens in a swing, 

Like white doves upon the wing, 

First before my vision pass ; 
Laughing, as their gentle hands 
Closely clasp the twisted strands. 

At their shadow on the grass. 

Then a booth of mountebanks, 

With its smell of tan and planks. 

And a girl poised high in air 
On a cord, in spangled dress. 

With a faded loveliness. 

And a weary look of care. 

Then a homestead among farms, 

And a woman with bare arms 
Drawing water from a well ; 

As the bucket mounts apace. 

With it mounts her own fair face. 

As at some magician’s spell. 

Then an old man in a tower, 

Ringing loud the noontide hour, 

While the rope coils round and round 
Like a serpent at his feet, 

And again, in swift retreat, 

Nearly lifts him from the ground. 

Then within a prison-yard. 

Faces fixed, and stem, and hard, 
Lat^hter and indecent mirth ; 

Ah 1 it is the gallows-tree 1 
Breath of Christian charily. 

Blow, and sweep it from the earth f 
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Thou * Aohool-boy, with his kite 
Gleaming in a sky of light, 

And an eagei'^ upward look ; 

Steeds pursued through lane and field ; 
Fowlers with their snares concealed ; 

And an angler by a brook. 

Ships rejoicing m the breeze, 

Wrecks that float o’er unknown seae, 
Anchors dr agged through faithless sand : 
Sea-fog drifting overhead^ 

And, with lessening line and lead, 

Sailors feeling for the land. 

All these scenes do I behold. 

These, and many left untold. 

In that building long and low ; 

While the wheel goes round and round. 
With the drowsy, dreamy sound, 

And the spinners backward go. 


THr GOLDEN MILE STONE. 

Leafless are the trees ; their purple brancheK 
Spread themselves abroad, like reefs of coral. 
Rising silent 

In the Red Sea of the Winter sunset. 

From the hundred chimneys of the village, 
Like the Afreet in the Arabian story, 

Smoky columns 

Tower aloft into the air of amber. 

At the window winks the flickering fire-light ; 
Here and there the lamps of evening glimmer, 
Social watch-fires 

Answering one another through the darkness. 

On the heaidh the lighted logs are glowing, 
And like Ariel in the cloven pine-tree, 

For its freedom 

Groans and sighs the air imprisoned in them 

By the fireside there are old men seated, 

See* ng ruined cities in the ashes. 

Asking sadly 

Of the Past what it can ne'er restore them. 
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By the fireside there are youthful dreamers. 

Building castles fair, with stately stairways, 

Asking blindly 

Of the Future what it cannot give them. 

By the fireside tragedies are acted 

In whose scenes appear two actors only. 

Wife and husband, 

And above them God the sole spectator. 

By the fireside there are peace and comfort, 

Wives and children* with fair, thoughtful faces, 
Waiting, watching 

For a well-known footstep in the passage. 

Each man’s chimney is his Golden Mile-stone ; 

Is the central point, from which he measures 
Every distaince 

Through the gateways of the world around him. 

In his farthest wanderings still he sees it ; 

Hears the talking flame, the answering night-wind, 
As he heard them 

When he sat with those who were, but are not. 

Happy he whom neither wealth nor fashion, 

Nor the march of the encroaching citj\ 

Drives an exile 

From the hearth of his ancestral homestead. 

We may build more splendid habitations, 

Fill our rooms with paintings and with sculptureo, 
But we cannot 

Buy with gold the old associations f 




CATAWBA WINE, 

This song of mine 
Is a Song of the Vine, 

To be sung by the glowing embers 
Of wayside inns, 

When the rain begins 
To darken the drear Novembers. 

It is not a song 
Of the Scuppernong, 

From warm Carolinian valleys, 

Nor the Isabel 
And the Muscadel 
Tliafc bask in our garden alleys. 

2 K 
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Nor the red Mustang, 

Whose clusters hang 
O’er the waves of the Colorado, 

And the fiery flood 
Of whose purple blood 
Has a dash of Spanish bravado 

For richest and best 
Is the wine of the West, 

That glows by the Beautiful Kiver; 

Whose sweet perfume 
Fills all the room 
With a benison on the giver. 

And as hollow trees 
Are the haunts of bees. 

For ever going and coming ; 

So this ciystal hive 
Is all alive 

With a swarming and buzzing and humming 

Very good in its way 
Is the Verzenay, 

Or the Silleiy soft and creamy ; 

But Catawba wine 
Has a taste more divine, 

More dulcet, delicious, and dreamy. 

There gi’ows no vine 
By the haunted Bhine, 

By Danube or Guadalquivir, 

Nor on island or cape, 

That bears such a grape 
As grows by the Beautiful River. 

Drugged is their juice 
For foreign use, 

When shipped o’er the reeling Atlantic. 

To rack our brains 
With the fever pains. 

That have driven the Old World frantic*. 

To the sewers and sinks 
With all such drinks, 

And after them tumble the mixer; 

For a poison malign 
Is suQu Botgia wine. 

Or at best but a Devil’s Elixir. 

While pure as a spring, 
is the wine I sing, 
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And to praise it, one needs but name ft; 
For Catawba wine 
Hna need of no sign, 

No tavem-buali to proclaim it. 

And this Song of the Vine, 

This greeting of mine, 

The winds and the birds shall delivt^r 
To the Queen of the West, 

Ih her garlands dressed, 

On the banks of the Beautiful 


SANTA FILOMENA. 

Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 

Our hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls. 

And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 

Honour to those whose words or deed*i 
Thus help us in our daily needs. 

And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low ! 

ITius thought I, as by night I read 
Of the great army of the dead, 

The trenches cold and damp, 

The starved and frozen camp, — 

The wounded from the battle-plain. 

In dreary hospitals of pain. 

The cheerless corridors, 

The cold and stony floors. 

Lo ! in that house of misery 
A lady with a lamp I see 

Pass through the gUmmering gloom. 
And flit from room to room. 

And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 

The speechless sufferer turns to kiaa 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the d^kening walls- 
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A» if a door ih heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly^ 

The vision came and went, 

The light shone and was spent. 

On England's annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 

That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 

A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 

A noble type of good, 

Heroic womanhood. 

Nor even shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear, 

The symbols that of yore 
Saint Filomena bore. 


nHB DISCOVERER OF THE NORTH CAPE 

▲ LEAF 7E0M KING ALFRED'S OKOSIUS. 

Othere, the old sea-captain. 

Who dwelt in Helgoland, 

To King Alfred, the Lover of Truth, 
Brought a snow-white wahus-tooth, 

Which he held in his brown right hand. 

His figure was tall and stately. 

Like a boy’s his eye appeared ; 

His hair was yellow as hay. 

But threads of a silvery gray 
Gleamed in his tawny beard. 

Hearty and hale was Othere, 

His cheek had the colour of oak i 
With a kind of laugh in his speech. 

Like the sea-tide on a beach. 

As unto the King he spoke. 

And Alfred, King of the Saxons, 

Had a bot>k upon his knees. 

And wrote down the wondrous tal© 

Of him who was first to sail 
Into the Arctic seas. 

" So far I live to the northward, 

No man lives north of me; 
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To the east are wild mountain-chahifi, 
And beyond them meres and plains j 
To tie westward all is sea. 

** So far I live to the northward, 

From the harbour of Skeringes-hale, 
If you only sailed by day, 

With a fair wind all the way. 

More than a month would you sail. 

I own six hundred reindeer, 

With sheep and swine beside ; 

I have tribute from the Finns, 
Whalebone and reindeer-skins, 

And ropes of walrus-hide. 

I ploughed the land with horses, 

But my heart was ill at ease. 

For the old seafaring men 
Came to me now and then, 

With their sagas of the seas ; — 

** Of Iceland and of Greenland, 

And the stormy Hebrides, 

And the undiscovered deep ; — 

I could not eat nor sleep 
For thinking of those seas. 

“ To the northward stretched the desert 
How far I fain would know ; 

So at last I sallied forth, 

And three days sailed due north. 

As far as the whale-ships go. 

To the west of me was the ocean, 

To the right the desolate shore, 

But I did not slacken sail 
For the walrus or the whale, 

Till after three days more. 

The days grew longer and longer, 

Till they became as one, 

And southward through the haze 
I saw the sullen blaze 
Of the red midnight sun. 

“ And then uprose before me, 

Upon the water's edge, 

The huge and haggard shape 
Of that unknown North Cape, 

Whose form is like a wedga 
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**’The sea was rough and stormT. 

The tempest howled and waued^ 
And the sea-fog, like a ghost. 
Haunted that dreary coast, 

But onward still I sailed. 

" Four days I steered to eastward, 
Four days without a night : 

Round in a fiery ring 
Went the great sun, O King, 

With red and lurid light.^' 

Here Alfred, King of the Saxons, 
Ceased writing for a while ; 

And raised his eyes from his book, 
With a strange and puzzled look, 
And an incredulous smile. 

But Othere, the old sea-captain. 

He neither paused nor stirred. 

Till the King listened, and then 
Once more took up his pen. 

And wrote down every word. 

" And now the land,’’ said Othere, 
Bent southward suddenly. 

And I followed the curving shore 
And ever southward bore 
Into a nameless sea. 

“ And there we hunted the walrus, 
The narwhale, and the seal ; 

Ha 1 ’twas a noble game ! 

And like the lightning’s flame 
Flew our harpoons of steel. 

There were six of us all together, 
Norsemen of Helgoland; 

In two days and no more 
We killed of them threescore. 

And dragged them to the strand ♦ ' 

Here Alfred the Truth-Teller 
Suddenly closed his book, 

And lifted his blue eyes. 

With doubt and strange surmise 
Depicted in their look. 

And Othere the old sea-captain 
Stared at him wild and weird. 
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Then smiled, till his shining teeth 
Gleamed white from underneath 
His tawny, quivering beard. 

And to the King of the Saxons, 

In witness of the truth, 

Raising his noble head. 

He stretched his brown hand, and said, 
Behold this walrus-tooth 1 ” 


DAYBREAK. 

A WIND came up out of the sea. 

And said, " 0 mists, make room for me.” 

It hailed the ships, and cried, " Sail on, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone.” 

And hurried landward far away, 

Crying, ** Awake 1 it is the day,” 

It said unto the forest, ** Shout 1 
Hang all your leafy banners out ! ” 

It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 
And said, “ 0 bird, awake and sing.” 

And o’er the farms, '' 0 chanticleer. 

Your clarion blow; the day is near.” 

It whispered to the fields of corn, 

‘*Bow down, and hail the Coming morn.” 

It shouted through the belfry-tower, 

“ Awake, 0 bell ! proclaim the hour.” 

It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, ** Not yet ! in quiet lie.” 


THE FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF AGASSIZ 

May 28, 1867. 

It was fifty years ago 

In the pleasant month of May, 

In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 

A child in its cradle lay. 
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And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 

Saying : “ Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee/' 

" Come, wander with me,” she said, 

** Into regions yet untrod j 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 

And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 

And whenever the way seemed long, 

Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song. 
Or tell a more marvellous tale. 

So she keeps him still a child, 

And will not let him go, 

Though at times his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud ; 

Though at times he hoars in liis dreams 
The llanz des Vachea of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold ; 

And the mother at home says, “ Hark ! 
For his voice I listen and yearn ; 

It is growing late and dark, 

And my boy does not return I ” 


CHILDREN. 

Come to me, 0 ye children I 
For I hear you at your play. 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 

Ye open the eastern windows, 

That look towards the sun, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows 
And the brooks of morning run. 

In your hearts are the birds and the sunshiny 
In your thoughts the brooklet’s flow, 

P>ut in mine is the wind of Autumn 
And the first fall of the snow. 
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Ah 1 whab would the world be to us 
Tf the children were no more ? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 

What the leaves are to the forest. 

With light and air for food. 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, — 

That to the world are children ; 

Through them it feels the glow 

Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Thau reaches the trunks below. 

Come to me, 0 ye children 1 
And whisi)er in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 

Vor what are all our contrivings. 

And the wisdom of our books, 

When compared with your cai*esses, 

And tlie gladness of your looks ? 

Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 

For ye are living poems, 

And all the rest are dead. 


SANDALPHON. 

Have you read in the Talmud of old, 

In the Legends the Kabbins have told 
Of the limitless realms of the air, — 
Have you read it, — ^the marvellous story 
Of Sandalphon, the Angel of Gloiy, 
Sandalphon, the Angel of Prayer ? 

How, erect, at the outermost gates 
Of the City Celestial he waits, 

With his feet on the ladder of light, 
That, crowded with angels unnumbered, 
By Jacob was seen, as he eluinbered 
Alone in the desert at night ? 

The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 
With the song’s irresistible stress ; 
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Expire in their rapture and wonder. 

As harp-strings are broken asunder 
By music they throb to express. 

But serene in the rapturous throng, 
Unmoved by the rush of the song, 

With eyes unimpasaioned and slow, 
Among the dead angels, the deathless 
Sandalphon stands listening breathless 
To sounds that ascend from below ; — 

From the spirits on earth that adore, 

From the souls that entreat and implore 
In the fervour and passion of prayer ; 
From the hearts that are broken with losses, 
And weary with dragging the crosses 
Too heavy for mortals to bear. 

And he gathers the prayers as he stands. 
And they change into flowers in his hands, 
Into garlands of purple and red ; 

And beneath the great arch of the portal, 
Through the streets of the City Immortal 
Is wafted the fragrance they shed, 

It is but a legend, I know, — 

A fable, a phantom, a show. 

Of the ancient Rabbinical lore ; 

Yet the old mediaeval tradition, 

The beautiful, strange superstition, 

But haunts me and holds me the more. 

When I look from my window at night. 

And the welkin above is all white, 

All throbbing and panting with stars, 
Among them majestic is standing 
Sandalphon the angel, expanding 
His pinions in nebulous bars. 

And the legend, I feel, is a part 
Of the hunger and thirst of the heart, 

The frenzy and fire of the brain. 

That grasps at the fruitage forbidden, 

The golden pomegranates of Eden, 

To quiet its fever and pain. 
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EPIMETHEUS, 

OB THB poet’s APTERTHOFGHT. 

Have I dreamed ? or was it real. 

What I saw as in a vision, 

When to marches hymeneal 
In the land of the Ideal 
Moved my thought o’er Fields Elysian ? 

What I are these the guests whose glances 
Seemed like sunshine gleaming round mo ? 
These the wild, bewildering fancies. 

That with dithyrambic dances 
As with magic circles bound me ? 

Ah ! how cold are their caresses ! 

Pallid cheeks, and haggard bosoms I 
Spectral gleam their snow-white dresses, 
And from loose, dishevelled tresses 
Fall the hyacinthine blossoms I 

0 my songs ! whose winsome measures 
Filled my heart with secret rapture ! 
Children of my golden leisures ! 

Must even your delights and pleasures 
Fade and perish with the capture ? 

Fair they seemed, those songs sonorouB 
When they came to me unbidden ; 

Voices single, and in chorus, 

Like the wild birds singing o’er us 
In the dark of brancnes hidden. 

Disenchantment ! Disillusion ! 

Must each noble aspiration 
Come at last to this conclusion. 

Jarring discord, wild confusion, 

Lassitude, renunciation ? 

Not with steeper fall nor faster, 

From the sun’s serene dominions, 

Not through brighter realms nor vastei 
In swift ruin and disaster, 

Icarus fell with shattered pinions 1 

Sweet Pandora ! dear Pandora ! 

Why did mighty Jove create thee 
Coy as Thetis, fair as Flora, 

Beautiful as yoimg Aurora, 

If to win thee is to hate thee ? 
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Ko, not hate thee I for this feeling 
Of unrest and long resistance 
Is but passionate appealing, 

A prophetic whisper stealing 
O’er the chords of our existence. 

Him whom thou dost once enamour, 

Thou, beloved, never leavest ; 

, In life’s discord, strife, and clamour, 

Still he feels thy spell of glamour ; 

Him of Hope thou ne’er bereavest. 

Weary hearts by thee are lifted. 

Struggling souls by thee are ^rengthened, 
Clouds of fear asunder rifted. 

Truth from falsehood cleansed and sifted, 
Lives, like days in summer, lengthened ! 

Therefore art thou ever dearer, 

0 my Sibyl, my deceiver 1 
For thou makest each mystery clearer, 

And the unattained seems nearer, 

When thou fillest my heart with fe\ er 1 

Muse of all the Gifts and Graces ! 

Though the fields around us wither. 

There are ampler realms and spaces, 

Where no foot has left its traces : 

Let us turn and wander thi’^her ' 




TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. 

THE FIRST DAY. 


PRELUDE. 

THE WAYSIDE INN. 

One Autumn night, in Sudbury town. 

Across the meadows bare and brown, 

The windows of the wayside inn 
Gleamed red with fire-light through the leaves 
Of woodbine, hanging from the eaves 
Their crimson curtains rent and thin. 

As ancient is this hostelry 
As any in the land may be, 

Built in the old Colonial day, 

When men lived in a grander way. 

With ampler hospitality ; 

A kind of old Holigoblin Hall, 

How somewhat fallen to decay. 

With weather-stains upon the wall, 

And stairways worn, and crazy doorUb 
And creaking and uneven floors, 

And chimneys huge, and tiled and tall 

A region of repose it seems, 

A place of slumber and of dreams, 

Remote among the wooded hills f 
For there no noisy railway speeds, 

Its torch-race scattering smoke and gleedS', 

But noon and ni'^ht, the panting teams 
Stop under the great oaks, that throw 
Tangles of light and shade below, 

On roofs and doors and window-sills. 

Across the road the barns display 
Their lines of stalls, their mows of hay, 
Through the wide doors the breezes blow, 

The wattled cocks strut to and fro. 

And, half effaced by rain and shine. 

The Red Hmae prances on the sign. 
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Round this old-fashioned, quaint abode 
Deep silence reigned, save when a gust 
Went rushing down the county road, 

And skeletons of leaves, and dust, 

A moment quickened by its breath, 
Shuddered and danced their dance of death. 
And through the ancient oaks overhead 
Mysterious voices moaned and fled. 

But from the parlour of the inn 
A pleasant murmur smote the ear, 

Like water rushing through a weir ; 

Oft interrupted by the din 
Of laughter and of loud applause, 

And, in each intervening pause. 

The music of a violin. 

The fire-light, shedding over all 
The splendour of its ruddy glow, 

Filled the whole parlour large and low f 
It gleamed on wainscot and on wall. 

It touched with more than wonted graos 
Fair Princess Mary’s pictured face; 

It bronzed the rafters overhead, 

On the old spinet’s ivory keys 
It played inaudible melodies, 

It crowned the sombre clock with flame, 

The hands, the hours, the maker’s name, 
And painted with a livelier red 
The Landlord’s coat-of-arms again ; 

And, flashing on the window-pane, 
Emblazoned with its light and shade 
The jovial rhymes, that still remain, 

Writ near a century ago. 

By the great Major Molineaux, 

Whom Hawthorne has immortal made. 

Before the blazing fire of wood 
Erect the rapt musician stood ; 

And ever and anon he bent 
His head upon his instrument, 

And seemed to listen, till he caught 
Confessions of its secret thought, — 

The joy, the triumph, the lament, 

The exultation and the pain; 

Then, by the magic of his art, 

He soothed the throbbings of its hearty 
And lulled it into peace again. 

Around the fireside at their ease 
There sat a group of Mends, entranced 
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With the delicious melodies ; 

Who from the far-off noisy town 
Had to the vrayside inn come down, 

To rest beneath its old oak-trees. 

The fire-light on their faces glanced, 

Their shadows on the wainscot danced. 

And, though of different lands and speech. 
Each had his tale to tell, and each 
Was anxious to be pleased and please. 

And while the sweet musician plays, 

Let me in outline sketch thein all, 
Perchance uncouthly as the blaze 
With its uncertain touch portrays 
Their shadowy semblance on the wall. 

But first the Landlord will I trace ; 

Grave in his aspect and attire ; 

A m an of ancient pedigree, 

A J ustice of the Peace was he, 

Known in all Sudbury as ** The Squire.” 
Proud was he of his name and race, 

Of Old Sir William and Sir Hugh, 

And in the parlour, full in view, 

His coat-of-arms, well framed and glazed, 
Upon the wall in colours blazed; 

He beareth gules upon his shield, 

A chevron argent in the field. 

With three wolves’ heads, and for the crest 
A Wyvern part-per-pale addressed 
Upon a helmet barred ; below 
The scroll reads, By the name of Howe.‘* 
And over this, no longer bright. 

Though glimmering with a latent light, 

Was hung the sword his grandsire bore. 

In the rebellious days of yore, 

Down there at Concord in the fight. 

A youth was there, of quiet ways, 

A Student of old books and days, 

To whom all tongues and lands were knowiw 
And yet a lover of his own ; 

With many a social virtue graced. 

And yet a friend of solitude ; 

A man of such a genial mood, 

The heart of all things he embraced, 

And yet of such fastidious taste. 

He never found the best too good. 

Books were his passion and delight, 

And in his upper room at home 
^tood many a rare and sumptuous tomo^ 
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In vellum bound, with gold bedight, 

Great volumes garmented in white. 

Recalling Florence, Pisa, Rome. 

He loved the twilight that surrounds 
The border-land of old romance ; 

Where glitter hauberk, helm, and lance, 

And banner waves, and trumpet sounds, 

And ladies ride with hawk on wrist. 

And mighty warriors sweep along, 

Magnified by the purple mist, 

The dusk of centuries and of song. 

The chronicles of Charlemagne, 

Of Merlin and the Mort d’Arthure, 

Mingled together in his brain 
With tales of Flores and Blanchefleur. 

Sir Ferumbras, Sir Eglamour, 

Sir Launcelot, Sir Morgadour, 

Sir Guy, Sir Bevis, Sir Gawain. 

A young Sicilian, too, was there ; — 

In sight of Etna born and bred, 

Some breath of its volcanic air 
Was glowing in his heart and brain, 

And, being rebellious to his liege. 

After Palermo’s fatal siege. 

Across the western seas he fled, 

In good King Bomba’s happy reign. 

His face was like a summer night. 

All flooded with a dusky light ; 

His hands were small ; his teeth shone white 
As sea-shells, when he smiled or spoke ; 

His sinews supple and strong as oak ; 

Clean shaven was he as a priest, 

Who at the mass on Sunday sings, 

Save that iipou his upper lip 

His beard, a good palm’s length at least, 

Level and pointed at the tip, 

Shot sideways, like a swallow’s wings. 

The poets read he o’er and o'er. 

And most of all the Immortal Four 
Of Italy ; and next to those, 

The story-telling bard of prose, 

Who wrote the joyous Tuscan tales 
Of the Decameron, that make 
Fiesole’s green hills and vales 
Remembered for Boccaccio’s sake. 

Much too of music was his thought : 

The melodies and measures fraught 
With eunshiue and the open air, 
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Of vineyards and the singing sea 
Of his beloved Sicily ; 

And much it pleased him to peruse 
The songs of the Sicilian muse, — 

Bucolic songs by Meli sung 
In the familiar peasant tongue," 

That made men say, “ Behold 1 once mors 
The pitying gods to earth restore 
Theocritus of Syracuse I'* 

A Spanish Jew from Alicant, 

With aspect grand and grave, was there ; 
Vender of silks and fabrics rare, 

And attar of rose from the Levant. 

Like an old Patriarch he appeared, 
Abraham or Isaac, or at least 
Some later Prophet or High-Priest ; 

With lustrous eyes, and olive skin, 

And, wildly tossed from cheeks and chi*\, 
The tumbling cataract of bis beard. 

His garments breathed a spicy scent 
Of cinnamon and sandal blent, 

Like the soft aromatic gales 
That meet the mariner, who sails 
Through the Moluccas, and the seas 
That wash the shores of Celebes. 

All stories that recorded are 
By Pierre Alphonse he knew by heart, 

And it Wcas rumoured he could say 
The Parables of Sandabar, 

And all the Fables of Pilpay, 

Or if not all, the greater part. 

Well versed was he in Hebrew books, 
Talmud and Targum, and the lore 
Of Kabala ; and evermore 
There was a mystery in his looks J 
His eyes seemed gazing far away, 

As if in vision or in trance 
He heard the solemn sackbut play, 

And saw the Jewish maidens dance. 

A Theologian, from the school 
Of Cambridge on the Chaiies, was there ‘ 
Skilful alike with tongue and pen, 

He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in our utmost need. 

With reverent feet the earth he trod, 

2 L 
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Nor banished nature from his plan. 

But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 

Lofty as is the love of God, 

A.nd ample as the wants of man, 

A Poet, too, was there, whose verse 
Was tender, musical, and terse ; 

The inspiration, the delight, 

The gleam, the glory, the swift flight, 

Of thoughts so sudden, that they seem 
The revelations of a dream. 

All these were his ; but with them came 
No envy of another’s fame; 

He did not find his sleep less sweet 
For music in some neighbouring street, 
Nor rustling hear in every breeze 
The laurels of Miltiades. 

Honour and blessings on his head 
While living, good report when dead. 
Who, not too eager for renown, 

Accepts, but does not clutch, the crown I 

Last the Musician, as he stood 
Illumined by that fire of wood ; 
Fair-haired, blue-eyed, his aspect blithe, 
H is figure tall and straight and lithe, 

And every feature of his face 
Revealing his Norwegian race ; 

A radiance, streaming from within, 
Around his eyes and forehead beamed. 
The Angel with the violin. 

Painted by Raphael, he seemed. 

He lived in that ideal world 
Whose language is not speech, but song • 
Around him evermore the throng 
Of elves and sprites their dances whirled ; 
The Strbmkarl sang, the cataract hurled 
Its headlong waters from the height ; 

And mingled in the wild delight 
The scream of sea-birds in their flight, 
The rumour of the forest trees, 

The plunge of the implacable seas. 

The tumult of the wind at night. 

Voices of eld, like trumpets blowing. 

Old balkvds, and wild melodies 
Through mist and darkness pouring fortJi, 
Like Elivagar’s river flowing 
Out of the glaciers of the North. 
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The instrument on which he playtsi 
Was in Cremona’s workshops made, 

By a great master of the past, 

Ere yet was lost the art divine ; 

Fashioned of maple and of pine, 

That in Tyroliau forests vast 

Had rocked and wrestled with the blast ; 

Exquisite was it in design. 

Perfect in each minutest part; 

A marvel of the lutist’s art, 

And in its hollow chamber, thus, 

The maker from whose hands it came 
Had written liis unrivalled name, — 
Antonius Stradivarius.” 

And when he played, the atmosphere 
Was filled with magic, and the ear 
I Caught echoes of that Harp of Gold, 

Whose music had so weird a sound. 

The hunted stag forgot to bound, 

The leaping rivulet backward rolled, 

The birds came down from bush and tree. 
The dead came from beneath the sea, 

The maiden to the harper’s knee 1 

The music ceased; the applause was loud 
The pleased musician smiled and bowed ; 
The wood-fire clapped its hands of flame, 
The shadows on the wainscot stirred, 

I And from the harpsichord there camo 

I A ghostly murmur of acclaim, 

A sound like that sent down at night 
By birds of passage in their flight. 

From the remotest distance hear<i. 

Then silence followed ; then began 
A clamour for the Landlord’s tale, — 

The story promised them of old, 

They said, but always left untold ; 

And be, although a bashful man, 

And all his courage seemed to fail, 
Finding excuse of no avail, 

Yielded ; and thus the story ran 
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THE LANDLORD’S TALK. 

PAUL REVERE’s ride. 

Listen^ nay children, and yon shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five ; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his friend, If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry-arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal lighL — 

One, if by land, and two, if by sea ; 

And I on the opposite shore will be. 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 

For the country-folk to be up and to arm.” 

Then he said, Good night I ” and with mulHed oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom-ship, with each mast and spar 
Across the moon like a prison-bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and sti-ect, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack-door, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 

And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 

Then he climbed to the tower of the church, 

Up the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 

To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the sombre rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 

Up the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town, 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 

Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 

In their night-encampment on the hill. 
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Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That he could hear, like a sentinel's tread, 

The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent. 

And seeming to whisper, All is well ! ” 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 

Of the lonely belfiy and the dead ; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 
On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 

A line of black that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 

Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Kevere, 

Now he patted his horse’s side. 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 

Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth ; 

But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tow^r of the Old North Church, 

As it rose above the graves on the hill, 

Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 

And lo ! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light ! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 

But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns I 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet ; 

That was all I And yet, through the gloom and the lighi 
The fate of a nation was riding that night ; 

And the spark struck out by that steed in his flight 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

He has left the village and mounted the steep, 

And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep. 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides ; 

And under the alders, that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock 

When be crossed the bridge into Medford town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog. 
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And felt tlie damp of the river fog, 

That risea after the sun goes down. 

It was one by the village clock, 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 
Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock. 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock. 

And the twitter of birds among the trees. 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 
Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 

You know the rest. In the books you have retid. 
How the British llcgulars fired and fled, — 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farmyard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road. 

And only pausing to fire and load. 

So through the night rode Paul Revere ; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door. 

And a word that shall echo for evermore ! 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 

Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 
d’he hurrying hoof-beats of that steed. 

And the midnight measaffo of Paul Revera 

Interlude. 

The Landlord ended thus his tale, 

Tlven rising took down from its nail 
The sword that hung there, dim with dusV., 
.And cleaving to its sheath with rust. 
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And said, '' This sword was in the fight.” 

The Poet seized it, and exclaimed, 

It is the sword of a good knight, 

Though homespun was his coat-of-mailj 
What matter if it be not named 
Joyeuse, Colada, Durindale, 

Kxcalibar, or Aroundight, 

Or other name the books record ? 

Your ancestor, who bore this sword 
As Colonel of the Volunteers, 

Mounted upon his old gray mare, 

Seen hero and there and everywhere, 

To me a grander shape appears 
Than old Sir William, or what not, 

Clinking about in foreign lands 
With iron gauntlets on his hands, 

And on his head an iron pot ! ” 

All laughed ; the I^andlord’s face grew red 
As his escutcheon on the wall ; 

He could not comprehend at all 
The drift of what the Poet said ; 

For those who had been longest dead 
Were always greatest in his eyes ; 

And he was speechless wuth surprise 
To see Sir William’s plumed head 
Brought to a level wuth the rest, 

And made the subject of a jest. 

And this perceiving, to appease 
' The Landlord’s wrath, tlie others’ fears, 

The Student said, with careless ease. 

The ladies and the cavaliers, 

; The arms, the loves, the courtesies, 

I The deeds of high emprise, I sing! 

I Thus Ariosto says, in words | 

I That have the stately stride and ring 

1 Of armed knights and clashing swords, 

j Now listen to the tale I bring ; 

j Listen I though not to me belong 

I The flowing draperies of his song, 

I The words that rouse, the voice that charmb, 

j The Landlord’s tale was one of arms, 

, Only a tale of love is mine, 

I Blending the human and divine, 

A tale of the Decameron, told 
In Palmieri’s garden old, 

By Fiametta, laurel-crowned, 

While her companions Jay around, j 

And heard the intermingled sound ! 
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l)f airs that on their errands sped, 

And wild birds gossiping overhead, 

And lisp of leaves, and fountain’s fall, 
And her own voice more sweet than all, 
Telling the tale, which, wanting these, 
Perchance may lose its power to please ^ 


THE STUDENT’S TALE. 

THE FALCON OF HER FEDERIQO. 

One summer morning, when the sun was hot, 
Weary with labour in his garden plot, 

On a rude bench beneath his cottage eaves, 

Ser Federigo sat among the leaves 

Of a huge vine, that, with its arms outspread, 

Hung its delicious clusters overhead. 

Below him, through the lovely valley, flowed 
The river Arno, like a winding road. 

And from its banks were lifted high in air 
The spires and roofs of Florence called the Fair ; 
To him a marble tomb, that rose above 
His wasted fortunes and his buried love. 

For there, in banquet and in tournament, 

His wealth had lavished been, liis substance spent^ 
To woo and lose, since ill his wooing sped, 

Monna Giovanna, who his rival wed, 

Yet ever in his fancy reigned supreme, 

The ideal woman of a young man’s dream. 

Then he withdrew, in j^overty and X)ain, 

To this small farm, the last of his domain, 

His only comfort and his only care 

To prune his vines, and plant the fig and pear ; 

His only forester and only guest 

His falcon, faithful to him, when the rest, 

Whose willing bands had found so light of yore 
The brazen knocker of hia palace door, 

Had now no strength to lift the wooden latch, 
That entrance gave beneath a roof of thatch. 
Companion of his solitary ways. 

Purveyor of his feasts on holidays, 

On him this melancholy man bestowed 
The love with which his nature overflowed. 

And so the empty-handed years went round. 
Vacant, though voiceful with prophetic sound.; 
And so, that summer mom, he sat and mused 
With folded, patient hands, as he was used, 
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And dreamily before his half -closed sight 
Floated the vision of his lost delight. 

Beside him, motionless, the drowsy bird 
Dreamed of the chase, and in his slumber he&rd 
The sudden, scythe-like sweep of wings, that dare 
The headlong plunge through eddying gulfs of air. 
Then, starting broad awake upon his perch, 
Tinkled his bells, like mass-bells in a church, 

And, looking at hia master, seemed to say, 

“ Ser Federigo, shall we hunt to-day ? ” 

Ser Federigo thought not of the chase ; 

The tender vision of her lovely face, 

I will not say he seems to see, he sees 
In the leaf-shadows of the trellises, 

Herself, yet not herself ; a lovely child 
With flowing tresses, and eyes wide and wild, 
Coming undaunted up the garden walk, 

And looking not at him, but at the hawk. 

“ Beautiful falcon ! ” said he, ** would that I 
Might hold thee on my wrist, or see thee fly ! " 
The voice was hers, and made strange echoes start 
Through all the haunted chambers of his heart, 

As an seolian harp through gusty doors 
Of some old ruin its wild music pours. 

** Who is thy mother, my fair boy ? " he said. 

His hand laid softly on that shining head. 

“ Monna Giovanna. — Will you let me stay 
A little while, and with your falcon play ? 

We live there, just beyond your garden wall, 

In the great liousc behind the po^jlars tall.” 

So he spake on ; and Federigo heard 
As from afar each softly uttered word, 

And drifted onward through the golden gleainy 
And shadows of the misty sea of dreams, 

As mariners becalmed through vaj^ours drift. 

And feel the sea beneath them sink and lift, 

And hear far off the mournful break eis roar, 

And voices calling faintly from the shore 1 
Then, waking from his pleasant reveries. 

He took the little boy upon liis knees, 

And told him stories of his gallant bird, 

Till in their friendship he became a third. 

Monna Giovanna, widowed in her prime, 

Had come with friends to pass the summer tim*» 

In her grand villa, half-way up the hill, 

O’erlooking Florence, but retired and still t 
With iron gates, that opened through long lines 
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Of Bacred ilex and centennial pines. 

And terraced gardens, and broad steps of stone, 

And sylvan deities, with moss o’ergrown, 

And fountains palpitating in the heat, 

And all Val d’Amo stretched beneath its feet. 

Here in seclusion, as a widow may. 

The lovely lady whiled the hours away, 

Pacing in sable robes the statued hall, 

Herself the stateliest statue among all, 

And seeing more and more, with secret joy, 

Her husband risen and living in her boy, 

Till the lost sense of life returned again, 

Not as delight, but as rehef from pain. 

Meanwhile the boy, rejoicing in his strength, 
Stormed down the terraces from length to length; 
The screaming peacock chased in hot pursuit, 

And climbed the garden trellises for fruit. 

But his chief pastime was to watch the hight 
Of a gerfalcon, soaring into sight. 

Beyond the trees that fringed the garden wall, 

Then downward stoo{)ing at some distant call ; 

And as he gazed full often wondered he 
Who might the master of the falcon be. 

Until that happy morning, when he found 
Master and falcon in the cottage ground. 

And now a shadow and a terror fell 
On the great house, as if a passing-bell 
Tolled from the tower, and filled each spacious room 
With secret awe, and preternatural gloom; 

The petted boy grew ill, and day by day 
Pined with mysterious malady away. 

The mother B heart would not be comforted • 

Her darling seemed to her already dead. 

And often, sitting by the sufferer’s side, 

What can I do to comfort thee ? ” she cried 
At first the silent lips made no reply. 

But, moved at length by her importunate cry, 

Give me,” he answered, with imploring tone, 

^ Ser Federigo’s falcon for my own ! 

No answer could the astonished mother make 
How could she ask, e’en for her darling’s sake, 

Such favour at a luckless lover’s hand, 

Well knowing that to ask was to command ? 

Well knowing, what all falconers confessed, 

In all the laud that falcon was the best, 

The master’s pride and passion and delight, 

And the sole pursuivant of this poor knight. 
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But yet, for her child’s sake, she could no leys 
Than give assent, to soothe his restlessness, 

So promised, and then promising to keep 
Her promise sacred, saw him fall asleep. 

Tlie morrow was a bright September mom ; 

The earth was beautiful as if new-born; 

There was that nameless splendour everywhere, 

That wild exhilaration in the air, 

Which makes the passers in the city street 
Congratulate each other as they meet. 

Two lovely ladies, clothed in cloak and hood, 

Passed through the garden gate into the wood. 

Under the lustrous leaves, and through the sheen 
Of dewy sunshine showering down between. 

The one, close-hooded, had the attractive grace 
Which sorrow sometimes lends a woman's face ; 

Her dark eyes moistened with the mists that roll 
From the gulf-stream of passion in the soul ; 

The other with her hood thrown back, her hair 
Making a golden glory in the air. 

Her cheeks suffused with an auroral blush, 

Her young heart singing louder than the thrush. 

So walked, that morn, through mingled light and ftliade, 
Each by the other’s presence lovelier made, 

Monna Giovanna and her bosom friend, 

Intent upon their errand and its end. 

They found Ser Federjgo at his toil, 

Like banished Adam, delving in the soil ; 

And when he looked and these fair women spied, 

The garden sudderdy was glorified; 

His long-lost Eden was restored again, 

And the strange river winding through the plain 
No longer was the Arno to liis eyes. 

But the Euphrates watering Paradise 1 
Monna Giovanna raised her stately liead, 

And with fair words of salutation said : 

Ser Federigo, we come here as friends, 

Hoping in this to- make some poor amends 
For past unkindness. I who ne'er before 
Would even cross the threshold of your door, 

I who in happier days such pride maintained. 

Refused your banquets, and your gifts disdained, 

This morning come, a self-invited guest. 

To put your generous nature to tho test, 

And breakfast with you under your own vine.” 

To which he answered : Poor desert of mine. 

Not your unkindness call it, for if aught 
Is good in me of feeling or of thought. 
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From you it come?, and this last grace outweighs 
All sorrows, all regrets of other days.” 

And after further compliment and talk, 

Aniong the dahlias in the garden walk 
He left his guests ; and to his cottage turned, 

And as he entered for a moment yearned 
For the lost splendours of the days of old, 

The ruby glass, the silver and the gold. 

And felt how piercing is the sting of pride, 

By want embittered and intensified. 

He looked about him for some means or way 
To keep this unexpected holiday ; 

Searched every cupboard, and then searched again, 
Summoned the maid, who came, but came in vain ; 
“ The Signor did not hunt to-day,” she said, 

** There ’s nothing in the house but wine and bread.' 

Then suddenly the drowsy falcon shook 
His little belle, with that sagacious look, 

Wliich said, as plain as language to tlie ear, 

“ If anything is wanting, I am here !” 

Yes, everything is wanting, gallant bird ! 

The master seized thee without further word, 

Like thine own lure, he whirled thee round ; ah me 
The pomp and flutter of brave falconry, 

The bells, the jesses, the bright scarlet hood, 

The flight and the pursuit o’er field and wood, 

All these forevermore are ended now ; 

No longer victor, hut the victim thou 1 

Then on the board a snow-white cloth he spredd, 
Laid on its wooden dish the loaf of bread, 

Brought purple grapes with autumn sunshine hot, 
The fragrant peach; the juicy bergamot : 

Then in the midst a flask of wine he placed, 

And with autumnal flowers the banquet graced. 

Ser Federigo, would not these suffice 

Without thy falcon stuffed with cloves and spice ? 

When all was ready, and the courtly dame 
With her companion to the cottage came. 

Upon Ser Federigo’s brain there fell 
The wild enchantment of a magic spell ; 

The room they entered, mean and low and snmll^ 
Was changed into a sumptuous banq\iet-hall. 

With fanfares by aerial trumpets blown ; 

The rustic chair she sat on was a throne ; 

He ate celestial food, and a divine 
Flavour was given to his country wine, 
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And the poor falcon, fragrant with his spice. 

A peacock was, or bird of paradise 1 

When the repast was ended, they arose 
And passed again into the garden-close. 

Then said the lady, ** Far too well I know, 
Reraembering still the days of long ago, 

Thongh you betray it not, with what surpriso 
You see me here in this familiar wise. 

You have no children, and you cannot guess 
What anguish, what unspeakable distress 
A mother feels, whose child is lying ill, 

Nor how her heart anticipates his will. 

And yet for this you see me lay aside 
All womanly reserve and check of pride. 

And ask the thing most precious in your sight. 
Your falcon, your sole comfort and delight, 
Which if you find it in your heart to give, 

My poor, unhappy boy perchance may live.” 

Ser Federigo listens, and replies, 

With tears of love and pity in his eyes ; 

“ Alas, dear lady ! there can be no task 
So sweet to me, as giving when you ask. 

One little hour ago, if I had known 
This wish of yours, it would have been my own- 
But thinking in what manner I could best 
Do honour to the presence of my guest, 

I deemed that nothing worthier could be 
Thau what most dear and precious was to mo. 
And so my gallant falcon breathed his last 
To furnish forth this morning our repast.” 

Tn mute contrition, mingled with dismay, 

The gentle lady turned her eyes away, 

Grieving that he such sacrifice should make, 

And kill his falcon for a woman’s sake, 

Yet feeling in her heart a woman’s pride, 

That notliing she could ask for w^as denied; 

Then took her leave, and jiassed out at the gate 
With footstep slow and soul disconsolate. 

Three days went by, and lo I a passing-bell 
Tolled from the little chapel in the dell ; 

Ten strokes Ser Federigo heard, and said, 
Breathing a prayer, “ Alas I her child is dead !” 

Three months went by ; and lo ! a merrier chime 
Rang from the chapel bells at Christmas time ; 
The cottage was desertc^ and no more 
Ser Federigo sat beside its door. 
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But now, with servitors to do his will, 

In the grand villa, half-way np the hill, 

Sat at the Christmas feast, and at his side 
Monna Giovanna, his beloved bride, 

Never so beautiful, so kind, so fair, 

Enthroned once more in the old rustic chair, 
High-perched upon the back of which there stood . 
The image of a falcon carved in wood, 

And underneath the inscription, with a date, 

“ All things come round to him who will but wait/ 

Interlude. 

Soon as the story reached its end, 

One, over eager to commend, 

Crowned it with injudicious praise ; 

And then the voice of blame found vent, 

And fanned the embers of dissent 
Into a somewhat lively blaze. 

The Theologian shook his head ; 

“ These old Italian tales," he said, 

From the much-praised Decameron down 
Through all the rabble of the rest, 

Are either trifling, dull, or lewd ; 

The gossip of a neighbourhood 
In some remote provincial town, 

A scandalous chronicle at best ! 

They seem to me a stagnant fen, 

Grown rank with rushes and with reeds, 
Where a white lily, now and then, 

Blooms in the midst of noxious weeds 
And deadly nightshade on its banks." 

To this the Student straight replied ; 

“ For the white lily, many thanks 1 
One should not say, with too much pride 
Fountain, I will not drink of thee ! 

Nor were it grateful to forget, 

That from these reservoirs and tanks 
Even imperial Shakespeare drew 
His Moor of Venice and the Jew, 

And Romeo and J uliet, 

And many a famous comedy " 

Then a long pause; till some one said, 

An angel is flying overhead I " 

At these words spake the Spanish Jew, 

And mdrmured with an inward breath ; 

** God grant, if what you say is true, 

It may not be the Angel of Death 1 
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And then another pause; and then, 
Stroking his beard, he said again ; 

“ This brings back to my memory 
A story in the Talmud told, 

That book of gems, that book of gold, 

Of wonders many and manifold, 

A tale that often comes to me, 

And fills my heart, and haunts my brain, 
And never wearies nor grows old.” 


THE SPANISH JEW'S TALE. 

THE LEGEND OP RABBI BEN LEVI. 

Rabbi Ben Levi, on the Sabbath, read 
A volume of the Law, in which it said, 

‘‘No man shall look upon my face and live.” 

And as he read, he prayed that God would give 
His faithful servant grace with mortal eye 
To look upon His face and yet not die. 

Then fell a sudden shadow on the page. 

And, lifting up his eyes, grown dim with age, 

He saw the Angel of Death before him stand, 

Holding a naked sword in his right hand. 

Rabbi Ben Levi was a righteous man, 

Yet through his veins a chill of terror ran. 

With trembling voice he said, “What wilt thou here ?” 
The Angel answered, “ Lo I the time draws near 
When thou must die ; yet first, by God’s decree, 
Whate’er thou askest shall be granted thee.” 

Replied the Rabbi, “ Let these living eyes 
First look upon my place in Paradise." 

Then said the Angel, “ Come with me and look.” 

Rabbi Ben Levi closed the sacred book, 

And rising, and uplifting his gray head, 

“ Give me thy sword,” he to the Angel said, 

“ Lest thou shouldst fall upon me by the way.” 

The Angel smiled and hastened to obey. 

Then led him forth to the Celestial Town, 

And set him on the wall, whence, gazing down, 

Rabbi Ben Levi, with his living eyes, 

Might look upon his place in Paradise. 

Then straight into the city of the Lord 

The Rabbi leaped with the Death- Angel’s sword, 

And through the streets there swept a sudden breath 
Of something there unknown, which men call deatK- 
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Meanwliile tli6 Angel stayed without, and cried, 

" Come back ! ” To which the Rabbi’s voice replied. 

No 1 in the name of God, whom I adore, 

I swear that hence I will depart no more 1 ” 

Then all the Angela cried, ** 0 Holy One, 

See what the son of Levi here ‘has done I 
The kingdom of Heaven he takes by violence, 

And in Thy name refuses to go hence ! 

The Lord replied, “ My Angels, be not wroth ; 

Did e'er the son of Levi break his oath ? 

Let him remain ; for ho with mortal eye 
Shall look upon my face and yet not die." 

Beyond the outer wall the Angel of Death 
Heard the great voice, and said, with panting breatli, 
“ Give back the sword, and let me go my way.” 
Whereat the Rabbi paused, and answered, “ Say ! 
Anguish enough already has it caused 
Among the sons of men.” And while he paused 
He heard the awful mandate of the Lord 
Resounding through the air, “ Give back the sworn ! 

Tlie Rabbi bowed his head in silent prayer ; 

Then said he to the dreadful Angel, Swear, 

No human eye shall look on it again; 

But when thou takest away the souls of men, 

Thyself unseen, and with an unseen sword, 

Thou wilt perform the bidding of the Lord." 

The Angel took the sword again, and swore. 

And walks on earth unseen forevermore. 

Interlude. 

He ended : and a kind of spell 
Upon the silent listeners fell. 

His solemn manner and his words 
Had touched the deep, mysterious chords, 

That vibrate in each human breast 
Alike, but not alike confessed. 

The spiritual world seemed near ; 

And close above thorn, full of fear, 

Its awful adumbration passed, 

A luminous shadow, vague and vast. 

They almost feared to look, lest thei'e, 

Embodied from the impalpable air, 

They might behold the Angel stand, 

Holmng the sword in his right haul. 

At last, but in a voice subdued. 

Not to disturb their dreamy mood, 
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jSaid the Sicilian i '' While you spoke. 
Tolling your legend marvellous^. 

Suddenly in my memory woke 

The thought of one, now gone from us, — 

An old Abate, meek and mild, 

My friend and teacher, when a child, 
Who sometimes in those days of old 
The legend of an Angel told. 

Which ran, if I remember, thus.’' 


THE SICILIAN’S TALE. 

KING EOBEllT OF SICILY. 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
A.nd Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 

Apparelled in magnificent attire. 

With retinue of many a knight and squire, 

On St John’s Eve, at vespers, proudly sat 
And heard the priests chant the Magnificat 
And as he listened, o’er and o’er again 
Repeated, like a burden or refrain, 

He caught the words, Depomit potente$ 

T)e sede, et exaltavit liurmla ; ” 

And slowly lifting up his kingly head, 

He to a learned clerk beside him said, 

“'What mean these words ? ” The clerk made answer mo-it. 

He has put down the mighty from their seat, 

And has exalted them of low degree.” 

Thereat King Robert muttered scornfully, 

'Tis well that such seditious words are sung 
Only by priests and in the Latin tongue ; 

For unto priests and people be it known, 

There is no power can push me from my throne 1 
And leaning back, he yawned and fell asleep, 

Lulled by the chant monotonous and deep. 

When he awoke, it was already night ; 

The church was empty, and there was no light, 

Save where the lamps, that glimmered few and faint 
Lighted a little space before some saint. 

He started from his seat and gazed around, 

But saw no living thing and heard no sound. 

He groped towards the door, but it was locked ; 

He cried aloud, and listened, and then knocked. 

And uttered awful threatenings and complaints, 

And imprecations upon men and saints. 

The sounds re-echoed from the roof and walls 
As if dead priests were laughing in their stalls f 
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At length the sexton, hearing from without, 

The tumult of the knocking and the shout, 

And thinking thieves were in the house of prayer, 

Caine with his lantern, asking, “ Who is there ? ” 
Half-choked with rage, King Robert fiercely said, 

“ Open : 'tis I, the King ! Art thou afraid? ” 

The frightened sexton, muttering, with a curse, 

This is some drunken vagabond, or worse ! ' ’ 

Turned the great key and flung the portal wide 
A man rushed by him at a single stride. 

Haggard, half-naked, without hat or cloak, 

Who neither turned, nor looked at him, nor spoke, 

But leaped into the blackness of the night. 

And vanished like a spectre from his sight. 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
And Valmond, Emperor of Allcrnaine, 

Despoiled of his magnificent attire. 

Bare-headed, breathless, and besprent with mire, 

With sense of wrong and outrage desperate, 

Strode on and thundered at the palace gate ; 

Rushed through the court-yard, thrusting in his rage 
To right and left each seneschal and page, 

And hurried up the broad and sounding stair, 

His white face ghastly in the torches’ glare. 

From hall to hall he passed with breathless speed ^ 

Voices and cries he heard, but did not heed. 

Until at last he reached the banquet-room, 

Blazing with light, and breathing with perfume. 

There on the dais sat another king, 

Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet-ring. 

King Robert’s self in features, form, and height. 

But all transfigured with angelic light ! 

It was an Angel ; and his presence there 
With a divine effulgence filled the air, 

An exaltation, piercing the disguise. 

Though none the hidden Angel recognise. 

A moment speechless, motionless, amazed, 

The throneless monarch on the Angel gazed. 

Who met his looks of anger and surprise 
With the divipe compassion of his eyes ; 

Then said, Who art thou? and why com’st thou here?*’ 
To which King Robert answered, with a sneer, 

I am the King, and come to claim my own 
From an impostor, who usurps my throne 1 
And suddenly, at these audacious words, 

Up sprang the angry guests, and drew their swords ; 

The Angel answered with unruffled brow. 
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Kay, not the King, but the King’s jester; thou 
Henceforth shalt wear the bells and scalloped cape, 
And for thy counsellor shalt lead an ape ; 

Thou shalt obey my servants when they call, 

And wait upon my henchmen in the hall I ” 

Deaf to King Robert’s threats and cries and praj^ers, 
They thrust him from the hall and down the stairs ; 
A group of tittering pages ran before, 

And as they opened wide the folding-door, 

His heart failed, for ho heard, with strange alarms, 
The boisterous laughter of the mon-at-arius. 

And all the vaulted chamber roar and ring 
With the mock plaudits of “ Long live the King ! ” 

Kext morning, waking with the day’s first beam, 
He said within himself, ‘‘ It was a dream 1 ” 

But the straw rustled as he turned his head. 

There were the cap and bells beside his bed, 

Around him rose the bare, discoloured walla, 

Close by, the steeds were champing in their stalls, 
And in the coiner, a revolting shaiie, 

Shivering and chattering sat the wretched ape. 

It was no dream ; the world he loved so much 
Had turned to dust and ashes at his touch ! 

Days came and wont ; and now returned again 
To Sicily the old Saturnian reign ; 

Under the Angel’s governance benign 
The happy island danced with corn and wine, 

And deep within the mountain’s burning breast 
Enceladus, the giant, was at rest. 

Meanwhile King Robert yielded to his fate, 

Sullen and silent and disconsolate. 

Dressed in the motley garb that jesters wear, 

With looks bewildered and a vacant stare, 

Close shaven above the ears, as monks are shorn, 

By courtiers mocked, by pages laughed to sctiru. 

His only friend the ape, his only food 
What others left, — he still was unsubdued. 

And when the Angel met him on his way, 

And half in earnest, half in jest, would say, 

Sternly, though tenderly, that he might feel 
The velvet scabbard held a sword of steel, 

“ Art thou the King ?” the passion of his woe 
Burst from him in resistlefss overflow, 

And, lifting high his forehead, he would fling 
The haughty answer back, ** I am, I am the King I” 

Almost three years were ended ; when there came 
Ambassadors of great repute and name 
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From Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 

Unto King Robert, saying that Pope Urbano 
By letter summoned them forthwith, to come 
On Holy Thursday to his city of Rome. 

The Angel with great joy received his guests. 

And gave them presents of embroidered vests, 

And velvet mantles with rich ermine lined, 

And rings and jewels of the rarest kind. 

Then he departed with them o’er the sea 
Into the lovely land of Italy, 

Whose loveliness was more resplendent made 
By the mere passing of that cavalcade, 

VVith plumes, and cloaks, and housings, and the stn 
Of jewelled bridle and of golden spur. 

And lo 1 among the menials, in mock state, 

Upon a piebald steed, with shambling gait, 

His cloak of fox-tails flapping in the wind, 

The solemn ape demurely perched behind. 

King Robert rode, making huge merriment 

In all the country towns through which tliey went . 

The Pope received them with great pomp, and blare 
Of bannered trumpets, on Saint Peter's square. 
Giving his benediction and embrace. 

Fervent, and full of apostolic grace. 

While with congratulations and with prayers 
He entertained the Angel unawares, 

Robert, the Jester, bursting through the crow cl, 

Into their presence rushed, and cried aloud, 

I am the King 1 Look, and behold in me 
Robert, your brother. King of Sicily ! 

This man, who wears my semblance to your eyes, 

Is an impostor in a king’s disguise. 

Do you not know me ? does no voice within 
Answer my cry, and say we are akin ? ” 

The Pope in silence, but with troubled mien, 

Gazed at the Angel’s countenance serene; 

The Emperor, laughing, said, “ It is strange sport 
To keep a madman for thy Fool at court ! ” 

And the poor, baffled Jester in disgrace 
Was hustled back among the populace. 

In solemn state the Holy Week went by, 

And Easter Sunday gleamed upon the sky ; 

The presence of the Angel, with its light,. 

Before the sun rose, made the city bright, 

And with new fervour filled the hearts of men 
Who felt that Christ indeed Lad risen again, 
lilven the Jester, on his bed of straw, 
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Witli haggard eyes the unwonted splendour saw 
He felt within a power unfelt before, 

And, kneeling humbly on his chamber floor, 

He heard the rushing garments of the Lord 
Sweep through the silent air, ascending heavenward. 

And now the visit ending, and once more 
Valmond returning to the Danube’s shore, 

Homeward the angel journeyed, and again 
The land was made resplendent with his train, 
Flashing along the towns of Italy 
Unto Salerno, and from there by sea. 

And when once more within Palermo’s wall. 

And, seated on the throne in his greixt hall, 

He heard the Angelus from convent towers, 

As if the better world conversed with ours. 

He beckoned to King Robert to draw nigher, 

A.nd with a gesture bade the rest retire; 

And when they were alone, the Angel said, 

‘‘ Art thou the King? ” Then bowing down his head, 
King Robert crossed both hands upon his breast, 

And meekly answered him : “ Thou knowest best I 
My sins as scarlet are ; let me go hence, 

And in some cloister’s school of penitence. 

Across those stones, that pavo the way to heaven, 
Walk barefoot, till my guilty soul is shriven ! ” 

'Phe Angel smiled, and from his radiant face 
A holy light illumined all the place, 

And through the open window, loud and clear, 

They heard the monks chant in the chapel near, 
Above the stir and tumult of the street : 

“ He has put down the mighty from their sea^, 

And has exalted them of low degree ! ” 

And through the chant a second melody 
Rose like the throbbing of a single string : 

** I am an Angel, and thou art the King 1 ” 

King Robert, who was standing near the throne, 
liifted his eyes, and lo ! he was alone 1 
But all apparelled as in days of old. 

With ermined mantle and with cloth of gold ; 

And when his courtiers came, they found him there 
Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed in silent prayer. 

Interlude . 

AND then the blue-eyed Horseman told 
A Saga of the days of old. 

There is,” said he, ‘‘ a wondrous book 
Of Legends in the old Horse tongue, 
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Of the dead kings of Korroway, — 
Legends that once were told or sung 
In many a smoky fireside nook 
Of Iceland, in the ancient day, 

By wandering Saga-man or Scald ; 
Heiinskringla is the volume calle(l ; 
And he who looks may find therein 
The story that I now begin/" 

And in each pause the story made 
Upon his violin he played. 

As an appropriate interlude, 
Fragments of old Norwegian tunes 
That bound iu one the separate runes. 
And held the mind in perfect mood. 
Entwining and encircling all 
The strange and antiquated rhymes 
With melodies of olden times ; 

As over some half-ruined wall, 
Disjointed and about to fall, 

Fresh woodbines climb and interlace, 
And keep the loosened stones in placy 


THE MUSICIAN’S TALE. 
The Saga op King Olap. 

I, 

a?HE OHALLENGE OP TH031. 

I AM the God Thor, 

I am the War God, 

I am the Thunderer ! 

Here in my Northland, 

My fastness and fortress, 
Keign I for ever I 

Here amid icebergs 
Rule I the nations ; 

This is my hammer, 

Midliier the mighty ; 

Giants and sorcerers 
Cannot withstand it ^ 

These are the gauntlets 
Wherewith I wield it. 

And hurl it afar off; 

This is my girdle; 

Whenever I brace it. 

Strength is redoubled! 
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The light thou beholdest 
Stream through the heavens 
In flashes of crimson, 

Is but my red beard 
Blown by the night-wind. 
Affrighting the nations ] 

Jove is my brother; 

Mine eyes are the lightning 
The wheels of my chariot 
Roll in the thunder, 

The blows of my hammer 
Ring in the earthquake ! 

Force rules the world still, 

Has ruled it, shjill rule it ; 
Meekness is weakness, 

Strength is triumphant. 

Over the whole earth 
Still is it Thor’s-Day 1 

Thou art a God too, 

0 Galilean ! 

And thus single-handed 
Unto the combat, 

Gauntlet or Gospel, 

Here I defy thee 1 

IL 

KING OLAF’s llF/rUllTT, 

And King Olaf heard the cry, 

Saw tho red light in the sky. 

Laid his hand upon his sword, 

As he leaned upon the railing, 

And his ships went sailing, sailing, 
Northward into Drontheim fiord. 

There he stood as one who dreamed ; 
And the red light glanced and gleamed 
On the armour that he wore ; 

And he shouted, as the rifted 
Streamers o’er him shook and shifted, 

** 1 accept thy challenge, Thor I ” 

To avenge his father slain. 

And reconquer realm and reign, 

Came the youthful Olaf home, 
Through the midnight sailing, sailing, 
Listening to the wild wind’s wailing> 
And the dashing of the foam. 
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To his thoughts the sacred name 
Of his mother Astrid came, 

And the tale she oft had told 
Of her flight by secret passes 
Through the mountains and morasses, 

To the home of Hakon old. 

Then strange memories crowded back 
Of Queen Gunhild’s wrath and wrack, 
And a hurried flight by sea ; 

Of grim Vikings, and their rapture 
In the sea-fight, and the capture, 

And the life of slavery. 

How a stranger watched his face 
In the Esthonian market-place, 

Scanned his features one by one, 
Saying, We should know each other; 

I am Sigurd, Astrid’s brother, 

Thou art Olaf, Astrid’s son ! ** 

Then as Queen Allogia^s page. 

Old in honours, young in age. 

Chief of all her men-at-arms ; 

Till vague whispers, and mysterious, 
Reached King Valdemar, the imperious, 
Filling him with strange alarms. 

Then his cruisings o’er the seas, 
Westward to the Hebrides, 

And to Scilly’s rocky shore ; 

And the hermit’s cavern dismal, 

Christ’s great name and rites baptismal, 
In the ocean’s rush and roar. 

All these thoughts of love and strife 
Glimmered through his lurid life. 

As the stars’ intenser light 
Through the red flames o’er him trailing, 
As his ships went sailing, sailing, 
Northward in the summer night. 

Trained for either camp or court, 

Skilful in each manly sport, 

Young and beautiful and tall : 

Art of warfare, craft of chases, 
Swimming, skating, snownahoe races, 
EiLcellent alike in all. 

When at sea, with all his rowers, 

He along the bending oars 
Outside of his ship could run. 
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He the Smalaor Horn ascended, 

And hia shining shield suspended 
On its summit, like a sun. 

On the ship-rails he could stand. 

Wield his sword with either hand, 

And at once two javelins throw ; 

At all feasts where ale was strongest 
Sat the merry monarch longest, 

First to come and last to go. 

Mur way never yet had seen 
One so beautiful of mien. 

One 60 royal in attire, 

When in arms completely furnishetU 
Harness gold-inlaid and burnished, 

Mantle like a dame of fire. 

Thus came Olaf to his own. 

When upon the night-wind blown 
Passed that cry along the sliore ; 

Aiivl he answered, while the rifted 
Streamers o’er him shook and shifted, 

I accept thy challenge, Thor 1 ” 

HI. 

TIIORA OP RIMOL. 

** Titora of Rimol ! hide me ! hide mo ! 

Danger and shame and death betide me ! 

For Olaf the king is hunting me down 
Througli field and forest, through thorp and town 
Thus cried Jarl Hakon 
To Thora, the fairest of women. 

" Hakon Jarl ! for the love I hear thee 
Neither shall shame nor death come near tho^ ♦ 
But the hiding-place wherein thou must lie 
is the cave underneath the swine in the sty.*' 
Thus to Jarl Hakon 
Said Thora, the fairest of women. 

So Hakon Jarl and his base thrall Karker 
Crouched in the cave, than a dungeon darker, 

Ab Olaf came riding, with men in mail, 

Through the forest roads into Orkadale, 
Demanding Jarl Hakon 
Of Thora, the fairest of women, 

“ Kich and honoured shall be whoever 
Tile head of Hakon Jarl shall dissever 1 ” 
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Hakon heard him, and Karker the slave, 

Through the breathing-holes of the darksome oavo. 
Alone in her chamber 
Wept Thora, the fairest of women. 

Said Karker, the crafty, I will not slay thee ! 

For all the King’s gold I will never betray thee ! 

** Then why dost thou turn so pale, 0 churl, 

And then again black as the earth ? " said the Earh 
More pale and more faithful 
Was Thora, tho fairest of women. 

From a dream in the night the thrall started, saying, 
“ Round my neck a gold ring King Olaf was laying ! " 
And Hakon answered, Beware of the King ! 

He will lay roimd thy neck a blood-red ring.” 

At the ring on her finger 
Gazed Thora, the fairest of women. 

At daybreak slept Hakon, with sorrows encumbered, 
But screamed and drew up his feet as he slumbered ; 
Tho thrall in the darkness plunged with his knife, 
And the Earl awakened no more in this life. 

But wakeful and weeping 
Sat Thora, the fairest of w’’omen. 

At Nidarholm the prii^ts are all singing, 

Two ghastly heads on Hie gibbet are swinging; 

One is Jarl Hakon’s and one is his thrall’s, 

And the people are shouting from windows and ivails 
While alone in her chamber 
Swoons Thora, the fairest of women. 


QUEEN SIGRID THE HAUGH'l’T. 

Queen Sigrid the Haughty sat proud and aloft 
In her chamber, that looked over meadow and croft 
Heart’s dearest. 

Why dost thou sorrow so ? 

The floor with tassels of fir was besprent. 

Filling the room with their fragrant scent. 

She heard the birds sing, she saw the sun shin®, 

The air of summer was sweeter than wine. 

Like a sword without scabbard tho bright river lay 
Between her own kingdom and Norroway. 

But Olaf the King had sued for her hand, 

The sword would be sheathed, the river be spanned. 
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Her maidens were seated around lier knee, 

Working bright figures in tapestry. 

And one was singing the ancient rune 
Of Brynhilda’s love and the wrath of Gudiun, 

And through it, and round it, and over it all 
Sounded incessant the waterfall. 

The Queen in her hand Jaeld a ring of gold, 

From the door of Lady’s Temple old. 

King Olaf had sent her this wedding gift, 

But her thoughts as arrows were keen and swift. 

She had given the ring to her goldsmiths twain, 

Who smiled as they handed it back again. 

And Sigrid the Queen, in her haughty way, 

Said, “ Why do you smile, my goldsmiths, say 'i " 

And they answered : 0 Queen 1 if the truth must be told 

The ring is of copper, and not of gold I " 

The lightning flashed o’er her forehead and cheek, 

She only murmured, she did not speak : 

** If in his gifts he can faithless be, 

There will be no gold in his love to me." 

A footstep was heard on the outer stair. 

And in strode King Olaf with royal air. 

He kissed the Queen’s hand, and he whispered of love, 

And swore to be true as the stars are above. 

But she smiled with contempt as she answered : “ 0 King, 
Will you swear it, as Odiu once swore, on the ring? ” 

And the King : “0 speak not of Odin to me, 

The wife of King Olaf a Christian must be.’* 

Looking straight at the King, with her level brows, 

She said, “ I keep true to my faith and my vows.” 

Then the face of King Olaf was darkened with gloom, 

He rose in his anger and strode through the room. 

w Why, then, should I care to have thee ? ’’ he said, — 

** A faded old woman, a heathenish jade 1 ’’ 

His zeal was stronger than fear or love, 

And he struck the Queen in the face with his glove. 

Then forth from the chamber in anjer he fled, 

And the wooden stairway shook with his tread. 
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Queen Sigrid the Haughty said under her hreaih, 
•'This insult, King Olaf, shall be thy death ! ** 
Heart’s dearest, 

Why dost thou sorrow so ? 


V. 


THF SKERRY OF SIIRIEK8. 

Now from all King Olafs farms 
His men-at-arms 

Gathered on the Eve of Easter ; 

To his house at Angvalds-ness 
Fast they press, 

Drinking with the royal feaster. 

Loudly through the wide-flung door 
C.ame the roar 

Of the sea upon the Skerry ; 

And its thunder loud and near 
Reached the ear, 

Mingling with their voices merry. 

“ Hark ! ” said Olaf to his Scald, 
Halfred the Bald, 

“ Listen to that song, and learn it t 

Half my kingdom would I give, 

As I live. 

If by such songs you would earn iti 

** For of all the runes and rhymes 
Of all times, 

Best I like the ocean’s dirges, 

When the old harper heaves and rooks, 
His hoary locks 

Flowing and flashing in the surges ! ” 

Halfred answered : I am called 
The Unappalled! 

Nothing hinders me or daunts m<». 

Hearken to me, then, 0 King, 

• While I sing 

The great Ocean Song that haunts me 

“ I will hear your song sublime 
Some other time,” 

Says the drowsy monarch, yawning^ 

And retires ; each laughing guest 
Applauds the jest ; 

Then they sleep till day is dawning. 

Pacing up and down the yard, 

King Olafs guard 
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Saw the sea-mist slowly creeping 
O’er the sands, and up the hill, 

Gathering still 

Round the house where they were sleeping. 

It was not the fog he saw, 

Nor misty flaw, 

Tliat above the landscape brooded ; 

It was Eyvind Kallda’s crew 
Of warlocks bli>e. 

With their caps of darkness hooded ? 

Round and round the house tliey go, 
Weaving slow 
Magic circles to encumber 
And imprison in their ring 
Olaf the King, 

As he helpless lies in slumber. 

Then athwart the vapours dun 
The Easter sun 

Streamed with one broad tr?ick of splend'.'ur 
In their real forms appeared 
The warlocks weird, 

Awful as the Witch of Endor. 

Blinded by the light that glared, 

They groped and stared 
Round about with steps unsteady ; 

From his window Olaf gazed, 

And, amazed, 

Who are these strange people? said he, 

“ Eyvind Kallda and his men I " 

Answered then 

From the yard a sturdy farmer ; 

While the men-at-arms apace 
Filled the place, 

Busily buckling on their armotir. 

I'Vom the gates they sallied forih, 

South and north, 

Sct)ured the island coasts around thorn, 
Seizing all the warlock hand, 

Foot and hand 

On the Skerry’s rocks they bound them 

A.nd at eve the King again 
Called his train, 

And, with all the candles burning, 

Silent sat and heard once more 
The sullen roar 
Of the ocean tides returning. 
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SUrieks and crios of wild despair 
Filled the air, . 

Growing fainter as they listened ; 

Then the bursting surge alone 
Sounded on; — 

Thus the sorcerers were christened 1 

** Sing, 0 Scald, your song sublime. 
Your ocean-rhyme,” 

Cried King Olaf : it will cheer mo! " 
Said the Scald, with pallid cheeks, 

The Skerry of Shrieks 
Sings too loud for you to hear me ! ” 


THE WRAITH OF ODIN. 

The guests were loud, the ale was strong, 
King Olaf feasted late and long ; 

The hoary Scalds together sang ; 

O’erliead the smoky rafters rang. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

^'he door swung wide, with creak and din t 
A blast of cold night-air came in, 

And on the threshold shivering stood 
A one-eyed guest, with cloak and hood. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

The icing exclaimed, 0 graybeard palo t 
Come warm thee with this cup of ale.” 
The foaming draught the old man quaffed, 
The noisy guests looked on and laughed. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

Then spake the King : Be not afraid ; 

Sit here by me.” The guest obeyed, 

And, seated at the table, told 
Tales of the sea, and Sagas old. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang 

And ever, when the tale was o'er, 

The King demanded yet one more ; 

Till Sigurd the Bishop smiling said, 

“ ’Tis late, O King, and time for bed.” 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

The King retired ; the stranger guest 
Followed and entered with the rest; 

The lights were out, the pages gone, 

Hut still the garrulous guest spake on. 
Dead rides Sir Morton of Fogelsang 
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As one who from a volume reads, 
fie spake of heroes and their deeds, 

Of lands and cities he had seen, 

And stormy gulfs that tossed between. 

Dead l ides Sir Morten of Fogelsaiig. 

Then from his lips in music rolled 
The Havamal of Odin old, 

With sounds mysterioiis as the roar 
Of billow's on a distant shore. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

Do we not learn from runes and rhymes 
Made by the gods in elder times. 

And do not still the great Scalds teach 
That silence better is than speech ? ” 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

Smiling at this, the King replied, 

“ Thy lore is by thy tongue belied: 

For never was I -so enthralled 
Either by Saga-man or Scald.” 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

The Bishop said, ” Late hours we keep ! 

Night wanes, 0 King ! Tis time for sleep I 
Then slept the King, and when lie woke 
The guest was gone, the morning broke. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

They found the doors securely barred, 
riiey found the watch-dog in the yard. 

There was no footprint in the gi as.s. 

And none had seen the stranger pass. 

' Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

King Olaf crossed himself and said : 

“ I know that Odin the Great is dead; 

Sure is the triumph of our Faith, 

The one-eyed stranger was his wraith.” 

Dead lides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

VII. 

iron-beaud, 

OlajC the King, one summer mom, 

Blew a blast on his bugle-horn, 

Se^iding his signal through the land of Drontheim, 

And to the Hus-Ting held at Mere 
Gathered the farmers far and near, 

With their war weapons ready to co»»^‘''ont him. 
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Plongbing under the morning star, 

Old Iron-Beard in Yriar 

Heard the summons, chuckling with a low laugh. 

He wiped the sweat-drops from his brow, 
Unharnessed his horses from the plough, 

And clattering came on horseback to King Olaf. 

He was the churliest of the churls ; 

Little he cared for king or earls ; 

Bitter as home-brewed ale were his foaming passions. 

Hodden-gray was the garb he wore, 

And by the Hammer of Thor he swore ; 

He hated the narrow town, and all its fashions. 

But he loved the freedom of his farm. 

His ale at night, by the fireside waiTn, 

Gudruu his daughter, with her flaxen tresses. 

He loved his horses and his herds, 

The smell of the earth, and the song of birtlf?, 
His well-filled bams, his brook with its watercressos. 

Huge and cumbersome was his frame; 

His beard, from which he took his name, 
Frosty and fierce, like that of Hymer the Giant. 

So at the Hus-Ting he appeared, 

The farmer of Yriar, Iron-Beard, 

On horseback, with an attitude defiant. 

And to IGng Olaf he cried aloud. 

Out of the middle of the crowd. 

That tossed about him like a stormy ocean : 

Such sacrifices shalt thou bring, 

To Odin and to Thor, O King, 

As other kings have done in their devotion I 

King Olaf answered : I command 
This land to be a Christian land ; 

Here is my Bishop who the folk baptizes 1 

But if you ask me to restore 
Your sacrifices, stained with gore, 

Then will I offer human sacrifices ! 

“ Not slaves and peasants shall they be, 

But men of note and high degree, 

Such men as Orm of Lyra and Kar of Giyting ! ** 

Then to their Temple strode he in, 

And loud behind him heard the din 
Of his men-at-arms and the peasants fiercely fighting. 
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There in the Temple, carved in wood, 

The image of great Odin stood, 

And other gods, with Thor supreme among therr 

King Olaf smote them with the blade 
Of his huge war-axe, gold-inlaid, 

And downward shattered to the pavement flung theiij. 

At the same moment rose without, 

I’^rom the contending crowd, a shout, 

A. mingled sound of triumj^h and of wailing. 

And there upon the trampled plain 
The farmer Iron-Beard lay slain, 

Midway between the assailed and the assailing. 

King Olaf from the doorway spoke : 

“ Choose ye between two things, my folk, 

To be baptized or given up to slaughter I ** 

And seeing their leader stark and dead, 

The people with a murmur said, 

‘ 0 King, baptize us with thy holy water ! 

So all the Drontheim land became 
A Christian land in namo and fame. 

In the old gods no more believing and trusting. 

And as a blood-atonement, soon 
King Olaf wed the fair Gudrun ; 

And thus in peace ended the Brontheira Hus-Ting ! 

viir, 

GTJDBUN. 

On King Olaf a bridal night 
Shines the moon with tender light 
And across the chamber streams 
Its tide of dreams. 

At the fatal midnight hour, 

When all evil things have power, 

In the glimmer of the moon 
Stands Gudrun. 

Close against her heaving breast, 

Something in her hand is pressed ; 

Like an icicle, its sheen 
Is cold and keen. 

On the cairn are fixed her eyes 
Where her murdered father lies. 

And a voice remote and dreai' 

She seems to hear. 
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^hat a bridal night ia this ? 

Cold will be the dagger s kiss ; 

Laden with the chill of death 
Is its breath. 

Like the drifting snow she sweeps 
To the conch where Olaf sleeps ; 
Suddenly he wakes and stirs, 

His eyes meet hers, 

“ What is that,” King Olaf said, 

** Gleams so bright above thy head ? 
Wherefore standest thon so white 
In pale moonlight ? ” 

** ’Tis the bodkin that I wear 
When at night I bind my hair ; 

It woke me falling on the floor ; 

'Tis nothing more.” 

“ Forests have ears, and fields have eyes ; 
Often treachery lurking lies 
Underneath the fairest hair ! 

Gudrun beware ! ” 

Ere the earliest peep of mom 
Blew King Olaf s bugle-hom ; 

And forever sundered ride 
Bridegroom and bride ! 


IX. 


thangbuand the priept. 

Short of stature, large of limb, 

Burly face and russet beard, 

All the women stared at him, 

When in Iceland he appeared. 

Look I ” they said, 

With nodding head, 

** There goes Thangbrand, Olaf s Priost." 

All the prayers he knew by rote, 

He could preach like Chrysostome, 

Fl ora the Fathers he could quote. 

He had even been at Rome. 

A learned clerk, 

A man of mark, 

Was this Thangbrand, Olaf s Frie«t. 

He was quarrelsome and loud. 

And impatient of control. 

Boisterous in the market crowd, 
Boisterous at the wassail bowl. 
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Everywhere 

Would drink and swear, 

Swaggering Thangbrand, Olaf s Priesfi 

Jm his house this malecontent 
Could the King no longer bear, 

So to Iceland ho was sent 
To convert the heathen there, 
iVnd away 
One summer day 

^Sailed this Thangbrand, Olafs Prien^.. 

There in Iceland, o’er their books 
Pored the people day and night. 

But he did not like their looks, 

,Nor the songs they used to writo. 

“ All this rhyme 
Is waste of time I ’* 

Grumbled Thangbrand, Olafs Piiept* 

To the alehouse, where he sat, 

Came the Scalds and Saga-men ; 

Is it to be wondered at, 

Tiiat they quarrelled now and then. 

When o’er his beer 
Began to leer 

Drunken Thangbrand, Olafs Priest f 

All the folk in Altafiord 

Boasted of their island grand ; 

Spying in a single word, 

“ Iceland is the finest land 
That the sun 
Doth shine upon ! 

Loud laughed Thangbrand, Olafs Priest; 

And be answered ; ** What's the use 
Of this bragging up and down, 

When three women and one goose 
Make a market in your town ! ” 

Every Scald 
Satires scrawled 

<Jn poor Thangbrand, Olaf’s Priest. 

Something worse tln^y did than that. 

And what vexed him most of all 
Was a figure in shovel hat. 

Drawn in charcoal on the wall ; 

With words that go 
Sprawling below, 

'fiiia ic Thangbrand, Olaf’s Prient,*' 
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Hardly knowing what he did, 

Then he amote them might and main. 
Thorvald Veile and Veterlid 
Lay there in the alehouse slain. 

“ To-day we are gold, 

To-morrow mould ! ” 

Muttered Thangbrand, Olaf s Priest. 

Much in fear of axe and rope, 

Back to Norway sailed he then. 

“ 0, King Olaf I little hope 

Is there of these Iceland men 1 ” 
Meekly said, 

With bending head, 

Pious Thangbrand, Olaf’s Priest. 

X. 

EAUD THT? STRONQ. 

All the old gods are dead, 

All the wild warlocks fled ; 

But the White Christ lives and reigns, 
And throughout my wide domains 
His Gospel shall be spread I ** 

On the Evangelists 
Thus swore King Olaf. 

But still in dreams of the night 
Beheld he the crimson light, 

And heard the voice that defied 
Him who was crucified. 

And challenged him to the fight. 

To Sigurd the Bishoj) 

Kin g Olaf confessed it 

And Sigurd the Bishop said, 

The old gods are not dead. 

For the great Thor still reigns, 

And among the Jarls and Thanee 
The old witchcraft still is spread.” 
Thus to King Olaf 
Said Sigurd the Bishop. 

“ Par north in the Salten Fiord, 

By rapine, fire, and sword, 

Lives the Viking, Baud the Strong: 
All the Glodoe l^es belong 
To him and his heathen horde.*' 

Thus went on speaking 
Sigurd the Bish\.>p. 
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** A warlock, a w-izard is lie, 

And lord of the wind and the sea ; 

And whichever way he sails, 

He has ever favouring gales. 

By his craft in sorcery,” 

Here the sign of the cross made 
Devoutly King Olaf. 

With rites that we both abhor, 

He worships Odin and Thor ; 

So it cannot yet be said. 

That all the old gods are dead. 

And the warlocks are no more,” 

Flushing with anpjer 
Said Sigurd the Bishop. 

Then King Olaf cried aloud : 

** I will talk with this mighty Raud, 

And along the Sal ten Fiord 
Breach the Gospel with my sword, 

Or be brought back in my shroud ! ” 

So northward from Drontheim 
Sailed King Olaf. 

XI. 

BISHOP SIGUED AT SALTBN FIOEB, 

Loud the angry wind was wailing 
As King Olaf's ships came sailing 
Northward out of Drontheim haven 
To the mouth of Salten Fiord. 

Though the flying sea-spray drenches 
Fore and aft the rowers’ benches, 

Not a single heart is craven 

Of the champions there on board. 

All without the Fiord was quiet. 

But within it storm and riot. 

Such as on his Viking cruises 

Baud the Strong was wont to ride 

And the sea through all its tide-ways 
Swept the reeling vessels sideways, 

Aa the leaves are swept through sluices, 

When the flood-gates open wide. 

’Tis the warlock I 'tis the demon 
Baud ! ” cried Sigurd to the seamen ; 

** But the Lord is not affrighted 
By the witchcraft of his foes.” 
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To tLe ship's bow he ascended. 

By his choristers attended. 

Round him were the tapers lighted. 

And the sacred incense rose. 

On the bow stood Bishop Signrrt, 
in his robes, as one transfigured, 

And the Crucifix he planted 

High amid the rain and mist. 

Then with holy water sprinhled 
All the ship ; the mass-bells tinkled ; 

Loud the monks around him chanted, 

Loud he read the Evangelist. 

As into the Fiord they darted, 

On each side the water parted; 

Down a path like silver molten 

Steadily rowed King Olaf’s ship.-s ; 

Steadily burned all night the tapers, 

And the White Christ through the vapours 
Gleamed across the Fiord of Salten, 

A^ through John's Apocalypse, — 

Till at last they reached Baud's dwelling 
On the little isle of Gelling; 

Not a guard was at the doorway, 

Not a glimmer of light was seer.. 

But at anchor, canned and gilded, 

Lay the dragon ship he builded ; 

'Twas the grandest ship in Norway, 

Wifh its crest and scales of green. 

Up the stairway, softly creeping, 

To the loft where Baud was sleeping, 

With their fists they burst asunder 
Bolt and bar that held the door. 

Drunken with sleep and ale they found him. 
Dragged him from his bed and bound him. 
While he stared with stupid wonder, 

At the look and garb they wore. 

Then King Olaf said ; ‘‘ 0 Sea-King ^ 

Little time have we for speaking, 

Choose between the good and evil ; 

Be baptized, or thou shalt die ! ' 

But in scorn the heathen scoffer 
Answered : “ I disdain thine otier ; 

Neither fear I God nor Devil; 

Thee and thy Gospel I defy !*' 
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Then between his jaws distended. 

When his frantic struggles ended, 

Through King Olafs horn an, adder, 

Touched by fire, they forced to glide. 

Sharp his tooth was as an arrow, 

As he gnawed through bone and marrow ; 
But without a groan or shudder, 

Kaud the Strong blaspheming dierL 

Then baptized they all that region, 

Swarthy Lap and fair Norwegian, 

Fai as swims the salmon, leaping, 

Up the streams of Salten Fiord. 

In their temples Thor and Odin 
Liiy in dust and ashes trodden, 

As King Olaf, onward sweeping, 

Preached the Gospel with his sword 

Then he took the carved and gilded 
Dragon-ship that Hand had builded. 

And the tiller single-handed, 

Grasping, steered into the main. 

Southward sailed the sea-gulls o’er him. 
Southward sailed the ship that bore him. 
Till at Drontheim haven landed 
Olaf and his crew again, 

xir. 

KINO OLAF’a CHIIISTMAS. 

At Drontheim, Olaf the King 
Heard the bells of Yule-tide ring, 

As he sat in his banquet-hall. 

Drinking the nut-brown ale. 

With his bearded Berserks halo 
And tall. 

Three days his Yule-tide feasts 
He held with Bishops and Priests, 

And his horn filled up to the brim ; 

But the ale was never too strong. 

Nor the Saga-man’s tale too long, 

For him. 

O’er his drinking-horn the sign 
Ho made of the Cross divine, 

As he drank, and muttered his prayers; 
But the Berserks evermore 
Made the sign of the Hammer of Thor 
Over theirs. 


m 
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The glearfls of the fire-light dance 
Upon helmet and hauherk and lance, 
And laugh in the eyes of the King 
And he cries to Halfred the Scald, 
Gray-bearded, wrinkled, and bald, 

Sing I 

" Sing me a song divine, 

With a sword in every line. 

And this shall be thy roward/' 

And he loosened the belt at his waist, 
And in front of the singer placed 
His sword. 

Quern-biter of Hakon the Good, 
Wherewith at a ati'oke he hewed 

The millstone through and through, 
And Foot-breadth of Thoralf the Strong, 
Were neither so hroad nor so long, 
hTor BO true.*' 

Then the Scald took his harp and sang, 
And loud through the music rang 
The sound of that shining word ; 
And the harp-strings a clangour made, 

As if they were struck with the blade 
Of a sword. 

And the Berserks round about 
Broke forth into a shout 

That made the rafters ring ; 

They smote with their lists on the boajd^ 
And shouted, Long live the Sword, 

And the King 1 ” 

But the King said, " 0 my son, 

I miss the bright word in one 

Of thy measures and thy rhymeft. ' 
And Halfred the Scald replied. 

In another 'twas multiplied 
Three times." 

Then King Olaf raised the hilt 
Of iron, cross-shaped and gilt. 

And said, Do not refuse ; 

Count well the gain and the loss, 

Thor's hammer Christ’s cross : 

Choose I" 

And Halfred the Scald said, ** This 
In the name of the Lord I kiss, 

Who on it was crucified I ” 
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And a shout went round the board. 

“ lu the name of Christ the Lord, 

Who died r* 

Then over the waste of snows 
The noonday sun uprose. 

Through the driving mists revealed, 
Like the lifting of the Host, 

By incense-clouds almost 
Concealed. 

Oil the shining wall a vast 
And shadowy cross was cast 

From the hilt of the lifted swor ^ 
Anri in foaming cups of ale 
The Berserks drank Waa-hael ! 

To the Lord!’* 


THE BUILDINd OF THE LONG SERPENT . 

Thorberg Skafting, master-builder, 

In his shipyard by the sea, 

Whistled, saying, *'*T would bewilder 
Any man but Thorberg Skafting, 

Any mau but me T* 

Near him lay the Dragon stranded. 

Built of old by Hand the Strong, 

And King Olaf had commanded 
He should build another Dragon, 

Twice as large and long. 

Therefore whistled Thorberg Skafting, 

As he sat with half-closed eyes, 

And his head turned sideways, drafting 
That new vessel for King Olaf 
Twice the Dragon’s size. 

Kound him busily hewed and hammered 
Mallet huge and heavy axe ; 

Workmen laughed and sang and clamoured 
Whirred the wheels, that into rigging 
Spun the shining flax. 

All this tumult heard the master, — 

It was music to his ear ; 

Fancy whispered all the faster, 

Men shall hear of Thorberg Skafting 
For a hundred year 1” 
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Workmen sweating at the forges 
Fasliioned iron and Ijar, 

Like a warlock’s midnight org*”“ 

Bmoked and bubbled the black caldron 
With the boiling tar. 

Did the warlocks mingle in it, 

Thorberg Shafting, any curse f 
Could you not be gone a minute 
But some mischief must be doing, 

Turning bad to worse f 

’Twas an ill wind that came wafting 
From his homestead words of woe ; 

To his farm went Thorberg Shafting, 

Oft repeating to his workmen, 

Build ye thus and so. 

After long delays returning 

Came the master back by night ; 

To his shipyard longing, yearning, 

Hurried he, and did not leave it 
Till the morning’s light. 

” Come and see my ship, my darling I ” 

On the morrow said the King ; 

“ Finished now from keel to carling ; 

Never yet was seen in Norway 
Such a wondrous thing ! ” 

Ii» the shipyard, idly talking, 

At the ship the woikmen stared : 

Some one, all their labour balking, 

Down her sides had cut deep gashes, 

Not a plank was spared ! 

Death be to the evil-door 1” 

With an oath King Olaf spoke; 

*' But rewards to his pursuer !” 

And with wrath his face grew redder 
Than his scarlet cloak. 

Straight the master-builder, smiling, 
Answered thus the angry King : 

“ Cease blaspheming and reviling, 

Olaf, it was Thorberg Skafting 
Who has done this thing 

Tl«cn he chipped and smoothed the planking 
Till the King, delighted, swore, 

With much lauding and much thanking, 

‘ Handsomer is now my Dragon 
Than she was before !’* 
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Seventy ells and four extended 
On tJie grass the vessel’s keel ; 

High above it, gilt and splendid, 

Rose the figure-head ferocious, 

With its crest of steel. 

Then they launched her from the treBsels, 
In the shipyard by the sea ; 

She was the grandest of all vessels, 

Never ship was built in Norway 
Half BO fine as she ! 

The Long Serpent was she christened, 
’Mid the roar of cheer on cheer ! 

They who to the Saga listened 
Heard the name of Thorberg Shafting 
For a hundred year 1 

i XIV. 

1 THE CUEW OF THE LONG SERPENT. 

1 

! Safe at anchor in Brontheim Bay 

I King Olaf’s fleet assembled lay, 

j And, striped with white and blue, 

I Downward fluttered sail and banner, 

1 As alights the screaming lanner ; 

Lustily cheered, in their wild manner, 

1 Tho Long Serpent’s crew. 

! His forecastle man was Ulf the Red ; 

Like a wolf’s was his shaggy head, 

His teeth as largo and white ; 

His beard, of gray and russet blended, 
Round as a swallow’s nest de.scended ; 

As standard-bearer he defended 
Olaf’s flag in the fight. 

Near him Kolbiorn had his place. 

Like the King in garb and face. 

So gallant and so hale ; 

Every cabin-boy and varlet 
Wondered at his cloak of scarlet ; 

Like a river, frozen and star-lit. 

Gleamed his coat of mail. 

By the bulkhead, tall and dark. 

Stood Thrand Rame of Thelemark, 

A figure gaunt and grand ; 

On his hairy arm imprinted 
Was an anchor, azure-tinted ; 

Like Thor’s hammer, huge and dinted 
Was his hrawny hand. 
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Einar Tamberskelrer, bare 
To the winds his golden hair, 

By the mainmast stood ; 

Graceful was his form, and slend«r, 

And his eyes were deep and tender 
As a woman’s, in the splendour 
Of her maidenhood. 

In the fore-hold Biom and Bork 
Watched the sailors at their work : 

Heavens I how they swore ! 

Thirty men they each commanded, 
Iron-sinewed, horny-handed, 

Shoulders broad, and chests expanded, 

Tugging at the oar. 

These, and many more like these. 

With King Olaf sailed the seas. 

Till the waters vast 
Pilled them with a vague devotion, 

With the freedom and the motion. 

With the roll and roar of ocean 
And the sounding blast. 

When they landed from the fleet. 

How they roared througK.I>rontheim’s street, 
Boisterous as the gale I “ 

How they laughed and stamped and poundeti. 
Till the tavern roof resounded, 

And the host looked on astounded 
As they drank the ale 1 

Never saw the wild North Sea 
Such a gallant company 
Sail its billows blue ! 

Never, while they cruised and quarrel) ( d 
Old King Gorm, or Blue-Tooth Harald, 

Owned a ship so well-apparelled, 

Boasted such a crew 1 


XV. 


A LITTLE BIRD IN THE AIR. 

A LITTLE bird in the air 
Is singing of Thyri the fair. 

The sister of Svend the Dane : 
And the song of the garrulous bM 
In the streets of the town is heard, 
And repeated again and again. 
Hoist up your sails of silk, 

And flee away from each other. 
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To King Burislaf, it is said, 

Was the beautiful Thyri wed, 

And a sorrowful bride went she ; 

And after a week and a day, 

She has fled away and away. 

From his town by the stormy sea. 

Hoist up your sails of silk, 

And flee away from each other. 

They say, that through" heat and through cold, 
Through weald, they say, and through wold. 
By day and by night, they say, 

She has fled ; and the gossips report 
She has come to King Olaf s court. 

And the town is all in dismay. 

Hoist up your sails of silk, 

And flee away from each other. 

It is whispered King Olaf has seen, 

Has talked with the beautiful Queen ; 

And they wonder how it will end ; 

For surely, if here she remain. 

It is war with King Svend the Dane, 

And King 3th*islaf the Vend ! 

Hoist up your sails of silk, 

And flee away from each other. 

0, greatest wonder of all 1 

It is published in hamlet and hall. 

It roars like a flame that is fanned ! 

The King — yes, Olaf the King — 

Has wedded her with his ring. 

And Thyri is Queen in the land I 
Hoist up your sails of silk, 

And flee away from each other. 


XVI. 

QUEEN THTRI AND THE ANGELIC A-STALK.S 

Northward over Drontheim 
Flew the clamorous sea-gulls. 

Sang the lark and linnet 
From the meadows green ; 

Weeping in her chamber. 

Lonely and unhappy, 

Sat the Drottning Tliyri, 

Sat King Olafs Queen. 
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In at aU tto windows 
Streamed the pleasant sunshine, 

On the roof above her 
Softly oooed the dove ; 

But the sound she heard not. 

Nor the sunshine heeded, 

For the thoughts of Thyri 
Were not thoughts of love. 

Then King Olaf entered, 

Beautiful as morning. 

Like the sun at Easter 
Shone his happy face ; 

In his hand he carried 
Angelicas uprooted, 

With delicious fragrance 
Filling all the place. 

Like a rainy midnight 
Sat the Drottning Thyri, 

Even the smile of Olaf 
Could not cheer her gloom ; 

Nor the stalks he gave her 
With a gracious gesture,* 

And with words as pleasant 
As their own perfume. 

In her hands he placed them. 

And her jewelled fingers 
Through the green leaves glistened 
Like the dews of morn ; 

But she cast them from her, 
Haughty and indignant, 

On the floor she threw them 
With a look of scorn. 

“Richer presents,” said she, 

“Gave King Harald Gormson 
To the Queen, my mother, 

Than such worthless weeds; 

“ When he ravaged Norway, 

Laying waste the kingdom, 

Seizing scatt and treasure 
For her royal needs. 

“ But thou darest not ventni’e 
Through the Sound to Vendland, 
My domains to rescue 
From King Burislaf ; 
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"Lest King Svend of Denmark, 
Forked Beard, my brother, 
Scatter all thy vessels 
As the wind the chaff." 

Then up sprang King Olaf, 

Like \ reindeer bounding, 

With an oath he answered 
Thus the luckless Queen : 

** Never yet did Olaf 
Fear King Svend of Denmark ; 
This right hand shall hale him 
By his forked chin 1” 

Then he left the chamber, 
Thundering through the doorw^ay 
Loud his steps resounded 
Down the outer stair. 

Smarting with the insult. 

Through the streets of Drontheim 
Strode he red and wrathful, 

With his stately air. 

All his ships he gathered, 
Summoned ail his forces. 

Making his war levy 
In the region round ; 

Down the coast of Norway, 

Like a flock of sea-gulls. 

Sailed the fleet of Olaf 

Through the Danish Sound. 

With his own hand fearless, 
Steered he the Long Serpent, 
Strained the creaking cordagtsy 
Bent each boom and gafi*; 

Till in Yendland landing, 

The domains of Thyri 
lie redeemed and rescued 
From King Burislaf. 

Then said Olaf, laughing, 

Not ten yoke of oxen 
- Have the power to draw Mi 
Like a woman’s hair 1 

Now will I confess it, 

Better things are jewels 
Than angelica-stalks aie 
For • Queen to wear/’' 
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KING SVEND OF THE FOIlKED BEAKD. 

Loudly the sailors cheered 
Svend of the Forked Beard, 

Ab with his fleet he steered 
Southward to Vendland ; 

Where with their courses hauled 
All were together called, 

Under the Isle of Svald 
Near to the mainland. 

After Queen Qunhild’s death. 

So the old Saga saith, 

Plighted King Svend his faith 
To Sigrid the Haughty j 
And to avenge his bride, 

Soothing her wounded pride. 

Over the waters wide 
King Olaf sought he. 

Still on her scornful face, ^ 
Blushing with deep disgrao^!, 

Bore she the crimson trace" ' 

Of Olaf s gauntlet ; 

Lilce a malignant star, 

Blazing in heaven afar, 

Red shone the angry scar 
Under her frontlet. 

Oft to King Svend she spake, 

“ For thine own honour’s sako 
Shalt thou swift vengeance take 
On the vile coward ! ” 

Until the King at last, 

Gusty and overcast. 

Like a tempestuous blast 
Threatened and lowered. 

Soon as the Spring appeared, 

Svend of the Forked Beard 
High his red standard reared, 

Eager for battle ; 

While every warlike Dane, 

Seizing his arms again, 

Left aU unsown the grain, 
Unhouseti the cattle. 

Likewise the Swedish King 
Summoned in haste a Thing. 
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Weapons and men to bring 
In aid of Denmark ; 

Eric the Norseman, too, 

As the war* tidings flew, 

Sailed with a chosen crew 
From Lapland and Fininark 

So upon Easter day 
Sailed the three kings away. 

Out of the sheltered bay. 

In the bright season ; 

With them Earl Sigvald came, 
Eager for spoil and fame ; 

Pity that such a name 
Stooped to such treason 1 

Safe under Svald at last, 

Now were their anchors cast, 
Safe from the sea and blast, 
Plotted the three kings ; 
While, with a base intent. 
Southward Earl Sigvald went, 
On a foul errand bent, 

Unto Jhe Sea-kings. 

Thenc04p hold on his course^ 
Unto King Olaf’s force, 

Lying within the hoarse 
Mouths of Stet-haveii ; 

Him to ensnare and bring 
Unto the Danish king, 

Who his dead corse would fling 
Forth to the raven! 

XVIII. 

KING OLAP AND EARL SIGVALD 

On the gray sea-sands 
King Olaf stands, 
Northward and seaward 
He points with his hands. 

With eddy and whirl 
The sea-tides curl, 

Washing the sandals 
Of Sigvald the Earl 

The mariners shout. 

The ships swing about, 

The yards are all hoisted* 
Th® Bails flutter out 
2 O 
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The war-horns are played, 
The anchors are weighed, 
Like moths in the distance 
The sails hit and fade. 

The sea is like lead. 

The harbour lies dead. 

As a corse on the sea shore, 
Whose spirit has fled ! 

On that fatal day. 

The histories say, 

Seventy vessels 
Sailed out of the bay. 

But soon scattered wide 
O’er the billows they ride. 
While Sigvald and Olaf 
Sail side by side. 

Cried the Earl, ‘^Follow me I 
I your pilot will be, 

For I know all the channels 
Where flows the deep sea !” 

So into the strait 
Where his foes lie4u wait, 
Gallant King Olaf'’ 

Sails to his fate 1 

Then the sea-fog veils 
The ships and their sails ; 
Queen Sigrid the Haughty, 
Thy vengeance prevails 1 


XIX. 

KING OLAF’S WAlMIOllNS. 

Stuike the silils 1’^ King Olaf said; 

“ Never shall men of mine take flight ; 
Never away from battle I fled, 

Never away from my foes I 
Let God dispose 
Of my life in tbo flgbt I ” 

“ Sound the horns 1 ” said Olaf the King ; 
And suddenly through the drifting hruino 
The blare of the horns began to ring, 

Like the terrible tnimpet shock 
Of Regnarock, 

On tho day of Doom I 
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Z^mder and loudar the war-liorna aaug 
Over the level floor of the flood j 
All the sails came down with a clan 
And there in the mist overhead 
The sun himg red 
As a drop of blood. 

Drifting down on the Danish fleet 
Three together the ships were lashed, 

So that neither should turn and retreat ; 

In the midst, but in front of the rest, 

The burnished crest 
Of the Serpent flashed. 

King Olaf stood on the quarter-deck, 

With bow of ash and arrows of oak, 

His gilded shield was without a fleck, 

His helmet inlaid with gold, 

And in many a fold 
Hung his crimson cloak. 

On the forecastle Ulf the Red 
Watched the lashing of the ships ; 

If the Serpent lie so far ahead, 

We shall have hard work of it here,’' 

Said be wi^h a sneer 
On his bearded lips. 

King Olaf laid an arrow on string, 

Have I a coward on board ?” said h€>. 

“ Shoot it another way, 0 King I” 

Sullenly answered Ulf, 
riie old sea-wolf; 

'<You have need of me !” 

In front came Svend, the King of the Danes, 
Sweeping down with his fifty rowers ; 

To the right, the Swedish king with his thanes ; 
And on board of the Iron-Beard 
Earl Eric steered 
On the left with his oars. 

These soft Danes and Swedes,** said the King, 
“ At home with their wives had better stay, 
Than come within reach of my Serpent's sting : 
But where Eric the Horseman leads 
Heroic deeds 
Will be done to- day I ** 

Then as together the vessels crashed, 

Eric sever^ the cables of hide. 

With which King Olaf’a ships were lashed. 

AimI loft them to drive and drift 
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With the currents swift 
Of the outward tide. 

Louder the war-horns growl and snarl, 
Sharper the dragons bite and sting ! 
Eric the son of Hakon Jarl 
A death-drink salt as the sea 
Pledges to thee, 

Olaf the Ejng I 


XX. 

t 

EINAR TAMBERSKELVER. 

It was Einar Tatnberskelver 
Stood beside the mast ; 

From his yew bow, tipped with silvttr* 
Flew the arrows fast ; 

Aimed at Erie unavailing, 

As he sat concealed, 

Half behind the quarter-railing, 

Half behind his shield. 

First an arrow struck the tiller, 

Just above his head; 

** Sing, 0 Eyvind Skaldaspill’er,* 

Then Earl Eric said, 

“ Sing the song of Hakon dying, 

Sing his funeral wail I " 

And another arrow flying 
Grazed his coat of mail. 

Turning to a Lapland yeoman. 

As the an'ow passed, 

Said Earl Eric, “ Shoot that bowman 
Standing by the mast.” 

Sooner than the word was spoken 
Flew the yeoman’s shaft ; 

Einar’s bow in twain was broken, 

Einar only laughed. 

“What was that?” said Olaf, standing 
On the quarter-deck. 

“ Something heard I like the stranding 
Of a shattered wreck.’* 

Einar then, the arrow taking 
From the loosened string, 

Answered, “That was Norway breaking 
From thy hand, 0 king ! ” 

^ Thou art but a poor diviner,” 
Straightway Olaf said ; 
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Take my bow, and swifter, Einar, 

Let thy shafts be sped.” 

Of his bows the fairest choosing, 

Reached he from above ; 

Einar saw the blood-drops oozing 
Through his iron glove. 

But the bow was thin and narro^v* 

At the first assay, 

O'er its head he drew the arrow, 

Flung the bow away ; 

Said, with hot and angry temper 
Flushing in his cheek, 

Olaf ! for so great a Kiimper 
Are thy bows too weak ! ” 

Then, with smile of joy defiant 
On his beardless lip, 

Scaled he, light and self-reliant, 

Eric’s dragon-ship. 

Loose his golden locks were flowijig, 

Bright his armour gleamed ; 

Like Saint Michael overthrowing 
Lucifer he seemed. 

XXL 

KINO OLAF’S DSATH-DUINK. 

All day has the battle raged, 

All day have the ships engaged, 

But not yet is assuaged 
The vengeance of Eric the Earl. 

The decks with blood are red, 

The arrows of death are sped. 

The ships are filled with the dead, 

And the spears the champions hurl. 

They drift as wrecks on the tide, 

The grappling-irons are plied, 

The boarders climb up the side. 

The shouts are feeble and few. 

Ah ! never shall Norway again 

See her sailors come back o’er the main ; 

They all lie wounded or slain, 

Or asleep in the billows blue 1 

On the deck stands Olaf the King, 

Around him whistle and sing 
The spears that the foemen fling, 

And the stones they hurl with their hands. 
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In the mid«t of the stones and the speare, 
Kolbiom, the marshal, appears, 

His shield in the air he uprears, 

By the side of King Olaf he stands. 

Over the slippery wreck 
Of the Long Serpent's deck 
Sweeps Eric with hardly a check, 

His lips with anger are pale ; 

He hews with his axe at the mast. 

Till it falls, with the sails overoast, 

Like a snow-covered pine in the vast 
Dim forests of Orkadale. 

Seeking King Olaf tlien, 

He rushes aft with his men, 

As a hunter into the den 
Of the bear, when he stands at bay. 

^ Remember Jarl Hakon I ’* he cries ; 
When lo ! on his wondering eyes, 

Two kingly figures arise. 

Two Olafs in warlike array 1 

Then Kolbiom speaks in the ear 
Of King Olaf a word of cheer, 

In a whisper that none may hear, 

With a smile on his tremulous lip; 

Two shields raised high in the air, 

Two flashes of golden hair, 

Two scarlet meteors' glare, 

And both have leaped from the ship. 

Earl Eric’s men in the boats 
Seize Kolbiorn’s shield as it floats. 

And cry, from their hairy throats. 

See 1 it is Olaf the King ! " 

While far on the opposite side 
Floats another shield on the tide. 

Like a jewel set in the wide 
Sea-cun'ent’s eddying ring. 

There is told a wonderful tale, 

How the King stripped off his mai). 

Like leaves of the brown sea-kale, 

As he swam beneath the main ; 

But the young grew old and gray, 

And never, by night or by day, 

In his kin^om of hTorroway 
Was King Olaf seen again I 
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Kxn. 

THE rUN OF nidauqs. 

In tlie convent of Drontheim, 
Alone in her chamber 
Knelt Astrid the Abbess, 

At midnight, adoring, 
Beseeching, entreating 
Tile Virgin and Mother. 

She heard in the silence 
The voice of one speaking. 
Without in the darkness, 

In gust of the night-wind. 
Now louder, now nearer. 

Now lost in the distance. 

Tlie voice of a stranger 
It seemed as she listened, 

Of some one who answered, 
Beseeching, imploring, 

A cry from afar off 
She could not distinguish. 

The voice of Saint John, 

The beloved disciple, 

Who wandered and waited 
The Master’s appearance. 
Alone in the darkness, 
Unsheltered and friendlesA 

“ It is accepted 
The angry defiance. 

The challenge of battle ! 

It is accepted. 

But nob with the weapons 
Of war that thou wieldest ! 

Cross against corslet, 

Love against hatred, 

Peace-cry for war-cry ! 
Patience is powerful; 

He that o’ercometh 

Hath power o’er the nationc f 

** As torrents in summer, 
Half-dried in tlieir channelfi. 
Suddenly rise, though the 
Sky is still cloudless. 

For rain has been falling 
Far off at their fountain vj j 
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♦* So hearts that are fainting 
Grow full to o’erjaowirig, 

And they that behold it 
Marvel, and know not 
That God at their fountaine 
Far off has been raining ! 

” Stronger than steel 
Is the sword of the Spirit ; 

Swifter than arrows 
The light of the truth is 
Greater than anger 
Is love, and subdueth 1 

“ Thou art a phantom, 

A shape of the sea-mist, 

A shape of the brumal 
■Rain, and the darkness 
Fearful and formless ; 

Day dawns and thou art n >i 
“ The dawn is not distant, 

Nor is the night starless ; 

Love is eternal i 
God is still God, and 
His faith shall not fail ua ; 

Christ is eternal I 

INTERLUDE. 

A STRAIN of music closed the talc, 

A low, monotonous funeral wail, 

That with its cadence, wild and sw 
Made the long Saga more complete. 

“ Thank God, ” the Theologian said, 

** The reign of violence is dead, 

Or dying surely from the world ; 

While Love triumphant reigns instead, 
And in a brighter sky o’erhead 
His blessed banners are unfurled. 

And most of all thank God for this ; 

The war and waste of clashing creeds 
Now end in words, and not in deeds, 

And no one suffers loss or bleeds, 

For thoughts that men call heresies. 

* I stand without here in the porch, 

I hear the hell’s melodious din, 

I hear the organ peal within, 

I hear the prayer, with words that scorch 
Like sparks from an inverted torch, 

T hear the sermon unon sin. 
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With threatenings of the last account. 

And all, translated in the air, 

Heach me but as our dear Lord's Prayer, 
And as the Sermon on the Mouut. 

“ Must it be Calvin, and not Christ ? 

Must it be Athanasian creeds, 

Or holy water, books, and beads ? 

Must struggling souls remain content 
With councils and decrees of Trent ? 

And can it be enough for these 

Tlie Christian Church the year embalms 

With evergreens and boughs of palms, 

A iid fills the air with litanies ? 

I know that yonder Pharisee 
Thanks God that he is not like me ) 

In my humiliation dressed, 

I only stand and beat my breast, 

And pray for human charity. 

*‘Not to one church alone, but seven, 

The voice prophetic spake from heaven *, 
And unto each the promise came, 
Diversified, but still the same ; 

For him that overcometh are 
The new name written on the stone, 

The raiment white, the crown, the throne. 
And I will give him the Morning Star ! 

“ Ah ! to how many Faith has been 
No evidence of things unseen, 

But a dim shadow, that recasts 
The creed of the PhantasiastB, 

For whom no Man of Sorrows died, 

For whom the Tragedy Divine 
Was but a symbol and a sign, 

And Christ a phantom crucilied ! 

“ For others a diviner creed 
Is living in the life they lead, 
llie passing of their beautiful feet 
Blesses the pavement of the street, 

And all their looks and words repeat 
Old Fuller's saying, wise and sweet, 

Not as a vulture, but a dove, 

The Holy Ghost came from above. 

** And this brings back to me a tale 
So sad the hearer well may quail, 

And question if such things can be : 

Yet in chronicles of Sjiain 
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Down the dark pages runs this stain, 
And naught can wash them white again. 
So fearful is the tragedy.” 


THE TIIEOLOGIAK’S TALE. 

TOUQUEMADa. 

In the heroic days when Ferdinand 
And Isabella ruled the Spanish land. 

And Torquomada. with his subtle braiii. 

Ruled them, as Grand Inquisitor of Spam, 

In a great castle, near Valladolid, 

Moated and high and by fair woodlands hid. 

There dwelt, as from the chronicles we learn, 

An old Hidalgo, proud and taciturn, 

WJiose name has perished, with his towers of stone, 
And all his actions, save this one alone ; 

This one so terrible, perhaps ’twere best 
If it, too, were forgotten with the rest ; 

Unless, perchance, our eyes can see tlierein 
The martyrdom triumphant o’er the sin ; 

A double picture, with its gloom and glow, 

The splendour overhead, tbo death below. 

This sombre man counted each day as lost 
On which his feet no sacred threshold crossed ; 

And when he chanced the passing Host to meet, 

He knelt and prayed devoutly in the street ; 

Oft he confessed; and with each mutinous thought, 
As with wild beasts at Ephesus, he fought. 

In deep contrition scouiged himself in Lent, 

Walked in processions with his head down bent, 

At plays of Corpus Christi oft was seen, 

And on Palm Sunday bore his bough of green. 

His only pastime was to hunt the boar 
Through tangled thickets of the forest hoar, 

Or with his jingling mules to hurry down 
To some grand bull-fight in the neighbouring town. 
Or in the crowd with lighted taper stand, 

When Jews wore burned or banished from the land 
Then stirred within him a tumultuous joy; 

The demon whose delight is to destroy 
Shook him, and shouted with a trumpet tone, 

Kill 1 kill ! and let the Lord find out His own 

And now, in that old castle in the wood, 

His daughters, in the dawn of womanhood, 
Returning from their convent school, had made 
Resplendent with their bloom tho forest shade, 
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Reminding him of their dead mother’s face, 

When first she came into that gloomy place,- ■ 

A memory in his heart as dim and sweet 
As moonlight in a solitary street, 

Where the same rays, that lift the sea, are thrown 
Lovely but powerless upon walls of stone. 

These two fair daughters of a mother dead 
Were all the dream had left him as it fled. 

A joy at first, and then a growing care, 

As if a voice within him cried, ‘‘ Beware 1” 

A vague presentiment of impending doom, 

Like ghostly footsteps in a vacant room, 

Haunted him day and night ; a formless fear 
That death to some one of his house was near, 

With dark surmises of a hidden crime. 

Made life itself a death before its time. 

Jealous, suspicious, with no sense of shame, 

• ®Py upon his daughters he became ; 

With velvet slippers, noiseless on the floors, 

He glided softly through half -open doors ; 

How in the room, and now upon the stair. 

He stood beside them ere they were aware ; 

He listened in the passage when they talked, 

He w'atched them from the casement when they walked, 
He saw the gypsy haunt the river’s side. 

He saw the monk among the cork-trees glide ; 

And, tortured by the mystery and the doubt 
Of some dark secret, past his finding out. 

Baffled he paused ; then reassured again 
Pursued the flying phantom of his brain. 

He watched them even when they knelt in church 
And then, descending lower in his search. 

Questioned the servants, and with eager eyes 
Listened incredulous to their replies ; 

The gypsy ? none had seen her in the wood ! 

The monk ? a mendicant in search of food ! 

At length the awful revelation came. 

Crushing at once his pride of birth and name, 

The hopes his yearning bosom forward cast. 

And the ancestral glories of tho past; 

All fell together, crumbling in disgrace, » 

A turret rent from battlement to base. 

His daughters talking in the dead of night, 

In their own chamber, and without a light, 

Listening, as he was wont, he overheard, 

And learned the dreadful secret, word by word ; 

And hurrying from his castle, with a cry 
He raised his hands to the nnpitying sky. 
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Repeating one dread word, till bush and tree 
Caught it, and shuddering answered, ** Heresy ! 
Wrapped in his cloak, his hat drawn o’er his face, 
Now hurrying forward, now with lingering piice, 

He walked all night the alleys of his park, 

With one unseen companion in the dark, 

The Demon who wifchin him lay in wait, 

And by his presence turned his love to hate, 

For ever muttering in an undertone, 

“ Kill I kill ! and let the Lord find out His o-wn ! 
Upon the morrow, after early Mass, 

While yet the dew was glistening on the grass, 

And all the woods were musical with birds. 

The old Hidalgo, uttering fearful words, 

Walked homeward with the Priest, and in his room 
Summoned his trembling daughters to their doom. 
When questioned, with brief answers they replied, 
Nor when accused evaded or denied; 
Expostulations, passionate appeals, 

All that the human heart most fears or feels, 

In vain the Priest with earnest voice essayed, 

In vain the father threatened, wept, and prayed ; 
Until at last he said, with haughty mien, 

*^The Holy Office, then, must intervene)” 

And now the Grand Inquisitor of Spain, 

With all the fifty horsemen of his train, 

His awful name resounding, like the blast 
Of funeral trumpets, as he onward passed, 

Came to Valladolid, and there began 
To harry the rich Jews with fire and ban. 

To him the Hidalgo went, and at the gate 
Demanded audience on affairs of state. 

And in a secret chamber stood before 
A venerable graybeard of fourscore, 

Dressed in the hood and habit of a friar ; 

Out of his eyes flashed a consuming fire. 

And ill his hand the mystic horn he held, 

Which poison and all noxious charms dispelled 
He heard in silence the Hidalgo’s tale, 

Then answered in a voice that made him quail . 

Son of the Church 1 when Abraham of old 
To sacrifice his only son was told, 

He did not pause to parley nor protest. 

But hastened to obey the Lord s behest. 

In him it was accounted righteousness ; 

The Holy Church expects of thee no less 1 ** 

A sacred frenzy seized the father’s brain, 

And Mercy from that hour implored in vain. 
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Ah ! who will e*er believe the words I say t 
Uis daughters he accused, and the same day 
They both were cast into the dungeon's gloom, 

That dismal antechamber of the tomb, 

Arraigned, condemned, and sentenced to the dame. 

The secret torture and the public shame. 

Then to the Grand Inquisitor once more 
The Hidalgo went, more eager than before, 

And said : ** When Abraham offered up his son. 

He clave the wood wherewith it might be done. 

By his example taught, let me too bring 
Wood from ^e forest for my offering t*' 

And the deep voice, without a pause, replied : 

'‘Son of the Church I by faith now justified, 

Complete thy sacrifice, even as thou wilt ; 

The Church absolves thy conscience from all guilt !" 

Then this moat wretched father went his way 
Into the woods, that roimd his castle lay, 

Where once his daughters in their childhood played 
With their young mother in the sun and shade. 

Now all the leaves had fallen ; the branches bare 
Made a perpetual moaning in the air, 

And screaming from their eyries overhead 
The ravens sailed athwart the sky of lead. 

With his own hands he lopped the boughs and bound 
Faggots, that crackled with foreboding sound. 

And on his mules, caparisoned and gay 
With bells and tassels, sent them on their way. 

Then with his mind on one dark purpose bent, 

Again to the Inquisitor he went. 

And said : "Behold, the faggots I have brought. 

And now, lest my atonement be as naught, 

Grant me one more request, one last desire, — 

With my own hand to light the funeral fire !** 

And Torquemada answered from his seat, 

" Son of the Church ! thine offering is complete ; 

Her servants through all ages shall not cease 
To magnify thy deed. Depart in peace ! ” 

Upon the market-place, builded of stone - 
The scaffold rose, whereon Death claimed iiis oWn, 

At the four comers, in stem attitude, 

Four statues of the Hebrew prophets stood. 

Gazing with calm indifference in their eyes 
Upon this place of human sacrifice, 

Round which was gathering fast the eager crowd, 

'^ith clamour of ^oes dis^nant and loud. 
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And every roof and window was alive 
With restless gazers, swarming like a hive. 

The church-bells tolled, the chant of monks drew near 
Loud trumpets stammered forth their notes of fear, 
A line of torches smoked along the street, 

There was a stir, a rush, a tramp f»f feet. 

And, with its banners floating in the air, 

Slowly the long procession crossed the square, 

And, to the statues of the Prophets bound, 

The victims stood, with fagots piled around. 

Then all the air a blast of trumpets shook, 

And louder sang the monks with bell and book, 

And the Hidalgo, lofty, stern, and proud. 

Lifted his torch, and, bursting through the crowd, 
Lighted in haste the fagots, and then fled, 

Lest those imploring eyes should strike him dead i 
0 pitiless skies I why did your clouds retain 
For peasants’ fields their floods of hoarded rain ? 

0 pitiless earth I why opened no abyss 
To bury in its chasm a crime like this '/ 

That night, a mingled column of fire and smoke 
From the dark thickets of the forest broke, 

And, glaring o’er the landscape leagues away, 

Made all the fields and hamlets bright as day. 
Wrapped in a sheet of flame the castle blazed, 

And as the villagers in terror gazed. 

They saw the figure of that cruel knight 
Lean from a window in the turret’s height, 

His ghastly face illumined with the glare, 

His hands upraised above his head in prayer. 

Till the floor sank beneath him, and he fell 
Down the black hollow of that burning well. 

Three centuries and more above his bones 
Have piled the oblivious years like funeral stones 
His name has perished with him, and no trace 
Remains on earth of his afflicted race ; 

But Torquemada’s name, with clouds o’ercast, 

Ijooms ill the distant landscape of the Past, 

Like a burnt tower upon a blackened heath. 

Lit by^he fires of burning woods beneath I 

T]STKliLlj:J»r: 

Tfius closed the tale of guilt and glooii> 

That cast upon each listener’s face 
Its shadow, and for some brief space 
Unbroken siience filled the room. 

The Jew was thoughtful and distressed.: 

Upon hifl memory thronged and pressed 
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The persecution of liis race, 

Their wrongs and sufieriugs and disgrace 
Ills head was sunk upon his hreast, 

And from his eyes alternate came 
Flashes of wrath and tears of shame. 

The Student first the silence broke, 

As one who long has lain in wait, 

With purpose to retaliate. 

And thus he dealt the avenging stroke t 
'' In such a company as this, 

A tale so tragic seems amiss, 

That by its terrible control 
O'ermasters and drags down the soul 
Into a fathomless abyss. 

The Italian Tales that you disdain, 

Some merry Night of Straparole, 

Or Machiavelli’s Belphagor, 

Would cheer us and delight us more, 
Oive greater pleasure and less pain 
Than your grim tragedies of Spain t ** 

And here the Poet raised his hand, 

With such entreaty and command, 

It stopped discussion at its birth, 

And said : The story 1 shall tell 
Has meaning in it, if not mirth ; 

Listen, and hear what once befell 
The merry birds of Killingworth 1 


THE POET’S TALE. 

'>’HE BlllDS or KILLINQWOETH. 

It was the season, when through all the land 
The merle and mavis build, and building sing 
Those lovely lyrics, written by His hand. 

Whom Saxon Ccedmon calls the Blithe-heart Kiiicj; 
When on the boughs the purple buds expand, 

The banners of the vanguard of the Spring, 

And rivulets, rejoicing, rush and leap. 

And wave their fluttering signals from the steep. 

The Tobiu and the blue bird, piping loud, • 

Filled all the blossoming orchaids with their gloo; 
The sparrows chirped as ii they still were proud 
Their race in Holy Writ should mentioned be ; 
And hungry crows assembled in a crowd. 

Clamoured their piteous prayer incessantly. 
Knowing who hears the ravens cry, and said : 

“ <Tiv© us 0 Lord, this day our daily bread I** 


& 8 / 
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Across the Sound the birds of passage sailed, 

Speaking some unknown language strange and sweet 
Of tropic isle remote, and passing hailed 
The village with the cheers of all their fleet; 

Or quarrelling together, laughed and railed 
Like foreign sailors, landed in the street 
Of seaport town, and with outlandish noise 
Of oaths and gibberish frightening girls and boye. 

Thus came the jocund Spring in Killingworth, 

In fabulous days, some hundred years ago ; 

And thrifty farmers, as they tilled the earth, 

Heard with alarm the cawing of the crow, 

That mingled with the universal mirth, 

Cassandra-like, prognosticating woe ; 

They shook their heads, and doomed with dreadfu\ words 
To swift destruction the whole race of birds. 

And a town-meeting was convened straightway 
To get a price upon the guilty heads 
Of these marauders, who, in lieu of pay, 

Levied black-mail upon the garden bods 
And cornfields, and beheld without dismay 
The awful scarecrow, with his fluttering shrods * 

The skeleton that waited at their feast, 

Whereby their sinful pleasure was increased 

Then from his house, a temple painted white. 

With fluted columns, and a roof of red, 

The Squire came forth, augusi and splendid sight ! 

Slowly descending, with majestic tread, 

Three flights of steps, nor looking left nor right, 

Down the long street he walked, as one who said 
** A town that boasts iubabitants like me 
Can have no lack of good society ! ” 

The Parson, too, appeared, a man austere, 

The instinct of whose nature was to kill ; 

The wrath of God he preached from year to year, 

And read, with fervour, Edwards on the Will; 

His favourite pastime was to slay tlie deer 
In Summer on some Adirondac hill; 

E’en now, while walking down the rural lano^ 

He lopped tile wayside lilies with hia cane 

From the Academy, whoso belfry crownea 
The hill of Science with its vane of brass, 

Came the Preceptor, gazing idly round, 

Now at the clouds, and now at the green grass, 

And all absorbed in reveries profound 
Of fair Almira in the upper clasru 
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Who was, as in a sonnot lie had said, 

As pare as water, and a& |»(3od as bread 

And next the Deacon issued from his door, 

In his voluminous neckcloth, wliite as snow ; 

A suit of sable boriibaziue he wore ; 

His form Was ponderous, and his step was slow ; 
There never was so wise a man before.; 

He seemed the incarnate “ Well, I told you so T* 
And to perpetuate his great renown 
There was a street named after him in town. 

These came together in the new town-hall, 

With sundry farmers from the region round. 

The Squire presided, dignified and tall, 

His air impressive and his reasoning sound. 

Ill fared it with the birds, both great and small ; 

Hardly a friend in all that crowd they found, 

But enemies enough, \vbo every one 

Charged them with all the crimes beneath the sun. 

When they had ended, from his place apart, 

Jioso the Preceptor, to redres,s the wrong, 

And, trembling like a steed before tho start, 

Looked round bewildered on the expectant tlironp, 
Then thought of fair Almira, and took heart 
To speak out what was in him, clear and stiong, 
Alilce regardle.ss of their smile or frown, 

And quite determined not to be laughed down. 

Plato, antici})ating the Reviewers, 

From his Republic banished without pity 
The Poets ; in this little town of yours, 

You put to death, by means of a Gommitteo, 

The ballad-singers and the troub.adours. 

The street-musicians of the heavenly city, 

Tho birds, who make sweet music for u,s all 
111 our dark hours, as David did for Saul. 

“ The thrush that cands at the dawn of day 
From the green steeples of the piny wood ; 

The oriole in the elm; the noisy jay, 

Jargoning like a foreigner at hia food ; 

The blue bird balanced on some to]>most spray, 
Flooding with melody the neighbourhood; 

Linnet and meadow-lark, and all tho throng 
That dwell in nests, and have the gift of song. 

“ You slay them all I and wherefore ? for the gain 
Of a scant handful more or less of Avheat, 

Or rye, or barley, or some other grain. 

Scratched up at random by indn.stnous feet. !' 
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Searching for worm or weevil after rain ! 

Or a few cherries, that are not so sweet 
‘ As are the songs these uninvited guests • 

> Sing at their feast with comfortable breasts. 

** Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these ? 
i Do you ne’er think who made them, and whp taught 

The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought ? 

Whose household words are songs in many keys, 

Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught ! 

Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven ! 

** Think, every morning when the sun peo])s through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 

How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of love ! 

And when you think of this, remember too 
'Tis always morning somewhere, and above j 

The awakening continents, from shore to shore, { 

Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. | 

“ Think of your woods and orchards without birds 1 
Of empty nests that cling to boughs and beams 
As in an idiot’s brain remembered words 
Hang empty 'mid the cobwebs of his dreams ! 

Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of herds 
Make up for the lost music, when your teams 
Drag home the stingy harvest, and no more 
The feathered gleaners follow to your door ? 

“ What ! would you rather see the incessant stir 
Of insects in the windrows of the hay, 

And hear the locust and the grasshoppei* 

Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play ? 

Is this more pleasant to you than the whirr 
Of meadow-lark, and its sweet roundehiy, 

Or twitter of Ktfcle field-fares, as you take 
Your nooning in the shade of hush and brake? 

“You call them thieves and pillagers ; but know 
They are the winged wardens of your farms, 

Who from the cornfields drive the insidious foe. 

And from your harvests keep a hundred harms; 

Even the blackest of them aU, the crow, 

Renders good service as your man-at-arms. 

Crushing the beetle in hie coat of mail, 

And drying havoe on the slug and snail 

“ How can I teach your children gentleness, 

And merev to the weak, and reverent’**, 
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For Life, which, in its weakness or excess, 

Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence, 

Or Death, which, scorning darkness, is no less 
The self-same light, although averted hence, 

When by your laws, your actions, and your speech, 
You contj’adict the very tlnngs I teach 

With this he closed; and through the aurlienco went 
A murmur, like the rustle of dead leaves ; 

The farmers laughed and nodded, and some bent 
Tlieir yellow heads together like their sheaves ; 

Men have no faith in fine-spun sentiment 
Wlu) put their trust in bullocks and in beeves. 

The birds were doomed; and, as the record shows, 

A bounty offered for the heads of crows. 

There was another audience out of roach, 

Who had no voice nor vote in making laws, 

But in the papers read his little speech, 

And crowned his modest temples with ai)plau8e ; 
They made him conscious, each one more than each. 

He still was victor, vanquished in their cause. 
Sweetest of all the applause he won from thee. 

0 fair Almira at the Academy! 

And so the dreadful massacre began ; 

O’er fields and orchards, and o’er woodland crests, 

The ceaseless fusilLide of terror ran. 

Dead fell the birds, with blood-stains on tlieir breasts, 
Or wounded crept away from sight of man. 

While the young died of famine in their nests ; 

A slaughter to be told in groans, not words. 

The very St Bartholomew of Birds ! 

The Slimmer came, and all the birds were dead; 

The days were like hot coals; tlie vojy ground 
Was burned to ashes; and tlie orchards fed 
lUyriads of caterpillars, and around 
TJic cultivated fiebls and garden beds 
Hosts of devouring insects crawled, and found 
No foe to check llicnr inarch, till they had made 
'riie land a desert without leaf or shade. 

Devoured by worms, like Herod, was the town. 

Because, like Herod, it had ruthles.sly 
Slaughtered the Innocents. From the trees spun duwt) 
The canker-worms upon the passers-by, 

Upon each woman’s bonnet, shawl, and gown, 

Who shook them off with jnst a little cry ; 

'jhey were the terror of each favourite wall^ 

The endless theme of all the village talk. 
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The farmers wew imp$,tient, but a few 
Confessed iheir error, and would not complain, 

For after all, the best thing one can do 
When it is raining, is to let it rain. 

Then they repealed the law, although they knew 
It would not call the dead to life again ; 

As school-boys, finding their mistake too late, 

Draw a wet sponge across the accusing slato. 

That year in Killlngworth the Autumn came 
Without the light of his majestic look, 

The wonder of the falling tongues of flame. 

The illumined pages of his Doomsday-Book. 

A few lost leaves blushed crimson with their shame. 

And drowned themselves despairing in the brook, 

While the wild wind went moaning everywhere. 

Lamenting the dead children of the air ! 

But the next Spring a stranger sight was seen, 

A sight that never yet by bard was sung, 

As great a wonder as it would have been 
If some dumb animal had found a tongue ! j 

A waggon, overarched with evergreen, I 

Upon whose boughs were wicker cages hung, 

All full of singing birds, came down the street. 

Filling the air with music wild and sweet. | 

From all the country round these birds wei e brought ! 

By order of the town, with anxious quest, j 

And, loosened from their wicker prisons, sought 

In woods and fields the places they loved best, ; 

Singing loud canticles, wliich many thought 
Were satires to the authorities addressed, ! 

While others, listening in green lanes, averred 
Such lovely music never had been heard I 

But blither still and louder carolled they 
Upon the moirow, for they seemed to knov,^ 

It was the fair Almira’s wedding-day, 

And everyvvhcie, around, above, below. 

When the Preceptor boro his bride away, j 

Their songs burst forth in joyous overflow, | 

And a now heaven bent over a now earth j 

Amid the sunny farms of Killing worth. 
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FINALE. 

Taa hour was late ; the fire burned low^ 
The Landlord’s eyes were closed in sleep, 
And near the story’s end a deep 
Sonorous sound at times was heard, 

As when the distant bagpipes blow. 

At this all laughed ; the Landlord stirred, 
As one awaking from a swound, 

And, gazing anxiously around, 

Protested that he had not slept, 

But only shut his eyes, and kept 
His ears attentive to each word. 

Then all arose, and said ‘‘ Good Night.” 
Alone remained the drowsy Squire 
To rake the embers of the fire, 

And quench the waning parlour light ; 
While from the windows, here and them 
The scattered lamps a moment gleamed* 
And the illumined hostel seemed 
The constellation of the Bear, 

Downward, athwart the misty air, 

Sinking and setting toward the pvm. 

Far otf the rilla{?e cloek struck cjn^ 
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THE SECOND DAY. 


PRELUDE. 

A COLD, uninternipted rain, 

That washed each southern window-pane, 
And made a river of the road ; 

A sea of mist that overflowed 

The house, the barns, the gilded vane. 

And drowned the upland and the plain. 
Through which the oak-trees, broad and high, 
Like phantom ships went drifting by ; 

And, hidden behind a watery screen, 

The sun unseen, or only seen 
As a faint pallor in the sky ; — 

Thus cold and colourless and gray, 

The morn of that autumnal day, 

As if reluctant to begin. 

Dawned on the silent Sudbury Inn, 

And all the guests that in it lay. 

Eull late they slept. They did not hear 
The challenge of Sir Chanticleer, 

Who on the empty threshing-floor, 

Disdainful of the rain outside, 

Was strutting with a martial stride, 

As if upon his thigh he wore 

The famous broadsword of the Stjuire, 

And said, “ Behold me and admire I ” 

Only the Poet seemed to hear, 

In drowse or dream, more near and near, 
Across the border- land of sleep, 

The blowing of a blithesome horn. 

That laughed the dismal day to scorn ; 

A splash of hoofs and rush of wheels 
Through sand and mire like stranding keels, 
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As from the road with sudden sweep 
The Mail drove up the little steep, 

And stopped beside the tavern door ; 

A moment stopped, and then again, 

With crack of whip and bark of dog, 
Plunged forward through the sea of fog, 
And all was silent as before, — 

All silent save the dripping rain. 

Then one by one the guests came down, 
And greeted with a smile the Squire, 

Who sat before the parlour fire, 

Reading the paper fresh from town. 

First the Sicilian, like a bird. 

Before his form appeared, was heard 
Whistling and singing down the stair ; 
Then came the student, with a look 
As placid as a meadow-brook ; 

The Theologian, still perplexed 
With thoughts of this world and the next ; 
The Poet then, as one who seems 
Walking in visions and in dreams ; 

Then the Musician, like a fair 
, Hyperion from whose golden hair 
The radiance of the morning streams ; 

And last the aromatic Jew 
Of Alicant, who, as he threw 
The door wide open, on the air 
Breathed round about him a perfume 
Of damask roses in full bloom, 

Making a garden of the room. 

The breakfast ended, each pursued 
The promptings of his various mood ; 
Beside the fire in silence smoked 
The taciturn, impassive Jew, 

Lost in a pleasant reverie ; 

While, by his gravity provoked, 

His portrait the Sicilian drew, 

And wrote beneath it “ Edrehi, 

At the Red Horae in Sudbury.” 

By far the busiest of them all. 

The Theologian in the hall 
Was feeding robins in a cage, — 

Two corpulent and lazy birds 
Vagrants and pilferers at best, 

If one might trust the hostler’s words, 
Chief instrument of their arrest ; 
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Two poets of the Golden Age, 

Heirs of a boundless heritage 
Of fields and orchards, east and west, 

And sunshine of long summer days, 

Though outlawed now and dispossessed 1 — 
Such was the Theologian’s phrase. 

Meanwhile the Student held discourse 
With the Musician, on the source 
Of all the legendary lore 
Among the nations, scattered wide 
Like salt and seaweed by the force 
And fluctuation of the tide ; 

The tale repeated o’er and o’er, 

With change of place and change of name, 
Disguised, transformed, and yet tho same 
We’ve heard a hundred times before. 

The Poet at the window mused. 

And saw, as in a dream confused. 

The countenance of the Sun, discrowned, 
And haggard with a pale despair, 

And saw the cloud-rack trail and drift 
Before it, and the trees uplift 
Their leafless branches, and the air 
Filled with the arrows of the rain, 

And heard amid the mist below. 

Like voices of distress and pain, 

That haunt the thoughts of men insw-ne, 
The fateful cawings of the crow. 

Then d^wn the road, with mud besprent, 
And drenched with rain from head to hoof, 
The rain-drops dripping from his mane 
And tail as from a pent-house roof, 

A jaded horse, his head down bent, 

Passed slowly, limping as he w^ent. 

The young Sicilian— who had grown 
Impatient longer to abide 
A prisoner, greatly mortified 
To see completely overthrown 
His plans for angling in the brook, 

And, leaning o’er the bridge of stone, 

To watch the speckk'd trout glide by, 

And float through the inverted sky, 

Still round and round the baited hook,— 
Now paced the room with rapid stride, 
And, pausing at the Poet’s side, 
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Looked forth, and saw the wretched steed. 
And said : Alas for human greed, 

That with cold hand and stony eye 
Thus turns an old friend out to die, 

Or beg his food from gate to gate I 
This brings a tale into my mind, 

Which, if you are not disinclined 
To listen, I will now relate.” 

All gave assent ; all wished to hear, 

Not without many a jest and jeer, 

The story of a spavined steed ; 

And even the Student with the rest 
Put in his pleasant little jest 
Out of Malherbe, that Pegasus 
Is but a horse that with all speed 
Bears poets to the hospital ; 

While the Sicilian, self-possessed, 

After a moment’s interval 
Began hia simple story thus. 


THE SICILIAN’S TALE. 

THE BELL OP ATRI. 

At Atri in Abruzzo, a small town 
Of ancient Homan date, but scant renown, 

One of those little places that have run 
Half up the hill, beneath a blazing sun, 

And then sat down to rest, as if to say, 

“I climb no farther upward, come what may," — 
The Ho Giovanni, now unknown to fame, 

So many monarchs since have borne the name, 

Had a great bell hung in the market-place 
Beneath a roof, projecting some small space, 

By way of shelter from the sun and rain. 

Then rode he through the streets with all his tiain. 
And, with the blast of trumpets loud and long, 
Made proclamation, that whenever wrong 
Was done to any man, he should but ring 
The great bell in the square, and he, the King, 
Would cause the Syndic to decide thereon. 

Such was the proclamation of King John 

How swift the happy days in Atri sped, 

What wrongs were righted, need not here be said. 
Suffice it that, as all things must decay, 

The hempen rope at length was worn away, 
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Unravelled at the end, and, strand by strana, 
Loosened and wasted in the ringer’s hand, 

Till one, who noted this in passing by, 

Mended the rope with braids of briony, 

So that the leaves and tendrils of the vine 
Hung like a votive garland at a shrine. 

By chance it happened that in Atri dwelt 
A knight, with spur on heel and sword in belt, 

Who loved to hunt the wild-boar in the woods, 

Who loved his falcons with their crimson hoods, 

Who loved his hounds and horses, and all sports 
And prodigalities of camps and courts ; — 

Loved, or had loved them ; for at last, grown qld, 

His only passion was the love of gold. 

He sold his horses, sold his hawks and hounds. 

Rented his vineyards and his garden-grounds, 

Kept but one steed, hia favourite steed of all, 

To starve and shiver in a naked stall, 

And day by day sat brooding in his chair, 

Devising plans how best to hoard and spare. 

At length he said : “ What is the use or need 
To keep at my own cost this lazy steed, 

Eating his head off in my stables here. 

When rents are low and provender is dear ? 

Let him go feed upon the public ways ; 

I want him only for the holidays.” 

So the old steed was turned into the heat 
Of the long, lonely, silent, shadeless street ; 

And wandered in suburban lanes forlorn, 

Barked at by dogs, and tom by brier and thorn. 

One afternoon, as in that sultry clime 
It is the custom in the summer time. 

With bolted doors and window- shutters closed. 

The inhabitants of Atri slept or dosed ; 

When suddenly upon their senses fell 
The loud alarum of the accusing bell ! 

The Syndic started from his deep repose. 

Turned on his couch, and listened, and then rose 
And donned his robes, and with reluctant pace 
Went panting forth into the market-place, 

Where the great bell upon its cross-beam swung 
fleiterating with persistent tongue, 

In half -articulate jargon, the old song : 

” Some one hath done a wrong, hath done a wrong ! ” 
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But ere he reached the belfry’s light arcade 
He saw, or thought he saw, beneath its shadei 
No shape of human form of woman born, 

But a poor steed dejected and forlorn, 

Who with uplifted head and eager eye 
Was tugging at the vines of briony. 

Domeneddio 1 ” cried the Syndic straight, 

This is the Knight of Atri’s steed of state I 
He calls for justice, being sore distressed, 

And pleads hia cause as loudly as the best.” 

Meanwhile from street and lane a noisy crowd 
Had rolled together like a summer cloud, 

And told the story of the wretched beast 
In five-and-twenty different ways at least, 

With much gesticulation and appeal 
To heathen gods, in their excessive zeal. 

The Knight was called and questioned ; in reply 
Did not confess the fact, did not deny ; 

Treated the matter as a pleasant jest, 

And set at nought the Syndic and the rest, 
Maintaining in an angry undertone, 

That he should do what pleased him with his ow^n. 
And thereupon the Syndic gravely read 
The proclamation of the King ; then said : 

” Pride goeth forth on horseback grand and gay, 
But cometh back on foot, and begs its way ; 

Fame is the fragrance of heroic deeds, 

Of flowers of chivalry and not of weeds ! 

These are familiar proverbs ; but I fear 
They never yet have reached your knightly ear. 
What fair renown, what honour, what repute 
Can come to you from starving this poor brute ? 

He who serves well and spealcs not, merits more 
Than they who clamour loudest at the door. 
Therefore the law decrees that as this steed 
Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take heed 
To comfort his old age, and to provide 
Shelter in stall, and food and field beside.” 

The Knight withdrew abashed ; the people all 
Led home the steeel in triumph to his stall. 

The King heard and approved, and laughed in glee, 
And cried aloud : “ Right well it pleaseth me ! 
Church -bells at best but ring us to the door ; 

But go not in to mass ; my bell doth more : 

It cometh into court and ^eads the cause 
Of creatures dumb and unknown to the laws ; 

And this shall make, in every Christian clime, 

The Bell of Atri famous for all time.” 
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INTERLUDE. 

‘‘Ybs, well your story pleads the cause 
Of those dumb mouths that have no speech^ 
Only a cry from each to each 
In its own kind, with its own laws ; 
Something that is beyond the reach 
Of human power to kam or teach, — 

An inarticulate moan of pain 
Like the immeasurable main 
Breaking upon an unknown beach." 

Thus spake the Poet with a sigh ; 

Then added, with impassioned cry, 

As one who feels the words he speaks, 

The colour flushing in his cheeks, 

The fervour burning in his eye : 

Among the noblest in the land, 

Though he may count himself the least, 
That man I honour and revere 
Who without favour, without fear. 

In the great city dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless beast, 

And tames with his unflinching hand 
The brutes that wear our form and face, 
The were- wolves of the human race ! " 

Then paused, and waited with a frown, 
Like some old champion of romance, 

Who, having thrown his gauntlet dowUj 
Expectant leans upon his lance ; 

But neither Knight nor Squire is found 
To raise the gauntlet from the ground, 

And try with him the battle’s chance. 

* Wake from your dreams, 0 Edrehi ! 

Or dreaming speak to us, and make 
A feint of being half awake, 

And tell us what your dreams may be. 

Out of the hazy atmosphere 
Of cloud-land deign to reappear 
Among us in this Wayside Inn ; 

Tell us what visions and what scenes 

Illuminate the dark ravines 

In which you grope your way. Begin ! " 

Thus the Sicilian spake. The Jew 
Made no reply, but only smiled, 

As men unto a wayward child. 

Not knowing what to answer, do. 
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As from a cavern’s mouth, o’ergrown 
With moss and intertangled vines, 

A streamlet leaps into the light 
And munnurs over root and stone 
In a melodious undertone ; 

Or as amid the noonday night 
Of sombre and wind-haunted pines, 
There runs a sound as of the sea ; 

So from his bearded lips there came 
A melody without a name, 

A song, a tale, a history, 

Or whatsoever it may be, 

Writ and recorded in these lines. 


THE SPANISH JEW’S TALE. 

KAMBALU. 

Into the city of Kambalu, 

By the road that leadeth to Ispahan, 

At the head of his dusty caravan, 

Laden with treasure from realms afar, 

Baldacca and Kelat and Kandahar, 

Ivode the great captain Alaii. 

The Khan from his palace-window gazed : 

He saw in the thronging street beneath, 

In the light of the setting sun, that blazed 
Through the clouds of dust by the caravan raised, 

The flash of harnesB and jewelled sheath. 

And the shining scimitars of the guard, 

And the weary camels that bared their teeth. 

As they passed and passed through the gates unbari<‘d 
Into the shade of the palace-yard. 

Thus into the city of Kambalu 
Rode the great captain Alan ; 

And he stood before the Khan, and said ; 

“ The enemies of my lord are dead ; 

All the Kalifs of all the West 
Bow and obey bis least behest ; 

The plains are dark with the mulberry-trees, 

The weavers are busy in Samarcand, 

The miners are sifting the golden sand, 

The diver*! plunging for pearls in the seas, 

And pviC.; >nd plenty are in the land. 
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** Baldacca’s Kalif, and he alone, 

Rose in revolt against thy throne : 

IBCis treasures are at thy palace -door, 

With the swords and the shawls and the jewels he wore { 
His body is dust o’er the desert blown. 

A mile outside of Baldacca’s gate 
I left my forces to lie in wait, 

Concealed by forests and hillocks of sand, 

And forward dashed with a handful of men, 

To lure the old tiger from his den 
Into the ambush I had planned. 

3l]re we reached the town the alarm was spread, 

For we heard the sound of gongs from within ; 

And with clash of cymbals and warlike din 
The gates swung wide ; and wc turned and fled ; 

And the garrison sallied forth and pursued, 

With the gray old Kalif at their head, 

And above them the banner of Mohammed : 

So we snared them all, and tlie town was subdued. 

“ As in at the gate we rode, behold, 

A tower that is called the Tower of Gold ! 

For there the Kalif had hidden his wealth, 

Heaped and hoarded and piled on higli, 

Like sacks of wheat in a granary ; 

And thither the miser crept by stealth 
To feel of the gold that gave him health, 

And to gaze and gloat with his hungry eye 
On jewels that gleamed like a glow-worm’s spark, 

Or the eyes of a panther in the dark. 

“ I said to the Kalif : ‘ Thou art old, 

Thou hast no need of so much gold. 

Thou shouldst not have heaped and hidden it here, 

Till the breath of battle was hot and near, 

But have sown through the land these useless hoarch^ 

To spring into shining blades of swords, 

And keep thine honour sweet and clear. 

These grains of gold are not grains of wheat ; 

These bars of silver thou canst not eat ; 

These jewels and pc'.arls and precious stones 
Cannot cure the aches in thy bones, 

Nor keep the feet of Death one hour 
From climbing the stairways of thy tower ! ' 

Then into his dungeon I locked the drone, 

And left him to feed there all alone 
Tn the honey-cells of his golden hive : 

Never a prayer, nor a cry, nor a groan 
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Was heard from those massive walls of stone, 
Nor again was the Kalif seen alive I 

“ When at last we unlocked the door, 

We found him dead upon the floor ; 

The rings had dropt from his withered hands. 
His teeth were like bones in the desert sands : 
Still clutching his treasure he had died ; 

And as he lay there, he appeared 
A statue of gold with a silver beard, 

His arms outstretched as if crucified. ” 

This is the story, strange and true, 

That the great captain Alah 
Told to his brother the Tartar Khan, 

When he rode that day into Kambalu 
By the road that leadeth to Ispahan. 


INTERLUDE. 

I THOUGHT before your tale began/’ 

The Student murmured, “ we should have 
Some legend written by Judah Rav 
In his Gemara of Babylon ; 

Or something from the Gulistan, — 

The tale of the Cazy of Hamadan, 

Or of that King of Khorasan 
Who saw in dreams the eyes of one 
That had a hundred years been dead 
Still moving restless in his head. 
Undimmed, and gleaming with the lust 
Of power, though all the rest was dust, 

“ But lo ! your glittering caravan 
On the road that leadeth to Ispahan 
Hath led us farther to the East 
Into the regions of Cathay. 

Spite of your Kalif and his gold, 

Pleasant has been the tale you told, 

And fuU of colour ; that at least 
No one will question or gainsay. 

And yet on such a dismal day 
We need a merrier tale to clear 
The dark and heavy atmosphere. 

So listen, Lordlings, while I tell, 

Without a preface, what befell 

A simple cobbler, in the year 

No matter ; it was long ago ; 

And that is all we need to know.’ 
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THE ST U DENTES TALE. 

THE COBBLER OF HAGBNAU. 

I XRCST that somewhere and somehow 
You all have heard of Hagenan, 

A quiet, quaint, and ancient town 
Among the green Alsatian hills, 

A place of valleys, streams, and mills, 
Where Barbarossa’s castle, brown 
With rust of centuries, still looks down 
On the broad, drowsy land below, — 

On shadowy forests filled with game, 

And the blue river winding slow 
Through meadows, where the hedges groT, 
That give this little town its name. 

It happened in the good old times, 

While yet the Master-singers filled 
The noisy workshop and the guild 
With various melodies and rhymes. 

That here in Hagen au there dwelt 
A cobbler, — one who loved debate, 

And, arguing from a postulate. 

Would say what others only felt ; 

A man of forecast and of thrift, 

And of a shrewd and careful mind 
In this world’s business, but inclined 
Somewhat to let the next world drift. 
Hans Sachs with vast delight he rea<l, 
And Regenbogens’ rhymes of love, 

For their poetic fame had spread 
Even to the town of Hagen an ; 

And some Quick Melody of the Plough, 
Or Double Harmony of the Dove, 

Was always running in his head. 

He kept, moreover, at his side, 

Among his leathers and his tools, 

Reynard the Fox, the Ship of Fools, 

Or Eulcnspiegel, open wide ; 

With these he was much edified : 

He thought them wiser than the Schools 

His good wife, full of godly fear, 

Liked not these worldly themes to hear : 
The Psalter was her book of songs ; 

The only music to her ear 

Was that which to the Church belongs, 
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When the lend choir on Sunday chanted 
And the two angels carved in wood, 

That by the windy organ stood, 

Blew on their trumpets loud and clear, 

And all the echoes, far and near, 

Gibbered as if the church were haunted. 

Outside his door, one afternoon, 

This humble votary of the Muse 
Sat in the narrow strip of shade 
By a projecting comice made, 

Mending the Burgomaster’s shoes, 

And singing a familiar tunc ; 

“ Our ingress into the world 
Was naked and bare ; 

Our progress through the world 
Is trouble and care ; 

Our egress from the world 
Will be nobody knows where : 

But if we do well here 
We shall do well there ; 

And I could tell you no more, 

Should I preach a whole year ! ” 

Thus sang the cobbler at his work ; 

And with his gestures marked the time, 

Closing together with a jerk 

Of his waxed thread the stitch and rhyme. 

Meanwhile his quiet little dame 
Was leaning o’er the window-sill, 

Eager, excited, but mouse-still, 

Gazing impatiently to see 

What the great throng of folk might be 

That onward in procession came, 

Along the unfrequented street, 

With horns that blew, and drums that beat, 
And banners flying, and the flame 
Of tapers, and, at times, the sweet 
Voices of nuns ; and as they sang 
Suddenly all the church-bells rang. 

In a gay coach, above the crowd, 

There sat a monk in ample hood, 

Who with his right hand held aloft 
A red and ponderous cross of wood, 

To which at times he meekly bowed. 

In front three horsemen rode, and oft, 

With voice and air importunate, 

A boisterous herald cried aloud : 

2 {) 
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*' The grace of God is at yonr gate ! ” 

So onward to the church they passed, 

The cobbler slowly turned his last, 

And, wagging his sagacious head, , 

Unto his kneeling housewife said : 

“ ’Tis the monk Tetzel. I have heal’d 
The cawings of that reverend bird. 

Don’t let him cheat you of your gold ; 
Indulgence is not bought and sold.” 

The church of Hagenau, that night, 

Was full of people, full of light ; 

An odour of incense filled the air, 

The priest intoned, the organ groaned 
Its inarticulate despair ; 

The candles on the altar blazed, 

And full in front of it, upraised, 

Tlie rod cross stood against the glare. 
Below, upon the altar-rail, 

Indulgences were set to sale, 

Like ballads at a country fair. 

A heavy strong-box, iron-bound 
And carved with many a quaint device, 
Received, with a melodious sound, 

The coin that purchased Paradise. 

Then from the pulpit overhead, 

Tetzel the monk, with fiery glow, 
Thundered upon the crowd below. 

“ Good people all, draw near ! ” he said ; 

“ Purchase these letters, signed and sealed, 
By which all sins, though unrevealed 
And un repented, arc forgiven 1 
Count but tho gain, count not the loss ! 
Your gold and silver are but dross, 

And yet they pave the way to heaven. 

I hiiar your mothers and your sires 
Cry from their purgatorial fires, 

And will ye not their ransom pay ? 

0 senseless people ! when the gate 
Of heaven is open will ye wait ? 

Will ye not enter in to-day ? 

To-morrow it will be too late ; 

1 shall be gone upon my way. 

Make haste I bring money while ye may t 


The women shuddered and turned pale : 
Allured by hoj^e or driven by fear, 
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With many a sob and many a tear, 

All crowded to the altar-rail. 

Pieces of silver and of gold 
Into the tinkling strong-box fell 
Like pebbles dropped into a well ; 

And soon the ballads were all sold. 

The cobbler’s wife among the rest 
Slipped into the capacious chest 
A golden florin ; then withdrew, 

Hiding the paper in her breast ; 

And homeward through the darkness went, 
Comforted, quieted, content; 

She did not walk, she rather flew, 

A dove that settles to her nest, 

When some appalling bird of i)rey 
That scared her has been driven away. 

The days went by, the monk was gone, 

The summer past, the winter came ; 

Though seasons changed, yet still the same 
The daily round of life went on ; 

The daily round of household care, 

The narrow life of toil and prayer. 

But in her heart the cobbler’s dame 
Had now a treasure beyond price, 

A secret joy without a name, 

The certainty of Paradise. 

Alas, alas I Dust unto dust ! 

Before the winter wore away, 

Her body in the churchyard lay, 

Her [latient soul was with the Just I 

After her death, among the things 
That even the poor preserve with care, — 
Some little trinkets and cheap rings, 

A locket with her mother’s hair, 

Her wedding-gown, the faded flowers 
She wore upon her wedding-day,— 

Among these memories of past hours, 

That .so much of the heart reveal, 

Carefully kept and put away, 

The Letter of Indulgence lay 
Folded, with signature and seal. 

Meanwhile the Priest, aggrieved and pained, 
Waited and wondered that no word 
Of mass or requiem he heard, 

As by the Holy Church ordained ; 

Then to the Magistrate complained, 
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That as this woman had been dead ' 

A week or more, and no mass said, 

It was rank heresy, or at least 
Contempt of Church ; thus said the Priest ; 
And straight the cobbler was arraigned. 

He came, confiding in his cause. 

But rather doubtful of the laws. 

The Justice from his elbow-chair 
Gave him a look that seemed to say, 

Thou standest before a Magistrate, 
Therefore do not prevaricate ! ” 

Then asked him in a business way, 

Kindly but cold : “Is thy wife dead ? ’* 

The cobbler meekly bowed his head ; 

“ She is,” came struggling from his thro.il 
Scarce audibly. The Justice wrote 
The words down in a book, and then 
Continued, as he raised his pen : 

“ She is ; and liath a mass been said 
For the salvation of her soul ? 

Come, speak the truth I confess the whole 
The cobbler without pause replied : 

“ Of mass or prayer there was no need ; 

For at the moment when she died 
Her soul was with the glorified ! ” 

And from his pocket with all speed 
He drew the priestly title-deed. 

And prayed the Justice he would read. 

The Justice read, amused, amazed ; 

And as he read his mirth increased ; 

At times his shaggy brows ho raised, 

Now wondering at the cobbler gazed. 

Now archly at the angry Priest. 

“ From all excesses, sins, and crimes 
Thou hast committed in past times 
Thee I absolve ! And furthermore, 
Purified from all earthly taints, 

To the communion of the Saints 
And to the Sacraments restore ! 

All stains of weakness, and all trace 
Of shame and censure I efface ; 

Remit the pains thou shouldst endure, 

And make thee innocent and pure, 

So that in dying, unto thee 

The gates of heaven shall open be 1 

Though long thou livest, vet this grace 
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Until the moment of thy death 
Unchangeable continueth I ” 

Then said he to the Priest : “ I find 
This document is truly signed 
Brother John Tetzel, his own hand. 

At all tribunals in the land 
In evidence it may be used ; 

Therefore acquitted is the accused.” 

Then to the cobbler turned : “ My friend, 
Pray tell me, didst thou ever read 
Reynard the Fox?” — “ 0 yes, indeed ! ” — 
“ I thought so. Don’t forget the end.” 


INTERLUDE. 

“ What was the end ? I am ashamed 
Not to remember Reynard’s fate ; 

I have not read the book of late ; 

Was he not hanged ? ” the poet said. 

The Student gravely shook his head, 

And answered : “ You exaggerate. 

There was a tournament proclaimed, 

And Reynard fought with Isegrim 
The Wolf, and having vanquished him, 
Rose to high honour in the State, 

And Keeper of the Seals was named 1 ” 

At this the gay Sicilian laughed : 

‘‘ Fight fire with fire, and craft with craft, 
Successful cunning seems to be 
The moral of your tale,” said he. 

“Mine had a better, and the Jew’s 
Had none at all, that I could see ; 

His aim was only to amuse.” 

Meanwhile from out its ebon case 
His violin the Minstrel drew, 

And having tuned its strings anew, 

Now held it close in his embrace. 

And poising in his outstretched hand . 
The bow, like a magician’s wand, 

He paused, and said, with beaming face : 

Last night my story was too long ; 

To day I give you but a song, . 

An old tradition of the North ; 

But first, to put you in the mood, 

I will a little while prelude, 
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And from this instrument draw forth 
Something by way of overture.” 

He played ; at first the tones were pure 
And tender as a summer night, 

The full moon climbing to lier height, 
The sob and ripple of the seas, 

The flapping of an idle sail ; 

And then by sudden and sharp degrees 
The multiplied, wild harmonies 
Freshened and burst into a gale ; 

A tempest howling through the dark, 
The crash as of some shipwrecked bark, 
A loud and melancholy wail. 

Such was the prelude to the tale 
Told by the Minstrel ; and at times 
He paused amid its varying rhymes 
And at each pause again broke in 
The music of his violin, 

With tones of sweetness or of fear, 
Movements of trouble or of calm, 
Creating their own atmosphere ; 

As sitting in a church we hear 
Between the verses of the psalm 
The organ playing soft and clear, 

Or thundering on the startled ear. 


THE MUSICIAN’S TALE. 

THE BALLAD OF CAllMILHAN. 


At Stralsund, by the Baltic Sea, 

Within the sandy bar, 

At sunset of a summer’s day, 

Heady for sea, at anchor lay 
The good ship Valdemar. 

The sunbeams danced upon the waves, 

And played along her side ; 

And through the cabin windows streamed 
In ripples of golden light, that seemed 
The ripple of the tide. 

There sat the captain with his friends, — 
Old skippers brown and hale, 

Who smoked and grumbled o’er their grog, 
And talked of iceberg and of fog, 

Of calm and storm and gale. 
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And one was spinning a sailor’s yarn 
About Klaboterman, 

The Kobold of the sea *, a sprite 
Invisible to mortal sight. 

Who o’er the rigging ran. 

Sometimes he hammered in the hold, 
Sometimes upon the mast, 

Sometimes abeam, sometimes abaft, 

Or at the bows he sang and laughed, 

And made all tight and fast. 

He helped the sailors at their work, 

And toiled with jovial din ; 

He helped them hoist and reef the sails, 
He helped them stow the casks and bales, 
And heave the anchor in. 

But woe unto the lazy louts, 

The idlers of the crew } 

Them to torment was his delight, 

And worry them by day and night, 

And pinch them black and blue. 

And woe to him whose mortal eyes 
Klaboterman behold, 

It is a certain sign of death ! — 

Tlie cabin-boy here held his breath, 

He felt his blood run cold. 


IL 

The jolly skipper paused awhile, 

And then again began ; 

'• There is a Spectre Ship,” quoth he, 

“ A Ship of the Dead that sails the sea. 

And is called the Carmilhan. 

" A ghostly ship, with a ghostly crew, 

In tempests she appears ; 

And before the gale, or against the gale, 

She sails without a rag of sail, 

Without a helmsman steers. 

“ She haunts the Atlantic north and south, 
But mostly the mid-sea. 

Where three great rocks rise bleak and bare 
Like furnace chimneys in the air. 

And arc called the Ohimtieys Three. 
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** And ill betide the luckless ship 
That meets the Garmilhan ; 

Over her deck the seas will leap, 

She must go down into the deep, 

And perish mouse and man.” 

The captain of the Valdemar 
Laughed loud with merry heart. 

** I should like to see this ship,” said he ; 

I should like to find these Chimneys Three, 

That are marked down in the chart. 

I have sailed right over the spot, ” he said, 

“ With a good stiff breeze behind, 

When the sea was blue, and the sky was clear, — 
You can follow my course by these pinholes here, — 
And never a rock could find.” 

And then he swore a dreadful oath, 

He swore by the Kingdoms Three, 

That, should he meet the Garmilhan, 

He would run her down, although be ran 
Right into Eternity 1 

All this, while passing to and fro, 

The cabin-boy had heard ; 

He lingered at the door to hear, 

And drank in all with greedy eau 
And pondered every word. 

He was a simple country lad, 

But of a roving mind. 

“Oh, it must be like heaven,” thought he, 

“ Those far-off foreign lands to see, 

And fortune seek and find 1 ” 

But in the fo’castle, when he heard 
The mariners blaspheme, 

He thought of home, he thought of God, 

And his mother under the churchyard sod, 

And wished it were a dream. 

One friend on board that ship had he ; 

’Twas the Klaboterman, 

Who saw the Bible in his chest. 

And made a sign upon his breast, 

All evil things to ban. 
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The cabin windows have grown blank 
As eyeballs of the dead ; 

No more the glancing sunbeams bum 
On the gilt letters of the stern, 

But on the figure-head ; 

On Valdemar Victorious, 

Who looketh with disdain 
To see his image in the tide 
Dismembered float from side to side, 

And reunite again. 

“It is the wind,” those skippers .said, 

“ That swings the vessel so ; 

It is the wind ; it rises fast, 

^Tis time to say farewell at last, 

’Tis time for us to go.” 

They shook the captain by the hand, 

“ Good luck I good luck ! ” they cried ; 
JEach face was like the setting sun, 

As, broad and red, they one by one 
Went o’er the vessel s side. 

The sun went down, the full moon rose, 
Serene o’er field and flood ; 

And all the winding creeks and bays 
And broad sea-meadows seemed ablaze, 
The sky was red as blood. 

The south-west wind blew fresh and fair, 
As fair as wind could be ; 

Bound for Odessa, o’er the bar. 

With all sail set, the Valdemar 
Went proudly out to sea. 

The lovely moon climbs up the sky 
As one who walks in dreams ; 

A tower of marble in her light, 

A wall of black, a wall of white. 

The stately vessel seems. 

liow down upon the sandy coast 
The lights begin to bum ; 

And now, uplifted high in air, 

They kindle with a fiercer glare. 

And now drop far astern. 
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The dawn appears^ the land ie gone, 
The sea is all around ; 

Then on each hand low hills of sand 

Emerge and form another land ; 

She steereth through the Soimd. 

Through Kattegat and Skager-rack 
She ditteth like a ghost ; 

By day and night, by night and day, 

She bounds, she flies upon her way 
Along the English coast. 

Cape Finisterre is drawing near, 

Cape Finisterre is past ; 

Into the open ocean stream 

She floats, the vision of a dream 
Too beautiful to last. 

Suns rise and set, and rise, and yet 
There is no land in sight ; 

The liquid planets overhead 

Burn brighter now the moon is dead, 
And longer stays the night. 


IV. 

And now along the horizon’s edge 
Mountains of cloud uprose, 

Black as with forests underneath, 

Above their sharp and jagged teeth 
Were white as drifted snows. 

Unseen behind them sank the sun, 

But flushed each snowy peak 
A little while with rosy light, 

That faded slowly from the sight 
As blushes from the cheek. 

Black grew the sky, — all black, all black 
The clouds were everywhere ; 

There was a feeling of suspense 
In nature, a mysterious sense 
Of terror in the air. 

And all on board the Valdemar 
Was still as still could be ; 

Save when the dismal ship-bell tolled, 

As ever and anon she rolled 
And lurched into the sea. 
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The captain up and down the deck 
Went striding to and fro ; 

Now watched the compass at the wheel, 

Now lifted up his hand to feel 
Which way the wind might blow. 

And now he looked up at the sails, 

And now upon the deep ; 

In every fibre of his frame 
He felt the storm before it came, 

He had no thought of sleep. 

Eight bells I and suddenly abaft, 

With a great rush of rain, 

Making the ocean white with spume, 

In darkness like the day of doom, 

On came the hurricane. 

The lightning flashed from cloud to cloud, 

And rent the sky in two ; 

A jagged flame, a single jet 
Of white fire, like a bayonet. 

That pierced the eyeballs through. 

Then all around was dark again. 

And blacker than before ; 

13ut in that single flash of light 
He had beheld a fearful sight, 

And thought of the oath he swore. 

For right ahead lay the Ship of the Dead, 

The ghostly Carmilhan ! 

Her masts were stripped, her yards were bare, 
And on her bowsprit, poised in air, 

Sat the Klaboterman. 

Her crew of ghosts was all on deck, 

Or clambering up the shrouds ; 

The boatswain’s whistle, the captain’s hail, 
Were like the piping of the gale, 

And thunder in the clouds. 

And close behind the Carmilhan 
There rose up from the sea, 

As from a foundered ship of stone, 

Three bare and splintered masts alone ; 

They were the Chimneys Three ! 

And onward dashed the Valdemar, 

And leaped Into the dark ; 

A denser mist, a colder blast, 

A little shudder, and she had passed 
Right through the Phantom Bark. 
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She deft in twain the shadowy hulk, 

But cleft it unaware ; 

As when, careering to her nest, 

The sea-gull severs with her breast 
The unresisting air. 

Again the lightning flashed ; again 
They saw the Carmilhan, 

Whole as before in hull and spar ; 

But now on board of the Valdemar 
Stood the Klaboterman. 

And they all knew their doom was sealed ; 

They knew that death was near ; 

Some prayed who never prayed before, 

And some they wept, and some they swore, 
And some were mute with fear. 

Then suddenly there came a shock, 

And louder than wind or sea 
A cry burst from the crew on deck, 

As she dashed and crashed, a hopeless wreck, 
Upon the Chimneys Three. 

The storm and night were passed, the light 
To streak the east began ; 

The cabin-boy, picked up at sea, 

Survived the wreck, and only he, 

To tell of the Oarinilhau. 


INTERLUDE. 

When the long murmur of applause 
That greeted the Musician’s lay 
Had slowly buzzed itself away. 

And the long talk of Spectre Ships 
That followed died upon their lips, 

Ai\d came unto a natural pause, 

“These tales you tell are one and all 
Of the Old World,” tho Poet said, 

“ Flowers gathered from a crumbling wall, 
Dead leaves that rustle as they fall ; 

Let me present you in their stead 
Something of our New England earth, 

A tale which, though of no great worth, 
Has still this merit, that it yields 
A certain freshness of the fields, 

A sweetness as of home-made bread.” 
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The Student answered : ** Be discreet ; 
For if the flour be fresh and sound, 

And if the bread be light and sweet, 

Who careth in what mill ’twas ground, 

Or of what oven felt the heat, 

Unless, as old Cervantes said, 

You are looking after better bread 
Than any that is made of wheat ? 

You know that people nowadays 
To what is old give little praise ; 

All must bo new in prose and verse. 

They want hot bread, or something worse, 
Fresh every morning, and half baked ; 
The wholesome bread of yesterday, 

Too stale for them, is thrown away, 

Nor is their thirst with water slaked." 

As oft we see the sky in May 
Threaten to rain, and yet not rain, 

The Poet’s face, l)cfore so gay, 

Was clouded with a look of pain. 

But suddenly brightened up again ; 

And without furtlier let or stay 
He told his tale of yesterday. 


THE POET’S TALE. 

LADT WENTWORTH. 

One hundred years ago, and something more, 

In Queen Street, Portsmouth, at her tavern door. 
Neat as a pin, and blooming as a rose, 

Stood Mistress Stavers in her furbelows, 

Just as her cuckoo-clock was striking nine. 

Above her head, resplendent on the sign, 

The portrait of the Earl of Halifax, 

In scarlet coat and periwig of flax, 

Surveyed at leisure all her varied charms, 

Her cap, her bodice, her white folded arms. 

And half resolved, though ho was past his prime, 
And rather damaged by the lapse of time, 

To fall down at her feet, and to declare 
The passion that had driven him to despair. 


For from his lofty station he had seen 
Stavers, her husband, dressed in bottle-green, 
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Drive his new Flying Stage-coach, four in hand 
Down the long lane, and out into the land, 

And knew that he was far upon the way 
To Ipswich and to Boston on the Bay ! 

Just then the meditations of the Earl 
Were interrupted by a little girl, 

Barefooted, ragged, with neglected hair, 

Eyes full of laughter, neck and shoulders bare, 

A thin slip of a girl, like a new moon, 

Sure to be rounded into beauty soon, 

A creature men would worship and adore. 

Though now in mean habiliments she bore 
A pail of water, dripping, through the street, 

And bathing, as she went, her naked feet. 

It was a pretty picture, full of grace, — 

The slender form, the delicate, thin face ; 

The swaying motion, as she hurried by ; 

The shining feet, the laughter in her eye, 

That o’er her face in ripples gleamed and glanced, 
As in her pail the shifting sunbeam danced : 

And with uncommon feelings of delight 
The Earl of Halifax beheld the sight. 

Not so Dame Stavers, for he heard her say 
These words, or thought he did, as plain as day : 

“ 0 Martha Hilton ! Fie 1 how dare you go 
About the town half dressed, and looking so ! ” 

At which the gipsy laughed, and straight replied : 

“ No matter how I look ; I yet shall ride 
In my own chariot, ma’am.’’ And on the child 
The Earl of Halifax benignly smiled, 

As with her heavy burden she passed on, 

Looked back, then turned the corner, and was gone. 

What next, upon that memorable day, 

Arrested his attention was a gay 

And brilliant equipage, that flashed and spun, 

The silver harness glittering in the sun, 

Outriders with red jackets, lithe and lank, 
Pounding the saddles as they rose and sank, 

While all alone within the chariot sat 
A portly person with three-cornered hat, 

A crimson velvet coat, head high in air. 
Gold-headed cane, and nicely-powdered hair, 

And diamond buckles sparkling at his^ knees, 
Dignified, stately, florid, much at ease. 

Onward the pageant swept, and as it passed, 

Fair Mistress Stavers courtesied low and fast ; 
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For this was Governor Wentworth, driving down 
To Little Harbour, just beyond the town, 

Where his Great House stood looking out to sea, 

A goodly place, where it was good to be. 

It was a pleasant mansion, an abode 
Near and yet hidden from the great highroad, 

Sequestered among trees, a noble pile, 

Baronial and colonial in its style ; 

Gables and dormer-windows everywhere, 

And stacks of chimneys rising high in air, — 

Pandeean pipes, on which all winds that blew 
Made mournful music the whole winter through. 

Within, unwonted splendours mot the eye, — 

Panels, and floors of oak, and tapestry ; 

Carved chimney-pieces, where on brazen dogs 
Revelled and roared the Christmas fires of logs ; 

Boors opening into darkness unawares, 

Mysterious passages, and flights of stairs ; 

And on the walls, in heavy gilded frames, 

The ancestral Wentworths with Old-Scripture names, 

Such was the mansion where the great man dwelt, 

A widower and childless ; and he felt 
The loneliness, the uncongenial gloom, 

That like a presence haunted every room ; 

For though not given to weakness, he could feel 
The pain of wounds, that ache because they heal. 

The years came and the years went, — seven in all. 

And passed in cloud and sunshine o’er the Hall ; 

The dawns their splendour through its chainberB shed. 
The sunsets flushed its western windows red ; 

The snow was on its roofs, the wind, the rain ; 

Its woodlands were in leaf and bare again ; 

Moons waxed and waned, the lilacs bloomed and died, 

In the broad river ebbed and flowed the tide ; 

Ships went to sea, and ships came home from sea, 

And the slow years sailed by and ceased to be. 

And all these years had Martha Hilkm served 
In the Great House, not wholly unobserved ; 

By day, by night, the silver crescent grew, 

Though hidden by clouds, her light still shining through ; 
A maid of all work, whether coarse or fine, 

A servant who made service seem divine ! 

Through her each room was fair to look upon ; 

The mirrors glistened, and the brasses shone ; 

The very knocker on the outer door, 

If she but passed, was brighter than before. 
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And now the ceaseless turning of the mill 
Of Time, that never for an hour stands still, 

Ground out the Governor’s sixtieth birthday, 

And powdered his brown hair with silver-gray. 

The robin, the forerunner of the spring. 

The bluebird with his jocund carolling, 

The restless swallows building in the eaves. 

The golden buttercups, the grass, the leaves, 

The lilacs tossing in the winds of May, — 

All welcomed this majestic holiday I 
He gave a splendid banquet, served on plate, 

Such as became the Governor of the State, 

Who represented England and the King, 

And was magnificent in everything. 

He had invited all his friends and peers, — 

The Pepperels, the Langdons, and the Lears, 

The Sparhawks, the Penh allows, and the rest. 

For why repeat the name of every guest? 

But I must mention one, in bands and gown, 

The rector there, the Keverend Arthur Brown 
Of the Established Church ; with smiling face 
He sat beside the Governor and said grace ; 

And then the feast went on, as others do, 

But ended as none other I e’er knew. 

When they had drunk the King, with many a cheer, 
The Governor whispered in a servant’s ear, 

Who disappeared, and presently there stood 
Within the room, in perfect womanhood, 

A maiden, modest and yet self-possessed. 

Youthful and beautiful, and simply dressed. 

Can this be Martha Hilton ? It must be ! 

Yes, Martha Hilton, and no other she ! 

Dowered with the beauty of her twenty years. 

How ladylike, how queenlike she appears ; 

The pale, thin crescent of the daj's gone by 
Is Dian now in all her majesty ! 

Yet scarce a guest perceived that she was there, 
Until the Governor, rising from his chair. 

Played slightly with his ruffles, then looked down, 
And said unto the Reverend Arthur Brown : 

“ This is my birthday ; it shall likewise be 
My wedding-day ; and you shall marry me I ” 

The listening guests were greatly mystified. 

None more so than the rector, who replied : 

“ Marry you ? Yes, that were a pleasant task, 
Your Excellency j but to whom ? I ask.” 
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The Governor answered : “ To this lady here ; ’* 
And beckoned Martha Hilton to draw near. 

She came and stood, all blushes, at his side. 

The rector paused. The impatient Gk)vemor cried r 
This is the lady ; do you hesitate ? 

Then I command you as Chief Magistrate.” 

The rector nead the service loud and clear ; 

“ Dearly beloved, we are gathered here,” 

And so on to the end. At his command, 

On the fourth finger of her fair left hand 

The Governor placed the ring ; and that was all : 

Martha was Lady Wentworth of the Hall I 


INTERLUDE. 

Well pleased the audience heard the tale. 
The Theologian said : “ Indeed, 

To praise you there is little need ; 

One almost hears the farmer’s flail 
Thresh out your wheat, nor does there fail 
A certain freshness, as you said, 

And sweetness as of home-made bread. 
But not less sweet and not less fresh 
Are many legends that I know, 

Writ by the monks of long ago, 

Who loved to mortify the flesh, 

So that the soul might purer grow. 

And rise to a diviner state ; 

And one of these —perhaps of all 
Most beautiful — I now recall, 

And with permission will narrate ; 

Hoping thereby to make amends 
For that grim tragedy of mine, 

As strong and black as Spanish wine, 

I told last night, and wish almost 
It had remained untold, my friends ; 

For Torquemada’s awful ghost 
Came to me in the dreams I dreamed, 
And in the darkness glared and gleamed 
Like a great lighthouse on the coast.” 

The Student laughing said : “ Far more 
Like to some dismal fire of bale 
Flaring portentous on a hill ; 

Or torches lighted on a shore 
By wreckers in a midnight gale. 

No matter ; be it as you will, 

Only go forward with your tale.** 

2 R 
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THE THEOLOGIAN’S TALE. 

THE LEOEND BEAUTIFUL. 

“ Hadst thou stayed, I must have, fled !** 
That is what the vision said. 

In his chamber all alone, 

Kneeling on the floor of stone. 

Prayed the monk in deep contrition 
For his sins of indecision, 

Prayed for greater self-denial 
In temptation and in trial ; 

It vsras noonday by the dial. 

And the Monk was all alone. 

Suddenly, as if it lightened, 

An unwonted splendour brightened 
All within him and without him 
In that narrow cell of stone ; 

And he saw the Blessed Vision 
Of our Lord, with light Elysian 
Like a vesture wrapped about him. 

Like a garment round him thrown. 

Not as crucified and slain, 

Not in agonies of pain, 

Not with bleeding hands and feet, 

Did the Monk his Master see ; 

But as in the village street, 

In the house or harvest- field, 

Halt and lame and blind he healed, 

When he walked in Galilee. 

In an attitude imploring. 

Hands upon his bosom crossed, 
Wondering, worshipping, adoring. 

Knelt the Monk in rapture lost. ' 

Lord, he thought, in heaven that reignest^ 

Who am I, that thus thou deignest 

To reveal thyself to me 1 

Who am I, that from the centre 

Of thy glory thou shouldst enter 

This poor cell, my guest to be ? 

Then amid his exaltatioh, 

Loud the convent bell appalling, 

From its belfry calling, calling, 

Kang through court and corridor 
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With persistent iteration 
He had never heard before. 

It wac now the appointed hour 
When alike in shine or shower, 
Winter’s cold or summer’s heat, 

To the convent portals came 
All the blind and halt and lame, 
All the beggars of the street, 

For their daily dole of food 
Dealt them by the brotherhood ; 
And their almoner was he 
Who upon his bended knee, 

Rapt in silent ecstasy 
Of divinest self-surrender, 

Saw the Vision and the Splendour. 

Deep distress and hesitation 
Mingled with his adoration ; 
Should he go, or should he stay ? 
Should he leave the poor to wait 
Hungry at the convent gate, 

Till the Vision passed away ? 
Should he slight his radiant guest, 
Slight his visitant celestial, 

For a crowd of ragged, bestial 
Beggars at the convent gate ? 
Would the Vision there remain ? 
Would the Vision come again? 

Then a voice within his breast 
Whispered, audible and clear. 

As if to the outward ear : 

“ Do thy duty ; that is best ; 

Leave unto thy Lord the rest ! ” 

Straightway to his feet he started, 
And with longing look intent 
On the Blessed Vision bent, 

Slowly from his cell departed. 
Slowly on his errand went. 

At the gate the poor were waiting, 
Looking through the iron grating, 
With that terror in the eye 
That is only seen in those 
Who amid their wants and woes 
Hear the sound of doors that close, 
And of feet that pass them by ; 
Grown familiar with disfavour, 
Grown familiar with the savour 
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Of the bread by which men die I 
But to-day, they knew not why, 

Like the gate of Paradise 
Seemed the convent gate to rise, 

Like a sacrament divine 

Seemed to them the bread and wine. 

In his heart the Monk was praying, 
Thinking of the homeless poor, 

What they suffer and endure ; 

What we see not, what we see ; 

And the inward voice was saying ; 

** Whatsoever thing thou doest 
To the least of mine and lowest, 

That thou doest unto me ! ” 

Unto me ! but had the Vision 
Come to him in beggar’s clothing, 

Come a mendicant imploring. 

Would he then have Imelt adoring, 

Or have listened with derision, 

And have turned away with loathing ? 

Thus his conscience put the question, 
Full of troublesome suggestion, 

As at length, with hurried pace, 
Towards his cell he turned his face, 
And beheld the convent bright 
With a supernatural light, 

Like a luminous cloud expanding 
Over floor and wall and ceiling. 

But he paused with awe-struck feeling 
At the threshold of his door, 

For the Vision still was standing 
As he left it there before, 

When the convent bell appalling, 

From its belfry calling, calling, 
Summoned him to feed the poor. 
Through the long hour intervening 
It bad waited his return, 

And he felt his bosom bum, 
Comprehending all the meaning. 

When the Blessed Vision said, 

“ Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled ! 
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INTERLUDE. 

All praised the Legend more or less ; 

Some iiked the moral, some the verse ; 
Some thought it better, and some worse 
Thau other legends of the past ; 

Until,.^with ill-concealed distress 
At all their cavilling, at last 
The Theologian gravely said : 

“ The Spanish proverb, then, is right ; 
Consult your friends on what you do, 

And one will say that it is white, 

And others say that it is red.” 

And “Amen 1 ” quoth the Spanish Jew. 

“ Six stories told 1 We must have seven, 

A cluster like the Pleiades, 

And lo I it happens, as with these. 

That one is missing from our heaven. 
Where is the Landlord ? Bring him here ; 
Let the Lost Pleiad reappear.” 

Thus the Sicilian cried, and went 
Forthwith to seek his missing star, 

But did not find him in the bar, 

A place that landlords most frequent, 

Nor yet beside the kitchen fire, 

Nor up the stairs, nor in the hall ; 

It was in vain to ask or call. 

There were no tidings of the Squire. 

So he came back with downcast head, 
Exclaiming ; “Well, our bashful host 
Hath surely given up the ghost. 

Another proverb says the dead 
Can tell no tales ; and that is true. 

It follows, then, that one of you 
Must tell a story in his stead. 

You must,” he to the Student said, 

“ Who know so many of the best, 

And tell them better than the rest.” 

Straight, by these flattering words beguiled 
The Student, happy as a child 
When he is called a little man, 

Assumed the double task imposed, 

And without more ado unclosed 
Kis sxniling lips, and thus began. 
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THE STUDENT’S SECOND TALE. 

THE BARON OF BT. OASTINE. 

Baeon Castine of St. Castine 
Has left his chateau in the Pyrenees, 

And sailed across the western seas. 

When he went away from his fair demesne 
The birds were building, the woods were green ; 
And now the winds of winter blow 
Round the turrets of the old chateau, 

The birds are silent and unseen, 

The leaves lie dead in the ravine, * 

And the Pyrenees are white with snow. 

His father, lonely, old, and gray, 

Sits by the fireside day by day. 

Thinking ever one thought of care ; 

Through the southern windows, narrow and tall. 
The sun shines into the ancient hall, 

And makes a glory round his hair. 

The house-dog, stretched beneath his chair, 
Groans in his sleep as if in pain. 

Then wakes, and yawns, and sleeps again, 

So silent is it everywhere, — 

So silent you can hear the mouse 
Run and rummage along the beams 
l^ehind the wainscot of the wall ; 

And the old man rouses from his dreams, 

And wanders restless through the house. 

As if he heard strange voices call. 

His footsteps echo along the floor 
Of a distant passage, and pause awhile ; 

He is standing by an open door 
Looking long, with a sad, sweet smile. 

Into the room of his absent son. 

There is the bed on which he lay, 

There are the pictures bright and gay, 

Horses and hounds and sun-lit seas ; 

There are his powder-flask and gun. 

And his hunting-knives in shape of a fan ; 

The chair by the window where be sat, 

With the clouded tiger-skin for a mat, 

Looking out on the Pyrenees, 

Looking out on Mount Mabord 
And the Seven Valleys of Lavedan. 

Ah me I he turns away and sighs ; 

There is a mist before his eyes. 
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At night, whatever the weather be, 

Wind or rain or starry heaven, 

Just as the clock is striking seven, 

Those who look from the windows see 
The village Curate, with lantern and maid. 

Come through the gateway from the park 
And cross the court-yard damp and dark, — 

A ring of light in a ring of shade. 

And now at the old man’s side he stands, 

His voice is cheery, his heart expands, 

He gossips pleasantly, by the blaze 
Of the lire of faggots, about old days, 

And Cardinal Mazarin and the Fronde, 

And the Cardinal’s nieces fair and fond, 

And what they did, and what they said, 

When they heard his Eminence was dead. 

And after a pause the old man says. 

His mind still coming back again 

To the one sad thought that haunts his brain, 

“ Are there any tidings from over sea ? 

Ah, why has that wild boy gone from me ? ” 

And the Curate answers, looking down, 

Harmless and docile as a lamb, 

“Young blood I young blood I it must so be ! ” 

And draws from the pocket of his gown 
A handkerchief like an oriflamb, 

And wipes his spectacles, and they play 
Their little game of lansquenet 
In silence for an hour or so, 

TUI the clock at nine strikes loud and clear 
From the village lying asleep below, 

And across the courtyard, into the dark 
Of the winding pathway in the park, 

Curate and lantern disappear, 

And darkness reigns in the old chflteau. 

The ship has come back from over sea, 

She has been signaUed from below, 

And into the harbour of Bordeaux 
She sails with her gallant company. 

But among them is nowhere seen 
The brave young Baron of St. Castine ; 

He hath tarried behind, I ween, 

In the beautiful land of Acadie ! 


And the father paces to and fro 
Through the chambers of the old ch/lteau. 
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Waiting, waiting to hear the hum 
Of wheels on the road that runs below, 

Of servants hurrying here and there, 

The voice in the court-yard, the step on the stair, 
Waiting for some one who doth not come 1 
But letters there are, which the old man reads 
To the Curate, when he comes at night, 

Word by word, as an acolyte 
Repeats his prayers and tells his beads ; 

Letters full of the rolling sea, 

Full of a young man’s joy to be 
Abroad in the world, alone and free ; 

Full of adventures and wonderful scenes 
Of hunting the deer through forests vast 
In the royal grant of Pierre du Cast ; 

Of nights in the tents of the Tarratines ; 

Of Madocawando the Indian chief, 

And his daughters, glorious as queens, 

And beautiful beyond belief ; 

And so soft the tones of their native tongue, 

The words are not spoken, they are sung I 

And the Curate listens, and smiling says : 

“ Ah yes, dear friend I in our young days 
We should have liked to hunt the deer 
All day amid those forest scenes, 

And to sleep in the tents of the Tarratines ; 

But now it is better sitting here 
Within four walls, and without the fear 
Of losing our hearts to Indian queens ; 

For man is fire and woman is tow, 

And the Somebody comes and begins to blow.” 
Then a gleam of distrust and vague surmise 
Shines in the father’s gentle eyes, 

As firelight on a window-pane 
Glimmers and vanishes again ; 

But naught he answers ; he only sighs. 

And for a moment bows his head ; 

Then, as their custom is, they play 
Their little game of lansquenet, 

And another day is with the dead. 

Another day, and many a day 
And many a week and month depart, 

When a fatal letter wings its way 
Across the sea, like a bird of prey, 

And strikes and tears the old man’s heart. 

Lo t the young Baron of St. Castine, 

Swift as the wind is, and as wild. 
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Has married a dusky Tarratine, 

Has married Modocawando’s child I 

The letter drops from the father’s hand ; 
Though the sinews of his heart are wrung, 
He utters no cry, he breathes no prayer, 

No malediction falls from his tongue ; 

But his stately figure, erect and gi’and, 

Bends and sinks like a column of sand 
In the whirlwind of his great despair. 

Dying, yes dying ! His latest breath 
Of parley at the door of death ' 

Is a blessing on his wayward son. 

Lower and lower on his breast 
Sinks his gray head ; he is at rest ; 

No longer he waits for any one. 

For many a year the old chateau 
Lies tenantless and desolate ; 

Rank grasses in the court-yard grow. 

About its gables caws the crow ; 

Only the porter at the gate 
Is left to guard it, and to wait 
The coming of the rightful heir ; 

No other life or sound is there, 

No more the Curate comes at night, 

No more is seen the unsteady light. 
Threading the alleys of the park ; 

The windows of the hall are dark, 

The chambers dreaiy, cold, and bare I 

At length, at last, when the winter is past. 
And birds are building, and woods are green, 
With flying skirts is the Curate seen 
Speeding along the woodland way, 

Humming gaily, “ No day is so long 
But it comes at last to vesper-song.” 

He stops at the porter’s lodge to say 
That at last the Baron of St. Castine 
Is coming home with his Indian queen, 

Is coming without a week’s delay ; 

And all the house must be swept and clean, 
And all things set in good array I 
And the solemn porter shakes his head ; 

And the answer he makes is ; “ Lackaday I 
We will see, as the blind man said 1 ” 

Alert since first the day began. 

The cock upon the village church 
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Looks northward from his airy perchi 
As if beyond the ken of man, 

To see the ships come sailing on 
And pass the Isle of Oldron, 

And pass the Tower of Cordouan. 

In the church below is cold in clay 

The heart that would have leaped for joy — 

O tender heart of truth and trust ! — 

To see the coming of that day ; 

In the church below the lips are dust, 

Dust are the hands, and dust the feet, 

That would have been so swift to meet 
The coming of that wayward boy. 

At night the front of the old chateau 
Is a b)aze of light above and below ; 

There’s a sound of wheels and hoofs in the street, 
A cracking of whips, and scamper of feet, 

Bolls are ringing, and horns are blown, 

And the Baron hath come again to his own. 

The Curate is waiting in the hall, 

Most eager and alive of all 
To welcome the Baron and Baroness ; 

But his mind is full of vague distress, 

For he hath read in Jesuit books 
Of those children of the wilderness, 

And now, good, simple man I he looks 
To see a painted savage stride 
Into the room with shoulders bare, 

And eagle feathers in her hair. 

And around her a robe of panther’s hide. 

Instead, he beholds with secret shame 
A form of beauty undefined, 

A loveliness without a name. 

Not of degree, but more of kind ; 

Nor bold nor shy, nor short nor tall, 

But a new mingling of them all. 

Yes, beautiful beyond belief, 

Transfigured and transfused, he sees 
The lady of the Pyrenees, 

The daughter of the Indian chief. 

Beneath the shadow of her hair 
The gold-bronze colour of the skin 
Seems lighted by a fire within. 

As when a burst of sunlight shines 
Beneath a sombre grove of pines,— 

A dusky splendour in the air. 
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The two Bmall hands, that now are pressed 
In his, seem made to be caressed. 

They lie so warm and soft and still, 

Like birds half hidden in a nest, 

Trustful and innocent of ill. 

And ah I he cannot believe his ears 
When her melodious voice he hears 
Speaking his native Gascon tongue ; 

The words she utters seem to be 
Part of some poem of Goudouli, 

They are not spoken, they are sung ! 

And the Baron smiles, and says, “You see, 

I told you but the simple truth ; 

Ah, you may trust the eyes of youth ! ” 

Down in the village day by day 
The people gossip in their way. 

And stare to see the Baroness pass 
On Sunday morning to early Mass ; 

And when she kneeleth down to pray, 

They wonder, and whisper together, and say, 
“ Surely this is no heathen lass ! 

And in course of time they learn to bless 
The Baron and the Baroness. 


And in course of time the Curate learns 
A secret so dreadful, that by turns 
He is ice and fire, he freezes and burns. 

The Baron at confession hath said, 

That though this woman be his wife, 

He hath wed her as the Indians wed, 

He hath bought her for a gun and a knife I 

And the Curate replies : “ O profligate, 

0 Prodigal Son I return once more 
To the open arms and the open door 
Of the Church, or ever it be too late. 

Thank God, thy father did not live 
To see what he could not forgive ; 

On thee, so reckless and perverse. 

He left his blessing, not his curse. 

“ But the nearer the dawn the darker the night, 
And by going wrong ail thingshcome right ; 
Things have been mended that were worse. 

And the worse, the nearer they are to mend. 

For the sake of the living and the dead, 

Thou shalt be wed as Christians wed, 

And all things come to a happy end.” 
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0 Bun, that followest the night, 

In yon blue sky, serene and pure, 

And pourest thine impartial light 
Alike on mountain and on moor, 

Pause for a moment in thy course, 

And bless the bridegroom and the bride ! 

0 Gave, that from thy hidden source 
In yon mysterious mountain-side 
Pursuest thy wandering way alone, 

And leaping down its steps of stone, 

Along the meadow-lands demure 
Stealest away to the Adour, 

Pause for a moment in thy course 
To bless the bridegroom and the bride ! 

The choir is singing the matin song, 

The doors of the church are opened wide. 

The people crowd, and press, and throng 
To see the bridegroom and the bride. 

They enter and pass along the nave ; 

They stand upon the father’s grave ; 

The bells are ringing soft and slow ; 

The living above and the dead below 
Give their blessing on one and twain ; 

The warm wind blows from the hills of Spain, 
The birds are building', the leaves are green, 
The Baron Castine of St Castine 
Hath come at last to his own again. 


FINALE. 

“ Nune plaudite 1 ” the Student cried, 
When he had finished ; now applaud, 
As Koman actors used to say 
At the conclusion of a play ; ** 

And rose, and spread his hands abroad, 
And smiling bowed from side to side, 

As one who bears the palm away. 

And generous was the applause and loud, 
But less for him than for the sun, 

That even as the tale was done 
Burst from its canopy of cloud. 

And lit the landscape with the blaze 
Of afternoon on autumn days. 

And filled the room with light, and made 
The fire of logs a painted shade. 
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A Budden wind from out the west ^ 

Blew all its trumpets loud and shrill ; 

The windows rattled with the blast, 

The oak trees shouted as it passed, 

And straight, as if by fear possessed, 

The cloud encampment on the hill 
Broke up, and fluttering flag and tent 
Vanished into the firmament, 

And down the valley fled amain 
The rear of the retreating rain. 

Only far up in the blue sky 
A mass of clouds, like drifted snow 
Suffused with a fAint Alpine glow. 

Was heaped together, vast and high, 

On which a shattered rainbow hung, 

Not rising like the ruined arch 
Of some aerial aqueduct, 

But like a roseate garland plucked 
From an Olympian god, and flung 
Aside in his triumphal march. 

Like prisoners from their dungeon gloom, 
Like birds escaping from a snare, 

Like school -boys at the hour of play, 

All left at once the pent-up room 
And rushed into the open air ; 

And no more tales were told that day 
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THE CHILDKEN’S HOUR. 

Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day's occupationu, 
That is known ua the Children’s Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened 
And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight 
Descending the broad hall-stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 

And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence : 

Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall ! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall t 

They climb up into ray turret 

O’er the arms atid back of my chair ; 

If I try to escape they sunvind me; 
They seem to be every\vh,‘^re. 

They almost devour me with kisscp 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse Tower on the Rhine ! 
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Do you ihiok, 0 blue-eyed banditti, 

Because you have scaled the wall, 

Buch an old moustache as 1 am 
Is not a match for you all ? 

I have you fast in my fortress, 

And will not let you depart. 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 

And there will I keep you forever, 

Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walla shall crumble to ruin^ 

And moulder in dust away 1 


ENCELADUS. 

UwDER Mount Etna he lies, 

It is slumber, it is not death ; 

For he etruprcrles at times to arise, 

And above him the lurid skies 
Are hot with his fiery breath. 

The crags are piled on his breast, 

The earth is heaped on his head; 

But the groans of bis wild unrest, 

Though smothered and half supprossed. 
Are heard, and he is not dead. 

And the nations far away 
Are watching with eager eyes; 

They talk together and say, 

“ To-morrow, perhaps to-day, 

Enceladus will arise I 

And the old gods, the austere 
Oppressors in their strength, 

Stand aghast and white with fear 
At the ominous sounds they hear, 

And tremble, and mutter, “ At length !’ 

Ah me 1 for the land that is sown 
With the harvest of despair I 
Where the burning cinders, blown 
From the lips of the overthrown 
Enceladus, fill tho air. • 

Where ashes are heaped in drifts 
Over vineyard and field and town, 
Whenever he starts and lifts 
His head through tho blackened rifts 
Of the crags that keep him down. 
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See, see t the red light shines ! 

*Tui the glare of his awful eyes ! 

And the storm-wind shouts through tne pines 
Of Alps and of Apennines, 

Eiceladua, arise ! 


THE CUMBERLAND. 

At anchor in Hampton Roads we lay, 

On board of the Cumberland, sloop-of-war; 

And at times from the fortress across the bay 
The alarum of drums swept past, 

Or a bugle blast 
From the camp on the shore. 

Then far away to the south uprose 
A little feather of snow-white smoke, 

And we knew that the iron ship of our foes 
Was steadily steering its course 
To try the force 
Of our ribs of oak. 

Down upon us heavily runs, 

Silent and>Bullen, the floating fort ; 

Then comes a puff of smoke from her guns 
And leaps the terrible death, 

With fiery breath. 

From each open porA 

We are not idle, but send her straight 
Defiance back in a full broadside 1 

As hail rebounds from a roof of slate, 
Rebounds our heavier hail 
From each iron scale 
Of the monster’s hide. 

** Strike your flag 1” the rebel cries. 

In his arrogant old plantation strain. 

Never 1 ” our gallant Morris replies ; 

“ It is better to sink than to yield I” 
And the whole air pealed 
With the cheers of our men. 

Then, like a kraken huge and black 
She crushed our ribs in her iron grasp \ 

Down went the Cumberland all a wrack, 
With a sudden shudder of death. 

And the cannon’s breath 
For her dying gasp. 
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K«xt mom, the euu rose over the bay, 

Still floated our flag at the mainmaat-he;td. 
Lord, how beautiful was thy day ! 

Every waft of the air 
Was a whisper of prayer. 

Or a dirge for the dead. 

Ho i brave hearts that went down in the seas ! 

Ye are at peace in the troubled stream, 

Ho ! brave land 1 with hearts like theao. 

Thy flag, that is rent in twain, 

Shall be one again, 

And without a seam I 


SNOW-FLAKES. 

Out of the bosom of the Air, 

Out of the cloud-folds of her garments slotlrcui; 
Over the woodlands brown and bore. 

Over the harvest-fields forsafceu. 

Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snov-r. 

Even as our cloudy fancies taice 
Suddenly shape in some divine expression, 
Even as the troubled heart doth luako 
In the white countenance contesaioh. 

The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feeie. 

This is the poem of the air. 

81owly in silent syllables recorded : 

This is the secret of despair. 

Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded 
Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field, 


A DAY OF SUNSHINE. 

0 GIFT of God ! 0 perfect day : 

Whereon shall no man work, but play; 
Whereon it is enough for me. 

Not to be doing, but to be! 

Through every fibre of my brain, 

Through every nerve, through every veiii, 

1 feel the electric thrill, the touch 
Of life, that seems almost too much. 

2 S 
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I the wind among the trein 
Playing celestial symphonies ; 

I see the branches downward bent. 

Like keys of some great instrument. 

And over me unrolls on high 
The splendid scenexy of the sky. 

Where through a sapphire sea the sun 
Sails like a golden galleon, 

Towards yonder cloud-land in the West, 
Towards yonder Islands of the Blest, 

Whose st^p sierra far uplifts 

Its craggy summits white with drifts. 

Blow, winds ; and waft through all the rooms 
The snow-flakes of the cherry-blooms ! 

Blow, winds ! and bend within my read 
The fiery blossoms of the peach ! 

0 Life and Love I 0 happy throng 
Of thoughts, whose only speech is song } 

0 heart of man 1 canst thou not be 
Blithe as the air is, and as free ? 
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SOMETHING LEFT UNDONE. 

Labour with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone, 

Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun. 

By the bedside, on the stair, 

At the threshold, near the gates, 

With its menace or its prayer, 
like a mendicant it waits : 

Waits, and will not go away ; 

Waits, and will not be gainsaid : 

By the cares of yesterday 
Each to day is heavier made ; 

Till at length the burden seems 
Greater than our strength can bear ; 

Heavy as the weight of dreams, 
Pressiug on us everywhere. 

And we stand from day to day, 

Like the dwarfs of times gone by, 

Who, as Northern legends say, 

Oa their shoulders held the sky. 


WEARINESS, 


WEARINESS. 

0 UTiLB feet ! that each long years 
Must wander on through hopes and feare, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load ; 
I, nearer to the wayside inn, 

Where toil shall cease and rest begin. 

Am weary, thinking of your road ! 

0 little hands ! that, weak or strong, 

Have still to serve or rule so long. 

Have still so long to give or ask ; 

I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men, 

Am weary, thii^ng of your task, 

0 little hearts 1 that throb and beat, 

With such impatient, feverish heat. 

Such limitless and strong desires ; 

Mine that so long has glowed and burned, 
With passions into ashes turned, 

Now covers and conceals its fires. 

0 little souls ! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 
Direct from heaven, their source divlno; 
iiafracted through the mist of yeai’6, 

How red my setting sun appears, 

How lurid looks this soul of mine f 
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FLOWEK-DE-LUCB 

Beautiful lily, dwelling by still rivers, 

Or solitary mere, 

Or where the sluggish meadow-brook delivers 
Its waters to the weir I 

Thou laughest at the mill, the whirr and worry 
Of spindle and of loom, 

And the great wheel that toils amid the hurry 
And rushing of the flume. 

Born to the purple, bom to joy and pleasance. 
Thou dost not toil nor spin. 

But makest glad and radiant with thy presence 
The meadow and the lin. 

The wind blows, and uplifts thy drooping bannei. 
And round thee throng and run 

The rushes, the green yeomen of thy manor, 

The outlaws of the sun. 

The bumishM dragon-fly is thine attendant, 

And tilts against the field, 

And down the listed sunbeam rides resplendent 
With steel-blue mail and shield 

Thou art the Iris, fair among the fairest, 

Who, arm’d with golden rod 

And win^ with the celestial azure, bearest 
The message of some God. 

Thou art the Muse, who far from crowded oifcietr 
Hauntest the sylvan streams, 

Playing on pipes of reed the artless dittiec 
That come to us as dreams 
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0 flower-de-luce, bloom on, and let the river 
Linger to kiss thy feet 1 
0 flower of song, bloom on and make for ever 
The world more fair and sweet 


PALINGENESIS. 

I LAV upon the headland height, and listen’d 
To the incessant sobbing of the sea 
In caverns under me. 

And watch'd the waves that toss'd and fled and glisten'd 
Until the rolling meadows of amethyst 
Melted away in mist. 

Then suddenly, as one from sleep, I started ; 

For round about me all the sunny capes 
Seem’d peopled with the shapes 
Of those whom I had known in days departed, 
j Apparell’d in the loveliness which gleams 

I On faces seen in dreams. 

I A moment only, and the light and glory 

i Faded away, and the disconsolate shore 

Stood lonely as before ; 

And the wild roses of the promontory 
Around me shudder'd in the wind, and shod 
Their petals of pale red. 

There was an old belief that in the embers 
Of all tbinffs their primordial form exists, 

And cunning alchemists 
Could re-create the rose with all its memben 
From its own ashes, but without the bloom, 

AVithont the lost perfume. 

Ah me ! what wonder-working, occult soienoe 
Can from the ashes in our hearts once more 
The rose of youth restore ? 

What craft of alchemy can bid defiance 
To time and change, and for a single hou.’’ 

Renew this plianWm-flower ? 

Oh, give me baqk ! ” I cried, ** the vanish’d splendours 
The breath of mom and the exultant strife, 

When the swift stream of life 
Bounds o’er its rocky channel, and surrenders 
The pond, with all its lilies, for the leap 
Into the unknown deep ! ” 
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A-nd the sea answer’d, with a lamentatioiL 
Like some old prophet wailing, and it said, 

“ Alas 1 thy youth is dead I 
It breathes no more, its heart has no pulsatkm ; 

In the dark places with the dead of old 
It lies for ever cold 1 ” 

Then said I, “ From its consecrated cerements 
I will not drag this sacred dost again, 

Only to give me pain ; 

But, still remembering all the lost endearments, 
GK) on my way, like one who looks before. 

And turns to weep no more.” 

Into what land of harvests, what plantations 
Bright with autumnal foliage and the glow 
Of sunsets burning low ; 

Beneath what midnight skies, whose constellationt 
Light the spacious avenues between 
This world and the unseen I 

Amid what friendly greetings and caresses, 

What households, though not alien, yet not mine, 
What bowers of rest divine ; 

To what temptations in lone wildernesses, 

What famine of the heart, what pain and loss. 

The bearing of what cross I 

I do not know ; nor will I vainly question 
Those pages of the mystic book which hold 
The story still untold. 

But without rash conjecture or suggestion 
Turn its last leaves in reference and good heed, 
Unta “The End ” I read. 


THE BBIDQE OP CLOUD. 

Bit&k, oh evening hearth, and waken 
Pleasant visions, as of old I 
Though the house by winds be shaker;, 
S$.fe T keep this room of gold ! 

Ah, no longer wizard Fancy 
BuBde her castles in the air, 
Luri^ me by necromancy 
Up the never-ending’ stall’ 
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iBat, instead, she bailds me bridge^] 

Over many a dark ravine, 

Where beneath the gusty ridges 
Cataracts dash and roar unseen. 

And I cross them, little heeding 
Blast of wind or torrent’s roar, 

As I follow the receding 

Footsteps that have gone hoforo 

Naught avails the imploring gesture, 
Naught avails the cry of pain? 

When I touch the flying vesture, 

Tis the grey robe of the rain. 

Baffled I return, and leaning 
O’er the parapets of cloud, 

Watch the mist that intervening 
Wraps the valley in its shroud. 

And the sounds of life ascending 
Faintlv, vaguely, meet the ear, 
Murmur of bells and voices blending 
With the rush of waters near. 

Well I know what there lies hidden, 

Every tower and town and farm, 

And again the land forbidden 

Heassumes its vanish'd charm. 

Well 1 know the secret places, 

And the nests in hedge and tree ; 

At what doors are friendly faces, 

In what hearts are thoughts of me. 

Through the mist and darkness sinking, 
Blown by wind and beaten by shower, 
Down 1 fling the thought I’m thinking, 
Down I toss this Alpine flower. 


HAWTHOENE. 

May 23, 1864. 

How beautiful it was, that one bright day 
In the long week of rain ! 

'rhough all its splendour could not chase awfi^y 
The omnipresent pain 
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111 © lovely town was white with apple-blooras. 

And the great elms overhead 

Dark shadows wove on their aerial looms, 

Shot through with golden thread. 

Across the meadows, by the grey old manse, 

The historic river flow’d ; 

I was as one who wanders in a trance, 
Unconscious of his road. 

ITie faces of familiar friends seem’d strange : 

Their voices I could hear, 

And yet the words they utter’d seem’d to change 
Their meaning to my ear. 

For the one face I look’d for was not there, 

The one low voice was mute ; 

Only an nnseen presence fill’d the air, 

And baffled my pursuit. 

Now I look back, and meadow, manse, and strecm 
Dimly my thought defines ; 

1 only see — a dream within a dream — 

The hill-top hearsed with pines. 

i only hear above bis place of rest 
Their tender undertone, 

The infinite longings of a troubled breast, 

The voice so like his own. 

There in seclusion and remote from men 
The wizard band lies cold, 

Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 

And left the tale half told. 

Ah 1 who shall lift that wand of magic power. 

And the lost clew regain ? 

The unfinish’d window in Aladdiu’s tower 
Dnfinish’d must remain ! 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 

I huacd the bells on Christmas day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 

Of peace on earth, good-will to monj 
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And thought how, as the day had com», 

The belfries of all Christendom 
Had roll’d along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

Till, ringing, singing on its way, 

The wond revolved from night to day, 

A voice, a chime, 

A chant sublime 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men I 

Then from each black, accurst mouth 
The cannon thunder’d m the South, 

And with the sound 
The carols drown’d 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearthstones of a continent, 

And made forlorn 
The households bom 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men 1 

And in despair I bow’d my head ; 

“ Tliere is no peace on earth,” I said, 

“ For hate is strong 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! ” 

Then peal’d th^ bells more loud and deep ' 

“ God is not dead ; nor doth he sleepi 
The Wrong shall fail. 

The Bight prevail, 

With peace on earth, good-will to men I 


AMxVLFL 

Sweet the memory is to me 
Of a land beyond the sea, 

Where the waves and mountains meet ; 
Where amid her mulberry-trees 
Sits Amalh in the heat, 

Bathing ever her white feet 
In the tideless, summer seas. 

In the middle of the town, 

From its fountains in the hills, 
Tumbling through the narrow gorge, 
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PLOWER-DB-LtrOE. 

The Canneto rushes down, 

Tams the great wheels of the mills, 
Lifts the hammers of the forge. 

*Tis a stairway, not a street, 

That ascends the deep ravine, 

Where the torrent leaps between 
Rocky walls that almost meet. 

Toiling up from stair to stair, 

Peasant girls their burdens bear ; 
Sunburnt daughters of the soil, 

Stately figures tall and straight ; 

What inexorable fate 
Dooms them to this life of toil ? 

Lord of vineyards and of lands, 

Par above the convent stands, 

On its terraced walk aloof 
Leans a monk with folded hands, 
Placid, satisfied, serene, 

Looking down upon the scene 
Over wall and red-tiled roof ; 
Wondering unto what good end 
All this toil and traffic tend, 

And why all men cannot be 
Free from care, and free from pain, 
And the sordid love of gain, 

And as indolent as he. 

Where are now the freighted barks 
From the marts of east and west ? 
Where the knights in iron sarks 
Journeying to the Holy Land 
Glove of steel upon the hand ? 

Cross of crimson on the breast ? 

Where the pomp of camp and court ? 
Where the pilgrims with their prayers ? 
Where the merchants with their wares, 
And their gallant brigantines 
Sailing safely into port, 

Chased by corsair Algerines ? 

Vanish’d like a fleet of cloud. 

Like a passing trumpet-blast, 

Are those splendours of the past, 

And the commerce and the crowd. 
Fathoms deep beneath the seas 
Lie the ancient wharves and quays, 
Swallow’d by the engulfing waves j 
Silent streets, and vacant halls. 

Ruin’d roofs and towers and walls ; 
Hidden from all mortal eyes 
Deep the sunkei^city lies ; 



THE WIND OVEE THE CHIMNEY. 
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Even cities have their gpraves ! 

This is an enchanted land 1 
Bound the headlands far away, 
Sweeps the blue Salernian bay ; 
With its sickle of white sand ; 
Further still and furthermost 
On the dim discovered coast 
Pffistum with its ruins lies, 

And its roses all in bloom 
Seem to tinge the fatal skies 
Of that lonely land of doom. 

On bis terrace, high in air, 

Nothing doth the good monk care 
For such worldly themes as these. 
From the garden just below 
Little puffs of perfume blow, 

And a sound is in his ears 
Of the murmur of the bees 
In the shining chestnut- trees ; 
Nothing else he heeds or hears. 

All the landscape seems to swoon 
In the happy afternoon ; 

Slowly o’er his senses creep 
The encroaching waves of sleep, 
And he sinks as sank the town, 
Unresisting, fathoms down 
Into caverns cool and deep ! 

Wall’d about with drifts of snow, 
Hearing the fierce north wind blow, 
Seeing all the landscape white, 

And the river cased in ice, 

Comes this memory of delight, 
Comes this vision unto me 
Of a long-past Paradise 
In the land beyond the sea. 


THE WIND OVER THE CHIMNEY. 

See. the fire is sinking low, 

DusW red the embers ^low, 

While above them still I cower, 
While a moment more I linger, 

Though the clock, with lifted finger, 
Points beyond the midnight honr. 

Sings the blacken’d log a tune 
Leam’d in some forgotten June 
From a schoolboy at bis play, 
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fLOWSK-DMtrOlL 

When they both were young togetha, 
Heart of youth and summer weather 
Making all their holiday. 

And the night- wind rising, hark I 
How above there in the dark, 

In the midnight and the snow, 

Ever wilder, fiercer, grander. 

Like the trumpets of Iskander, 

All the noisy chimneys blow I 

Every quivering tongue of flame 
Seems to murmur some great name, 
Seems to say to me, “ Aspire ! ” 

But the night-wind answers, “ Hollow 
Are the visions that you follow, 

Into darkness sinks your fire I ” 

Then the flicker of the blaze 
Gleams on volumes of old days, 

Written bv masters of the art. 

Loud througn whose majestic pages 
Bolls the melody of ages, 

Throb the harp-strings of the heart 

And again the tongues of flame 
Start exulting and exclaim : 

“ These are prophets, bards, and seen 
In the horoscope of nations, 

Like ascendant constellations, 

They control the coming years.” 

But the night-wind cries, ” Despair ! 
Those who walk with feet of air 
T^ave no long-enduring marks ; 

At God’s forges incandescent 
Mighty hammers beat incessant, 

These are but the flying sparks. 

“ Dust are all the hands that wrought ; 
Books are sepulchres of thought ; 

The dead laurels of the dead 
Rustle for a moment only, 

Like the wither’d leaves in lonely 
Churchyards at some passing tread.’ ^ 

Suddenly the flame sinks down ; 

Sink the rumours of renown ; 

And alone the night-wind droar 
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Clamours loudert wilder, vaguer, — 

** *Hs the brand of Meleager 
Dying on the hearth-stone here 1 *' 

And I answer, ** Though it be, 

Why should ^hat discomfort me ? 

m endeavour is in vain ; 
its reward is in the doin^. 

And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize tlie vanquish’d gain.” 


THE BELLS OF LYNN. 

HEAED AT N AH ANT. 

0 OUEFBW of the setting sun I 0 Bells of Lynn ! 

0 requiem of the dying day ! 0 Bells of Lynn I 

From the dark belfries of yon cloud -cathedral wafted. 

Your sounds aerial seem to float, 0 Bills of Lynn I 

Borne on the evening wind across the crimson twilight, 
O’er land and sea they rise and fall, 0 Bells of Lynn ! 

The fisherman in his boat, far out beyond the headland, 
Listens, and leisurely rows ashore, 0 Bells of Lynn ! 

Over the shining sands the wandering cattle homeward 
Follow each other at your call, 0 Bells of Lynn 1 

The distant lighthouse hears, and with his flaming signal 
Answers you, passing the watchword on, 0 Bells of Lynn 5 

And down the darkening coast run the tumultuous surgec, 
And clap their hands, and shout to you, 0 Bella of Lynn I 

Till from the shuddering sea, with your wild incantatione, 
Ye summon up the spectral moon, 0 Bolls of Lynn ! 

And startled at the sight, like the weird woman of Endor, 
^0 cry aloud, and then are still, 0 Bells of Lynn I 


KILLED AT THE FORD. 

He is dead, the beautiful youth, 

The heart of honour, the tongue of truth, 

He, the life and light of us all, 

Whose voice was blithe as a bugle-call. 

Whom all eyes follow’d with one consent, 

The cheer of whose laugh, and whose pleasant urortL 
Hush’d all murmurs of discouteni 
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Onlj last night, as we rode along 
Down the dark of the mountain gap, 

To yisit the picket-guard at the Ford, 

Xittle dreaming of any mishap, 

He was humming the words of some dd song: 

" Two red roses he had on his cap, 
nd another he bore at the point of his sword.*' 

Sudden and swift a whistling ball 

Came out of a wood, and the voice was still ; 

Something 1 heard in the darkness fall, 

And for a moment my blood grew chill ; 

I spake in a whisper, as he who speaks 
In a room where some one is lying dead ; 

But he made no answer to what I said. 

We lifted him up to his saddle a^ain, 

And through the mire and the mist and the rain 
Carried him back to the silent camp, 

And laid him as if asleep on bis bed ; 

And 1 saw by the light of the surgeon’s lamp 
Two white roses upon his cheeks, 

And one, just over his heart, blood-red ! 

And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 
'iFat fatal bullet went speeding forth 
Till it reach’d a town in the distant North, 

Till it reach’d a house in a sunny street, 

Till it reach’d a heart that ceased to beat 
Without a murmur, without a cry ; 

And a bell was toll’d in that far-off town. 

For one who had pass’d from cross to crown, 

And the neighbours wonder’d that she should dio. 

GIOTTO’S TOWER. 

How many lives, made beautiful and sweet 
By self-devotion and by self-restraint, 
miose pleasure is to run without complaint 
On unknown errands of the Paraclete, 
Wanting the reference of unshodden feet. 

Fail of the nimbus which the artists paint 
Around the shining forehead of the saint, 
And are in their completeness incomplete ) 

In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto’s tower, 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone, » 

A vision, a delight, and a desire, — 

The builder's perfect and centennial flower, 

That in tne night of ages bloom’d alone, 

But wanting still the glory of the spize. 


DIVINA COMMBDIA. 
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TO-MORROW. 

'I'lB late at niffhty and in the realm of sleep 
My little lambs are folded like the flocks ; 

From room to room I hear the wakeful clocks 
ChaUenge the passing hour, like guards that keep 
Their solitary watch on tower and steep ; 

Far ofif I hear the crowing of the cocks, 

And through the opening door that time unlocks 
Feel the fresh breathing of To-morrow creep. 

To-morrow 1 the mysterious, unknown guest, 

Who cries to me : ** Remember Barmeoide, 
And tremble to be happy with the rest.” 

And I make answer : “ I am satisfied ; 

I dare not ask ; I know not what is best ; 

God hath already said what shall betide.” 


DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


I. 

OvT have I seen at some cathedral door 

A labourer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to r^eat his paternoster o’er ; 

Far off the nojses of the world retreat ; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an uudistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate. 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pr&y, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


How strarge the sculptures that adorn these towers 1 
This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests ; while canopied with leaves 
Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 

Ard the vast minster seems a cross of flowers 1 
But flends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the Hving thieves, 
And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 
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J’JLOWEK-DE-LXTOB. 


Ah ! from wliat aj^omea of heart and brain, 

What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tendernees, what tears, what hate of wrong. 
What passionate outcry of soul in pain, 

Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This medieeval miracle of song 1 


m, 

I BNTEK, and I see thee in the gloom ^ 
or the long aisles, 0 poet saturnine I 
And strive to make ray steps keep pace with thine 
The air is fill’d with some unknown perfume ; 

The congregation of the dead make room 

For thee to pass ; the votive tapers shine ; 

Like rocks tnat haunt Ravenna’s groves of pine 
The hovering echoes fly from tomb to tomb. 

From the confessionals I hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 

And lamentations from the crypts below ; 

And then a voice celestial that be^ns 

With the pathetic words, “ Although your sins 
As scarlet be,” and ends with “ as the snow.” 

IV. 

I LIFT mine eyes, and all the windows blaze 
With forms of saints of holy men who died, 

Hero martyr’d and hereafter glorified ; 

And the great Rose upon its leaves displays 

Christ’s Triumph, and the angelic roundelays 
With splendour upon splendour multiplied ; 

And Beatrice again at Dante’s side 

No more rebukes, but smiles her words of praise. 

And then the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love, 

And benedictions of the Holy Ghost ; 

And the melodious bells among tne spires 

O’er all the house-tops and through heaven abore 
Proclaim the elevation of the Host I 


Oh star of morning and of liberty I 

0 hringer of the light whose splendour shiner 
Above the darkness of the Apennines. 
Forerunner of the day that is to he I 



NOEL. 
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The voices of tho city and the sea, 

The voices of the mountains and the pines, 
Repeat thy song, till the familiar lines 
Are footpaths for the thought of Italy I 

Thv fame is blown abroad from all the heights, 
Through all the nations, and a sound is heard, 
As of a mighty wind, and men devout, 

Strangers of Rome, and tne new proselytes, 

In their own language, hear thy wondrous word. 
And many are amazed, and many doubt. 


NOEL. 

ENVOTfi A M. AGASSI25, LA VEILLE DE NOEL 1864, AVEC 
TTN PANIER LE VIRIS DIVERS. 

L’Acadfitnle en respect, 

Nouobstant rincorrectlon, 

A la faveur du sujet^ 

Ture-lure, 

N'y fera point de rature ; 

No41t ture-luro-lure. 

aui-BAEdsAl. 

Quand lee astres de Noel 
Brillaient, palpitaient an ciel, 

Six gaillards, et chacun ivre, ^ 

Chantaient galment dans le givre, 

“Sons amis, 

A lions done cbez Agassiz 1” 

Ces illufitres Pelerins 
D’Outre-Mer adroits et fins 
8e donnant des airs de ^retre, 

A I'envi se vantaient d’etre 
“Rons amis, 

De Jean Rudolphe Agassiz I 

QEil-de-Perdrix, grand farceur, 

Sans reproclie et sans pudeur, 

Dans son patois de Bourgogne, 

Bredouillait comme un ivrogne, 

“ Bons amis, 

J’ai dans^ cbez Agassiz!” 

V erzenay le Champenois, 

Bon Fran 9 ais, point New-Norquois^ 

Mais des environs d’Avize, 

Fredonne A mainte reprise, 

** Bons amis, 

J’ai chante cbez Agassk ! 

2 T 
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FLOWEK-DS-LTOfi. 

k c&t6 marobait un vieu^i 
Hidalgo, mais non moussens ; 
Dans Te temps de Cnarlemagnf 
Fnt son p^re Grand d^Espagnc 
** Bone amis, 

J’ai din6 chez AgaBsiz ! 

Derri^re eux nn Bordelais, 

Gascon, s'il en fut jamais, 
Parfum6 de poesie 
Riait, chan tail, plein de vie 
“ Rons amis, 

J’ai sonpe chez Agassiz 1” 

Avec ce bean cadet roux, 

Bras dessuB et bras dessons, 

Mine altiSre et couleur teme, 

Vint le Sire de San teme ; 

“ Rons amis, 

J’ai couche chez Agassiz I ** 

Mais le dernier de ces prenx, 

Stait un pauvre Charireux, 

Qui disait, d’un ton rohuste, 

“ Benedictions sur k? Juste I 
“ Rons amis, 

B^nissons P^re Agassiz ! 

Us arrivent trois h troiH, 

Montent I’escalier de l)oi8 
Clopfn-clopant I quel gendaiinc 
Peut permettre ce vacarme, 

Bons amis, 

A la porte d’ Agassiz I 

** Ouvrez done, mon bon Seigneur 
Ouvrez vite et n’ayez peur ; 
Ouvrez, ouvrez, car nous sommes 
Gens de bien et gentilsbommefe, 
Bons amis, 

De la I'amille Agassiz ! ” 

Chut, ganaches I taisez-vons I 
O’en est trop de vos glouglou^. ; 
Epargnez aux Pbilosophes 
Vos abomiuabloB strokes 1 
Bons amis, 

Respectez mon Agassiz 




TRANSLATIONS, 


RONDEI,. 

FROM FEOI8SARB. 

Love, love, what wilt thou with this heart of mine ? 

Nought see I fixed or sure in thee ! 

I do not know thee, — nor what deeds are thine : 
Love, love, what wilt thou with this heart of mine ? 
Nought see I fixed or sure in thee 1 

Shall I be mute, or vows with prayers combine ? 

Ye who are blessed in loving, tell it me : 

Love, love, what wilt thou with this heart of mine ? 
Nought see I permanent or sure in thee I 


EONDEL. 

FROM THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 

Hknob away, begone, begone, 

Carking care and melancholy t 
Think ye thus to govern me 
All my life long, as ye have done ? 
That shall ye not, I promise ye ; 
Reason shall have the mastery. 

So hence away, begone, begone, 
Carking care and melancholy 1 
If ever ye return this way, 

With your mournful company, 

A curse be on ye, and the day 
That brings ye moping back to me I 
Hence away, begone, I say, 

Carking care and melancholy t 


RENOUVEAU. 

Now time throws off his cloak again 
Of ermined frost, and cold and rain, 
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And clothes him in the embroidery 
Of glittering sun and dear blue sky. 

With beast and bird the forest rings, 
Each in his jargon cries or sings ; 
And Time throws off his cloak again 
Of ermined frost, and cold and rain. 

River, and fount, and tinkling brook 
Wear in their dainty livery 
Drops of silver jewelry ; 

In new-made suit they merry look ; 
And Time throws off his cloak again 
Of ermined frost, and cold and rain. 


FRIAR LUBIN. 

To gallop off to town post-haste 
So oft, the times I cannot tell ; 

To do vile deed, nor feel disgraced,— 
Friar Lubin will do it well. 

But a sober life to lead. 

To honour virtue, and pursue it, 

That’s a pious, Christian deed, — 

Friar Lubin cannot do it. 

To mingle, with a knowing smile, 

The goods of others with his own, 

And leave you without cross or pile, 
Friar Lubin stands alone. 

To say ’tis yours is all in vain, 

If once he lays his finger to it ; 

For as to giving back again, 

Friar Lubin cannot do it. 

With flattering words and gentle tone, 
To woo and win some guileless maid, 

Cunning pander need you none, — 

Friar Lubin knows the trade. 

Loud preacheth he sobriety. 

But as for water, doth eschew it ; 

Your dog may drink it, — but not he ; 
Friar Lubin cannot do it. 

ENVOI. 

When an evil deed’s to do, 

Friar Lubin is stout and true ; 

Glimmers a ray of goodness through it, 

Friar Lubin cannot do it. 




CONSOLATION. 
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TO cardinal RICHELIEU. 

FBOM MALHERBE. 

Thou piighty Prince of Church and State, 
Richelieu 1 until the hour of death, 
Whatever road man chooses, Fate 
Still holds him subject to her breath. 

Spun of all silks, our days and nights 
Have sorrows woven with delights ; 

And of this intermingled shade 
Our various destiny appears, 

Even as one sees the course of years 
Of summers and of winters made. 

Sometimes the soft, deceitful hours 
Let us enjoy the halcyon wave ; 
Sometimes impending peril lowers 
Beyond the seaman’s skill to save. 

The Wisdom, infinitely wise, 

That gives to human destinies 
Their foreordained necessity, 

Has made no law more fixed below, 

Than the alternate ebb and flow 
Of Fortune and Adversity. 


CONSOLATION. 

ro M. DU PERRIER, GENTLEMAN, OP AIX IN PROVENCE, ON THE 
DEATH OP HIS DAUGHTER. 

PROM THE PRENOH OF FRANCOIS DE MALHERBE. 

Will then, Du Perrier, thy sorrow be eternal ? 

And shall the sad discourse 
Whispered within thy heart, by tenderness paternal, 

Only augment its force ? 

Thy daughter’s mournful fate, into the tomb descending 
By death’s frequented ways, 

Has it become to thee a labyrinth never ending, 

Where thy lost reason strays ? 

I knew the charms that made her youth a benediction ; 

Nor should I be content, 

As a censorious friend, to solace thine affliction, 

By her disparagement. 
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But she WM of the world, which fairest thing exposed 
To fates the most forlorn ; 

A rose, she too hath lived as long as live the roses, 
The space of one brief mom. 

« « * # * - 

Death hath his rigorous laws, unparalleled, unfeeling ; 
All prayers to him are vain ; 

Cruel, he stops his ears, and, deaf to our appealing, 
He leaves us to complain. 

The poor man in his hut, with only thatch for cover, 
Unto these laws must bend ; 

The sentinel that guards the barriers of the Louvse 
Cannot our Kings defend. 

To murmur against death, in petulant defiance, 

Is never for the best ; 

To will what God doth will, that is the only science. 
That gives us any rest. 


THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. 

FBOM THE FEENOH OF JEAN RKBOUL.* 

An angel with a radiant face I 

Above a cradle bent to look, i 

Seemed his own image there to trace | 

As in the waters of a brook. j 

** Dear child! who me resemblest so,” 

It whispered, ** come, 0 come with me 1 
Happy together let us go, 

The earth unworthy is of thee ! 

•* Here none to perfect bliss attain ; 

The soul in pleasure suffering lies ; 

Joy hath an undertone of pain, 

And even the happiest hours their sighs. 

“ Fear doth at every portal knock ! 

Never a day serene and pure 
From the o’erahadowing tempest’s shock 
Has made the morrow’s dawn secure. 

** What, then, shall sorrows and shall fears 
Como to disturb so pure a brow ? 

And with the bitterness of tears 
Those eyes of azure troubled grow ? 

* The Baker of Nlsmes 



CHILDHOOD. 
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** Ah no ! into the fields of spaoei 
Away shalt thou escape with me ; 

And Providence will grant thee grace 
Of all the days that were to be. 

** Let no one in thy dwelling cower 
In sombre vestments draped and veiled ; 
But let them welcome thy last hour, 

As thy first moments once they hailed. 

Without a cloud be there each brow ; 
There let the grave no shadow cast ; 
When one is pure as thou art now, 

The fairest day is still the last.” 

And waving wide his wings of white, 

The angel, at these words, had sped 
Towards the eternal realms of light !— 
Poor mother I see, thy son is dead. 


CHILDHOOD. 

Thbrb was a time when I was very small. 

When my whole frame was but an ell in height ; 

Sweetly, as I recall it, tears do fall, 

And therefore I recall it with delight. 

I sported in mv tender mother’s arms, 

And rode a-horseback on best father’s knee ; 

Alike were sorrows, passions, and alarms. 

And gold, and Greek, and love, unknown to me. 

Then seemed to me this world far less in size, 
Likewise it seemed to me less wicked far ; 

Like points in heaven, I saw the stars arise, 

And longed for wings that I might catch a star. 

I saw the moon behind the island fade, 

And thought, “ 0, were I on that island there, 

I could find out of what the moon is made, 

Find out how large it is, how round, how fair I” 

Wondering, I saw God’s sun through western skies. 
Sink in the ocean’s golden lap at night, 

And yet upon the morrow early rise, 

And paint the eastern heaven with crimson light ; 

And thought of God, the gracious Heavenly Father, 
Who made me, and that lovely sun on high, 

And all those pearls of heaven thick-stiiing together, 
Dropped, clustering, from his hand o’er all the sky. 
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. With childish reverence, my young lips did say 
The prayer my pious mother taught to me ; 

“ 0 G-entle God 1 O, let me strive alway 
Still to be wise, and good, and follow thee I ** 

. So prayed I for my father and my mother, 

And for my sister, and for all the town ; 

The king I knew not, and the beggar-brother. 

Who, bent with age, went, sighing, up and down. 

They perished, the blithe days of boyhood perished, 
And all the gladness, all the peace I knew I 

Now have I but their memory, fondly cherished ; — 
God 1 may I never, never, lose that too 1 


THE BOY AND THE BROOK. 

ARMENIAN POPULAR SONO, FROM THE PROSE VERSION OP ALISHAN 

Down from yon distant mountain height 

The brooklet flows through the village street : 

A boy comes forth to wash his hands — 

Washing, yes washing, there he stands. 

In the water cool and sweet. 

•* Brook, from what mountain dost thou come ? 

O my brooklet cool and sweet ! ” 

“ I come from yon mountain high and cold, 

Where lieth the new snow on the old, 

And melts in the summer heat.” 

“ Brook, to what river dost thou go ? 

0 my brooklet cool and sweet ! ” 

**I go to the river there below 
Where in bunches the violets gnjw, 

And sun and shadow meet.” 

“ Brook, to what garden dost thou go ? 

0 my brooklet cool and sweet I ” 

** I go to that garden in the vale 
Where all night long the nightingale 
Her love-song doth repeat. ” 

“ Brook, to what fountain dost thou go ? 

O my brooklet cool and sweet 1 ” 

** I go to that fountain, at whose brink 
The maid that loves thee comes to drink, 

And, whenever she looks therein, 

I rise to meet her, and kiss her chin, 

And my joy is then complete.” 


THE SOUL'S COMPLAINT AGAINST THE BODY. 
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THE SIEGE OE KAZAN. 

lABTAB SONGy FBOM THE FBOSB VEBSION OF CHODZKO. 

Blaoe are the moors before Kazan, 

And their stagnant waters smell of blood ; 

I said in my heart, with horse and man, 

1 will swim across this shallow flood. 

Under the feet of Argamack, 

Like new moons were the shoes he bare, 

Silken trappings hung on his back. 

In a talisman on his neck, a prayer. 

My warriors, thought I, are following me ; 

But when I looked behind, alas ! 

Not one of all the band could I see — 

All had sunk in the black morass ! 

Where are our shallow fords ? and where 
The power of Kazan with his fourfold gates ? 
From the prison windows our maidens fair 
Talk of us still through the iron grates. 

We cannot hear them ; for horse and man 
Lie buried deep in the dark abyss 1 
Ah ! the black day hath come down on Kazan ! 

Ah ! was ever a grief like this ? 


THE SOUL’S COMPLAINT AGAINST THE BODY. 

Much it behoveth 
Each one of mortals. 

That he his soul’s journey 
In himself ponder, 

How deep it may be. 

When death cometh, 

The bonds he breaketh 
By which united 
Were body and soul. 

Long it is thenceforth 
Ere the soul taketh 
From God himself 
Its woe or its weal ; 

As in the world erst, 

Even in its earth-yessel, 

It wrought before. 






TRANSLATIONS. 


The 80 ul shall come 
Wailing with loud voice 
After a 8e*nnight, 

The soul, to find 
The body 

That it erst dwelt in ; — 

Three hundred winters, 

Unless ere that worketh 
The eternal Lord, 

The Almighty God, 

The end of the world. 

Crieth then, so care-worn. 

With cold utterance, 

And speaketh grimly, 

The ghost to the dust : 

“Dry dust! thou dreary one \ 

How little didst thou labour for me 1 

In the foulness of earth 

Thou all wearest away 

Like to the loam 1 

Little didst thou think 

How thy soul’s journey 

Would be thereafter. 

When from the body 
It should be led for^/* 
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TURN, turn, my wheel J Turn round and round 
Without a fame, without a iound : 

So spins the flying world away / 

This clay, wdl mixed with marl and sand, 

Follows the motion of my hand ; 

For some must follow, and some command, 

Though all are made of clay / 

Thus Bang the Potter at his task 
Beneath the blossoming hawthorn tree, 

While o’er his features, like a mass, 

The quilted sunshine and leaf-shade 
Moved, as the boughs above him swayed, 

And clothed him, till he seemed to be 
A figure woven in tapestry, 

So sumptuously was he arrayed 
In that magnificent attire 
Of sable tissue flaked with fire. 

Like a magician he appeared, 

A conjurer without book or beard ; 

And while he plied his magic art — 

For it was magical to me — 

I stood in silence and apart, 

And wondered more and more to see 
That shapeless, lifeless mass of clay 
Kise up to meet the master’s hand, 

And now contract and now expand, 

And even his slightest touch obey ; 

While ever in a thoughtful mood 
He sang his ditty, and at times 
Whistled a tune between the rhymes, 

As a melodious interlude. 
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my whed / AH things mid cliungt 
To aomethmg neWy to something strange; 

Nothing that is can pause or stay; 

The moon toUl waXy the moon will wancy 
The mist and cloud will turn to rainy 
The rain to mist and doud againy 
To-morrow he to-day. 

Thus still the Potter sang, and still, 

By some unconscious act of will, 

The melody and even the words 
Were intermingled with my thought, 

As bits of coloured thread are caught 
And woven into nests of birds. 

And thus to regions far remote, 

Beyond the ocean’s vast expanse, 

This wizard in the motley coat 
Transported me on wings of song, 

And by the northern shores of Prance 
Bore me with restless speed along. 

What land is this that seems to be 
A mingling of the land and sea ? 

This land of sluices, dikes, and dunes 7 
This water-net, that tesselates 
The landscape ? this unending maze 
Of gardens, through whose latticed gates 
The imprisoned pinks and tulips gaze ; 
Where in long summer afternoons 
The sunshine, softened by the haze. 

Comes streaming down as through a screen 
Where over fields and pastures green 
The painted ships float high in air, 

And over all and everywhere 
The sails of windmills sink and soar 
Like wings of sea-gulls on the shore 7 

What land is this 7 Yon pretty town 
Is Delft, with all its wares displayed ; 

The pride, the market-place, the crown 
And centre of the Potter’s trade. 

See ! every house and room is bright 
With glimmers of reflected light 
From plates that on the dresser shine ; 
Flagons to foam with Flemish beer, 

Or sparkle with the Rhenish wine. 

And pilgrim flasks with fleurs-de-lis, 

Aind ships upon a rolling sea. 

And tankards pewter topped, and queer 
With comic mask and musketeer I 
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Each hospitable chimney smiles 
A welcome from its painted tiles ; 

The parlour walls, the chamber floors, 
The stairways and the corridors, 

The borders of the garden walks, 

Are beautiful with fadeless flowers, 

That never droop in winds or showers, 
And never wither on their stalks. 

Turriy turriy my wheel! AU life is brief ; 
What now is bud will soon be leaf 

What now is leaf vnU soon decay ; 
The wind blows easty the wind blows west ; 
The blue eggs in the robin's nest 
Will soon have wings and heah a/nd breast, 
And flutter and fly away. 

Now southward through the air I glide, 
The song my only pursuivant, 

And see across the landscape wide 
The blue Charente, upon whose tide 
The belfries and the spires of Saintes 
Ripple and rock from side to side, 

As, when an earthquake rends its wall^ 
A crumbling city reels and falls. 

Who is it in the suburbs here, 

This Porter, working with such cheer, 

In this mean house, this mean attire. 
His manly features bronzed with fire, 
Whose figulines and rustic wares 
Scarce find him bread from day to day ? 
This madman, as the people say. 

Who breaks his tables and his chairs 
To feed his furnace fires, nor cares 
Who goes unfed if they are fed. 

Nor who may live if they are dead ? 
This alchemist with hollow cheeks 
And sunken, searching eyes, who seeks 
By mingled earths and ores combined 
With potency of fire, to find 
Some new enamel, hard and bright, 

His dream, his passion, his delight ? 

O Palissy 1 within thy breast 
Burned the hot fever of unrest ; 

Thine was the prophet’s vision, thine 
The exultation, the divine 
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Ixisanity of noble minds, 

That never falters nor abates, 

But labours and endures and waits, 

Till all that it foresees it finds, 

Or what it cannot find creates ! 

TwrUf turrit my wheel I This earthen jar 
A touch can make, a touch can mar; 

And shall it to the Potter sayj 
What makeat thou ? Thou hast no hand ^ 

As men who think to understand 
A world by their Creator plannedf 
Who wiser is than they* 

Still guided by the dreamy song, 

As in a trance 1 float along 
Above the Pyrenean chain, 

Above the fields and farms of Spain, 

Above the bright Majorcan isle, 

That lends its softened name to art, — 

A spot, a dot upon the chart, 

Whose little towns, red-roofed with tile 
Are ruby-lustred with the light 
Of blazing furnaces by night, 

And crowned by day with wreaths of smokei. 
Then eastward, wafted in my flight 
On my enchanter’s magic cloak, 

I sail across the Tyrrhene Sea 
Into the land of Italy, 

And o’er the windy Apennines, 

Mantled and musical with pines, 

The palaces, the princely halls, 

The doors of houses and the walls 
Of churches and of belfry towers, 

Cloister and castle, street and mart, 

Are garlanded and gay with flowers 
I’hat blossom in the fields of art. 

Here Gubbio’s workshops gleam and glow 
With brilliant iridescent dyes, 

The dazzling whiteness of the snow, 

The cobalt blue of summer skies ; 

And vase, and scutcheon, oup and plate, 

In perfect finish emulate 
Faenza, Florence, Pesaro. 

Forth from Urbino’s gate there came 
A youth with the angelic name 
Of Raphael, in form and face 
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Himself angelic, and dirine 
In arts of colour and design. 

From him Francesco Xanto caught 
Something of his transcendent grace, 

And into fictile fabrics wrought 
Suggestions of the master^s thought. 

Nor less Maestro Giorgio shines 

With madre-perl and golden lines 

Of arabesques, and interweaves 

His birds and fruits and flowers and leaves 

About some landscape, shaded brown, 

With olive tints on rock and town. 

Behold this cup within whose bowl, 

Upon a ground of deepest blue 
With yellow-lustred stars overlaid, 

Colours of every tint and hue 
Mingle in one harmonious whole 1 
With large blue eyes and steadfast gaze. 
Her yellow hair in net and braid, 

Necklace and ear-rings all ablaze 
With golden lustre o’er the glaze, 

A woman’s portrait ; on the scroll, 

Cana, the beautiful I A name 
Forgotten save for such brief fame 
As this memorial can bestow, — 

A gift some lover long ago 

Gave with his heart to this fair dame 

A nobler title to renown 
Is thine, 0 pleasant Tuscan town, 

Seated beside the Arno's stream ; 

For Lucca della Kobbia there 
Created forms so wondrous fair, 

They made thy sovereignty supreme. 

These choristers with lips of stone, 

Whose music is not heard, but seen, 

Still chant, as from their organ-screen. 
Their Maker’s praise ; nor these alone, 

But the more fragile forms of clay, 

Hardly less beautiful than they. 

These saints and angels that adorn 
The walls of hospitals, and tell 
The story of good deeds so well 
That poverty seems less forlorn, 

And life more like a holiday. 

Here in this old neglected church. 

That long eludes the traveller’s search, 
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Lies the dead bishop on his tomb ; 
Earth upon earth he slumbering lies, 
Life-like and death-like in the gloom ; 
Garlands of fruit and flowers in bloom 
And foliage deck his resting-place ; 

A shadow in the sightless eyes, 

A pallor on the patient face, 

Made perfect by the furnace heat ; 

All earthly passions and desires 
Burnt out by purgatorial fires ; 
Seeming to say, “ Our years are fleet, 
And to the weary death is sweet.” 


But the most wonderful of all 
The ornaments on tomb or wall 
That grace the fair Ausonian shores 
Are those the faithful earth restores. 

Near some Apulian town concealed. 

In vineyard or in harvest field, — 

Vases and urns and bas-reliefs, 

Memorials of forgotten griefs, 

Of records of heroic deeds, 

Of demigods and mighty chiefs ; 

Eigures that almost move and speak, 

And, buried amid mould and weeds, 

Still in their attitudes attest 

The presence of the graceful Greek, — 

Achilles in his armour dressed, 

Alcides with the Cretan bull, 

Aphrodite with her boy, 

Or lovelj^ Helena of Troy, 

Still living and still beautiful 

Turn, turn^ my whed / 'Tis ncUurds plan 
The child should grow into the man, 

The man grow wrinUed, old, and graij 
In youth the heart exults and sings. 

The pulses leap, the feet have wings ; 

In age the cricJcet chirps, and "brings 
The harvest home of day. 

And now the winds that southward blow 
And cool the hot Sicilian isle, 

Bear me away. I see below 
The long line of the Libyan Nile, 
Flooding and feeding the parched land'? 
With annual ebb and overflow, 

A fallen palm whose branches lie 
Beneath the Abyssinian sky, 

Whose roots are in Egyptian sands. 
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On either bank huge water- wheels, 

Belted with jars and dripping weeds, 

Send forth their melancholy moans, 

As if, in their gray mantles hi4, 

Bead anchorites of the Thebaid 
Knelt on the shore and told their beads, 
Beating their breasts with loud appeals 
And penitential tears and groans. 

This city, walled and thickly set 
With glittering mosque and minaret, 

Is Cairo, in whose gay bazaars 
The dreaming traveller first inhales 
The perfume of Arabian gales, 

And sees the fabulous earthen jars, 

Huge as were those wherein the maid 
Morgiana found the Forty Thieves 
Concealed in midnight ambuscade ; 

And seeing, more than half believes 
The fascinating tales that run 
Through all the Thousand Nights and one, 
Told by the fair Scheherezade. 

More strange and wonderful than these 
Are the Egyptian deities, 

Ammon, and Emoth, and the grand 

Osiris, holding in his hand 

The lotus ; Isis, crowned and veiled ; 

The sacred Ibis, and the Sphinx ; 

Bracelets with blue enamelled links ; 

The Scarabee in emerald mailed, 

Or spreading wide his funeral wings ; 

Lamps that perchance their night-watch kept 
O’er Cleopatra while she slept, — 

All plundered from the tombs of kings. 

Tuim, turrif my wheel / The human mec, 

Of every tongue^ of every place, 

CauccLsian, Coptec, or Malay, 

All that inhabit this great earth, 

Whatever he their rank or worth, 

Are kindred and allied by birth. 

And made of the same clay. 

O’er desert sands, o’er gulf and bay, 

O’er Ganges and o’er Hiinalay, 

Birddike I fly, and flying sing, 

To flowery kingdoms of Cathay, 
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And bird'like poise on balanced wing 
Above the town of King-te-tching, 

A burning town, or seeming so, — 

Three thousand furnaces that glow 
Incessantly, and fill the air 
With smoke uprising, gyre on gyre, 

And painted by the lurid glare 
Of jets and flashes of red fire. 

As leaves that in the autumn fall, 

Spotted and veined with various hues, 
Are swept along the avenues, 

And lie in heaps by hedge and wall, 

So from this grove of chimneys whirled 
To all the markets of the world, 

These porcelain leaves are wafted on, — 
Light yellow leaves with spots and stain* 
Of violet and of crimson dye, 

Or tender azure of a sky 

Just washed by gentle April rains, 

And beautiful with celadon. 

Nor less the coarser household wares, — 
The willow pattern, that we knew 
In childhood, with its bridge of blue 
Leading to unknown thoroughfares ; 

The solitary man who stares 
At the white river flowing through 
Its arches, the fantastic trees 
And wild perspective of the view ; 

And intenningled among these 
The tiles that in our nurseries 
Filled us with wonder and delight, 

Or haunted us in dreams at night. 

And yonder by Nankin, behold I 
The Tower of Porcelain, strange and old, 
Uplifting to the astonished skies 
Its ninefold painted balconies, 

With balustrades of twining leaves, 

And roofs of tile, beneath whose eaves 
Hang porcelain bells that all the time 
Bing with a soft, melodious chime ; 
While the whole fabric is ablaze 
With varied tints all fused in one 
Great mass of colour, like a maze 
Of flowers illumined by the sun, 

Turthf tum^ my tohed/ What is begun 
At daybreak must at dcM'k be done. 
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To-morrow will be (mother day. 
To-morrow the hot furnace jkme 
Wm search the heart and try the frames 
And stamp with honour or with shame 
These vessds made of day. 

Cradled and rocked in Eastern seas, 

The islands of the Japanese 
Beneath me lie ; o*er lake and plain 
The stork, the heron, and the crane 
Through the clear realms of azure drift, 
And on the hillside I can see 
The villages of Imari, 

\Vhose thronged and flaming workshops lift 
Their twisted columns of smoke on high, 
Cloud cloisters that in ruins lie. 

With sunshine streaming through each rift, 
And broken arches of blue sky. 

All the bright flowers that fill the land. 
Ripple of waves on rock or sand, 

The snow on Eusiyama’s cone. 

The midnight heaven so thickly sown 
With constellations of bright stars, 

The leaves that rustle, the reeds that make 
A whisper by each stream and lake. 

The saffron dawn, the sunset red, 

Are painted on these lovely jars ; 

Again the skylark sings, again 
The stork, the heron, and the crane 
Float through the azure overhead, 

The counterfeit and counterpart 
Of Nature reproduced in Art. 

Art is the child of Nature ; yes. 

Her darling child, in whom we trace 
The features of the motlier’s face, 

Her aspect and her attidude, 

All her majestic loveliness 
Chastened and softened and subdued 
Into a more attractive grace. 

And with a human sense imbued. 

He is the greatest artist, then. 

Whether of pencil or of pen. 

Who follows Nature. Never man, 

As artist or as artisan, 

Pursuing his own fantasies, 

Can touch the human heart, or please. 
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Or satisfy our nobler needs, 

As he who sets his willing feet 
In Nature’s footprints, light and fleet, 

And follows fearless where she leads. 

Thus mused I on that mom in May, 
Wrapped in my visicais like the Seer, 

Whose eyes behold not what is near, 

But only what is far away, 

When, suddenly sounding peal on peal, 

The church-bell from the neighbouring town 
Proclaimed the welcome hour of noon. 

The Potter heard, and stopped his wheel, 
His apron on the grass threw down, 
Whistled his quiet little tune, 

Not overloud nor overlong, 

And ended thus his simple song ; 

Sto^i stojp, my whed / Too soon^ too soon 
The noon will he the afternoon^ 

Too soon, to-day he yestes'day ; 

Behind us in our path we cast 
The broken potsherds of the pasty 
And all are ground to dust at lady 
And trodden into clay / 


KING TRISANKU. 

ViswAMiTBA the magician, 

By his spells and incantations, 

Up to Indra’s realms elysian 
Raised Triaanku, king of nations. 

Indra and the Gods offended 
Hurled him downward, and descending 
In the air he hung suspended, 

With these equal powers contending. 

Thus by aspirations lifted, 

By misgivings downward driven, 
Human hearts are tossed and drifted 
Midway between earth and heaven. 
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THE THREE KINGa 

Three Kings came riding from far aw&y, 

Melchior and Caspar and Baltasar ; 

Three Wise Men out of the East were they, 

And they travelled by night and they slept by da}", 
For their guide was a beautiful, wonderful star. 

The star was so beautiful, large, and clear, 

That all the other stars of the sky 
Became a white mist in the atmosphere. 

And by this they knew that the coming was neat 
Of the Prince foretold in the prophecy. 

Three caskets they bore on their saddle-bows, 

Three caskets of gold with golden keys ; 

Their robes were of crimson silk, with rows 
Of bells and pomegranates and furbelows, 

Their turbans like blossoming almond-trees. 

And so the Three Kings rode into the West, 
Through the dusk of night over hills and dells. 
And sometimes they nodded with beard on breast. 
And sometimes talked, as they p&used to rest. 

With the people they met at the wayside wells. 

•• Of the child that is born,” said Baltasar, 

** Good people, I pray you, tell us the news ; 

For we in the East have seen his star, 

And have ridden fast, and have ridden far. 

To find and worship the King of the J ews.” 

And the people answered, ‘‘You ask in vain ; 

We know of no king but Herod the Great !” 
They thought the Wise Men were men insane, 

As they spurred their horses across the plain. 

Like riders in haste who cannot wait. 

And when they came to Jerusalem, 

Herod the Great, who had heard this thing, 

Sent for the Wise Men and questioned them ; 

And said, “ Go down unto Bethlehem, 

And bring me tidings of this new King.” 

So they rode away ; and the star stood still, 

The only one in the gray of mom ; 

Yes, it stopped, it stood still of its own free will, 
Eight over Bethlehem on the hill, 

The city of David where Christ was bom. 
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And the Three Kings rode through the gate and the guaro, 
Through the sUent street, till their horses turned 
And neighed as they entered the great inn-yard ; 

But the windows were closed, and the doors were barred, 
And only a light in the stable burned. 

And cradled there in the scented hay, 

In the air made sweet by the breath of kine, 

The little child in the manger lay, 

The child that would be King one day 
Of a kingdom not human but divine. 

His mother, Mary of Nazareth, 

Sat watching beside his place of rest, 

Watching the even flow of his breath, 

For the joy of life and the terror of death 
Were mingled together in her breast. 

They laid their offerings at his feet : 

The gold was their tribute to a King, 

The frankincense, with its odour sweet, 

Was for the Priest, the Paraclete, 

The myrrh for the body’s burying. 

And the mother wondered and bowed her head, 

And sat as still as a statue of stone ; 

Her heart was troubled yet comforted, 

Remembering what the angel had said 
Of an endless reign and of David’s throne. 

Then the Kings rode out of the city gate, 

With a clatter of hoofs in proud array ; 

But they went not back to Herod the Great, 

For they knew his malice and feared his hate, 

And returned to their homes by another way. 


FROM MY ARM-CHAIR. 

To the Children of Cambridge^ who pretented to mty on my Seventy second Birth- 
day, February 2!7th, 1879 , this Chair, made from the Wood of the Village 
Blacksmith's Chestnut Tree. 

Am I a king, that I should call my own 
This splendid ebon throne ? 

Or by what reason, or what right divine. 

Can I proclaim it mine ? 

Only, perhaps, by right divine of song 
It may to me belong ; 

Only because the spreading chestnut tree 
Of old was sung by me. 
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Well 1 remember it in all its prime, 

When in the summer-time 
The affluent foliage of its branches made 
A cavern of cool shade. 

There by the blacksmith’s forge beside the street 
Its blossom white and sweet 
Enticed the bees, until it seemed alive, 

And murmured like a hive. 

And when the winds of autumn, with a shout, 
Tossed its great arms about, 

The shining chestnuts, bursting from the sheath. 
Dropped to the ground beneath. 

And now some fragments of its branches bare, 
Shaped as a stately chair. 

Have by my hearthstone found a home at last, 
And whisper of the Past. 

The Danish king could not in all his pride 
Repel the ocean tide, 

But seated in this chair, I can in rhyme 
Roll back the tide of Time. 

I see again, as one in vision sees. 

The blossoms and the bees, 

And hear the children’s voices shout and call, 
And the brown chestnuts fall. 

I see the smithy with its fires aglow, 

I hear the bellows blow, 

And the shrill hammers on the anvil beat 
The iron white with heat ! 

And thus, dear children, have ye made for me 
This day a jubilee, 

And to my more than threescore years and ten 
Brought back my youth again. 

The heart hath its own memory, like the mind, 
And in it are enshrined 

The precious keepsakes, into which are wrought 
The giver’s loving thought. 

Only your love and your remembrance could 
Give life to this dead wood, 

And make these branches, leafless now so long, 
Blossom again in song 
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THE CHAMBER OYER THE GATE. 

Is it BO far from thee 
Thou canst no longer see 
In the Chamber over the Gate 
That old man desolate, 

Weeping and wailing sore 
For his son who is no more ? 

O Absalom, my son 1 

Is it so long ago 
That cry of human woe 
From the walled city came, 

Calling on his dear name, 

That it has died away 
In the distance of to-day ? 

0 Absalom, my son ! 

There is no far nor near, 

There is neither there nor here, 
There is neither soon nor late, 

111 that Chamber over the Gate, 

Nor any long ago 
To that cry of human woe, 

0 Absalom, my son ! 

From the ages that are past 
The voice comes like a blast, 

Over seas that wreck and drown. 
Over tumult of traffic and town ; 
And from ages yet to be 
Come the echoes back to me, 

O Absalom, my son ! 

Somewhere at every hour 
The watchman on the tower 
Looks forth, and sees the fleet 
Approach of the hurrying feet 
Of messengers, that bear 
The tidings of despair. 

0 Absalom, my son I 

He goes forth from the door, 

Who shall return no more. 

With him our joy departs ; 

The light goes out in our hearts r 
In the Chamber over the Gate 
We sit disconsolate. 

0 Absalom, my son ! 
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That *tis a common grief 
Bringeth but slight relief ; 

Ours is the bitterest: loss, 

Ours is the heaviest cross ; 

And for ever the cry will be, 

“ Would God I had died for thee^ 
0 Absalom, my son 1 


THE SIFTING OF PETER 
A Folk-Sono. 

•* Behold, Satan hath desired to have you that he may sift you as wheat.* 
St. Luk® xxii. 31. 

In St. Luke’s Gospel we are told 
How Peter in the days of old 
Was sifted ; 

And now, though ages intervene, 

Sin is the same, while time and scene 
Are shifted. 

Satan desires us, great and small. 

As wheat, to sift us, and we all 
Are tempted ; 

Not one, however rich or great, 

Is by bis station or estate 
Exempted. 

No house so safely guarded is 
But he, by some device of his. 

Can enter ; 

No heart hath armour so complete 
But he can pierce with arrows fleet 
Its centre. 

For all at last the cock will crow 
Who hear the warning voice, but go 
Unheeding, 

Till thrice and more they have denied 
The Man of Sorrows, crucified 
And bleeding. 

One look of that pale suffering face 
Will make us feel the deep disgrace 
Of weakness ; 

We shall be sifted till the strength 
Of self-conceit be changed at length 
To meekness. 
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Wounds of the soul, though healed, will ache, 
The reddening soars remain, and make 
Confession ; 

Lost innocence returns no more ; 

We are not what we were before 
Transgression. 

But noble souls, through dust and heat, 

Kise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger. 

And conscious still of the Divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 
No longer. 


HELEN OF TYRE. 

What phantom is this, that appears 
Through the purple mists of the years 
Itself but a mist like these ? 

A woman of cloud and of fire ; 

It is she ; it is Helen of Tyre, 

The town in the midst of the seas ! 

0 Tyre I in thy crowded streets 
The phantom appears and retreats, 

^nd the Israelites, that sell 
Thy lilies and lions of brass. 

Look up as they see her pass, 

And murmur ** J ezebel I ** 

Then another phantom is seen 
At her side, in a gay gabardine, 

With beard that floats to his waist ; 
It is Simon Magus, the Seer ; 

He speaks, and she pauses to hear 
The words he utters in haste. 

He says : ** From this evil fame, 

From this life of sorrow and shame, 

I will lift thee and make thee mine ! 
Thou hast been Queen Candace, 

And Helen of Troy, and shalt be 
The Intelligence Divine 1 

Oh, sweet as the breath of morn, 

To the fallen and forlorn 

Are whispered words of praise. 

For the famished heart believes 
The falsehood that tempts and deceives, 
And the promise that betrays. 
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So she follows from land to land 
The wizard’s beckoning band, 

As a leaf is blown by the gust. 
Till she vanishes into night ! 

O reader, stoop down and write 
With thy finger in the dust. 

0 town in the midst of the seas, * 
With thy rafts of cedar trees, 

Thy merchandise and thy ships, 
Thou, too, art become as nought, 

A phantom, a shadow, a thought, 

A name upon men’s lips. 
January 30i^, 1880. 


ROBERT BURNS. 

I SEE amid the fields of Ayr 
A ploughman, who in foul or fair 
Sings at his task. 

So clear we know not if it is 
The laverock’s song we hear or his, 

Nor care to ask. 

For him the ploughing of those fields 
A more ethereal harvest yields 
Than sheaves of grain : 

Songs flush with purple bloom the rye ; 
The plover’s call, the curlew’s cry, 

Sing in his brain. 

Touched by his hand, the wayside weed 
Becomes a flower ; the lowliest reed 
Beside the stream 

Is clothed with beauty ; gorse and grass, 
And heather, where his footsteps pass. 
The brighter seem. 

He sings of love, whose flame illumes 
The darkness of lone cottage rooms ; 

He feels the force, 

The treacherous under-tow and stress, 

Of wayward passions, and no less 
The keen remorse. 

At moments, wrestling with his fate. 

His voice is harsh, but not with hate ; 
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The brush-wood hung 
Above the tavern door lets fall 
Its bitter leaf, its drop of gall, 

Upon his tongue. 

But still the burden of his song 
Is love of right, disdain of wrong ; 

, Its master chords 
Are Manhood, Freedom, Brotherhood ; 
Its discords but an interlude 
Between the words. 

And then to die so young, and leave 
Unfinished what he might achieve ! 

Yet better sure 

Is this than wandering up and down, 
An old man, in a country town. 

Infirm and poor. 

For now he haunts his native land 
As an immortal youth ; his hand 
Guides every plough ; 

He sits beside each ingle-nook ; 

His voice is in each rushing brook, 

Each rustling bough. 

His presence haunts this room to-night, 
A form of mingled mist and light, 

From that far coast. 

Welcome beneath this roof of mine ! 
Welcome ! this vacant chair is thine, 
Dear guest and ghost ! 

1880 
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Page 127. All the Foresters of Flanders, 

The title of Forsters 'waa given to the early governors of Flanders, appointed 
by the kings of France. Lyderick du Buoq, in the days of Clotaire the Second, 
was the first of them ; and Beaudoin Bras-do-For, who stole away the fair 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, from the French court, and married her 
in Bruges, was the last. After him, the title of Forester was changed to that 
of Count. Philippe d' Alsace, Guy de Dampierre. and Louis de Cr^y coming 
later in the order of time, were therefore rather Counts than Foresters. 
Philippe went twice to the’Holy Land as a Crusader, and died of the plague 
at St Jean-d’Acre, shortly after the capture of the city by the Christians. 
Guy de Dampierre died in the prison of Compi^gne. Louis de Gr6cy was son 
and successor of Robert de B4thune, who strangled his wife, Yolande do 
Botirgogne, with the bridle of his horse, for having poisoned, at the age of 
eleven years, Charles, his eon by his firet wife, Blanche d'AnJou. 

Page 127. Stately damn, like qiieena attended. 

When Phllippe-le-Bel, king of Franco, visited Flanders with his queen, she 
was so astonished at the magnificence of the dames of Bruges, that she ex> 
I claimed,— **Je croyais dtre seule reine ici, mais il paralt quo ceux de Flandre 

qui se trouvent dans nos prisons sont tons des princes, car leurs femmes sont 
: nabilldes oomme des princesses et des relnes.'* 

! When the burgomasters of Ghent, Bniges, and Tpres, went to Paris to my 
\ homage to King John, in 1861, they wore received with great pomp and dis- 

tinction : but, being invited to a festival, they observed that their seats at table 
were not fumiahea with cushions ; whereupon, to make known their dis- 
pleasure at this want of regard to their dignity, they folded their richly em- 
broidered cloaks and seated themselves upon them. On rising from table 
they left their cloaks behind them, and, being informed of their apparent 
forgetfulness, Simon van Eertrycke, burgomaster of Bruges, replied, — “We 
Flemtnga are not in the habit of carrying away our cushions after dinner.** 

Page 127. Knighte who bore the Fleece cf Qold. 

Philippe de Bourgogne, sumamed Le Bon, espoused Isabella of Portugal 
on the 10th of January 1480 ; and on the same day instituted the famous 
order of the Fleece of Gold. 

Page 127. i beheld the gentle Mary. 

Marie de Valois, Duchess of Burgundy, was loft by the death of her father, 
CharleB.le-T4m6raire, at the age of twenty, the richest heiress of Europe. She 
came to Bruges, as Countess of Flanders, in 1477, and in the same year was 
manled by proxy to the Archduke Maximilian. According to the custom 
of the tim^ the Duke of Bavaria, Maximilian's substitute, slept with the 
princess. They were both in complete dress, separated by a naked sword, 
and attended by four armed guards. Marie was adored by her subjects for 
her gentleness and her many other virtues. 

MaximUisui was son of the £mi}eror Frederick the Third, and is the same per- 
son mentioned afterwards in the poem of Nuremberg os the Kaiser Maximilian, 
and the hero of Pfneing’e poem of S’eyerdank. Having been imprisoned by the 



rerolted bttrffhen of Bruges, thejr refused to relesM him, tlB he eoneented to 
hneel in the public square, aad to swear on the Holj Erangelists and the body ol 
Saint Donatna, that he would not take yengeance upon them for their rebellion. 

Page 127. Tht Uoody hcUUt of thi Spurt of Gold, 

This battle, the most memorable in Flemish history, was fought under the 
walls of Courtray, on the 11th of July, 1302, between the French and the Flem. 
ings, the former commanded by Robert, Comte d’Artois, and the latter by GuU< 
laume de Jodiers, and Jean, Comte do Namur. The French army was completely 
routed, with a loss of twenty thousand infantry and seven thousand cavalry; 
among whom were sixty-three princes, dukes, and counts, seven hundred lords- 
banneret, and eleven hundred noblemen. The flower of the French nobility 
perished on that aay ; to which history has given the name of the Joumie det 
Bperont dCOr from the great number of golden spurs found on the field of battle. 
Seven hundred of them were hung up as a trophy in the church of Ndtre Dame 
de Courtray; and, as the cavaliers of that day wore but a single spur each, these 
vonched to God for the violent and bloody death of seven hundred of his crea.* 
tnrea. 

Page 127. Saw the fight at Minnetcater. 

When the inhabitants of Bruges were digging a canal at Minnewater to bring 
the waters of the Lye from Deynee to their city, they were attacked and routed 
by the citizens of Ghent, whose commerce would have been much Injured by the 
canal. They were led by Jean Lyons, captain of a military company at Ghent, 
called the Chaperont Blanct. He had great sway over the turbulent populace, 
who. In those prosperous times of the city, gained an easy livelihood by labouring 
two or three days in the week, and had the remaining foui or five to devote tc 
public affairs. The fight at Minnewater was followed by open rebellion against 
Louis de Maele, the Count of Flanders and Protector of Bruges. His supert 
ch&teau of Wwidelghem was pillaged and burnt, and the insurgents forced the 
gates of Bruges, and entered in triumph, with Lyons mounted at their head. A 
few days afterwards, he died suddenly, perhaps by poison. 

Meanwhile the insurgents received a check at the village of Nevdle; and tw( 
hundred of them perished In the church, which was burned by the Count’s orders. 
One of the chiefs, Jean de Lannoy, took refuge in the belfry. From the summit 
of the tower he held forth his purse filled with gold, and begged for deliverance. 
It was in vain. Uis enemies cried to him from below to save himself as best he 
might; an^ half suffocated with smoke and flame, he threw himself from the 
tower and perished at their feet. Peace was soon afterwards established, and the 
Count retired to faithful Bimges. 

Page 127. The Ooldm Dragon*i nett. 

The Golden Dragon, taken from the church of St Sophia, at Constantinople, in 
one of the Crusades, and placed on the belfry of Bruges, was afterwards trans- 
port^ to Ghent by Philip van Artevelde, and still adorns the belfry of that city. 
The inscription on the alarm-bell at Ghent is, **3ft/nen naem tt Roland ; alt 
ik klep it er Wmd, and alt ik lap it er vktorie in het land** My name is Roland; 
when I toll there is fire, and when I ring there is victory in tiie land. 

Page 181. That their great imperial city tti'etched iti hand through etery clime. 
An old popular proverb of the town runs thus i— 

•* A'ambtrft Hand 
Oeht dmxh alU Land.** 

Mur^rob«rK'8 band 
Qow (broogh ereiy land. 

Page 181. Bed the poet MAthior tinging Kaiter MaximUiattU pram. 
Melchior Pflnzlng was one of the roost celebrated German poets of the six- 
leonth century. The hero of his Teuerdank was the reigning empei'or 
Ifaxlmllian : and the poem was to the Germans of that day what the Orlande 
furiota was to the Italians. Maximilian is mentioned before, in the Belfry oj 
Braget, See page 127. 

Page 181. . In the church tg tainted Sebald tle^i mthrined hit holy dutt. 

The tomb of Saint Sebald, In the clmrch which bears his name, is one of the 
rtobest works of art in Nuremberg. It is of bronze^ and was cast bv Peter Vlvdm 
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dnd hie eons, who laboured upon It thirteen years. It is adorned with nearly 
one hundred figures, among which those of the Twelre Apostles are consplcuoos 
for siae and beauty. 

Page 131. In the ehurch of sainted Lawrence ^ands a pix of sculpture rare, 
Thispix, or tabernacle for the vessels of the sacrament, is by the hand of Adam 
Kraft. It is an exquisite piece of sculpture in white stone, and rises to the height 
of sixty.fonr feet. It stands in the choir, whose richly painted windows cover it 
with varied colours. 

Page 131. Wu«t of the Twelve Vf^e Masters. 

The Twelve Wise Masters was the title of the original coi-poration of the Mas- 
ter-slngors. Hans Sachs, the cobbler of Nuremberg, though not one of the ori- 
ginal Twelve, was the most renowned of the Master-singers, as well as the most 
voluminous. He flourished in the sixteenth century ; and left behind him thirty* 
four folio volumes of manuscript, containing two hundred and eight plays, one 
thousand and seven hundred comic tales, and between four and flve thousand lyric 
poems. 

Page 132. As in Adam Pu8chman*s song. 

Adam Puschman, in his poem on the death of Hans Sachs, describes him as he 
appeared in a vision 

"An old man, 

Oraj and whlM, and dove like. 

Who had, in sooth, a great beard. 

And read In a fair, great book, 

Beantlfal with golden clasps." 

Page 140. 7%e OceuUation Of Orion. 

Astronomically speaking, this title is incorrect; as I apply to a constellation 
what can properly be applied to some of its stars only. But my observation is 
made fl*om the hill of song, and not from that of science; and will, I trust, be 
found sufficiently accurate for the present purpose. 

Page 149. Walter von der Vogelweide, 

Walter von der Vogelweide, or Bird-Meadow, was one of the principal Minne- 
singers of tlie thirteenth century. He triumphed over Heinrich von Olterdlngen 
In that poetic contest at Wartburg Castl^ known in literary history as the War 
of Wartburg. 

Page 164. Like imperial Charlemaqne. 

Charlemagne may be called by pre-eminence the monarch of fanners. Ac- 
cording to the German tradition, in seasons of great abundance, his spirit crosses 
the Rhine on a golden bridge at Bingen, and blesses the corn-fields and the vine- 
yards. During his lifetime, he did not disdain, says Montesquieu, ^ to sell the 
eggs from the farm-yards of his domains, and the superfluous vegetables of his 
gardens; while he distributed among his people the wealth of the Lombards and 
the immense treasures of the Huns.” 

Page 167. Beholdy at last. 

Each tall and tapering mast 
Is sumng into its place. 

I wish to anticipate a criticism on this passage by stating, that sometimes^ 
though not usually, vessels are launched fully rigged and sparred. I have 
availed myself of the exception, as better suited to my purposes than the general 
rule; but the reader will see that it is neither a blunder nor a poetic license. On 
this subject a friend in Portland, Maine, writes me thus 
“In tills State, and also, I am told, in New York, ships are sometimes rigged 
upon the stocks, in order to save time, or to make a sliow. There was a flne^ 
U^ge ship launched last summer at Ellsworth, fully rigged and sparred. Some 
years ago a ship was launched hore^ with her rigging, spars, sails, and cargo 
aboard. She sailed the next day and —was never heard of again. 1 hope this 
Will not be the fate of your poemi “ 

Page 173. Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

When the wind abated and the vessels were near enough, the Admiral was 
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ftefli cQuatiDtly nttfng In the stern, with n hook in his hanU. On the 9th oi Sep^ 
temher he was seen for the last time, and was heard by the people of the Hind to 
say, * We are as near heaven by sea as by land/ In the following night the lights 
of the idiip suddenly disappeared. The people in the other vessel kept a good 
look-out for him daring the remainder of the voyage. On the 22d of September 
they arrived, through much tempest and peril, at Falmouth. But nothing more 
was seen or beard of the Admiral.”-"BELKNAp‘s A nierican Biography^ 1. 203. 

Page 189. Th€ Blind Girl qf Catt'iUCmUh 
Jasmin, the author of this beautiful poem, is to tlie south of France what 
Boms is to the south of Scotland, — the representative of the heart of the people, 
---one of those happy bards who are bom with their mouths full of birds {la 
(otfco fUnq iPaotuseloui). He has written his own biography in a poetic form, 
and the simple narrative of his poverty, his struggles, and his triumpxis, is very 
touching. He still lives at Agen^ on the Garonne ; and leng may he live thereto 
delight bis native land with native songs! 

The following description of his perion and way of life is taken from tlie graphic 
pages of “ B^arn and the Pyrenees' by Louisa Stuart Costello, whose charming 
pen has done so much to illustrate the French provinces and their literature. 

“At the entrance of the promenade DuGravier is a row of small houses,— 
some cegist others shops, the indication of which is a painted cloth placed across 
the way, with the owner’s name in bright gold letters, In the manner of the ar- 
cades In the streets, and their announcements. One of the most glaring of these 
was, we observed, a bright blue flag, bordered witti gold ; on which, in large gold 
letters, appeared the name of ‘Jasmin, Colflfeur.’ We entered, and were wel- 
comed by a smiling, dark-eyed woman, who informed us that her husband was 
busy at that moment dressing a customer’s hair, but he was desirous to receive 
as, and begged we would walk into his parlour at the back of the shop. 

“She exhibited to us a laurel crown of gold, of delicate workmanship, sent 
from the city of Cleraence Isaure, Toulouse, to the poet: who will piobably one 
day take his place in the capitoul. Next came a golden cup, with an inscription 
in his honour, given by the citizens of Anch ; a gold watcli, chain, and seals, sent 
by the king, Louis Philippe; an emerald ring, worn and presented by thoia- 
mented Duke of Orleans; a pearl pin, by the graceful DucJieas, who, on the poet's 
visit to Paris accompanied by his sou, received him in the words he puts into 
the mouth of Henri Quatre 

^Brabes Gaaoonii 

A mouQ amoQ per bone aou dlbes creyre ; 

Bents 1 bends 1 ey plas6 de bous bejre : 

*' Aprouoba bousl 

A fine service of linen, the offering of the town of Pau, after its citizens had given 
f^tes in his honour, and loaded him with caresses and praises; and nicknaclcs 
and jewels of all descriptions offered to him by lady-ambassadreases and great 
lords; English ‘ misses’ and ‘mlladis’; and French, and foreigners of all nations 
who did or did not understand Gascon. 

“ All this, though startling, was not convincing ; Jasmin, the barber, might 
only be a fashion, a/urore, a caprice, after all; and it was evident that be knew 
bow to get up a scene well. When we had become nearly tired of looking over 
these tributes to his genius, the door opened, and the poet himself appeared. 
His manner was free and unembarrassed, well-bred, and lively; he received our 
eompllments naturally, and like one accustomed to homage; said be was Hi, and 
unfortunately too hoarse to read anything to us, or should have been delighted 
to do so. He spoke with a broad Gascon accent, and very rapidly and eloquently; 
ran over the story of his successes; told us that his grandfather had been a beg- 
gar, and all his family very poor; that he was now as rich as he wished to be; his 
sou placed in a good position at Nantes; then shewed tis his son’s picture, and 
spoke of his disposition, to which his brisk little wife added, that, though no fooL 
he bad not his father’s genius, to which trutli Jasmin assented as a matter ot 
course. I told him of having seen mention made of him in an English review * 
which he said had been sent him by Lord Durham, who had paid him a vdait; 
and then I spoke of ‘ Me cal mouri ’ as known to me. This was enough to make 
him forget his hoarseness and every other evil : it would never do for me to iioa- 
ftM that that little song was hia best composition ; it was mertihr hia first: hn 
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oust try to read to me a little of * L’Abniflo/— a few rcrsee of * Fran^ouneto ; 

* Toti will bo ciianned/ eaid he; ‘but If I were well, and you would give me the 
pleasure of your compuiy for aome time, If you were not merely running through 
Agen, I would kill you with weeping,— I would make you die with distress for my 
poor Margarido,— my pretty Franpouneto I * 

“ He caught up two copies of his book, from a pile lying on the table, and 
making us sit close to him, he pointed out the French translation on one side, 
which ho told us to follow while he read in Gascon. He begon in a rich, soft 
voice, and as he advanced, the surprise of Hamlet on hearing the player-king re- 
cite the disasters of Hecuba was but a type of ours, to find ourselves carried away 
by the spell of his enthusiasm. His eyes swam in tears; he became pale and 
red; he trembled; he recovered himself; his face was now Joyous, now exulting, 
gay, Jocose; in fact^hewas twenty actors in one; he rang the changes from 
lUchael to Bouffe; and he finished by delighting us, besides beguiling us of our 
tears, and overwhelming us with astonishment. 

“ He would have been a treasure on the stage ; for he is still, though his first 
youth is past, remarkably good-looking and striking; with black sparkling eyes, 
of intense expression ; a fine, ruddy complexion ; a countenance of wondrouc 
mobility; a good figure, and aetion full of fire and grace; he has handsome 
hands, which he uses with infinite effect; and, oh the whole, he is the best actor 
of the kind I ever saw. 1 could now quite understand what a troubadour or 
iowjleur might be, and I look upon Jasmin as a revived specimen of that extinct 
race. Such as he is might have been Gancelm Faidit, of Avignon, the friend ol 
Occur de Lion, who lamented the death of the hero in such moving strains; such 
might have been Bernard de Ventadour, who sang the praises of Queen Elinore’a 
beauty; such Geoffrey Kudel, of Blaye, on his own Garonne; such the wild Vidal ; 
certain it Is, that none of these troubadours of old could more move by their 
singing or reciting, than Jasmin, in whom all their long-smothered fire and tra- 
ditional magic seems re-illumined. 

“We found we had stayed hours Instead of minutes with the poet; but h€ 
would not hear of any apology,— only regretted that his voice was so out of tunc, 
in consequence of a violent cold, under which he was really labouring, and hoped 
to see us again. He told us our countrywomen of Fau had laden him with kind- 
ness and attention, and sp(ike with such enthusiasm of the beauty of certain 
‘misses,* that I feared his little wife would feel iomewdtat piqued; but, on the 
contrary, she stood by, smiling, and happy, and enjoying the stories of his 
triumplis. I remarked that he had restored the poetry of tlie troubadours ; asked 
him if he knew their songs; and said he was worthy to stand at their head. 
am, Indeed, a troubadour,’ said he, with energy; ‘but I am far beyond them all.’ 
they were but beginners; they never composed a poem like my Fran^ouneto 
there are no poets in France now — there cannot be; tlie language does not ad. 
mlt of it ; where is the fire, the spirit, tlie expression, the tenderness, the force 
of tlie Gascon ? French is but the ladder to reach to the first lloor of Gascon,— 
how can you get up to a height except by a ladder T 

*• 1 returned by Agen, after an absence in the Pyrenees of some months, and 
renewed my acquaintance with Jasmin and his doik-eyed wife. I did not ex- 
pect that 1 should be recognised : but the moment I entered the little shop 1 waa 
hailed as an old friend. ‘ Ah I' cried Jasmin, ‘enfln la voilh encore ! ’ I could 
not but be flattered by this recollection, but soon found it was less on my own 
account that I was thus welcomed, than because a circumstance had occurred to 
the poet which he thought I could perhaps explain. He produced several French 
newspapers, in which he pointed out to me an article headed ‘Jasmin a Londres ” 
lieing a translation of certain notices of himself, which had appeared in a leading 
English literaiy journal. He had, he said, been informed of the honour done him 
V numerous friends, and assured me his fame had been much spread by thir 
Cleans; and he was so delighted on the occasion that he had (I'esolvod to learn 
English in irder that he might judge of the traiislations from hiswor^LS, which 
he had been told were well done. I enjoyed his surprise, while I infoimed him 
that I knew who was the reviewer and translator, and explained the reason.' Un 
Ihe verses giving pleasure in an English dress to be the superior simplicity of the 
English language over modern French, for which he has a great contempt, as 
□hfltted f^r rical composuioa. He Inuuired of me respecting Bums, to whtim 
■i X 
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he bad been likened; and begged me to tell him something of Moore, ‘i'ne 4e< 
light of himself and his wife was amusing at having discovered a secret whld) 
had puasled them so long. 

“ He had a thousand tilings to tell me; In particular, that he had only the day 
before received a letter from the Ducliess of Orleans, informing him that she had 
ordered a,. medal of her late husband to be struck, the first of which would be 
sent to him: she also announced to him the agreeable news of the king having 
granted him a pension of a thousand francs. He smiled and wept by turns, as he 
Fold all this; and declared, much as he was elated at the possession of a sum 
which made him a rich man for life, tha kindness of the duchess gratified him 
even more. 

** He then made ua sit down while he read ns two new poems, both charming 
and full of grace and ndivei^^ and one very affecting, being an address to the king, 
alluding to the death of his son. . As he read, his wife stood by, and fearing we 
did not quite comprehend his language, sLe made a remark to that effect: to 
which he answered impatiently, ‘Honsensel— don’t you see they are in tears?’ 
This was unanswerable, and we were allowed to hear the poem to the end; and I 
certainly never listened to anything more feelingly and energetically delivered. 

“We had much conversation, for he was anxious to detain u«, and in the course 
of It he told me that he had been by some accused of vanity. ‘Oh,’ he rejoined, 
‘what would you hare I I am a child of nature, and cannot conceal my feelings ; 
Iho only difference between me and a man of refinement is, that he knows how to 
conceal his vanity and exultation at success, which I let everybody see.’”— 
Mam and (he tyfeneea, 1. 3G9, €t seq. 

Page 198. A Chritiinas Carol. 

The following description of Christmas in Burgundy is from M. Fertiault’s 
“Coup d’oeil sur les Noels en Bourgogne,” prefixed to the Paiis edition of “Les 
Noels Bourgulgnons de Bernard de la Monnoye (Gui BarSzal), 1842.” 

“ Every year, at the approach of Advent, people refresh their memories, clear 
their throat.s, and begin preluding in the long evenings by the fireside, those 
carol.s whose invariable and eternal theme Is the coming of the Messiah. Tliey 
take from old closets pamphlets, little collections begrimed with dust and smoke, 
to which the press, and sometimes the pen, has consigned these songs; and as 
eoon tts the first Sunday of Advent sounds, they gossip, they gad about, they sit 
together by the fireside, sometimes at one house, sometimes at another, taking 
turns in 'Paying for the chestnuts and white wine, but singing with one common 
voice the grotesque praises of the Little J .'jne. There are very few villages even, 
v/hich, during all the evenings of Advent, do not hear some of these curious can- 
ticles shouted in their streets to the nasal drone of bagpipes. In this case the 
minstrel comes as a reinforcement to the singers at the fireside; he brings and 
adds his dose of joy (spontaneous or mercenary, it matters little which) to the joy 
which breathes around the hearth-stone; and when the voices vibrate and re- 
sound, one voice more is always welcome. There it is not the purity of the notes 
which makes the concert, but the quantity,— now qualitas, aed quantitas; then 
(to finish at once with the minstrel), when the Saviour has at length been born in 
the manger, and the beautiful Christmas eve is passed, the rustic piper makes his 
round among tliehoases, where every one compliments and thanks him, and, 
moreover, gives him in small coin the price of the shrill notes with which he has 
enlivened the evening entertainments. 

‘‘More or less, until Christmas ctc, all goes on in this way among our devout 
singers, with the difference of sorio gali<ui8 of wine or some hundreds of chchtriuts. 
But this famous eve once come, the scale is pitched np(m a higher key; the closing 
evening must, be a memorable one. The toilet is begun at nightfall; then comes 
the hour of supper, adin' wishing divers appetites; and groups, as numerous a& 
possible, are formed to ti Ae together this comfortable evening repast. The supper 
finished, a circle gathers around the hearth, which is arranged and set in order 
this evening after a particular fashion, and which at a later hour of the night is 
to become the object of special interest to the children. On the burning brands 
an enormous log has been placed. This log assuredly does not change its natui e, 
but it changes its name during this evening : It is called the auche (the yule-log). 
^Look you,’ say they to the children, ‘if you are good this evening, Noel’ (for 
with ohlldri^ one must edwajirs personify) *wiil r^n down sugar-plums In the 
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And the children alt demurely, keeping as quiet aa their turbulent little 
natures vriil permit. The groups of older persons, not always as orderly as the 
children, seize this good opportunity to surrender themselves with merry hearts 
and boisterous voices to the chanted worship of the miraculous Noel. For this 
final solemnity they have kept the most powerful, the most enthusiastic, the most 
electrifying carols. Noell Noel! Noel! This magic word resounds on all 
sides; it seasons every sauce, it is served up with every course. Of the thousands 
of canticles whicli,are heard on this famous eve, ninety.nine in a hundred begin 
and end with this word, which is, one may say, their Alpha and Omega, their 
crown and footstool. This last evening, the merry-maldng Is prolonged. Instead 
of retiring at ten or elevcu o’clock, as is generally done on all the preceding even- 
ings, they wait for the stroke of midnight: this word sufficiently proclaims to 
what ceremony they are going to repair. For ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour, the bells have been colling the faithful with a triple bob-ranjor; and each 
one, furnished with a little taper streaked with various colours (the Chrisstmaa 
candle), goes tlirough the crowded streets, where the lanterns are dancing like 
will-o’-the-wisps, at the impatient summons of the multitudinous chimes. It is 
the midnight mass. Once inside the church, they hear with more or less piety 
the mass, emblematic of the coming of the Messiah. Then in tumult and great 
haste they return homeward, always in numerous groups; they salute the yule- 
log; they pay homage to the hearth; they sit down at table; and, amid songs 
which reverberate louder than ever, make this meal of after-Christmas, so long 
looked for, so cherished, so joyous, so noisy, and which it has been thought fit to 
call, we hardly know why, rossignon. The snpper eaten at nightfall is no impe- 
diment, as you may Imagine, to the appetite’s returning, above all, if the going to 
and from church has made the devout eaters feel somt Uttle shafts of the slmrp 
and biting north wind. Rossignon then goes on merrily— 'ometimes far into tlie 
morning hours; but, nevertheless, gradually throats grow uoarse, sLomachs are 
flDed, the yule-log burns out, and at last fhe hour arrives when each one, as best 
fio may, regains his domicile and his bed, and puts with himself between the 
sheets the materials for a good sore throat, hv a good indigestion, for the raonow. 
Previous to this care has been taken to place In the slippers, or wooden shoes, of 
the children, tlie sugar plums, which shall be for them, on their waking, the 
welcome fruits of the Christmas log." 

In the ‘‘Glossary,’* the aac/ie, or yule-log, is thus defined : ‘‘This Is a huge log, 
wnich is placed on the fire on Christmas eve, and which in Burgundy is called, on 
this account, lai Suche de Noai. Then the lather of the family, particularly among 
the middle classes, sings solemnly Christmas carols with his wife and children, 
the smallest of whom he sends Into the corner to pray that the yule-log may bear 
him some sugar-plums. Meanwhile, little parcels of them are placed under eacn 
end of the log, and the children come and pick them up, believing, in good faith, 
that the great log has borne them.” 

Thk Golden Legend. — The old Legenda Aurea, or Golden Legend, was origin- 
ally written in Latin, in the thirteenth century, by Jacobus de Voragine, a 
Dominican friar, who afterwards became Ardibishop of Genoa, and died in 1292. 

He called hii» nook simply, “Legends of the Saints.” The epithet of Golden 
was given it by his admirers; for, as Wyiikin de Worde says, “Like as passetli 
gold ill value all other metals, so this Legend exccedeth all other books.” But 
Edward Leigh in much distress of mind, calls it “ a book written by a man of a 
leaden heart for the basenesse of the errours, that are without wit or reason, 
and of a brazen forehead, for his Impudout boldnosse hi reporting things so fabu- 
lous and incredible.” 

This work, the great text-book of tho legendary lore ot the Middle Ages, wai 
translated into French in the fourteenth century by Jean de Vignay, and in tho 
fifteenth into English by William Caxton. It has lately been made more acces, 
sible by a new French translation : Za Ligende Dorie, traduite du Latin par M. 
O. B. Paris, 1850. There is a copy of tho original, with the Oesta Longobar- 
dorum appended, in the Harvard College Library, Cambridge, printed at Stras. 
burg, 1496. The title-page is wanting; and the volume begins with the TatiUa 
Lf^endorum. 

I have called this poem the Golden Legend, because the story upon which it if 
loaaded seoaio to me to suriMss all other legends in beauty and significance, li 
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exhibits, amid the eorraptions of the Middle Ages, the virtue of dislnteresteduesr 
and self'SacrMlce, and the power of Faith, Hope, and Charity, sufBcietit for ah 
the exigencies of life and death. The story is told, and perhaps invented, by 
Hartmann von der Aue, a Minnesinger of the twelfth century. Tim original may 
be found in Mail&th’s Jlt-deutsche OedieMe, with a modern Gennan vereion. 
There is another in Marhach’s VolkabUcTier, No. 82. 

Page 200. For these hells have been anointed^ 

And hapiited with fwly water I 

The Consecration and Baptism of Bells Is one oi the most curious ceremonies 
of the Church in the Middle Ages. The Council of Cologne ordained as 
follows; — 

“Let the bells be blessed, as the trumpets of the Church militant, by which the 
people are assembled to hear the word of God; the clergy to announce his mercy 
by day, a^d his truth In their nocturnal vigils: that by their sound the faithful 
may ^ invited to prayers, and that the spirit of devotion in them may be in- 
creased. The fathers have also maintained that demons afftighted by the sound 
of bells calling Christians to prayers, would flee away; and when they fed, the 
persons of the faithful would he secure: that the destruction of lightnings and 
whirlwinds would be averted, and the spirits of the storm defeated.** — Edinburgh 
Encydopoediat Art. Bells. See also Scheible’s Kloster^ Yl. 776. 

Page 221. It is the malediction of Eve / 

“Nec esses plus quam femlna, qu» nunc etiam viros transcendis, et quse male- 
dlctionem £vse in beuedictionem vertisti Mariin.’* — Epistola Abaelardi Heloissae. 

Page 237. To come back to my text ! 

In giving this sermon of Friar Cuthbert as a specimen of the Risus Paschafes^ 
or street-preaching of the monks at Easter, I have exaggerated nothing. This 
very anecdote, offensive as it is, comes from a discourse of Father Barletta, a 
Dominican friar of the fifteenth century, whose fame as a popular preacher wm 
10 great, that it gave rise to the proverb, 

Nendt predwar^ 
i^ul nescit Aarlettare. 

“ Among the abuses introduced in this century,” says Tiraboschi, “was that oi 
exciting from the pnlpit the laughter of the hearers; as if that were the same 
thing as converting them. We have examples of this not only in Italy, but also 
in France, where the sermons of Menot and Maillard, and of others, who would 
make a better appearance on the stage than In the pulpit, are still celebrated for 
such follies.’* 

If the reader Is curious to see how far the ft-eedom of speech was carried in 
these popular sermons, he is referred to Schelblo’s Kloster, vol. i., where he will 
find extracts from Abraham k Sancta Clara, Sebastian Frank, and others; and in 
particular, an anonymous discourse called Der Grduel der VerwUstung, Tlio 
Abomination of Desolation preached at Ottakring, a village west of Vienna, 
Xo\’ember 25, 1782, in which the licence of language is carried to its utmost 
limit. 

See also Prfdicatoriana, ou RitUations singulhres et amusantes eur lea Pridica. 
teurs f par G. P, Philomneste. (Menin.) This work contains extracts from the 
popular sermons of St Vincent Ferrier, Barletta, Menot, Maillard, Marini, Raulin, 
Valladioi’, De Besse, Camus, Pere Andr6, Bening, and the most eloquent of all, 
Jacques Brydaine. 

My authority for the spiritual interpretation of beil-rlnging, which follows, i(s 
Purandus, Ration, Divin. Qffk.f Lib. 1. cap. 4. 

Page 240. Thb Nativtit, a Miracle-Play. 

k singular chapter in the History of the Middle Ages is that which gives account 
of the early Christian Drama, the Mysteries, Moralities, and Miracle-Plays, which 
were at first performed in churches; and afterwards in the streets, on fixed or 
moveable stages. For the most part, the Mysteries were founded on the historic 
portions of the Old and New Testaments, and the Miracle-Plays on the Lives of 
Bainis— a distinction not always observed, however; for in Mr Wright’s “Early 
Mysteries and other Latin Poems of the Twelfth and Thlrteeath OentiuneB,” tb»> 
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Besorreetlon of Lwanis is called a Miracle, atid not a Mystery. The Moralities 
were plays in which the Virtues and Vices were persouihca. 

The earliest religions play which has been preserved Is the Christos Patchon o1 
Gregory Nazianzen, written in Greek in the fourth century. Next to this come 
the remarkable Latin plays of Koswltha, the nun of Gandersheim, in the tenth 
century, which, though jrnde, and wanting in artistic construction, are marked 
by a good deal of dramatic power and interest. A handsome edition of these 
plays, with a French translation, has been lately publlsiied, entitled, TMdtre dt 
Hotsvitha, Religieuse AUemande du X* Silelt. Par Charles Magnin. Paris, 1845. 

The most important collections of English Mysteries and Miracle-Plays are 
those known as the Townley, the Chester, and the Coventry plays. The first o! 
these collections has been published by the Surtees Society, and the other two by 
the Shakspeare Society. In his introduction to the Coventry Mysteries, tlie 
editor, Mr Halliwell, quotes the following passage from Dugdale’s Antiquities 
WarmcksIUre : — 

“ Before tlie suppression of the monasteries, this city was very famous for tlie 
pageants, that were played therein, upon Corpus Christ! day; which, occasion- 
ing very great confluence of people thither, ftum far and near, was of no small 
benefit thereto; which pageants being acted with mighty state and reverence by 
the friars of this house, had theaters for the eve scenes, very large and high, 
placed upon w'neois, and drawn to all the cminentparts of the city, for the better 
advantage of the spectators; and contain'd the story of the New Testament, 
composed into old English Ritlime, as appeareth by an ancient MS. intituled 
Ludus Corporis Christie or Ludus Conventrios. I have been told by some old people, 
wJio in their younger years were eye-witnesses of these pageants so acted, that the 
yearly confluence of people to see that show was extraordinary great, and yielded 
no small advantage to this city.” 

Tlie representation of religious plays has not yet been wholly discontinued by 
the Roman Church. At Ober-Ammergau, in the Tyrol, a grand spectacle of this 
kind is exhibited once In ten years. A very graphic description of that which 
look place in the year 1850 is given by Miss Anna Mary Howitt, in her “Art- 
Student in Munich," vol. 1., chap. iv. She says 

“ VV’^e had come expecting to feel our souls revolt at so material a representation 
of Christ, 08 any representation of him we naturally imagined must be in a pea- 
sant’s Miracle-Play. Yet so far, strange to confess, neither horror, disgust, nor 
contempt was excited in our minds. Such an earnest solemnity and simplicity 
breathed throughout the whole of the pertormance, that to me, at least, anything 
like anger, or a perception of the ludicrous, would have seemed more Irreverent 
on my part than was this simple, childlike rendering of the sublime Christian 
tragedy. We felt at times as though the figures of Cimabue’s, Giotto’s, and 
Peruglno's pictures had become animated, and were moving before us; there was 
the same simple arrangement and brilliant colour of drapery; the same earnest, 
auiet dignity about the heads, whilst tl»e entire absence of all theatrical effect won- 
derfully Increased the Illusion. There were scenes and groups so extraordinarily 
like the early Italian pictures, that you could have declared they were the works 
of Giotto and Perugino, and not living men and women, had not the figures 
moved and spoken, and the breeze stirred their richly-coloured drapery, and the 
sun cast long, moving shadows behind them on the stage. These effects of sun- 
shine and shadow, and of drapery fluttered by the wind, were very striking and 
beautiful; one could Imagine how the Greeks must have availed themselves of 
such striking effects in their theatres open to the sky." 

Mr Bayard Taylor, in his “Eldorado,” gives a description of a Mystery he .“aw 
performed at San Lionel, in Mexico. See vol. il., chap. xi. 

“ Against the wlng-wall of the Hacienda del Mayo, which occupied one end of 
tlie plaza, was raised a platform, on which stood a table covered with scarlet 
cloth. A rude bower of canc-leaves, on one end of the platform, represented the 
manger of Bethlehem ; while a cord, stretched from its top across the plaza to a 
hole in the front of the church, bore a large tinsel star, suspended by a hole in its 
centre. There was quite a crowd in the plaza, and ve^ soon a procession ap. 

E »ared, coming up from the lower part of the village. The three kings took the 
ad; the Virgin, mounted on an ass that gloried in a gilded saddle and rose- 
besprinkled mane and tall, followed them, led by the angel; and several womcii, 
Vrltl) curjt'ua masks of paper, brought up the rear. Two characters of the harie- 
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qnin 8ort-«cme with a doi^s head on his shoulders, and the other a bald-headed 
friar, with a huge hat hanging on his baek-~played all Borts of antics for the 
diversion of the crowd. After making the circuit of the plaza, the Virgin was 
taken to tlie platform, and entered the manger. King Herod took his seat at the 
Bcarlot table, with an attendant in blue coat and red sash, whom I took to be bis 
Prime Minister, The three kings remained on their horses in front of the church ; 
but between them and the platform, under the string on which the star was to 
slide, walked two men in long white robes and blue hoods, with parchment folios 
in their hands. These were the Wise Men of the East, as one might readily know 
from their solemn air, and the mysterious glances which they cast towards all 
quarters of the heavens. 

“In a little while, a company of women on the platform, concealed behind a 
curtain, sang an angelic chorus to the tune of *0 pescator dell* onda.’ At the 
proper moment, the Magi turned towards the platform, followed by the star, to 
which a string was conveniently attached, that it might be slid along the line. 
The three kings followed the star till it reached the manger, when they dis- 
mounted, and inquired for the sovereign whom It had led them to visit. Tlicy 
were invited upon the platform and introduced to Herod, as the only king; this 
did not seem to satisfy them, and, after some conversation, they retired. By this 
time the star had receded to the other end of the line, and commenced moving 
forward again, they following. The angel called them into the manger, where, 
upon their knees, they were shewn a small wooden box, supposed to contain the 
sacred infant; they then retired, and the star brought them back no more. 
After this departure, king Herod declared himself greatly confused by what he 
had witnessed, and was very much afraid this newly-found king would weaken 
his power. Upon consultation with his Prime Minister, the JMassacre of the 
Innocents was decided upon as the only irieans of security. 

“The angel, on hearing this, gave warning to the Virgin, who quickly got down 
from the platform, mounted her bespangled donkey, and hurried off. Herod’s 
Prime Minister dlrocled all the children to be handed up for execution. A boy, 
In a ragged sarape, was caught and tlirust forward; the Minister took him by the 
heels in spite of his kicking, and held his head on the table. The little brother 
and sister of the boy, thinking he was really to bo decapitated, yelled at the top 
of tljclr voices in an agony of terror, which threw the crowd into a roar of 
laughter. King Herod brought down his sword with a whack on the table, and 
the Prime Minister, dipping his brush into a pot of white paint which stood before 
him, made a flaring cross on the boy’s face. Several other boys were caught and 
served likewise; and, finally, the two harlequins, whose kicks and struggles 
nearly shook down the platform. The procession then went off up the hill, fol- 
lowed by the whole population of the village. All the evening there were fan- 
dangos In the meson, bonfires and rockets on the plaza, ringing of bells, and high 
mass in the church, with the accompaniment of two guitars, tinkling to lively 
polkas." 

In 1852 there was a representation of this kind by Germans In Boston : and 1 
have now before me the copy of a play bill, announcing the performance on Juno 
10, 1852, in Cincinnati, of the “Great Bibllco-IIistorlcal Drama, the Life of Jesus 
Christ,” with the characters and the names of tho performers. 

Page 254. The Sckiptokium. 

A most Interesting volume might be written on the Calligraphers and Chryso- 
graphers, tho transcribers and illuminators of manuscripts in the Middle Ages. 
These men were for the most part monks, who laboured sometimes for pleasure 
and sometimes for penance, in multiplying copies of the classics and the Scriptures, 

“Of all bodily labours which are proper for us," says Casslodorus, the old Cala- 
brian monk, “that of copying books has always been more to my taste than any 
other. The more so, as in this exercise the mind is instructed by the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, and it Is a kind of homily to the others, whom these books may 
reach. It Is preaching with the hand, by converting the fingers into tongues; It 
is publishing to men in silence the words of salvation; in fine, it is fighting against 
the demon with pen and ink. As many words as a transcriber writes, so many 
wounds the demon receives. In a word, a recluse, seated in his chair to copy 
books, travels Into different provinces, without moving from the spot, and th» 
taboor of his hands is felt even where he is not" 
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Nearly every monastery vas provided with its Scriptorlura. Nicolas <!€ 
Clairvaux, St Bernard’s secretary, in one of his letters describes his cell, which 
he calls Scripturiolum, where he copied books. And Mabillon, in his Etudes 
Monastiquti, says that in his time were still to be seen at Cltcanx “ many tf those 
little cells, where the transcribers and bookbinders worked.” 

Sllvestre’s PaUogra.phte Univeraelli contains a vast number of fac.slmiles of the 
most beautiful Illuminated manuscripts of all ages and all countries; and ]Mont* 
faucon in his Palceographia Grceca gives the names of over three hundred calli- 
graphers. He also gives an account of the books they copied, and the colophons, 
with which, as with a satisfactory flourish of the pen, they closed their long-con- 
tinued labours. Many of these are very curious; expressing Joy, humility, re- 
morse; entreating the reader's prayers and pardon for the writer’s sins; and 
sometimes pronouncing a malediction on any one who should steal the book. A 
few of these I subjoin : — 

“ As pilgrims rejoice, beholding their native land, so are transcribers made 
glad, beholding the end of a hook.” 

“ Sweet Is it to write the end of any book.” 

“ Ye wlio read, pray for me, who have written this hook, the humble and sinful 
Theodulus.” 

“ As many therefore ns shall read this book, pardon me, I beseech you, if aught 
I have erred in accent acute and grave, in apostrophe, in breathing soft or aspi- 
rate; and may God save you all. Amen.” 

‘‘ If anything is M'ell, praise the transcriber; if ill, pardon his nnskil fulness.’* 

“Ye who read, pray for me, the most sinful of all men, for the Lord’s sake ” 

“ The hand that has written tills book shall decay, alast and become dust, and 
go down to the grave, the corruiiter of all bodies. *Bnt all ye who are of tiie por. 
lion of Christ, pray that I may obtain the pardon of ray sins. Again and again 
1 beseech you with tears, brotliers and fathers, accept my miserable supplication, 
0 holy choir 1 I am called John, woe is mel I am called Hlereus, or Sacerdos, 
In name only, not in unction.” 

“Whoever shall cany away this book, without permission of the Pope, may ha 
Incur the malediction of the Holy Trinity, of the Holy Mother of God, of Saint 
John the Baptist, of the one hundred and eighteen holy Nicene Fathers, and of 
all the Saints; the fate of Sodom and Goraurrah; and the halter of Judas; ana- 
thema, amen.” 

“ Keep safe, 0 Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, my three fingers, with 
which I have written this book.” 

“Mathusalas ilachir transcribed this divincst book in toil, infirmity, and dan. 
gers many.” 

“ Bacchius Barbardorius and Michael Sophianus wrote this book in sport and 
laughter, being the guests of their noble and common friend Vincentlus Pinellus, 
and Petrus Nunnl us, a most learned man.” 

This last colophon, Montfaucon does not suffer to pass without reproof. “ Otli(» 
calligraphers,” he remarks, “ demand only the prayers of their readers, and the 
pardon of their sins; but these gloiy in their wantonness.” 

Page 260. Drini doeti to your ptg. 

One of the canons of Ai chbi.sliop Au&ciui, piomulgaLcd at the beginning of tho 
tweltih century, ordains “that priests go not to drinking bouts, nor drink to 
pegs.” In the times of the hard-drinking Danes, King Edgar ordained tliat 
“pins or nails should be fastened into the drinking-cups or horns at stated dis- 
tances, and whosoever shall drink beyond those marks at one draught sliould bn 
obnoxious to a severe punishment.” 

Sharpe, in his “ History of tlie Kings of England,” says : “ Our ancestors were 
formerly famous for compotation; their liquor was ale, and o;ie method of ainu.s- 
ing themselves in this way was with the peg-tankard. I had lately one of them iu 
my hand. It had on the inside a row of eight pins, one above another,^rom top to 
bottom. It held two quarts, and was a noble piece of plate, so that there was a 
gill of ale, half a pint, Winchester measure, between each peg. The law was, 
that every person that drank was to empty the space between pin and pin, so that 
the pins were so many measures to make the company all drink alike, and to 
swallow the same quantity of liquor. This was a pretty sure method of making 
tbo coiupuuy drunk, especially if it be coi j*ldorod tliat the rule that wlu>< 
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jouTer drank short of his piu^ or beyond It, was obliged to drink again, and eimn 
as deep as to the next pin.” 

Page 281. Th* Convent of St Qildas de Rhuye. 

Abelard, in a letter to his Mend Philintns, gives a sad picture of this monastery. 
I live,” he says, “in a barbarous country, the language of which I do not under- 
stand } I have no conversation, but with the rudest people. My walks are on the 
inaccessible shore of a sea, which is perpetually stormy. My monks are only 
known by their dissoluteness, and living without any rule or order. Could you 
see the abbey, Philintus, you would not call it one. The doors and walls are 
without any ornament, except the heads of wild boars and hinds’ feet, which are 
nailed up against them, and the hides of frightful animals. The cells are hung 
with the skins of deer. The monks have not so much as a bell to wake them, 
the cocks and dogs supply that defect. In short, they pass their whole days In 
hunting ; would to heaven that were their greatest fault, or that their pleasures 
terminated there 1 I endeavour in vain to recall them to their duty; they all 
combine against me, and I only expose myself to continual vexations and dangers. 
I imagine I see every moment a naked sword hang over my head. Sometimes 
they surround me, and load me with infinite abuses; sometimes they abandon me, 
and I am left alone to my own tormenting thoughts. 1 make It my endeavour to 
merit by my sufferings, and to appease an angry God. Sometimes I grieve for the 
loss of the house of tho Paraclete, and wish to see it again. Ah, Philintus, does 
not the love of Helolse still burn in my heart? I have not yet triumphed over 
that unhappy passion. In the midst of my retirement I sigh, I weep, I pine, I speak 
the dear name Helolse, and am ploased to hear the sound .” — Letters of the cele- 
brated Abelard and Ileioise. Translated by Mr John Hughes. Glasgow, 1751. 

Page 276. Were it not for my magic garters and staff. 

The method of making the Magic Garters and the Magic Staff is thns laid down 
in “Les Secrets Mervellleux du Petit Albert,” a French translation of “Alberti 
Paivl Lucil Llbellus de Mlrabllibus Naturae Arcanls.” 

“ Gather some of the herb called motlierwort, when tho snn Is entering the first 
degree of the sign of Capricorn; let it dry a little In the shade, and make sonis 
garters of the skin of a young hare; that Is to say, having cut the skin of the 
hare Into strips two inclie.s wide, double them, sew the before-mentioned herb be. 
tween, and wear them on your legs. No horse can long keep up with a man on 
foot, who is furnished with these garters.” — P. 128. 

“Gather on the morrow of All-Saints, a strong branch of willow, of which you 
will make a staff, fashioned to your liking. Hollow it out, t. removing the pith 
from within, after having furnished the lower end with an iron ferrule. Put 
into the bottom of the staff the two eyes of a young wolf, the tongue and heart oi 
a dog, three green lizards, and the hearts of three swallows. These must all be 
dried In tlie sun, between two papers, having been first sprinkled with finely pul- 
verised saltpetre. Besides all these, put into the staff seven leaves of vervain, 
gathered on the eve of St John the Baptist, with a stone of divers colours, which 
you will find in the nest of the lapwing, and stop the end of the staff with a 
pomel of box, or of any other material you please, aud be assured, that this staff 
will guarantee you from the perils and mishaps which too often befall travellers, 
either from robbers, wild beasts, mad dogs, or yenomous animals. It will also 
procure you the good will of those with whom you lodge,” — ^P. 130. 

Page 280. Saint ElmJs stars. 

So the Italian sailors call the phosphoreicent gleain^i that sometimes plaj' 
il'out the masts aud rigging of ships. 

Page 281. The School OP Salerno. 

For a history of the celebrated schools of Salerno and Monte-Cassino, the 
reader is referred to Sir Alexander Croke’s Introduction to the Regimen Sanitatii 
Saiemitmum t and to Kurt Sprengel's OescMchte der Arzneikunde^i. 483, or Jonr-^ 
dan’s Fronch translation of 1^ HisUnre de la MSdecine, 11. 364. 

Pago As Lope says. 

La cdiox» 

dc or sontado no w traopia, 
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ttlno le reprosentan eu Uoh horas 
LasU «1 Uaal Jui«to deade el G^neslii 

Lopedti Vegct. 

Page 298. Ahmiuntio Satanat. 

“Digo, Seuora, resDondld Sancho, lo que tengo dlcho, qne de los aaotes al^er 
nuncio. Abrenuncio, habeia de decir, Sancho, y no como decis, dijo el Duqiie." 
— QuixoiCf Poi't ii.y ch. 85. 

Page 304. Fray Carrillo, 

The allusion here is to a Spanish Epigram. 

Slempro Fray Carrillo esUi 
oaTisandouos ac& fuera ; 
qulen en tu celda estuviera 
para no verto Jamas 1" 

Buhl de Faber. Fluvetta, No SIJL. 

Page 305. Padro Francisco. 

Thli Is from an Italian popular song. 

“ ‘ Padre Franceeco, 

Padre Francesco I' 

— Oo«a Tolete del Padre Franceeoo — 

‘ V' <S una bella ragaenina 
Che si Tuole oonfessar 1 * 

Faite 1' entrare, fatte F antrarel 
Che la vogUo oonfeasare." 

Kopisck. Tolktthnmliche Possien nui alien Afuniariin 
itallena twitt talner Jnteln, i). l!J4. 

Page 306. Ave/ cnjus calcem dare. 

From a monkish hymn of the twelfth century, In S! Alexander Croke*8 
** Essay on the Origin, Progress, and Decline of Khymlng L m Verse,” p. 109. 

Page 3 U . The gold of the Busni. 

Bush 6 Is the name given by the Gipsies to all who are not ol their race. 

Pago. 311. Count of the Calts. 

The Gipsies call themselves Calds. See Borrow’s valuable and extremely inte. 
resting work, “The Zincali; or an account of the Gipsies in Spain.” Loudon, 
1841. 

Page 314. Adt^f his money-hags would rise. 

“ j Y volvi6r dome k un lado, vi a nn Avariento, que estaba preguntando k otro, 
(que por liaber slglo emhalsamado, y estar 16 x 08 bus tripas no hablalia, porque no 
b'ibian llcgado si habian de re.sucitar aquel diatodos los enterrados) si resuci- 
Urian unos bolsones suyosT”— iSi iSmno de las Calaveras, 

Page 314. And amenJ said my Cid Campeador. 

A line from the ancient “ Poema del Old.” 

" Amen, dlxo Mio Cid el Campeador." 

line 3044. 

Page 814. The river of his thoughls. 

This expression is from Dante; 

♦♦ at Che ohiaro 

Per eisa scenda dolla raentc 11 fiame.'* 

Byron has llkewlaa used the expression; though I do not recollect in which o» 
uis poems. 

Page 315. Mari Franca. 

A common Spanish proverb, used to turn aside a question one does not wisli 
to answer : 

*' Porqtifl caMd Mar! Franca 
quairo Inguas de Balamauca.” 

Page 316. Ay, teft, emerald eyes. 

The Spaniards, with good reason, consider this colour of the eye as beautlfbl 
and celebrate it in song; as, for example, in the well-known ** Villancico”:— 

*' Ay ojuelof Tcrdea, 
ar lo8 mla oittcio», 
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ay hofan luo cie;<>H 
que de ml te aouerdnst 

Tenfo oonftanaa 
de rnls verdee ojos,” 

Bnhl de Faber Ftorcsta, No. 25'5. 

Panto ppeaka of Beatrice’s eyes as emeralds — Purgatorio, xxxl. lift. Lami 
eays, in his Annotanonu “Eraiio 1 suoi occhi d’un turchino rerdlccio, nlinile a 
quel del mare.” 

Pago 817. The Avenging Child, 

See the ancient ballads of El Infante Vengador^ and Calaynos. 

Page 817. All are sleeping. 

From the Spanish.— i?o7ir« Florefta^ No 282, 

Page 326. Qood night. 

From the Sparish ; as are likewise the songs immediately following, and that 
which commences the hrst scene of Act III. 

Page 337. The evil eye. 

“ In the Gltano language, casting the evil eye is called querelar nasula^ which 
simply means making sick, and which, according to the common superstition, ivS 
accomplished by casting an evil look at people, especially children, who, from the 
tenderness of their constitution, are supposed to bo more easily blighted than 
those of a more mature age. After receiving the evil glance, they fall sick and 
die in a few hours. 

“The Spaniards have very little to say respecting the evil eye, though the 
belief in it is very prevalent, especially in Andalusia, amongst the lower orders. 
A stag’s horn Is considered a good safeguard, and on that account a small horn, 
tipped with silver, is frequently attached to the children’s necks by means of a 
cord braided from the hair of a black mare’s tall. Should the evil glance be cast, 
it is imagined that the horn receives it, and instantly snaps asunder. Such horns 
may be purchased in some of the silversmiths’ shops at Seville.”— jSorroM?’« Zincalij 
vol. i. ch. 9. 

Page 337. On the top of a mountain I st ind. 

This and the folloAving scraps of song are front Burrow’s Zincali; or, an Account 
0 ^ the Gipsies in Spain. 

The gipsy words in the same scene may be thus interpreted ; — 

John-Doradot, pieces at gold. Hermit, highway -robber. 

Pigeon, a simpleton. Planets, candles. 

Jn your morocco, stripped. Commandments, the fingers. 

Davos, sheets. ikiint Martin asleep, to rob a person asleep 

Moon, a shirt. Lanterns, eyes. 

Chirelin, a thief. Goblin, police- officer. 

Murcigalleros, those who steal at night-fall. Papagayo, a spy. 

RastUieros, foot-pads. Vineyards anti dancing John, to take flight. 

Page S4i. If thou art sleeping maiden. 

From the Spanish; as is likewise the song of the Cuttlrabandista on page 395. 

Tub Song of Huwatha. — This Indian Edda— if I may so call it— is founded 
on a tradition prevalent among the North American Indians, of a personage of 
miraculous birth who was sent among them to clear their rivers, forests, and 
fishing-grounds, and to teach them the arts of peace. He was known among 
different tribes by the several names of Michabou, Cbiabo, Manabozo, Taren- 
yawagon, and Hiawatha. Mr Schoolcraft gives an account of him in his AJgic 
Researches, Vol. I. p. 134; and in his History, Condition, and Prospects, of the, 
Indian Tribes of the United States, Part III., p. 314, may be found the Iroquois form 
of the tradition, derived from the verbal narrations of an Onondaga chief. 

Into this old tradition I have woven other curious Indian legends, drawn chiefly 
from the various and valuable writings of Mr Schoolcraft, to whom the literal y 
world is greatly Indebted for his indefatigable zeal in rescuing from oblivion so 
ranch of the legendary lore of the Indians. 

The scene of the poem is among the OJibways on the southern shore of Lak4 

uperlor, in tlie region between the Pictured Rooks and tlie Grand Sable. 
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Eag© 3i8. In iht Vale qf lawauntha. 

This valloy, now called Norman’s Kill, is in Albany County, New Tork. 

Page 349. On the Mountains of the Prairiu 
Mr Gatlin, in his Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Condition o) 
the North American Indians, Voi. II., p. 169, gives an interesting account of the 
COUau des Prairies, and the Red Pipe-stone Quarry. He says 
“Ilere (according to their traditions) happened the mysterious birth of the red 
pipe, wliich has blown Its fumes of peace and war to the remotest corners of the 
continent; which lias visited every warrior, and passed through its reddened 
stem the irrevocable oath of war and desolation. And here, also, the peace- 
breathing calumet was born, and fringed with the eagle’s quills, which has shed 
its thrilling fumes over the land, and soothed the fuiy of the relentless savage. 

“The Gieat Spirit at an ancient period here called the Indian nations together, 
and, standing on the precipice of the red pipe-stone rock, broke from its wall a 
piece, and made a huge pipe by turning it in his hand, which he smoked over 
them, anii to the North, the South, the East, and the West, and told them that 
this stone was red— that it was their flesh— that they must use it for their pipes 
of peace— that it belonged to them all, and that the war-club and scalping- 
knife must not be raised on its ground. At the last whiff of his pipe his head 
went into a great cloud, and the whole surface of the rock for several mi^es was 
melted and glazed; two great ovens were opened beneath, and two women (guar- 
dian spirits of the place) entered them in a blaze of fire ; and they are heard 
there yet (Tso-raec-cos-tee and Tso-me-cos-te-won-dee), answering to the invoca- 
th.ns of the high-piiests or medicine-men, who consult tliem when they are 
visitors to this sacred place.” 

Page 364. Hark you, Bear I you are a coward. 

This anecdote is from Heckewelder. In his account of i\\o Indian Nations, ho 
describes an Indian hunter as addressing a bear in nearly these words. “ I was 
present,” he says, “at tlio delivery of this curious invective; when the hunter had 
despatched the bear, I asked him how ho thought that poor animal could under., 
stand what he said to it ? ‘Oh,’ said he in answer, ‘ the bear understood me very 
well ; did you not observe how ashamed he looked while I was upbraiding him V ” 
—Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, Yol. I. p. 240. 

Pago 361 . IlusJi / the Naked Bear will get thee / 

Heckewelder, in a letter published in the Transactions of the American Philoso- 
phical Society, Vol. IV. p. 260, speaks of this tradition as prevalent among the 
Mohicans and Delawares. 

“Their reports,” ho say.s, “run thus: that among all animals that had been 
formerly in this country, this was the most ferocious; that it was much larger 
than the largest of the common bears, and remarkably long-bodied; all over 

(except a spot of hair on its back of a white colour), naked 

“The history of this animal used to be a subject of conversation among the 
Indians, especially when in the woods a-hunting. I have also heard them say to 
their children when crying : ‘Hush ! the naked bear will hear you, bo upon you, 
and devour you,’ ” 

Page 369. Where the Falls of Minnehaha, Ac. 

“The scenery about Fort Snelling is rich in beauty. The falls of St Anthony 
are familiar to travellers, and to readers of Indian sketches. Between the fort 
and these falls are the ‘ Little Falls,’ forty feet in height, on a stream that empties 
into the Mississippi. The Indians call them Mlne-hah-hah, or ‘ laughing waters.”* 
— Mrs Eastman’s Dacotah, or Legends of the Sioux, Introd. p. ii. 

Page 402. Sand Hills of the Nagow Wudjoo, 

A description of the Grand Sable, or great sand-dunes of Lake Superior, is 
given in Foster and Whitney’s Report on the Geology qf the Lake Superior Land 
District, Part II., p. 131. 

“The Grand Sable possesses a scenic interest little Inferior to that of the Pic- 
tured Rocks. The explorer passe.s abruptly from a coast of consolidated sand to 
one of loose materials; and although in the one case the cliffs are less precipitouf*, 
?i)t in the '>ther they attain a higher altitude. He sees before him a long reach 
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of coast, resembllnsr a vast sand-bank, mure than three hundred and fifty feet ilu 
he{|^ht, without a trace of vegetation. Ascending to the top, rounded hillocks of 
blown sand are observed, with occasional clumps of trees, standing out like oases 
in the desert.” 


Page 403. Onaway ! A wakef beloved I 

Ihe original of this song may be found in Littell’s Living Age, Vol. XXV., p 


Page 405. Or the Red Swan, floating^ flying. 

The fanciful tradition of the Red Swan may be found in Schoolcraft’s Algie 
Reeearches, Vol. II., p. 9. Three brothers were hunting on a wager to see who 
would bring home the first game. 

“ They were to shoot no other animal,” so the legend says, “ but such as each 
was in the habit of killing. They set out different ways ; Odjibwa, the youngest, 
had not gone far before he saw a bear, an animal he was not to kill, by the agree- 
ment. He followed him close, and drove an arrow through him, which brought 
him to the ground. Although contrary to the bet, he immediately commenced 
skinning him, when suddenly something red tinged all the air around him. He 
rubbed his eyes, thinking he was perhaps deceived ; but without effect, for the red 
hoe continued. At length he heard a strange noise at a distance. It first ap- 
peared like a human voice, but after following the sound for some distance, he 
reached the shores of a lake, and soon saw the object he was looking for. At a 
distance out in the lake sat a most beautiful Red Swan, whose plumage glittered 
in the sun, and who would now and then make the same noise he had heard. 
He was within long bow-shot, and, pulling the arrow from the bow-string up to 
his ear, took deliberate aim and shot. The arrow took no effect; and ho shot 
and allot again till his quiver was empty. Still the swan remained, moving round 
and round, stretching its long neck and dipping its bill into the water, as if heed, 
less of the arrows shot at it. Odjibwa ran home, and got all his own and Ills 
brother’s arrows, and shot them all away. He then stood and gazed at the beau- 
tiful bird. While standing, he remembered his brother's saying that in their de- 
ceased father’s medicine-sack were three magic arrows.. Off ho started, his anxiety 
to kill the swan overcoming all scruples. At any otlier time, he would have 
deemed it sacrilege to open his father’s medicine-sack; but now he hastily seized 
the three arrows and ran back, leaving the other contents of the sack scattered 
over the lodge. The swan was still there. He shot the first arrow with great 
precision, and came very near to it. The second came still closer; as he took the 
last arrow, he felt his arm firmer, and, drawing Itup with vigour, saw it passthrough 
the neck of the swan a little above the breast. Still it did not prevent the bird 
from flying off, which it did, however, at first slowly, flapping its wings and rising 
gradually into the air, and then flying off toward the sinking of the sun.”— Pp. 
10 - 12 . 

Page 412. When J think of my beloved. 

The original of this song may be found in OneCta, p. 15. 

Page 413. Sing the myeteries of Mondamin. 

The Indians hold the maize, or Indian corn, in great veneration. “They 
esteem it so important and divine a grain,” says Schoolcraft, “that their story- 
tellers Invented various tales, in which this idea is symbolised under the form of 
a special gift from the Great Spirit. The Odjlbwa-Algonquins, who call it Mon- 
d&-miu, that Is, the Spirit’s grain or berry, have a pretty story of this kind, in 
which the stalk in full tassel is represented as descending from the sky, under the 
guise of a handsome youth, in answer to the prayers of a young man at his fast of 
virility, oi coming to manhood. 

“It* well known that corn-planting, and corn-gathering, at least among all 
the still uncoloniied tribes, are left entirely to the females and cliildren, and a 
few superannuated old men. It is not generally known, perhaps, that this labour 
Is not compulsory, and that it is assumed by the females as a Just equivalent, in 
their view, for the onerous and continuous labour of the other sex, in providing 
meats, and skins for clothing, by the chase, and In defending their villages against 
their enemies, and keeping intruders off their territories. A good Indian house- 
wife deems a part of her prerogative, and prides herself to bavo a. store of 
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9orn to exercise her hospitality, or duly honour her husband’s hospitality, in the 
eutertai ament of the lodge guests.”— Oned<a, p. 82. 

Page 4U. Thui the Helds shall he more fruitful. 

** A singular proof of this belief, In both sexes, of the mysterious induence of 
the steps of a womau on the vegetable and Insect creation, is found in an ancient 
custom, which was related to me, respecting corn-planting. It was the practice 
of the hunter’s wife, when the field of corn had been planted, to choose the first 
dark or over-clouded evening to perform a secret circuit, sans hcU>ilement, around 
the field. For this purpose she slipped out of the lodge In the evening, unob- 
served, to some obscure nook, where she completely disrobed. Then, taking her 
matchecota, or principal garment, in one hand, she dragged It around the field. 
This was thought to insure a prolific crop, and to prevent the assaults of insects 
and worms upon the grain. It was supposed they could not creep over the 
charmed line.” — OneSta, p. 83. 

Page 416. With his pritoner^string he bound him, 

These cords,” says Mr Tanner, “are made of the bark of the elm-tree, by boil- 
ing and then immersing it in cold water The leader of a war party 

commonly carries several fastened about his waist, and if, in the course of the 
fight, any one of his young men takes a prisoner, it is his duty to bring him im- 
mediately to the chief, to be tied, and the latter is responsible for his safe-keep' 
Ing .” — Narrative qf Captivity and Adventures^ p. 412. 

Page 417. Wageminy the thief of com-fields. 

Faimosaidy the skulking robber. 

“ If one of the young female buskers finds a red ear of com, it is typical of a 
brave admirer, and is regarded as a fitting present to some young warrior. But 
if the ear be crooked, and tapering to a point, no matter what colour, the whole 
circle is set in a roar, and wa-ge-min is the word shouted aloud. It is the symbol 
of a thief in the corn-field. It is considered as the image of an old man stooping 
as lie enters the lot. Had the chisel of Praxiteles been employed to produce this 
image, it could not more vividly bring to the minds of the merry group the idea 
of a pilferer of tiieir favourite mondaihin 

“The literal meaning of the term is, a mass, or crooked ear of grain; but the 
ear of corn so called is a conventional type of a little old man pilfering ears of 
corn in a corn-field. It is in this manner that a single word or term, in these 
curious languages, becomes the fruitful parent of many ideas. And we can time 
perceive why it is that the word wagemin is alone competent to excite merriment 
in the husking circle. 

“This term is taken as the basis of the cereal chorus, or corn-song, as sung by 
the Northern Algoiniuin tribes. It is coupled with the plirase Paimosaid , — a 
pormutative form of tiie Indian substantive, made from the verbpimosa, to walk. 
Its literal meaning is, he who walks, or the walker; but the ideas conveyed by it 
are, he who walks by night to pilfer com. It offers, therefore, a kind of parallel- 
Ism in expression to the preceding term.” — Onedta, p 254. 

Page 427. Pugasaing, with thirteen pieces. 

This Game of the Bowl is the principal game of hazard among the Northern 
tribes of Indians. Mr Schoolcraft gives a particular account of it in Oned^a, p. 
85. “ This game,” ho say.s, “ is very fascinating to some portions of the Indians. 
They stake at it their ornaments, weapons, clothing, canoes, horses, everything 
in fact they possess; and have been known, it is said, to set up their wives and 
children, and even to forfeit thoir own liberty. Of such desperate stakes I have 
seen no examples, nor do I think the game Itself in common use. It is rathei 
confined to certain persons, who hold the relative rank of gamblers In Indiai 
society — men who are not noted as hunters or warriors, or steady providers for 
their families. Among these are persons who bear the term of Jenadizxe-wug, 
that is, wanderers about the country, braggadocios, or fops. It can hardly be 
classed with the popular games of amusement, by which skill and dexterity are 
acquired. I have generally found the chiefs and graver men of the tribes, who 
encouraged ttie young men to play ball, and are sure to be present at the custo- 
mary sports, to witness, and sanction, and applaud them, speak lightly and dispa- 
ragingly of this game of hazard. Yet it cannot be denied, that some of the chiefsi 
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diatingulslied In wa^ and the chase, at the West, can be referred to as lending 
their example to its fascinating power/* 

See also his Hiitoryf Co7idUioni and ProipedB of the Indian Trtbei^ Part I i p. /2 

Page 437. To the Pictured Rocks of sandstone. 

The reader will find a long description of the Pictured Rocks In Foster anH 
Whitney’s Report on the Qeology of the Lake Superior Land District^ Part 11., i». 

124. From this 1 make the following extract : — 

“ The Pictured Rocks may be described, in general terms, as a series of sand- 
stone bluffs extending along the shore of Lake Superior for about five miles, and 
rising in most places, vertically from the water, without any beach at the baso, 
to a height varying from fifty to nearly two hundred feet. Were they simply a 
flne of cliffs, they might not, so far as relates to height or extent, be worthy of a 
rank, among great natural curiosities, althougii such an assemblage of rocky 
strata, washed by tlie waves of the groat lake, would not, undt!r any cij-cuinstances, 
be destitute of grandeur. To tlie voyager, coasting along their base in bis frail 
canoe, they would, at all times, be an object of dread; the recoil of the surf, the 
rock-bound coast, affording, for miles, no place of refuge— the lowering sky, the 
rising wind— all these would excite his apprehension, and induce liim to ply a 
vigorous oar until the dreaded wall was passed. But iu the Pictured Rocks there 
4U*e two features which communicate to the scenery awonderful and almostuniquo 
character. Those are, first, the curious manner in which the cliffs have been ex- 
cavated, and worn away by the action of the lake, which for centuries has dashed 
an ocean-like surf against their base; and, second, the equally curious manner in 
which large portions of the surface have been coloured by bands of brilliant hues. 

“It is from the latter circumstance that the name, by which these cliffs are 
known to the American traveller, is derived; while that applied to tlumi by tho 
French voyageurs (‘Les Portaiis*) is derived from the former, and by far tlie 
most striking peculiarity. 

“The term Pictured Rocks has been in use for a great length of time; but when 
It was first applied, we have been unable to discover. It would seem that the first 
travellers were more Impressed with the novel and striking distribution of colours 
on the surface, than with tho astonishing variety of form into which the cliffs 
themselves have been worn 

“Our voyageurs had many legends to relate of the pranks of the MennLhojou 
in these caverns, and, in answer to our inquiries seemed disposed to fiibiicatc 
stories, without end, of tho achievements of tliis ludiau deity. 

Page 455, Toward tie sun his hands were lifted. 

In this manner, and vith such salutations, was Father Murqucii© received by 
tlie Illinois. See his Voyages et Dicouvertes, Sectiou V. 

Page 491. That oj our vices we canjrame 
A ladder. 

The words of St Augustine are, “Do vitiis nostris scalara iioois facimus, si vltla 
ipsa culcanius " — Sennon 111. Oe Ascensione. 

Page 493. 2he Phantom Skip. 

A detailed account of this “apparition of a Ship in the Air ” is given by Cottem 
Mather in his Magnolia Christi, Book 1. Ch. vi. It Is contained in a letter from 
the Rev. James Piorpont, Pastor of New Haven. To this account Mather adds 
these words ; — 

“Reader, there being yet living sc- many credible gentlemen, that were eye- 
witnesses of this wonderful thing, I voiitme to publish it for a thing os undoubted 
as ’tis wonderful.” 

Page 497. And the Emperor hut a Macho. 

Macho, In Spanisli, signifies a mule. Oolondriua is the feminine form ol ‘ 
C^londrinOy a swallow, and also a cant name for a deserter. ( 

1*040 501. Oliver Bassehn. 1 

Oliver Basselln, the “P^e foyeux du Vaudeville^* flourisneu m the flfteeiitt) * 
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oontnry’, and gave to his convivial songs the name of his native valleys, In wlilca 
h-'. snug tltcm, V«ux~dc-Viic. This name was afterwards corrupted into tlw 
moaerii Vaudavdk, 

Page 603. Victor Galbraith, 

This poem Is founded on fact. Victor Galbraith was a bugler In a company of 
volunteer cavalry; and was shot In Mexico for some'breach of discipline. It is e\ 
common superstition among soldiers, that no balls will kill them unless their 
names are written on them. The old proverb say^ “Every bullet has its billot." 

Pago 505. I remeniber the sea-fight far away. 

This was the engagement between the Enterprise and Boxer, off the harbour of 
Portland, in which both captain.s were slain. They were buried side by side, in 
the cemetery on Mountjoy. 

Page 611. &anla Filonietia. 

“At Pisa the Church of San Francisco contains a chapel dedicated lately to 
Santa Filomena; over the altar Is a picture, by Sabatelli, representing the Saint 
as a beautiful, nyir)])h-like figure, floating down from heaven, attended by two 
angels bearing the lily, palm, and javelin, und beneath, in the foreground, tbesicL 
and maimed, who are healed by her intercession.*’ — M r& JxMKBor, fkwred 
xnd Legendary Art^ 11. 29B. 
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